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Volumes  VIII,  IX,  and  X  contain  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  in  relation  to 
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Volumes  XI  and  XII  contain  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  in  relation  to  Mis- 
sissippi.   Index  is  contained  in  volume  XI. 

Volume  XIII  contains  miscelLaneous  testimony  taken  by  the  committee,  testimony 
in  relation  to  Florida,  and  miscellaneous  documents. 


CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


ALABA^IA— Continued. 

Livingston,  Alabama,  Xovember  2, 1871. 
SHEPERD  FENDERSON  (colored)  recalled. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  yoa  want  to  correct  some  statement  in  your 
testimony.    Yoa  can  do  so  now. 

The  Witness.  The  rumor  has  got  out  in  some  way — I  do  not  understand  it — that  I 
was  the  principal  person  who  said  that  they  knew  all  about  the  death  of  Bobin  West- 
brook,  and  it  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Smith  as  said  by  me  before  this  committee.  I  want 
from  this  committee,  if  you  please,  to  give  me  a  certificate  to  prove  that  I  did  not  say 
that  Dr.  Smith  was  the  principal  one  m  killing  Robin  Westbrook.  That  is  the  rumor 
that  has  gotten  out. 

By  Mr.  Blaik  : 

Queation,  Did  you  say  that  t 
Answer,  I  did  not. 

Question,  You  did  not  intend  to  say  that  f 
Answer.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that,  if  I  did  say  it. 

Question.  You  wish  to  state  that  yon  did  not  intend  to  implicate  Dr.  Smith  in  any 
way  in  the  murder  of  Westbrook  T 
Answer.  Not  at  all,  sir, 

rtion.  That  you  did  not  know  he  was  concerned  in  it,  and  did  not  intend  to  say 
. 

Answer.  And  did  not  intend  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Blair.  My  recollection  is  this:  Tasked  the  witness  the  question.  I  think  he 
said  Dr.  Smith  was  suspected ;  that  is  about  all  I  think  that  he  said  on  tliat  subject. 

The  Witness.  That  was  about  what  I  said,  sir ;  he  was  suspected. 

Mr.  Blair.  But  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  that  you  did  not  in- 
tend to  implicate  him  in  itf 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  that  he  passed  my  house  that  night  after  the  death  of  Rob. 
Westbrook,  going  to  hid  plantation,  on  horseback. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  will  give  you  a  note. 


Demopoos,  Alabama,  October  26, 1871. 

NATHAN  L.  STEWART  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  will  be  examined 
by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Stewart  ? 

Answer.  I  am  living  about  six  miles  from  hero,  near  Jefferson. 

Question.  On  the  road  to  Jefferson  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  T 

Ansiccr.  I  have  been  living  there  since  the  last  of  December  last. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  of  the  killing  of  a  man  named  West- 
brook, or  hearing  of  it  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  it  occurred  ? 

Answa\  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  August ;  I 
never  paid  much  attention  to  the  time. 

Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  named  Sib  Lipscomb  T 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

QuGition.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  at  the  time  this  murder  took  place f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  was  he  T 

Answer.  He  was  at  home. 

Question.  At  his  house  f 
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Answer.  Tea,  sir,  at  his  house. 
.  Qtiestion.  Were  you  there  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  I  was  there. 

Question,  Were  you  there  the  very  night  this  occurrence  took  place  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  recollect  of  hearing  of  the  occurrence  the  next  day  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  it  the  next  day. 

Question,  You  staid  at  his  house  that  night  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  sick.  I  was  there  with  his  two  brothers ;  I  was  there  to 
wait  on  him. 

Question,  What  was  the  matter  with  him  f 

Answer,  1  think  it  was  either  intermittent  or  remittent  fever ;  I  forget  which. 

Question,  Sick  in  bed  f 

Answer.  He  was  not  in  bed  all  the  time,  but  up  and  down  during  the  night. 

Question.  Did  he  leave  the  house  that  night  f 

Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  he  leave  the  house,  or  get  up  f 

Ansiccr.  He  did  not  get  up  until  next  morning  about  breakfast- time. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  or  did  you  ever  heat  any  one  connect  the  name  of  Mr.  Lips- 
comb with  the  murder  of  that  negro  man  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  any  rumor  in  the  county  that  attributed  it  to  him,  that 
be  was  present  and  aided  in  the  murder  of  that  man  1 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  one  was  implicated  in  that  murder  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  heard  it. 

Question.  Yon  never  have  heard  any  one's  name  connected  with  itt 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chair>ian  : 

Question.  Were  you  working  for  Mr.  Lipscomb  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Qu^tion,  What  were  you  engaged  in  T 

Answer,  I  was  attending  to  business  for  Mr.  Davis. 

Question,  How  did  you  happen  to  be  at  Mr.  Lipscomb's  house  f 

Answer,  He  sent  for  me  the  evening  before  that ;  I  left  in  the  morning,  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  back  that  night  and  wait  on  him  and  his  brothers. 

Question.  How  far  does  Mr.  Davis,  by  whom  you  were  employed,  live  from  West- 
jrook's  place  1     . 

Answer.  1  think  it  is  about  forty  miles ;  he  lives  over  near  jSumterville,  in  Sumter 
County. 

Question.  Davis  does  not  live  near  Lipscomb  ? 

Ansiccr.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  staid  at  Lipscomb's  only  a  short  time,  and  returned  to  Davis's  f 

Answer.  I  staid  there  all  night. 

Question.  When  did  you  return  ? 

Ansicer.  I  returned  next  morning. 

Question.  How  far  is  that  from  where  Westbrook  was  killed  from  your  house  ? 

Answer,  It  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half. 

Question.  How  far  from  Lipscomb's  house  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know — two  or  three  miles — I  do  not  know  exactly ;  I  just  lived  in 
that  part  of  the  country  this  year ;  have  been  there  several  times  in  that  neighborhood. 

Question,  What  day  of  the  week  did  you  stay  all  night  at  Lipscomb's  f 

Answer,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  about  Wednesday  night,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Question.  What  makes  you  think  it  was  the  middle  of  August? 

Anstcer.  Because  I  think  it  was  about  that  time  that  I  was  there ;  it  was  in  August, 
I  know,  that  he  was  sick,  and  I  think  it  is  about  the  middle,  as  near  as  I  can  recoUect. 

Question.  You  staid  there  but  one  night? 

Ansiver.  I  staid  two  nights  ? 

Question.  Was  this  the  iirst  night  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  had  staid  there  the  night  before  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  night. 

Question.  Was  there  a  moon  the  second  night — the  night  WestbroOk  was  said  to  have 
been  killed  ? 

Answer,  1  did  not  notice  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Question,  You  heard  of  his  murder  the  next  day  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  inquired  into  the  matter  much  since? 
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Anmvcr.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Yon  felt  do  interest  in  it  ? 

Anstrcr.  No,  sir;  I  bad  no  interest  in  it. 

{Question.  You  have  never  hoard  wbo  was  suspected  of  killing  him? 

Jinstver,  No,  sir;  I  never  heard;   I  have  generally  staid  pretty  close  at  home. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  he  was  killed  by  a  baud  of  men  in  disguise  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  beard  the  woman  said  they  were  not  disguised ;  I  did  not  hear 
About  any  of  them  being  disguised  at  all. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  killed  by  white  or  black  men? 

Answer.  They  did  not  say ;  it  was  by  a  band  of  men. 

Question.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  any  about  it  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Never  have  talked  with  him  about  it  at  all  f 

Answer.  I  never  asked  any  question  about  it,  sir. 

Question.  He  never  talked  to  you  about  it  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  he  came  the  other  night — last  night — and  said  he  wanted  me  up  here 
this  morning  as  a  witness  that  I  was  at  his  house;  that  General  Blair  told  him  to 
bring  his  witnesses  in. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Qttesiion.  He  then  told  you  it  was  in  reference  to  this  matter  T 
Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Question.  He  never  had  talked  to  you  on  this  subject  before  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir :  he  never  had. 

Question.  He  told  you  you  were  there  that  night,  did  he  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir.  • 

Question.  Was  he  up  and  about  the  next  day  f 

Answer.  Well,  1  don't  know  whether  he  was ;  he  was  up  and  down,  I  think ;  I  lefb 
next  morning,  and  came  up  after  some  com. 

Question.  When  were  you  back  f 

Anstca'.  I  was  back  that  evening  to  see  how  he  was. 

Question.  Was  he  about  the  house  then  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  confined  to  his  bed  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  was  getting  np  a  little. 

Question.  Did  you  undei*stand  he  got  about  soon  after  that  T 

Answer.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  get  about  much ;  he  was  sick,  hav- 
ing chills  afterwanl. 

Question.  After  you  went  back  to  Mr.  Davis's,  was  not  the  matter  talked  of— about 
the  killing  of  Westbrook  ? 

Anstcer.  No, sir;  not  at  all;  there  was  nobody  there  to  talk  to,  and  I  was  there  by 
myself,  only  the  hands  on  the  place. 

Question.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  planter  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  keeping  his  accounts  ?  , 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to  except  colored  people  t 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  nature  of  an  overseer  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  From  that  time  to  this  you  have  never  heard  of  the  killing  of  Westbrook  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  1  never  have. 

Question.  You  have  never  made  it  the  subject  of  any  conversation  with  any  white 
man? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir,  nor  any  other  man ;  never  said  anything  about  it  at  all,  nor  nobody 
to  roe. 

Question.  Was  the  killiug  of  a  negro  man,  by  a  band  of  men  at  night-time,  so  common 
a  circumstance  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  talk  about  it  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know ;  it  never  happened  to  come  up  in  conversation  for 
a  subject  of  talking. 

Question.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State  ? 

Anstcer.  I  am,  sir. 

Question   Were  you  well  acquainted  about  Jefferson  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  some  white  people  down  there- - 
8ome  few  ;  I  am  just  there  this  year. 

Question.  Were  you  acquainted  with  a  man  named  Beaman  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  knew  him  when  I  saw  him,  but  had  no  acquaintance  with  him. 

Question.  He  is  dead,  I  believe  t 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qtteation,  Did  you  understood  what  ho  died  off 

Answer,  I  understood  it  was  one  of  theso  yellow  chills ;  what  the  physician  said. 

Question.  Was  that  Dr.  Smith  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Dr.  Smith  was  his  physician,  and  gave  it  out  that  ho  died  of  the  yellow- 
disease  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  sure  hut  Dr.  McGowan  attended  on  him  first ;  but  that 
\iras  said,  that  it  was  yellow  disease. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  he  was  taken  down  sick  right  after  Westbrook  was  killed  t 

Ans^tcer.  1  believe  it  was  directly  afterward,  or  about  that  time  that  he  was  sick. 

Question.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Oakley  T 

Ans^cer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  had  he  been  a  judge  off 

Answer »  He  was  no  judge. 

Question.  Was  he  called  Judge  Oakley  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  Jud  Oakley,  for  Jordan  Oakley. 

Question,  Did  you  know  Judge  GUlispie  f 

Anaxcer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  go  and  wait  upon  him  and  his  two  brothers,  all  being  sick,  or  did 
you  and  the  two  brothers  wait  upon  Sid,  who  was  sick  f 

Answer,  His  two  brothers  and  himself  were  sick. 


Demopolis,  Alabama,  October  26,  1871. 
FRANCIS  S.  LYON  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  As  this  witness  is  called  by  the  minority,  General  Blair  may  conduct 
his  examination. 
[Concerning  the  testimony  given  by  this  witness  on  this  day,  see  below.] 


Demopolis,  Alabama,  October  27, 1871. 

FRANCIS  S.  LYON  recalled. 

The  Witness.  Being  called  yesterday,  when  I  was  not  expecting  at  the  moment  to 
be  called,  I  came  without  my  notes,  and  I  made  two  errors  of  statement,  and  perhaps  did 
not  express  myself  as  I  desired;  and  therefore,  last  night,  I  wrote  out,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  recollect,  the  questions  put  to  me  by  General  Blair,  and  also  my  answers,  care- 
fully, which  I  propose  to  submit  in  place  of  the  record  of  the  reporter  of  what  I 
uttered,  which,  however,  I  have  po  doubt  is  perfectly  accurate. 

The  CirtiiRMAN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  substitution,  except  that  I  have  taken 
very  full  notes,  with  a  view  of  cross-examining,  and  I  d6  not  kiiow  that  they  would 
agree  with  the  proposed  record,  which  it  is  desired  to  substitute. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  suggest,  then,  that  the  paper  be  received,  and  that  the  witness  read  over 
the  manuscript  he  now  presents,  that  the  chairman  may  know  its  contents,  and  be 
able  to  cross-examine  thereon. 

Witness  proceeiled  to  read  his  manuscript,  as  follows  :* 

FRANCIS  S.  LYON  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  this  State,  how  long  have  you  been  such,  and  where 
have  you  resided  f 

Answer,  I  am,  and  have  resided  in  the  State  since  its  organization,  and  resided  intho 
Alabama  Territory  before. 

Question,  What  public  position  have  you  held,  if  any  f 

Ansicer,  1  have  served  in  the  State  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  congress  from 
1862,  or  1863,  till  1865. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  Ku-Klux  organization,  or  of  any  combination  of  dis- 
guised persons,  to  disturb  the  peace  or  commit  acts  of  violence  or  disorder,  or  of  vio- 
^ce  or  disorder  committed  by  any  such  persons  f 

*  Por  farther  discussion  coDceining  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  see  page  1427. 
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Answer.  I  bavo  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  such  organization  ;  have  heard  of  acts 
of  violence  committed  by  persons  in  disguise,  such  as  the  killing  of  Mr.  Boyd,  tlio 
solicitor  of  Greene  County.  The  facts  of  this  case,  as  I  have  heard  them,  were,  that  a 
citizen  of  Greene,  a  white  man,  was  killed  on  the  road  near  Eutaw  and  robbed  of  money 
he  was  known  to  have;  that  a  ne<5ro  was  charged  with  the  offense,  and  killed  without 
a  trial ;  that  Boyd  had  said  publicly  he  had  proof  against  the  offenders,  and  would 
convict  them  of  the  offense  of  killing  the  negro.  This  is  the  only  supposed  causo  I 
ever  heard  for  the  killing  of  Boyd.  I  have  heard  of  the  case  at  or  near  Patoua,  where 
a  band  of  negroes  were  charged  with  firing  on  a  congregation  retiring  from  church  ; 
some  negroes  and  a  white  man  were  arrested  in  consequence  by  the  sheriff,  and  taken 
from  his  custody  or  the  Jail  and  hung  by  a  mob.  I  have  heard  of  some  other  cases  of 
violence  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  have  no  knowledge  of  them  myself. 

Question,  Have  you  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  State  ?  if  so, 
state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  they  have  since  the  close  of  the  late  war  been  loyal  or 
disloyal.   State  anything  you  may  know  or  believe  in  this  respect. 

Answer.  I  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  this  State,  and  believe 
the  great  mass  of  them,  indeed,  all  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  have  been,  since  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  entirely  loyal  to  the  Government,  State  and  Federal. 

Question,  Are  the  people  satisfied  with  the  constitution  and  laws,  State  and  Federal, 
under  which  they  live,  and  willing  and  able  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  laws  f 

Answer.  There  is  dissatisfaction  at  some  of  the  laws  of  Congress  and  with  the  consti- 
tution and  some  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress 
are  in  manv  respects  distasteful  to  the  people,  and  regarded  as  oppressive,  and  they 
would  gladly  see  the  objectionable  features  repealed.  The  State  constitution  is  objec- 
tionable both  on  account  of  the  manner  of  its  adoption  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  think  the  instrument  wa^  never  ratified  by  the  popuhir  will,  and  that  it  con- 
tains objectionable  provisions.  Many  would  be  glad  to  see  the  instrument,  in  some  of 
its  provisions,  changed  and  amended. 

Question,  State  the  cause,  if  known  to  you,  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  laws  of  the- 
State. 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  people  think  laws  for  their  government  have 
been  passed  by  persons  who  never  received  their  vote  and  were  not  their  authorized 
representatives.  The  constitution  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  under  a  pro- 
vision that,  if  it  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  registered  votes,  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  rejected.  Those  opposed  to  its  adoption  abstained,  under  this  provision,  from  vot- 
ing. A  msyority  of  registered  voters  did  not  vote  in  the  affirmative,  and  hence  the  con- 
siitution  wsis  not  adopted  by  the  people.  But  at  this  election,  where  the  majority 
failed  to  vote,  various  persons,  many  of  them  strangers,  received  a  minority  of  vot.es 
for  governor,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  other  offices,  and  went  into  office  not  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people.  A  State  government  thus  constituted  has 
passed  some  laws  oppressive  in  their  character  and  mischievous  in  their  effect.  The 
tax-law,  passed  in  1868,  contains  provisions  not  intended  for  the  public  good.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  extravagant  rate  of  taxation,  it  provides  that  where  a  man's  property  is  sold 
for  taxes,  he  can  only  redeem  by  paying  double  the  amount  of  the  tax  or  price  at  which, 
the  property  sold  and  all  cost.  And  where  a  deed  is  made  to  a  purchaser  at  a  tax  sale,  it 
is  made  conclusive  evidence,  whether  the  sale  was  legal  or  illegal,  that  all' the  requisites 
to  a  valid  sale  had  been  complied  with.  Under  this  law*  lands  in  large  quantities  have 
been  advertised  for  sale  by  dividing  a  section  into  sixteen  parts,  so  as  to  charge  for  a 
separate  advertisement  on  each  forty-acre  lot,  and  the  laws  so  arranged  as  to  give 
one  party  paper  the  legal  advertisements  for  several  counties.  A  paper  published  in 
this  town,  and  edited  by  a  radical  member  of  the  legislature,  named  Burton,  had  the 
public  printing  for  four  counties,  and  was  himself  the  reputed  author  of  the  law  re- 
ferred to.  As  evidence  that  this  law  was  intended  as  an  indirect  mode  of  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  citizens,  I  submit  a  number  of  the  paper  published  by  Mr.  Burton 
with  the  advertisement  of  tax  sales. 

.[The  witness  here  exhibits  a  newspaper,  entitled  "Southern  Republican,. Supple- 
ment," containing  twenty-one  and  one-half  columns  of  advertisements  by  tax  col- 
lectors of  tax  sales  of  real  estate  in  June,  1870,  in  the  counties  of  Maret-go,  Greene,  Perry, 
and  Choctaw,  Alabama.] 

Another  objectionable  law,  and  one  calculated  to  produce  fraud  and  mischief,  is  tho 
election  law,  which  prohibits  the  challenging  of  illegal  voters.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
do  this,  or  to  approach  within  40  feet,  I  believe,  of  the  polls,  and  a  citizen  may  see  a 
minor  or  non-resident  approach  the  ballot-box,  with  an  illegal  vote  in  his  hand,  with- 
out tho  right  to  warn  the  judge  of  election  or  announce  the  fact.  Another  objectionable 
law  is  the  act  authorizing  counties,  towns,  and  cities  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  rail- 
roads. Under  this  law,  a  majority  of  noii-property-holding  voters  may  compel  those 
who  hold  property  to  take  stock  in  a  railroad  against  their  wishes,  and  in  opposition 
to  their  best  judgment. 

Question.  If  you  know,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  that  acts  of  oppression  have  boea 
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committed  upon  the  people  or  aoy  x*<>rtion  of  them  by  oflBcere  of  the  Federal  or  State 
government,  since  the  war,  state  them. 

Answer.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  cases  of  oppression  by  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government  siuce  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  final  surrender  of  General  Taylor  to 
CJeneral  Canby,  I  saw  a  printed  order  from  General  Canby  posted  up,  requiring  all  per- 
sons who  had  sold  cotton  to  the  Confederate  States  to  surrender  it  to  the  United 
States  authorities,  under  pain  of  having  their  property  confiscated  if  they  failed  to  do 
so.  I  had  myself  on  hand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  bales  of  cotton  which  I  ha<l 
agreed  to  sell  to  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  States  for  confederate  bonds,  but  had 
not  delivered  the  cotton.  Upon  seeing  this  order,  I  called  upon  Goueral  Hubbard,  in 
command  at  Dcmopolis,  told  him  I  had  the  cotton,  and  was  ready  to  obey  General  Can- 
by's  order,  and  asked  him  to  send  an  officer  with  me  to  my  plantation  and  receive  it. 
His  reply  was  that  ho  had  no  orders  to  receive  the  cotton,  but  would  send  an  officer  to 
examine  the  cotton  and  count  the  bales,  and  did  so.  Subsequently  an  agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  General  Durdan,  demanded  it,  and  I  commenced,  under  arrange- 
ment with  him,  to  haul  it  to  a  railroad  depot,  and  had  hauled  some  seventy-five  bales, 
when,  as  I  was  informed  and  believe,  sundry  wagons,  guarded  by  Unitinl  States  soldiers 
in  uuiform,  went  upon  my  plantation  and  took  off  twenty-six  bales  of  the  cotton  in  the 
night-time,  a  man  named  Kuglisli  having  inquired  of  the  manager  on  the  plantation 
shortly  before,  "if  he  would  consent  to  accept  ^2,000  in  gold  and  sleep  soundly  all  night." 
The  next  day  twelve  wagons,  guarded  by  United  States  soldiers  in  uniform,  went  upon  my 
plantation,  and  took  off  about  seventy  bales  of  the  cotton.  These  wagons  were  pursued 
to  Uniontown,  and  the  commanding  officer  at  that  place  was  induced  to  place  the  cotton 
under  military  protection  till  I  could  return  home  from  an  absence  at  Montgomery. 
On  my  return  I  reported  the  facts  to  General  Hubbard,  who  ordered  the  cotton  to 
Dcmopolis,  and,  at  my  request,  arresteil  one  Ruter,  who  claimed  to  take  it  under  the 
authority  of  some  cotton  agent  in  Mississippi,  but  having  no  legal  evidence  of  such 
authority.  While  engaged  in  the  hearing  of  the  proof  as  to  Rnter^s  takiug  the  cotton, 
General  Hubbard  received  an  order  from  some  superior  officer,  telling  him  he  regarded 
Ruter  as  a  cotton  agent,  and  ordering  his  discharge.  My  cotton  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  Treasury  agent,  although  I  did  not  think  the  capture  of  it  after  the 
close  of  the  war  made  a  lawful  prize.  Other  cases  of  much  hardship  and  oppres- 
sion in  seizing  cotton  after  the  war  occurred.  Mr.  John  Collins,  an  old  man  and 
a  decided  Union  man,  having  openly  opposed  the  war  from  beginning  to  end, 
had  four  hundred  bales,  which  he  had  agreed  to  sell  to  an  agent  of  the  Confed- 
erato  States  for  confederate  bonds,  but  had  never  delivered  it;  was  compelled,  after 
the  war,  to  surrender  it  up  to  a  Treasury  agent,  never  having  received  a  cent  of  valne 
for  it ;  and  Gaius  Whitfield,  another  Union  man,  had  his  cotton  seized  also  after  the 
war.  These  and  similar  acts  were  regarded  as  oppressive  and  illegal.  It  is  believed 
no  legal  sale  had  been  made  of  the  cott^on,  and  no  title  could  legally  have  been  acquired 
by  capture  after  the  war  had  closed.  Some  acts  occurred  on  the  part  of  military  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  after  the  war  which  were  regarded  as  highly  oppressive.  Some 
six  or  seven  young  men  of  Eutaw  were  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  riot  or  assault  and 
battery,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  at  the  Dry  Tortugas  for 
various  periods'  from  two  to  six  years,  as  I  believe.  The  facts,  as  reported  to  me, 
were,  that  one  of  them,  in  the  day-time,  met  a  man  on  the  street  named  Bird,  and 
charged  him  with  stealing  his  father's  wood.  A  fight  occurred,  without  the  use  of  any 
weapon  but  the  fist.  No  great  damage  done,  but  there  were  threats,  not  executed,  of 
riding  Bird  on  a  rail.  Such  were  the  facts,  as  I  understood  them.  The  young  men 
were  sent  through  the  State  under  military  guard,  handcuffed,  and  tbeir  friends  not 
allowed  to  supply  them  funds;  were  taken  by  way  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  to  Pensacola  by  sea.  A  Pensacola  newspaper  states  they  were 
seen  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  in  that  harbor,  in  chains,  guarded  by  United  States  sol- 
diers. The  statement  in  the  paper  was  shown  to  General  Meade,  and  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  case.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  remitted,  and  the  men  discharged 
without  the  means  of  transportation  back,  and  ha^l  to  sail  to  Galveston,  where  they 
could  telegraph  their  friends  for  aid.  Such  was  my  information.  Another  case,  re- 
garded as  oppressive,  occurred  at  Livingston,  Sumter  County.  A  Mr.  Barker,  a  car- 
riage-maker, and  worthy  man,  was  arrested  in  his  house  in  the  night-time,  handcuffed, 
taken  to  Selma,  without,  as  I  understood,  being  informed  of  the  charge  against  him. 
He  was  released  and  sent  home,  and  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  supposed 
witness  upon  whose  statement  the  arrest  was  made,  denied  ever  having  accused  him  of 
anything. 

QKCstioiu  What  has  been,  and  is  now,  the  relation  or  stato  of  feeling  between  the 
white  and  colored  people,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Answer.  It  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  until  lately,  been  generally  kind  and  friendly. 
There  have,  no  doubt,  been  individual  cases  otherwise,  but  I  think  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  white  people  has  been,  and  is  now,  to  do  the  blacks  justice.  If  the  colored 
people  werp  let  alone  by  political  demagogues  and  unworthy  office-seekers,  there 
would  bo  but  little  trouble  between  the  races.    When  the  Loyal  Leagues  were  in 
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operation,  efTorts  were  made  by  designing  "white  men  to  control  the  votes  of  the  negroes, 
by  representing  to  them  that  their  old  owners  would  re-oushive  them  if  they  bad  the 
power,  a  thing  which  everybody  ought  to  know  is  utterly  false.  There  is  no  power  to 
do  any  such  thing,  and  no  disposition  to  do  it  if  the  power  existed.  It  is  said  they  are 
tuld  by  some,  who  wish  to  control  their  vote«,  that  plantei'S  do  not  pay  them  sufficient 
wages  for  their  labor.  My  own  judgment  is,  that  they  are  paid,  generally,  as  much 
as  planters  can  afford.  Neither  party  can  make  much  money  in  the  present  state  of 
things. 

Question.  Are  negroes  allowed  in  this  State  the  exercise  of  their  civil  and  political 
rights,  such  as  holding  office  when  elected  or  appointed,  being  witnesses  in  courts, 
serving  on  juries,  &c.  t 

Answer.  1  know  of  no  instance  to  the  contrary.  According  to  my  observation,  the 
same  measure  or  rule  of  justice  is  accorded  to  a  black  man  as  to  a  white  mau  in  our 
couits  of  justice. 

Question.  Do  the  white  people,  so  far  as  yon  know,  apprehend  any  collision  of  races 
or  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  on  the  part  of  either  white  or  black  t 

Answer,  I  have  not  myself,  and  do  not  know  any  one  else  who  apprehends  a  collision 
of  races.  Some  riotous  disturbances  have  occurred,  and  a  late  occurrence  at  Dayton, 
in  this  county,  looked  threatening,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people  pr»*vented  trouble, 
and  will,  I  think,  continue  to  prevent  it.  It  was  understood  that  W.  B.  Jones,  a  candi- 
date for  office,  was  to  address  the  people  at  McKinley's,  and  a  band  of  negroes,  some 
five  hundred,  it  is  said,  went  there  or  near  there  armed  and  in  a  threatening  manner, 
but  for  what  puii)ose  or  upon  whoso  invitation  I  am  not  informed.  Imprudent  or 
inflammatory  speeches  to  such  a  people  or  in  their  hearing  might  involve  trouble,  and 
although  every  citizen  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  bear  arms,  no  body  or  combinatiou  of 
persons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  political  gatherings  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
An  occurrence,  such  as  the  papers  of  this  morning  report  to  have  happened  in  Missis- 
sippi, might  take  place.  A  body  of  armed  negroes  at  Artcsia,  in  Mississippi,  during 
the  progress  of  a  political  speech,*  fired  upon  and  killed  an  unarmed  white  man  without 
the  slightest  cause  or  provocation  and  under  most  aggravated  circnmstances,  accordiug 
to  the  newspaper  accounts.  Such  things  may  happen  anywhere,  among  such  people, 
and  involve  serious  consequences. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  W.  B.  Jones  make  speeches,  and  is  his  manner  violent  and 
insulting  or  otherwise  f 

Anstver.  1  have  not  heard  Mr.  Jones  make  a  speech  since  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. He  was  then  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Seymour  and  Blair  ticket.  I  heartl  him 
make  a  speech  at  Forkland,  in  Greene  County  ;  Mr.  Charles  Hays  also  addressed  the 
people  at  the  same  meeting ;  Jones  told  the  meeting  in  this  speech  that  he  and  Hays 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  at  Montgomery  to  quit  the  radical  and  join  the  demo- 
cratic party ;  Hnys  did  not  admit  the  agreement  altogether,  and  Jones  denounced 
him  in  quite  an  insulting  manner;  I  heard  Jones  speak  also  in  a  democratic  club  in 
Demopolis ;  he  was  iierce  and  violent  against  the  radicals,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  insulted  Judge  O'Connor  very  grossly.  He  is  sometimes  offensive  in  his  manner 
as  a  8p(*aker,  and  seems  to  know  but  little  of  the  courtesies  or  proprieties  of  debate. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  intimidation  or  attempt  to  intimidate  voters  at  any 
election  ? . 

Ausivcr.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State, 
before  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  now  t 

Anstcei'.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  State  debt,  from  the  fact  that  I  for- 
merly had  charge  of  it  as  a  State  commissioner.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
State  debt  was  a  fraction  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  less,  I  think,  than 
three  and  a  half  millions.  Some  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  debt  during 
the  war ;  but  this  part  of  the  debt  was,  as  required  by  President  Johnson,  repudiated ; 
I  mean  the  debt  incurred  duriqg  the  war.  The  debt  was  increased  somewhat  under 
Parson's  administration  as  governor,  and  also  under  Governor  Patron's ;  and  when  the 
State  government  went  fully  into  the  hands  of  the  radical  party,  the  debt  had  been  in- 
creased to  some  eight  millions  in  round  numbers.  The  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  State, 
in  my  opinion,  now  amount  to  over  $25,000,000 ;  the  rapid  increase  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  loan  of  $2,000,000  to  the  Stanton  Railroad,  $2,500,000  to  the  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery road,  and  bj'  the  indorsement  by  the  State  of  the  bonds  of  railroad  companies 
to  the  extent  of  $16,000  per  mile  of  every  railroad  built  m  the  State.  It  has  been 
openly  charged  and  is  believed,  and  in  fact  to  some  extent  has  been  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  legislature,  that  the  large  loans  referred  to  were  procured  by  exten- 
sive bribery  of  members.  One  member,  Mr.  Haixly,  from  Dallas,  was  proved  to  have 
received  $;&,000,  and  the  governor  himself  was  not  free  from  suspicion.  In  the  crip- 
pled condition  of  the  State,  such  a  debt  is  most  oppressive  upon  tax-payers. 

Question.  In  what  manner  have  the  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  been  executed— satis- 
factory to  the  people  or  otherwise  f 

Answer,  Not  in  a  manner  generally  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  the  judges  in  office,  or 
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most  of  them,  when  they  entered  npon  their  deities^  were  strangers  to  the  people. 
They  were,  or  rather  many  of  them,  what  we  call  here  carpet- hagj^ers,  seeking;  any- 
tiling  to  bo  fonud  after  the  <?lo8e  of  the  war.  They  accepted  almost  any  office  within 
reach ;  some  of  them  were  not  qualified,  either  from  character  or  attaiumcntB,  for  judi- 
cial stations,  but  they  accepted.  With  such  men  forjudges^,  the  general  administration 
of  justice  has  not  conunanded  the  public  respect  or  confidence.  I  heard  lately  of  one 
case  where  a  circuit  judge,  having  a  negro  on  trial  before  him  for  a  penitentiary  offense, 
and  while  the  jury  were  out,  sentenced  tlie  accused  to  two  years  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary ;  and  when  the  jury  returned,  their  verdict  was,  not  guilty.  Such  a  case 
is  not  calculated  to  inspire  people  with  respect  for  the  administration  of  justice  ;  I 
Lave  heard  of  the  compromise  of  criminal  cases  out  of  court,  a  practice  not  authoriziMl 
by  law.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  such  cases,  Imt  have  heard  of  them.  Some 
of  the  judges  in  office  have  enforced  the  laws,  I  believe,  reasonably  well ;  but  the 
people  desire  a  new  election  forjudges  and  solicitors.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  or  mode  by  which  they  obtained  office. 

[The  witness  having  concluded  the  reading  of  the  foregoing,  the  examination  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  :1 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  There  was  before  us,  three  days  ago,  a  woman  who  called  herself  Eliza 
Lyon,  the  wife  of  Abe  Lyon;  both  of  whom  ,  I  Mieve,  were  your  servants  formerly  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  Eliza  was  raised  in  my  family  as  a  house-servant,  and  her  husband 
w;is  a  blacksmith  on  my  plantation,  and  a  very  valuable  one. 

Question.  She  testified  to  the  killing  of  her  husband  in  Choctaw  County.  I  desire  to 
ask  you  if  she  gave  you  an  account,  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  f 

Amner,  Yes,  sir ;  very  shortly  after  the  occurrence  happened  this  woman,  Eliza, 
came  to  my  house  and  told  me  of  it.  I  had  heard  of  it  before.  She  told  me  of  what  had 
occurred.  I  was  exceedingly  anxious,  for  I  felt  under  obligations  to  her  and  the  man, 
to  see  Justice  done,  if  I  could  have  it  done.  I  interrogated ner  with  great  particularity 
as  to  the  facts.  I  did  not  know  exactly  where  he  lived  until  she  came  to  me  then. 
Ho  had  formerly  lived  with  Judge  Luther  R,  Smith,  near  Tuskaoma,  eighty  milea 
fi  oin  here.  She  told  me  he  had  moved  to  Dr.  McCall's ;  that  he  was  carrying  on  his 
trade  of  blacksmith,  and  that  on  a  certain  night  a  numl)er  of  armed  men  appeared  at  bis 
house  in  the  night-time ;  that  she  saw  them,  and  she  distinctly  saw  white  men  and  negro 
men  ;  she  knew  there  were  whites  and  negroes  in  the  crowd,  but  she  could  not  tell  in 
what  proportion,  how  many  whites  or  blacks ;  she  gave  me  the  particulars  of  the  kill- 
ing of  her  husband :  a  most  cruel  one  as  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  my  life ;  they  took  him 
out  and  shot  him.  I  asked  her  if  he  had  had  any  quarrel  with  anybody  in'the  neigh- 
borhood that  could  possibly  have  led  to  the  attack.  She  first  said,  and  I  thought  very 
lionestly  and  think  so  now,  that  she  did  not  know  of  a  single  dispute  ho  hatl  had  in  that 
neighborhood  ;  she  could  not  assign  the  remotest  cause  for  it,  and  did  not  suggest  a 
suspicion  against  anybody ;  but  she  finally  remarked,  she  remembered  the  fact  that  Abe 
liacf  employed  a  negro  man  to  assist  him  as  a  fetriker  in  the  shop  ;  that  while  he  was  at 
work  he  contracted  an  account  with  a  merchant  in  the  neighborhood  for  goods,  and  Abo 
went  his  security ;  she  said  the  fellow  became  idle  and  worthless,  and  Abe  could  not  ^^et 
him  to  work,  and  dismissed  him.  After  he  dismissed  him,  the  man  applied  to  Abe*tbr 
some  small  amount  of  property  he  had  at  Abe's  house ;  he  had  left  with  him  chickens, 
for  one  thing,  and  some  other  things,  and  Abe  told  him  he  should  not  take  them  awav 
until  the  debt  he  was  security  for  to  this  merchant  was  paid.  She  said  the  man  re- 
plied to  him  that  the  property  would  not  do  him  any  good ;  that  he  went  off.  She 
did  not  hear  of  him  again  until  the  morning  after  the  nmrder  of  Abe.  She  heard  of 
that  man  leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  going  to  Tnskaoma  with  a  trunk  on  his 
shoulder,  and  she  said  it  might  have  been  him.  She  did  not  know ;  she  had  no  grounds 
to  suspect  him,  except  what  she  disclosed  to  me.  She  could  not  tell  who  it  waa  ;  that 
was  the  only  person  she  snpposed  Abe  had  had  any  sort  of  difficulty  with.  She  told 
me  distinctly  she  could  not  recognize  any  person  in  the  crowd.  I  immediat-ely  wrote 
to  Dr.  McCall,  a  gentleman  I  had  heard  of.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.  I 
begged  of  him  to  give  me  the  particulars  if  he  had  any  theory  uimu  that  subject ;  if 
there  was  any  suspicion,  just  to  let  me  know  what  the  facts  were  and  what  steps  I 
could  take  U)  investigate  ;  but  our  mails  are  very  irregular,  and  althou<jh  I  have  writ- 
ten him  two  letters,  I  have  never  got  a  reply  to  either  of  them. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  Al>e  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  his  character  was  about  such*  as  the  negro  possesses  generally;  ho 
was  a  very  stout,  strong,  athletic  man,  a  very  powerful  man,  a  fine  mechanic  ;  a  man 
of  some  temper  and  considerable  will,  but  I  had  no  trouble  with  him  :  his  father  be- 
longed to  me  before  him ;  he  is  on  my  plantation  now.  Ho  was  a  man  of  some  temper 
and  will,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  such  an  ofleiise  should  have  been  com- 
niitt^id.  1  do  not  know  of  any  conduct  of  his  to  justity  any  sort  of  ill-treatment.  I  heard 
a  rumor  that  he  was  accused— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — that  ho  had 
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been  concemctl  with  a  white  man  in  stealing  a  mule.  Most  of  my  servants  remained 
on  my  plantation  and  are  there  now.  He  went  away,  and  it  was  said  he  was  afraid  of 
being  involved  in  a  prosecution  with  a  white  man  in  jail  here  for  stealing  a  mule,  but  I 
never  heard  a  fact  to  connect  him  with  it. 

Quvstiou.  Was  ho  liked  by  the  white  people  generally  T 

Anstver.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  case  there.  I  never  knew.  He  was  hired  here 
to  a  man  of  his  own  color,  a  blacksmith,  for  some  time;  that  man  himself  said  Abe 
was  lazy  sometimes,  but  I  never  heard  any  imputation  on  his  character.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  white  people,  nor  any  objection  to  him,  but  I  never  heard 
any  complaint.  He  was  a  lazy,  idle  man  sometimes,  but  when  at  work  he  was  the  best 
negro  mechanic  I  ever  saw.  I  believe  I  never  heard  any  complaint  against  him.  I 
knew  he  was  a  man  of  some  temper  and  strong  will. 

Question,  Did  Eliza  state  to  yon  distinctly  that  there  were  negroes  in  this  crowd  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  asked  her  X)articularly.  She  had  before  told  me  this  circumstance 
about  the  discharge  of  the  striker  in  the  shop,  and  that  she  could  see  well  enough  to 
see  that  there  were  negroes  and  white  people  in  the  crowd.  I  think  she  told  me  she 
thought  that  there  were  seventy-five — a  large  number,  at  least.  I  asked  if  there  were 
more  whites,  or  blacks.  She  said  she  did  not  know,  but  she  knew  she  had  seen  both 
whites  and  negroes  in  the  crowd.  I  tried  theu  to  find  out  from  her  if  ho  had  had  anj' 
difficulty  with  negroes  in  the  neighborhood  anywhere.  She  told  me  she  did  not  know 
of  a  case,  excepting  this  striker. 

Question,  Did  she  know  of  any  case  of  his  having  had  a  quarrel  with  any  white  man 
in  the  town  ? 

Anstver.  No,  sir.  I  asked  that,  and  she  said  she  did  not  know  of  any  case  at  all,  and 
bad  not  heard  of  an  instance. 

Question.  Did  she  say  anything  about  expressions  used  by  the  people — by  these  men, 
when  they  were  killing  him  f 

Answer.  She  told  nje  a  good  many  white  people  assembled,  and,  among  the  number, 
told  me  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  a  manager  on  my  plantation,  named  Smith  ;  that 
he  was  present,  and  that  the  people  seemed  very  indignant  and  sorry  for  the  act. 

Question,  That  was  subsequent  to  the  killing? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  But,  in  the  act  of  killint;,  w;is  there  any  reasou  given  or  exx)ression  used 
showing  the  motive  for  killing  him  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir.  I  asked  her  that  question  ;  she  said  there  was  not  a  word  said  in 
her  hearing  as  to  why  the  killing  took  place ;  that  Abe  asked  what  complaint  they  had 
against  him,  and  she  heard  no  reply. 

Question.  Did  she  say  by  whom  the  killing  was  done,  the  whites  or  blacks  who  were 
present  T 

Answer.  She  did  not  say ;  she  said  he  was  taken  off  for  some  distance  and  shot.  I 
do  not  think  she  saw  the  actual  shooting ;  she  could  not  tell  me  whether  it  was  by 
whites  or  blacks. 

Question.  Did  she  say  anything  about  their  taking  him  up  and  carrying  himt 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir ;  she  said  they  took  him  off.  I  think  she  stiid  they  took  him  up.  I 
know  she  said  they  took  him  ofi:'  by  force  from  the  house  some  distance;  I  think  she 
said  they  carried  him.  He  was  a  very  uncommon  stout  man,  and  weighed  230  or  240 
pounds. 

Question.  Did  she  give  that  as  a  reason  for  supposing  they  wore  negroes  T 

Answer,  No,  sir;  she  did  not  give  me  any  reason  for  supposing  they  were  negroes; 
she  stated  simply  that  she  saw  and  recognized  that  there  were  negroes  and  whit^  men 
present. 

Question,  You  have  no  information  in  regard  to  this  matter  from  any  other  person  t 

Answer.  I  never  have  got  a  particle.  I  have  inquired  of  persons  from  Choctaw 
County,  who  could  not  give  me  any  of  the  facts  about  it.  I  never  got  an  answer  to 
two  letters  I  wrote  to  Dr.  McCall,  asking  for  information.  I  intended  to  have  gone  to 
Choctaw  and  inquired  into  it,  if  I  could  have  obtained  any  information  that  would 
have  induced  me  to  believe  I  would  have  got  any.  I  do  not  know  that  my  letters  were 
ever  received.  Between  this  and  that  portion  of  the  country  the  mail  accommodations 
are  very  unreliable,  very. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Had  you  sold  your  cotton  to  the  confederate  government,  and  received 
payment  for  it  in  confederate  bonds  T 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  received  the  bonds,  and  had  agreed  to  sell  it,  but  they  left 
tbe  cotton  in  my  possession. 

Question,  Did  you  hold  the  cotton  as  a  bailee  ? 

Answer,  I  held  it  ready  to  be  delivered  to  any  officer  or  persons  representing  the  con- 
federate government,  whenever  they  applied  for  it. 

Question,  Were  you  requested  to  hold  it  as  a  bailee  for  the  government  T 
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Ansiper,  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  reqaested  to  retain  it  antil  called  for — nntil  the  confederate 
goTemmeut  wantc^l  it. 

Quention.  Did  yon  then  regard  the  transaction  as  complete — that  yon  had  sold  the 
cotton,  that  yon  had  received  the  payment,  and  that  you  were  simply  a  bailee  of  the 
confederate  government  T 

Answer.  That  was  the  state  of  things,  sir.  I  would  have  delivered  it  to  the  confed- 
erate government  at  any  moment  when  applied  for.  I  had  not  delivered  it,  and  I  had 
claims  against  the  confetlerate  goveniment.  If  the  courts  had  beeu  open  to  me  at  that 
time,  1  conld  have  made  a  question  as  to  my  light  to  pay  myself  what  the  confederate 

government  owed  me ;  and  I  think  in  equity  I  would  have  beeu  able  to  have  estab- 
shed  it.  ^ 

Question.  Tour  claim  consisted  simply  of  your  holding  the  notes  of  the  confederate 
government  f 

Answer.  That  I  held  the  notes  of  tbe  confederate  government  to  a  considerable 
amount ;  the  confederate  government  owed  tne  some  six  thousand  dollars  for  one  it«m — 
com  fn)m  my  plantation,  and  for  a  considerable  amount  of  stock  tbey  had  taken  from 
my  plantation. 

Question.  Had  the  confederate  government  given  you  a  lien  on  this  cotton  for  any  of 
these  claims  T 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  The  Treasury  agents,  I  understand  you,  took  xwssession  of  the  whole  of 
your  cotton  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  fact  that  I  omitted,  that  did  not  occur  to  me  until 
you  asked  me  that  question,  wbich  I  beg  to  explain  now.  The  Govcnimeut  took  i»o«}- 
session  of  the  seventy  bales  brought  bere  under  the  order  of  General  Hubbanl.  I 
went  on  and  delivered  it  as  I  could,  hauling  it  to  town.  I  hauled  it  to  the  station  and 
delivered  to  the  station  here,  under  the  arrangement  with  General  Dustin,  but  liefore 
I  completed  the  delivery,  the  Government  made  an  order  authorizing  the  planter  to 
reserve  one-fourth  for  taking  care  of  tbe  cotton  and  delivering  it.  I  reserved  that 
one-fourth  of  the  bales. 

Question.  You  received  then,  as  1  understand,  one-fourth  of  the  bales  for  your  ser- 
vices and  care  in  preserving  it  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  Government  claimed  that  this  was  lawful  prize  as  belonging  to  the 
confederate  government  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  order  of  Geoeral  Canby  treated  it  as  cotton  sold  to  the  confed- 
erate government,  and  ordered  the  delivery.  I  walked  out  and  saw  it  printed  on  the 
bales  in  lar^e  capitals.  I  saw  a  notice  on  my  jialings,  giving  notice  that,  if  the  cotton 
was  not  delivered,  confiscation  would  follow.  A  great  deal  of  the  cotton  wj\s  deliv- 
ered under  protest.  I  have  many  of  the  protests  in  my  office  now.  Mine  was  lioally 
closed  under  protest  that  tbe  Government  had  no  title. 

Question.  Claims  are  now  being  made  against  the  Government  for  this  cotton  ? 

Answer.  I  have  made  none  myself,  but  there  is  a  claim  in  favor  of  Mr.  Collius's  es- 
tate. I  am  the  executor  under  his  will.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  I  filed  the  pe- 
tition in  the  Court  of  C?aims,  claiming  pay  for  his  cotton,  as  he  was  a  uniformly  Union 
man. 

Question.  Is  that  claim  pending  now  in  the  Court  of  Claims  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  mentioned  yesterday  that  Mr.  Collins  was  pardoned  by  Mr.  Johu- 
8on,  President,  and  under  the  act  of  Congress  that  pardon  is  made  evidence  that  be 
had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy ;  that  he  had  assisted  in  the  war ;  and  is  not 
allowed  to  be  introduced  for  any  other  purpose. 

Question.  Were  the  young  men  you  spoke  of  belonging  to  Eutaw  who  were  arrested 
by  military  authority  and  sent  to  the  Dry  Tortuga^j,  discharged,  as  soon  as  the  facts 
were  made  known  to  the  commander  of  this  department,  General  Meade  ? 

Anstccr.  As  I  explained  yesterday,  I  mentioned  the  facts  to  General  Meade,  and  some 
weeks  after  that  time,  I  do  not  remember  how  long,  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers 
that  they  had  been  discharged. 

Question.  1  will  ask  you,  also,  whether  you  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Barker,  of  Liv- 
ingston, to  General  Meade  ? 

Answer.  I  did,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  cause  his  discharge,  also  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  he  did.  General  Meade  told  me,  when  I  stated  the*charactcr  of 
Mr.  Barker,  and  what  I  had  heard  of  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest,  that  when  he 
reached  Selma  he  would  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  have  justice  done  to  the  man  ; 
he  did  not  say  what  he  would  do,  but  if  the  facts  were  as  I  represented  them,  I  under- 
stood that  he  would  discharge  him.  I  returned  home,  I  think,  the  same  evening  I  saw 
the  general,  and  I  beard  subsequently  that  he  was  discharged. 

Question.  Was  General  Meade's  administration  in  this  department  regarded  as  a  just 
one? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.    I  heard  very  little  complaint  against  General  Mea<le.    We  consider 
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that  tho  best  military  administration  we  bave  bad  here ;  that  is,  be  did  us  tbe  justice 
to  state  tbat  the  constitution  of  our  department  was  defeated  by  twenty  thousand 
majority  ;  that  is  bis  report  to  the  Government. 

Queslian.  In  the  written  statement  you  submit  this  morning;,  you  do  not  make  an}' 
reference  to  what  you  testified  yesterday  in  relation  to  suits  for  treason  iu  Judge 
Bust«ed^s  court  ? 

Answer.  I  had  forgotten  tbat.  I  will  state  it  as  I  did  yesterday,  if  it  is  deemed  im- 
portant in  my  testimony. 

Qtiestion.  I  understood  you  to  implicate  the  then  district  attorney,  J.  Q.  Smith  f 

Answer,  Upon  the  information  of  others,  more  particularly;  I  do  not  know  tho  facts, 
personally  ;  the  common  reputation  of  the  country  was  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  district 
attorney,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  the  marshal,  prosecuted 'every  man  they  could,  who  applied 
for  a  pardon,  and  made  them  pay  enormous  costs,  in  Judge  Busteed's  court.  There  is 
another  fact,  while  I  am  upon  that  point,  which  I  will  state.  A  bill  was  filed  in  Judge 
Busteed's  court,  (thoy  asked  me  about  the  administration  of  justice,)  to  foreclose  two 
mortgages  on  this  railroad,  from  Selma  to  Meridian,  and  the  cost  of  that  chancery  suit, 
paid  by  the  Now  York  creditors  of  the  road,  as  I  was  informed  the  other  day  in  New 
York,  amount  to  $122,000 — tho  costs  of  one  suit.  Why  or  wherefore  tbat  amount 
should  have  been  demanded,  I  am  unable  to  say.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  where  we 
feel  that  very  great  injustice  has  been  don©  the  country'  somewhere. 

Question.  These  facts,  I  understand  you  to  say,  yon  do  not  state  from  any  knowledge 
of  your  own  ?. 

Aitswer.  I  do  not  state  these  facts  about  the  costs,  but  I  state  the  faets  that  those 
costs  in  tho  chancery  court  amounted  to  ^122,000.  As  far  as  my  testimony  will  go, 
from  having  seen  accounts  of  tho  road  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  road,  Mr. 
Jordan,  in  New  York,  that  is  one  of  the  enormities  we  have  had  to  submit  to  here. 

Quvation.  Is  your  information,  that  there  was  corruption  in  the  institution  of  these 
prosecutions  for  treason,  and  their  withdrawal  in  Judge  Busteed*»  court  ? 

Aii8ica\  There  was  illegality  in  it.    We  do  not  think  a  district  attorney  has  tbe 

Fewer  to  compromise  a  prosecution  of  that  sort  upon  tbe  payment  of  illegal  costs, 
do  not  know  of  any  -fact  that  occurred  between  the  attorney,  thought,  and  the 
parties  prosecuted.  I  oiUy  know  that  there  was  a  general  clamor  that  they  bad  to 
pay  very  heavy  costs  ;  that  everybody  was  prosecuted,  and  the  prosecutions  instituted 
simply  to  make  costs  ;  that  is  what  we  understood  here.  Whatever  I  tell  you  on  that 
subject  is  from  common  reputation  in  the  country  ;  I  do  not  know  it  personally.  That 
was  a  subject  of  deep  complaint  all  over  this  country,  when  it  occurred. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  believe  itt 

Anstvei'.  I  believe  it  is  true ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  spoke  of  certain  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  as  being 
odious  to  the  people;  among  others,  that  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  for 
t^xes,  and  tbe  heavy  penalty  imposed  upon  redemption  t 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Questiott.  State  if  that  is  an  uncomnrou  penalty  in  other  States. 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  examined  the  laws  of  other  States  upon  that 
subject;  our  penalty  had  always  been,  up  to  that  time,  that  the  party  should  pay  the 
taxes  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount,  and  all  costs,  as  the  terms  of  redeeming. 

Question,  Does  not  that  penalty  afibrd  a  very  strong  stimulus  for  promptness,  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  people,  in  paying  their  taxe^f 

Ansiccr,  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  it  would.  There  would  be  a  strong  inducement  created 
by  that  to  a  tax-payer  to  meet  bis  taxes,  because  he  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  not  doing  it. 

Question.  According  to  your  statement  of  the  law,  the  redemption  may  be  made  at 
any  time  within  two  yeai*8  by  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  100  per  cent.  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  100  per  cent,  and  all  costs. 

Question.  That  would  amount,  perhaps,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  to  a  penalty 
of  50  per  cent,  per  year  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  i  understand  you  to  say  that  your  laws  made  the  tax  deed  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  legality  of  all  the  proceedings  anterior  to  the  sale? 

Anstcer,  That  is  the  provision  of  the  law,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  not  an  exception  ? 

Answer.  There  is  an  oxceptiou,  where  tbe  party  alleges  and  shows  that  bo  paid  the 
tax,  but  iu  all  other  respects,  upon  the  question  whether  the  property  was  liable  to 
assessment,  whether  it  was  sold  at  the  time  and  place  required  by  law,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  notice  required  by  law,  it  is  made  conclusive  evidence ;  a  party  cannot 
contest  it  at  all. 
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Question,  Would  it  bo  coDclusive  evidence  of  title  in  case  the  property  were  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation  at  all,  as,  for  example,  if  it  belonged  to  a  church,  or  an  educational  or 
charitable  institution,  would  it  be  conclusive  evidence  of  title  then  f 

Answer.  It  would  be  conclusive  so  far  as  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  pass  that 
provision.  I  think  it  would  be  unconstitutional  in  that  respect,  because  the  constitu- 
tion provides  "  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  by  the  due  pro- 
cess of  law." 

Question.  Suppose,  for  example,  your  court-house  square  were  sold  by  the  tax  collector, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  a  tax-deed  was  executed  to  the  purchaser,  which, 
you  say,  according  to  the  terms  of  your  law,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  regularity  of 
the  sale  and  all  proceedings  anterior  to  it,  have  you  any  idea  that  would  convey  a  title 
to  the  purchaser  ? 

Anstver.  No,  sir ;  because  it  would  be  known  that  that  property  was  not  subject  to 
taxation  at  all ;  but  in  all  cases  where  a  man's  land  is  subject  to  taxation,  whero  thoy 
have  the  right  to  assess  it  and  demand  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  this  deed  to  be  made 
recites  that  it  has  been  sold  for  taxes,  he  is  in  a  very  bad  tix,  unless  he  can  have  that 
law  declared  unconstitutional. 

Quention.  A  man  may,  even  under  that  law,  show,  against  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
deed,  that  he  had  paid  the  taxes  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  an  exception. 

Question.  With  those  exceptions,  is  not  the  law  similar  to  the  laws  of  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  to-day  f 

Answer.  I  have  never  seen  the  laws  of  these  States,  and  cannot  tell  you ;  but  if  those 
States  have  such  laws,  I  consider  them  very  unreasonable  myself. 

Question.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that,  notwithstanding  such  legislation  in  this 
State,  and  other  States,  the  courts  have  allowed  the  parties  to  go  behind  the  deed,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  law,  to  show  irregularities  in  the  proceedings  an- 
terior to  the  sale  T 

Answer.  We  have  had  no  case  here  decided  by  our  courts  under  that  law,  not  one. 
Before  the  pjissage  of  that  law,  it  was  the  universal  custom  to  go  behind  the  deed,  and, 
in  fact,  the  party  holding  the  deed  had  to  show  that  the  sale  was  regular  and  the  law 
had  been  complied  with ;  but  the  object  of  that  law  seems  to  be  to  cut  off  every  de- 
fense of  that  sort  that  a  man  might  have. 

Question.  You  have  no  idea  that  that  law  could  be  enforced  in  the  courts  in  this 
State? 

Answer.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  could ;  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be.  I  think  it  likely 
the  courts  would  hold  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  constit  ution,  and  void ;  but  I  have 
found  myself  very  much  mistaken  in  supposing  so  in  regard  to  some  other  laws.  They 
have  sustained  a  law  that  your  State  has  said,  and  most  of  the  other  western  States 
have  said,  was  unconstitutional — this  taxation  by  a  majority  of  votes,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  ha.s  occurred. 

Question.  Has  not  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  sustained  that  law,  or  a  similar  law, 
quite  recently? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  my  information  is  that  some  four  of  the  northwestern  States 
have  declared  it  unconstitutional  since  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cooley.  I  think  Indiana 
was  one,  but  you  know  better  than  I  do,  of  course. 

Question.  Our  supremo  court  quite  recently,  I  understand,  have  affirmed  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  similar  law  in  the  State  of  Iiuliana. 
Ansictr.  Our  State  has  done  the  same  thing,  sir. 

Question.  Where  a  section  of  land  is  delinquent  for  taxes,  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
your  law  requires  the  treasurer,  in  making  sale,  to  sell  the  smallest  sub-division  f 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir,  the  law  requires  that  the  land  shall  be  advertised  as  it  is  given  in — 
to  use  a  common  expression,  as  it  is  listed.  If  I  owned  a  section  and  a  half,  or  more, 
and  I  choose  to  put  it  down  in  quarter  sections,  they  have  a  right  to  advertise  in  that 
way  ;  but  if  I  put  it  down,  as  is  invariably  the  custom  here,  section  number  one,  and 
quarter  of  another,  and  a  half  of  another,  it  has  to  be  advertised  in  that  way  ;  that  is 
the  express  provision  of  the  law;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  sold,  the  tiix  collec- 
tor is  bound  to  sell  it  in  the  smallest  sub-divisions,  that  is,  a  forty-acre  lot ;  he  begins 
and  sells  enough  of  the  sub-division  to  raise  the  amount  due,  and  then  stops. 

Question.   Does  not  your  assessor  give,  in  assessing  a  section,  the  value  of  each  forty- 
acre  tract  ? 
Answer.   No,  sir,  the  whole  tract. 

Question.  In  the  advertisements  you  showed  of  the  delinquent  list,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  so  many  dollars  and  cents  are  assessed  upon  each  forty  acres,  unless  the  as- 
sessor originally  valued  them  separately  ? 

Answer.  I  have  seen  the  assessment  books  frequently,  and  they  do  not  contain  a  sep- 
arate valuation  of  each  forty-acre  lot.  That  has  never  been  the  practice.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  list  was  prepared  by  the  auditor  and  tax  collector  jointly,  but  it  is  not 
according  to  law,  and  it  is  not  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
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Que9ti<m.  In  point  of  fact,  may  not  each  forty  acres  of  a  given  section  differ  in 
value  T 

Answer,  That  is  the  case  very  often,  but  under  our  assessment,  if  you  own  a  planta- 
tion of  one  or  two  thousand  acres,  the  mode  is  to  assess  it  at  so  much  an  acre,  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  twenty  dollars,  whatever  the  assessor  thinks  it  would  average ;  but  it  is  never 
assessed  in  sub-divisions  of  forty  acres  at  all. 

Question.  But  when  your  tax  collector  comes  to  make  s^le,  to  realize  the  amount  of 
taxes  due,  he  must  offer  first  forty  acres,  inquiring  who  will  take  this  forty,  and  tal^e 
the  entire  ta::,  and  if  no  bid  is  made,  he  will  take  this  and  another  forty  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  he  offers  the  lowest  sub-division,  beginning  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  section  indicated  by  the  law  offering  it  for  sale — "  how  much  will  anybody  give  for 
this  1"  If  a  man  bids  an  amount  less  than  the  amount  of  taxes,  it  is  knocked  down 
to  him ;  and  he  takes  up  the  next  forty,  and  so  on,  until  he  gets  enough  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  costs. 

Question.  Is  the  land  liable  for  the  taxes  against  the  land  only,  or  for  all  against  the 
land-owner  T 

Answer.  Our  tax  laws  are  very  stringent.  They  give  to  the  State  a  lien  upon  all  the 
land  and  personal  property  of  a  mnn  for  his  taxes,  and  if  he  fails  to  pay,  the  tax  col- 
lector can  issue  an  execution  and  levy  on  his  property,  real  and  personal,  and  sell  it  to 
make  the  taxes. 

Question.  In  selling  the  section,  or  sub-division  here,  are  all  the  taxes  assessed  against 
the  owner  of  the  land  cumulated  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  the  whole;  a  man's  whole  lands  are  assessed,  and  the  State  has  a 
lien  upon  his  entire  landed  property,  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of 
his  taxes,  and  the  tax  collector  continues  to  sell  until  he  raises  the  amount,  and  stops 
at  that. 

Questioilf.  Is  not  that  generally  the  law  in  the  northern  States,  so  far  as  you  have  ob- 
served their  revenu^  laws  ? 

Answer.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  never  examined  the  revenue  laws  of  other  States ; 
my  attention  has  Iteeii^ontined  to  our  own  laws  here. 

Qmsiion.  What  at  this  time  is  the  debt  proper  of  the  State  of  Alabauia?  •  I  do  not 
refer  now  to  its  coutingent  liabilities,  its  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of  railroad  com- 
panies, but  simply  ask,  what  is  the  debt  proper  of  the  State  of  Alabama  at  this  time  f 

Answer.  I  am  not  in  possession,  at  this  moment,  of  the  materials  necessnry  to  give 
yon  an  accurate  statemeot  of  the  amount ;  I  should  suppose  it  to  be,  though,  some- 
where between  twelve  and  fifteen  millions;  somewhere  uear  there,  perhaps  fifteen 
millions,  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  be  accurate  on  the  subject.  I  could  have  obtained 
the  information  if  I  had  known  it  was  necessary,  but  I  have  never  looked  particularly. 
I  have  not  separated  what  you  call  the  contingent  liabilities  from  the  absolute  indebt- 
edness. W<i  treat  it  all  here  as  debt.  Where  the  State  hiis  indorsed  railroad  bonds, 
wc;  regard  it  as  part  of  the  debt  of  the  State — the  liability  of  the  State — because  wo 
have  never  yet  had  a  railroad  in  this  State  that  has  paid  any  money  or  made  any 
money  that  I  kuow  of. 

l^esiion.  Is  not  the  State  secured,  in  every  instance,  by  a  first  mortgage  lien  on  the 
railroads,  their  equipments,  rolling-stock,  &c.,  to  indemnify  it  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Has  the  State,  so  far,  been  compelled  to  pay  interest  upon  any  of  the  bonds 
indorsed  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  the  State  has  had  to  pay  on  the  Stanton  road,  I  think,  some  seven 
or  eight  hundi-ed  thousand  doUars,  that  has  accumulated,  loaned  to  the  Stanton  road  ; 
not  tne  indorsed  bonds,  but  the  bouds  loaned  to  the  road. 

Question,  Are  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  Stanton  road  included  in  the  debt  proper  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  include  them  in  the  debt  proper,  becau&o  they  are  the  obligations  of 
the  State  direct,  and  there  is  no  contingency ;  they  loaned  him  the  bouds  to  aid  him  in 
building  a  railroiul. 

Qnesiion,  What  is  the  amount  of  loaned  bonds  included  in  your  twelve  million  esti- 
ma*.ef 

Anstcer,  There  arc  two  millions  of  the  loan  to  Stanton,  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
the  loan  to  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  road,  making  four  and  a  half  millions  ;  and 
my  recollection  is  that  there  were  some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand — I  cannot  state 
that  positively — but  I  think  there  is  an  additional  loan  to  the  Montgomery  and  Eufala 
road,  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand. 
'-Question,  Leaving  these  loans  out  of  the  question,  her  debt  proper  would  not  amount 
to  over  eight  millions,  would  it  * 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  according  to  my  recollection  ;  I  have  the  comptroller's  report  at  my 
office.  The  debt  was  reporte<l  by  the  present  comptroller  in  18H8  or  18(i9,  before  the 
loan  was  made  to  Stanton.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  I  think,  he  reported  then  at 
a  little  over  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Question,  Do  you  refer  now  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  State  auditor  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  [examining  the  report  of  the  auditor.]    I  have  a  general  recoUec- 
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tion  that  he  reported  the  State  debt  at  a  fraction  over  eight  millions ;  I  had  not  seen 
this  for  a  year  or  two.  I  noticed,  though,  that  the  university  fund,  which  is  a  State 
debt,  the  school  fund,  the  sixteenth  section  fund,  and  the  surplus  of  the  revenue,  are 
included  in  the  liabilities  of  the  St-ate,  making  the  whole  $8,478,010  75 ;  that  was  the 
amount  of  the  State  indebtedness  before  the  loan  to  Stanton  and  the  Montgomery  and 
Mobile  company. 

Question,  What  is  the  date  of  the  report  from  which  you  obtained  that  statement  f 

Answer.  The  report  is  madd  in  1870, 1  think  ;  but  the  same  report  was  made  in  1869. 
This  is  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September,  1870.  The  same  statement  was 
made  in  his  report  for  1868  or  '69,  according  to  my  recollection. 

Question,  I  wish  to  iuquire,  in  this  connection,  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  State 
is  abundantly  indeumitied  against  losses  by  reason  of  the  loan  of  her  bonds  to  the 
Stanton  road,  and  to  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  road,  and  by  reason  of  her  indorse- 
ment of  the  bonds  of  the  other  railroad  coiporation  you  have  referred  to  t 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  know  a  single  case  where  it  is.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  State  is  not  sufficiently  indemnified  in  case  of  the  Stanton 
road.  1  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  indemnified  in  the  Montgomery  road ;  and  I  do 
not  know  one  of  these  new  rood  buildings  where  I  regard  the  State  as  perfectly  safe ; 
because,  from  our  experience  in  railrijaus,  and  the  management  of  railroads  in  this 
State,  they  have  never  yielded  any  revenues  to  the  Government. 

Question,  I  understand  you  to  say  the  State  has  the  first  mortgage  lien  upon  these 
roads  t 

Jnstcer.  Yes,  sir,  it  has;  and  I  do  not  think  wo  have  any  road  in  the  State,  unless  it 
may  be,  perhaps,  the  road  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point,  th.'it  can  do  much  more 
than  pay  expenses.  I  have  had  a  little  to  do  with  a  railroad  here.  I  was  a  stock- 
holder in  this  one,  and  lost  about  $20,000  in  it ;  and  it  is  through  the  richest  portion 
of  this  country. 

Questiox.  When  were  these  subsidies  made  by  the  legislature — these  grants! 

Ansicer.  The  loan  to  the  Stanton  road,  and  the  loan  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
were  made  last  November  or  December  was  a  year,  according  to  my  recollection — 
1869. 

Question,  Was  the  house  of  representatives  at  that  time  democratic? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  It  was  made  before  the  house  of  repi*esentatives  be- 
came democratic. 

Question,  Was  there  not  a  large  number  of  democrats  in  the  house  of  representatives  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  not  vote  equally  with  the  republicans  in  favor  of  these  grants  and 
subsidies  t 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  examined  the  vote ;  but  my  understanding 
is,  that  a  gcMMl  many  democrats  did  vote  for  these  subsidies. 

Question,  Was  it  made  a  party  measure  at  all  T 

Answer,  I  cannot  say  it  was  or  was  not,  for  I  was  not  at  the  seat  of  government  at 
that  time. 

Question,  Was  it  not  deemed  proper,  by  all  parties,  that  the  State  should  loan  its 
credit  to  these  struggling,  meritorious  enterprises  f 

Answer,  I  have  no  doubt  many  people  of  the  State  so  considered.  A  portion  of  them 
did ;  I  do  not  know  what  number.  For  one  citizen  of  the  State,  I  looked  upon  that  aa 
a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  State,  for  I  did  not  believe  then,  nor  do  I  believe  now, 
that  the  State  can  ever  be  saved  u:om  losses  in  these  matters.  If  the  whole  thing 
belonged  to  me,  I  would  compromise  it  by  taking  much  less  than  the  amount  of  debts 
due  from  those  companies.  I  have  been  apprehensive,  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that 
this  thing  wimld  take  very  much  the  course  it  took  in  Pennsylvania,  in  early  times — 
that  the  roads  would  be  sold  out,  and  would  fall  into  new  hands,  and  the  State  would 
have  to  foot  the  bills.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  that  policy.  I  have  had  a  ^ood  deal  of 
experience  in  the  public  debt  of  the  State.  I  was  engaged  six  years  in  wmding  up  a 
set  of  broken  banks,  to  pay  the  public  debt ;  and  I  think,  from  experience  then,  these 
loans  are  a  great  misfortune. 

Question,  Did  the  public  generally  regard  these  railroad  enterprises  as  needed  for 
developing  the  resources  of  your  State,  and  facilitating  commerce  and  business  f 

Answer,  1  met  with  some  people  who  were  in  favor  of  buildiog  railroads,  and  I  met 
others  who  were  much  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not  know  which  way  the  majority  was ;  I  did 
not  converse  with  many  people  on  that  subject  while  these  matters  were  pending,  but 
when  these  loans  passed,  and  the  people  were  informed  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  passed,  there  was  universal  opposition  to  them,  as  far  as  I  heard  the 
expression  of  opinion,  or  very  general,  1  will  not  say  universal ;  a  very  general  oppo- 
sition to  them ;  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  most  of  the  intelligent  peojde  is,  that  they 
were  procured  by  bribery  and  corruption — the  passage  of  this  loan,  I  mean. 

Question.  Such  charges  are  not  confined  to  Alabama? 

Answer,  No,  sir.   But  we  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind  hero  until  since  the  war. 
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I  have  been  in  tlie  legislature  of  the  State  a  Domber  of  times,  and  I  never  heard  of  a 
question  of  bribing  a  member  until  since  the  war. 

Qnestion.  You  have  heard  of  such  charges  in  New  York  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  The  charges  are  not  confined  to  the  State  of  New  York  f 
Answer.  No,  sir.    I  suppose  the  thing  has  been  somewha't  contagious. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Have  your  laws  been  generally  well  enforced  since  the  war  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  in  some  instances  they  have  been  pretty  well  enforced ;  in  others,  I 
think  not. 

Question.  There  is  a  general  disposition,  is  there,  to  obey  the  laws,  on  the  part  of  your 
people  f 

Answer.  Yos,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  am  informed  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  obey  tho 
law8.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  general 
condition  now,  but  before  the  war  there  never  was  a  better  debt-pay inij  or  more  orderly 
population  in  any  State  of  this  Union  than  Alabama.  We  have  baa  trouble  since,  a 
good  deal,  but  we  think  we  could  account  for  that  in  many  respects. 

Q^uestion.  You  made  a  reference  in  your  written  statement  to  the  Ku-Klux  organiza- 
tion. I  understand  you  to  say  you  know  personally  nothing  of  that  organization  or  its 
purposes  f 

Answer.  I  never  met  a  man  or  heard  a  man  converse  upon  that  subject  who  would 
admit  that  ho  had  any  sort  of  connection  with  it,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  public  sentiment,  the  people  of  this  country,  the  great  mass  of  them,  were  as 
much  shocked  at  acts  of  that  sort  as  they  could  be  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Question.  Is  it  your  belief  that  such  an  organization  has  existed  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  organizations  may  have  called  themselves,  but  I 
believe  .that  secret  organizations  have  to  some  extent  existed,  and  that  they  have  com- 
mitted very  gross  outrages.  I  refer  to  the  case  at  Eutaw,  of  the  killing  of  Mr.  Boyd, 
and  the  case  at  Cross  Plains  and  Patona.  I  have  beard  of  those  cases,  committed  by 
men  in  companies  in  disguise.  I  have  hoard  of  these  cases  in  Choctaw,  killing  the 
man  Abe  in  the  night  by  persons  disguised.  I  do  not  know  what  they  called  them- 
selves, or  what  the  object  was.  ' 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  the  killing  of  this  mail  messenger  f 

Ansiecr.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  any  act  more  universally  regretted  than  that 
seemed  to  be,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  find  out,  it  was  the  act  of  an  individual — that  but 
one  person  was  seen. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  a  great  many  acts  of  violence,  all  committed  by  men  iu 
disguise,  in  the  night-time,  on  colored  people? 

Ansiper.  I  cannot  say  a  great  many  ;  1  have  heard  of  some,  and  some  of  colored  peo- 
ple conmiittiug  outrages  on  white  people ;  I  cannot  say  a  great  many. 

Question.  You  have lieard  several  instances  of  this  character  in  Choctaw  County  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  persons  in  disguise  doing  some  damage  by  burning  at  Judge 
Smith's,  I  thiok.  ^  I  have  heard  of  this  case  of  Neibling's,  and  I  have  heard  of  the 
shooting  of  a  judge  of  x>robate  on  the  public  road,  whether  by  persons  in  disguise  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Judge  Smith  is  the  jud^e  of  your  circuit  court? 

Answer.  Judge  Luther  R.  Smith  is. 

Question.  What  property  of  his  did  you  understand  was  destroyed? 

Answer.  I  heard  his  mill  was  burned,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  his  fence. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  the  case  of  Westbrook  in  this  county  ? 

Answer.  I  was  absent  at  the  North  when  that  occurred,  I  think.  I  left  about  that 
time.    Is  that  the  case  where  Dr.  Smith  was  shot  at  ? 

Question.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  difiereut  case ;  it  is  a  case  where  a  negro's  house  was  entered, 
after  night,  by  a  band  of  men,  and  he  was  taken  out  and  shot  to  pieces.  That  was  at 
Jcfierson. 

Answer.  I  have  not  heard  the  particulars  of  that ;  I  have  been  absent  from  the  State 
since  early  in  August,  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 
.  Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  disorders  in  the  county  west  of  you — in  Sumter 
County  ? 

Ansioer.  I  have  heard  of  the  killing  of  this  mail  agent ;  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
case  iu  Sumter  County ;  yes,  ther«  was  an  attack  made,  as  I  heard,  upon  the  house 
of  some  white  man  there  by  persons  in  disguise  at  night,  and  a  young  man  killed,  of  the 
attacking  jjarty.  I  heard  of  that  case,  and  I  heard  recently  of  a  negro  being  taken  out 
of  jail  and  hung,  or  killed,  by  some  party;  I  do  not  know  how  that  was;  I  dia  not 
hear  the  particulars. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  disturbances  in  Hale  County  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  tbe  diflBcnlty  that  occurred  there  in  the  presence  of 
Governor  Smith  and  Ex-Senator  Warner  ana  Ex-Governor  Parsons. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QiteaUon.  That  was  in  Greene  County  f 

Anmoer,  It  was  in  Hale  County;  Greene  is  the  county-seat.  It  was  reported  here 
that  in  the  ni^ht-time  there  were  some  demonstrations  made  in  Grecusborough ;  some 
persons  appeared  there,  but  I  heard  of  nobody  being  injured,  and  I  heard  no  particu- 
•  lars  about  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qtiesiion,  Do  you  know  Dr.  Blackford  of  that  county  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  by  men  in  disguise  f 

Atiswer,  No,  sir. 

Questian,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  attempt,  by  men  in  disguise,  upon  the  person  of  a 
school-teacher  in  this  county,  Mr.  Ncibling,  at  Major  Glovers  house  f 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that  case  spoken  of. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  of  him  being  tatoen  out  by  men  in  disguise  at  night  and 
severely  whipped? 

Answer,  I  heard  he  was  taken  out  by  men  in  the  night-time  and  whipped,  whether 
severely  I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  learn  any  particulars.  I  never  knew  or  saw  the 
voung  man.  I  have  heard  no  particulars  except  that  he  was  taken  out  and  whipped 
by  pei'sons  in  disguise,  and  in  the  night-time  ;  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  particulars 
beyond  that. 

Question.  The  committee  are  charged  by  the  resolution  of  Congress  with  inquiring 
into  the  question  whether  the  laws  are  generally  enforced,  and  whether  life  ana 
property  are  safe  in  this  and  other  Stat-es  of  the  South.  I  desire  you  to  state  to  the 
cominitteo  how  many  instances  of  homicide  have  been  committed  in  the  county  of 
Marengo  within  the  last  two  years  ? 

Answf.r.  I  do  not  remember.  This  case  now  of  VVestbrook  I  had  not  heard  of.  I  did 
not  know  that  was  his  name.  I  heard  there  was  a  negro  killed  about  Jeifersoh  some- 
where ;  but  I  do  not  remember  t.o  have  heard  his  name. 

Question,  I  do  not  limit  my  inquiry  to  colored  people,  but  I  include  all  rencontres 
between  white  men  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember ;  my  impression  has  been  that  the  people  of  this  county 
had  been  unusually  orderly.  I  do  not  remember  any  cases  of  homicide  in  this  county 
within  two  years,  excepting  of  the  killing  of  this  negro  down  here.  I  do  not  remember 
any  other  case  ;  perhaps  if  you  would  mention  any  you  have  heard  of  it  might  refresh 
my  memory ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  other  cases  at  this  time.  I  have  known 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  occur  about  here,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  cases  in  tbe  county 
except  that  negro.  I  have  heard  of  one  case  in  Sumter  County,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  across  here.  It  there  was  any  in  this  county,  I  do  not  remember.  Have 
any  cases  been  brought  to  your  notice?  Perhaps  it  would  refresh  my  memory  if  you 
would  mention  them. 

Question.  I  have  not  a  list  of  them  now,  and  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the 
parties ;  but  several  cases  have  been  mentioned  to  me. 

Answer.  It  is  very  likely  I  have  heard  of  ciises,  but  I  do  not  remember  them  now. 

Question,  So  far  as  your  information  extends,  Avhat  has  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
purpose  of  this  organization  of  men  in  disguise  in  inflicting  violence  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  can  form  no  very  satisfiictory  opinion  as  to  what  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  ;  from  the  facts  that  I  have  generally  heard  in  regard  to 
individual  cases,  particular  cases,  I  have  concluded  that  there  was  some  particular 
spite  or  malice  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  the  person  injured,  or  that  they  nad  imag- 
ined that  some  offense  had  been  committed  by  the  person  suffering. 

Question.  Would  that  lead  to  an  organization  embracing  fifty  or  seventy-five  men  ? 

Answci:  I  do  not  know  about  it. 

Question,  Have  you  any  idea  that  any  mere  private  grievances  would  lead  so  large  a 
number  of  men  to  imite  to  violate  the  law  ? 

Answer,  I  think  it  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  the  country,  and  everybody  I  know 
anything  about  is  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  anybody  elsewhere,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  ; 
I  do  not  know  what  has  prompted  these  things:  I  regret  that  they fiave occurred ;  but 
I  have  generally  supposed  that  evil-disposed  and  ba<l  people  have  organized  companies, 
or  got  companies  together  in  that  way,  of  bad  and  reckless  men,  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  other  parties  lor  some  supposed  ofiense,  or  some  idea  that  they  were  dangerous  to 
the  community,  or  something  ol  the  sort,  but  as  to  particulars,  I  can  give  you  none.  I 
do  not  know  what  has  caused  such  organizations ;  I  think  they  are  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary. 

Question,  As  a  general  thing,  have  they  been  inflicted  upon  the  colored  race  ? 
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Answer,  There  have  been  some  outrages  upon  the  colored  race,  but  I  do  not  know- 
that  I  can  say  that  as  a  general  thing ;  there  have  been  offenses  against  both  sides. 

Queaiian.  Wherever  white  men  have  been  visited  by  these  men  in  disguise,  have  they 
not  almost  uniformly  been  republicans  ? 

Answer,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  a  majority  of  them  republicans ;  It 
is  perhaps  pi-oper  that  I  should  explain  myself  by  saying  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  ill-feeling  between  some  republicans  and  the  original  settlers  of  this  country — 
a  good  deal ;  there  has  been  very  little  social  intercourse  between  them ;  there  has 
been  some  ill-feeling  against  persons  who  have  been  supposed  to  bo  unworthy  of  tlic 
positions  they  had  attained  here,  and  the  idea  was  that  they  were  endeavoring  to 
plunder  and  oppress  people.  We  have  had  instances  of  one  person  holding  two  or 
three  offices  at  a  time ;  that  has  been  considered  objectionable,  and  the  impression  of 
the  people  has  been  that  their  object  is  to  make  money  out  of  the  positions  they  have 
held,  and  make  it  upon  almost  any  terms.  As  evidence  of  that,  I  understand  that,  in 
a  number  of  the  counties,  in  Wilcox  County,  in  Peiry  County  across  here,  in  this 
county,  certainly  in  three  counties,  the  plan  has  been  resorted  to  of  buying  out  offices, 
by  paying  a  high  price  for  them. 

Question,  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  ? 

Anstoei'.  None.  I  was  about  to  tell  you  I  had  no  personal  knowledge,  but  I  have  sucli 
information  as  satisfies  nie  it  is  true. 

Question,  What  you  say  this  morning  in  relation  to  this  affair  at  Artesia  you  read  in 
the  democratic  i)aper  published  in  this  place  yesterday,  the  Exponent  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  yesterday  I  received  that  Mobile  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  coroner's  jury. 

Question,  Is  that  also  a  democratic  paper  f 

Ansivcr,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  the  democratic  papers  generally  publish  as  matter  of  news  and  general 
information  all  these  outrages  committed  upon  negroes,  and  upon  odious  or  obnoxious 
republicans? 

Answer,  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  they  notice  all  outrages  through  the  country  that 
take  place ;  all  offenses  that  I  have  heard  of  I  have  generaUy  seen  in  newspapers,  in 
newspapers  generally  on  both  sides.  I  saw  them  in  the  two  papers  you  have  mentioned 
vesterday.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  from  the  fact  that  I  feared  in  some  meet- 
ing in  this  county,  where  I  know  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  good  deal  of  imprudence, 
I  feared  just  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  might  grow  up ;  that  is  the  trouble  about  it. 
It  is  believed  many  negroes  are  not  disposed,  I  do  aot  believe  they  are  disposed,  to 
bring  about  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  they  get  messages — nobody  knows  who  sends 
them — to  go  to  public  places  with  arms,  and  in  a  fist  fight  in  such  a  crowd  very  serious 
occurrences  might  be  involved. 

Question,  Have  you  known  of  a  single  penalty  inflicted  for  any  outrages  committed 
by  bands  of  disguised  men  upon  negroes  or  white  men ;  have  yon  known  a  single  case 
of  conviction  f 

Anstoer,  No,  sir ;  not  one.  I  believe  the  grand  juries  would  punish  them  if  they  could 
get  the  evidence ;  and  I  believe  the  masses  of  the  people  would  aid  in  doing  it,  and  do 
anything  in  their  power  to  put  tbem  down. 

Question,  You  sx>oke  of  Boyd's,  a  very  flagrant  case,  where  a  solicitor,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  in  trying  to  discover  who  these  disguised  men  were  who  had  hung  a  negro, 
was  assassinated? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  As  is  supposed,  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  wanted  to  cover  up  their 
offense,  and  prevent  a  prosecution  ? 

Answer,  The  only  information  I  received  gives  it  that  appearance.  I  tnink  it  was  a 
gross,  lawless  outrage.    I  should  be  gratified  to  see  the  guilty  parties  punished. 

Question,  Has  any  prosecution  ever  been  instituted  against  them  ? 

Answer,  None  that  I  heard  of.    I  suppose  they  want  the  proof. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  any  practical  difficulty  in  discovering 
who  these  men  were  who  committed  these  various  outrages,  if  there  was  a  united, 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  leading  influential  men  of  the  community  to  find  out 
the  truth  T 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir;  I  think, fh)m  what  I  have  heard  about  it — from  descriptions  I 
have  received — I  think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  get  the  proof.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  could  be  got.  The  immunity  of  our  laws  relieves  any  man  from 
testifying  where  his  testimony  would  involve  himself,  and  I  do  not  know  any  means  ox' 
getting  tne  information ;  and  from  the  opinion  I  have  of  the  people  of  Greene  County,  I 
think  if  they  could  get  the  testimony  they  would  find  true  bills  against  the  parties,  and 
try  and  punish  them. 

Question,  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  have  no  distinct  idea  yourself  what  the 
purposes  of  this  organization  called  the  Ku-Klux  are,  if  such  an  organization  exists? 

Answer,  I  have  no  distinct  idea  as  to  what  their  purposes  are. 

Question,  But  is  it  your  information  that,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  infliction  of 
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their  ontrages,  they  do  cUscriminate,  and  inflict  them  npon  colored  and  white  repub- 
licans f 

Answer,  Well,  there  have  been  offenses  of  that  sort,  bnt  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
that  would  induce  me  to  say  that  they  would  not  commit  similar  offenses  upon  demo- 
crats, if  they  had  imaginary  ground  for  it,  if  they  supposed  they  had  grounds  for  it. 

QwBsiion.  Is  there  not,  in  your  knowledge,  a  very  great  intolerance  in  this  commu- 
nity—Marengo  County — against  men  who  profess  the  republican  faith,  and  advocate 
ity  and  give  expression  to  their  sentiments  at  the  polls  f 

Ansicer,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  the  public  feeling  of  this  country  goes  that  far.  I  be- 
lieve any  member  of  the  republican  party  who  deports  himself  properly  would  bo  as 
welcome  in  this  country  as  a  democrat.  Of  course,,  we  are  anxious  for  immigrants  to 
come  to  the  country  :  we  have  many  northern  men  among  us,  who  are  just  as  well  re- 
ceived and  as  much  favored  as  men  who  have  lived  here  always ;  and  every  gentleman 
who  comes  here  with  a  view  of  interfering,  as  has  been  done  heretofore — I  do  not  caro 
to  specify  cases — but  every  gentleman  who  comes  here  from  the  North,  or  any  part  of 
the  world,  with  proper  objects,  willing  to  take  his  chances  among  the  people  of  the 
country,  would  be  as  welcome  as  any  man  from  any  county  in  this  State. 

Question,  Suppose  he  is  an  ardent  republican,  bold  and  fearless  in  the  tissertion  of  his 
opinion,  and  tries  to  influence  by  fair  means  political  results,  is  he  not  socially  ostra- 
cised for  that  cause  f 

Anmcer,  Not  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  I  know  republicans  in  this  State  who  hold 
office  that  are  respected.  My  idea  is  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  respect  for 
every  honest,  upright  man,  every  gentleman  who  may  come  here,  and  that  they  would 
not  discrimiuate  unless  they  found  persons  coming  here  so  acting  as  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  ill-feeling  between  the  white  and  black  races.  That  has  been  done  we  know 
perfectly  well,  and  my  judgment  is  that  the  settlers  of  the  country  have  acted  with 
great  forbearance  toward  men  who  have  been  endeavoring  to  stir  up  strife  among  us. 
That  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  feeling  entertained  toward  a  native  southerner 
who  embraces  the  faith  of  the  republican  party  and  seeks  to  promote  the  success  of 
that  party  at  the  polls  f 

Answer,  Of  coui-se,  politically,  the  feeling  is  not  very  kind ;  but  there  are  republicans 
in  this  State,  persons  who  belong  to  that  side  in  politics,  who  would  command  r&spect 
everywhere  in  the  country  where  they  are  well  known  ;  but  if  we  have  a  native  among 
us  who  engages  in  the  business  of  interfering  with  the  labor  of  the  country,  endeavor- 
ing to  poison  the  minds  of  the  negroes  against  the  white  settlers  of  the  country,  we 
abhor  him  a  great  deal  more  than  wo  do  a  genuine  '*  carpet-baggei*^'  who  comes  here  to 
make  what  he  can ;  we  think  he  has  no  excuse  for  his  course. 

Question,  You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  William  B.  Jones  ? 

Answei;  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  He  is  a  native  of  Marengo  County  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Honorably  connect'Cd  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  his  father  is  a  respectable  man,  and  he  has  three  brothers  in  this 
town  as  worthy  men  as  we  have  in  it. 

Que^ian.  Mr.  Jones  himself  fought  in  the  confederate  army,  did  he  not? 

Answei'.  Not  much  to  hurt,  I  think.  He  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  did  you  any  harm  afterward. 

Question,  He  Avas  afterward  honored  by  the  confidence  of  this  county  and  elected 
State  senator,  was  he  not  f 

Answer.  He  was  elected  State  senator  by  the  vote  of  the  black  people,  by,  in  my 
opinion,  taking  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  mislead  them.  I  under;) tand  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Leagues  here;  and,  if  my  informati<m  is  correct  as  to  what  "oc- 
curred in  these  Leagues,  representations  were  made  there  that  he  ouglit  to  have  known 
were  false,  and  he  ought  to  have  repelled  them. 

Question.  This  is  all  hearsay  on  your  part  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  one  fact  further.  Negroes  in  that  League,  as 
I  understand  it— and  I  believe  it,  because  I  have  had  it  from  two  negro  men  who  were 
on  my  property  while  slaves,  and  1  believe  are  my  friends  noAV — told  mo  they  were 
sworn  in  that  League  to  vote  the  radical  ticket,  and  could  not  vote  any  other  if  they 

desire^  it- 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  ? 

Ansicer,  1  can  believe  almost  anything  about  a  League. 

Question.  Did  you  not  know  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  democratic  party  here  in 
this  county  joined  Union  Leagues,  ibr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  secrets,  and 
taking  the  requisite  oath  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  so. 

Question,  Men  in  good  standing  ? 

Answer,  I  have  heard  so ;  that  they  became  disgusted  with  it,  and  withdrew. 
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Quvstion,  That  gentlemen  have  joined  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acting  as  spies  and 
finding  out  the  conntitution  and  purpose? 

Answer,  I  have  heard  it  reported  that  men  have  gone  into  the  Leagues  with  a  view  of 
seeing  whether  any  mischief  was  intended  to  the  white  people  of  the  country.  I  have 
heard  it,  and  think  it  likely  to  he  true.  I  think,  after  some  of  them  got  there,  the^ 
saw  that  that  was  the  surest  road  to  office,  and  remained  there. 

Question.  Mr.  Jones  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  memher  of  the  democratic  party 
here,  was  he  not  ? 

Ansiper.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean  hy  prominent ;  Mr.  Jones  was  ac 
active  member. 

Question.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  district  elector  in  1868  f 

Answer.  Not  on  the  democratic  side. 

Question.  Did  he  not  advocate  the  democratic  ticket  that  year  f 

Anstcer.  He  did  most  ardently  and  earnestly,  and  most  imprudently,  according  to  my 
judgment.  I  have  heard  him  advocating  the  democratic  side ;  I  have  heard  him  make 
violent  speeches  on  that  side. 

Question.  Was  ho  a  good  deal  petted  and  praised  for  it  f 

Anstoa'.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  never  believed  he  was  an  accession  to  the  demo- 
c ratio  party. 

Question.  Were  his  meetings  largely  attended  f 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  iu  meetings  largely  atteuded. 

Question.  His  sentiments  were  approbated* 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  general  approbation  might  have  been,  they  were 
not  exactly  approvable  by  me.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  wild,  scattering,  imprudent 
sort  of  a  man,  with  very  little  judgment,  and  calculated  to  do  a  cause  more  barm  than 
good.     I  think  the  radicals  themselves  will  say  that,  and  I  say  that  as  a  democrat. 

Question.  Was  not  he  elected  mayor  of  this  town  before  the  negroes  could  vote  at 
allf 

Anjwer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qticstion.  Twice  t 

Ansxcer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  by  the  white  voto  generally. 

Question.  Was  it  not  before  the  negroes  were  allowed  to  vot^e  T 

Answer.  1  do  not  remember  as  to  that ;  he  was  mayor  of  the  town.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  before  or  afterward. 

Question.  Is  not  the  feeling  which  exists  against  Mr.  Jones  created  in  a  great  meas- 
ure by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  native  southern  man  and  that  he  has  joined  the  radical 
gartv  ;  that  he  has  severed  himself  from  the  great  mass  of  the  white  party  here  in  the 
outh  ? 

Answer.  In  my  judgment  the  feeling  created  against  him  is  because  he  has  joined 
the  radical  party,  and  resorted  to  means  to  secure  his  election  to  office  that  were  un- 
worthy of  anybody  Heeking  office,  in  my  opinion.  That  is  the  reason;  and  I  will  men- 
tion that  I  have  been  told  within  the  last  few  days — now  I  have  exerted  what  little 
influence  I  have  had  to  keep  down  feeling  between  the  whites  and  blacks — but  I  have 
been  told  within  a  few  days  that  messages  have  gone  to  them,  said  to  have  been  from 
him,  inviting  them  to  attend  public  meetings  with  arms.  I  look  upon  that  as  highly 
imprudent. 

Question.  Coming  back  to  this  Ku-Klux  organization,  is  there  anything  in  ^he  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  any  lack  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  which  ever,  in  your  opinion, 
justified  such  organization  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  think  not.  I  think  such  an  organization  illegal  and  improper,  and 
very  unfortunate  for  the  country. 

Question.  And  never  demanded  by  any  want  of  society  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  any  state  of  society  here  that  demanded  any  such  thing.  I 
will  state  tbat  sometimes  sudden  offenses  have  been  committed — you  are  aware  of 
what  has  occasionally  happened  in  the  country — that  were  enough  to  excite  the  passions 
of  almost  anybody,  and  it  takes  a  very  prudent  man  to  keep  cool  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Question.  In  criminal  cases,  where  misdemeanors  and  crimes  are  committed,  there 
has  been  no  complaint  but  what  the  laws  are  enforced  f 

Answer.  There  has  been  some  complaint.  We  have  had  some  inefficient  prosecuting 
officers,  not  qualified  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws,  and  in  that  way  many  criminals 
have  got  off,  and  in  other  instances  I  have  heard  of  a  habit  solicitors  have  of  compro- 
mising by  allowing  parties  to  pay  and  get  off.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  general  thing;  I 
think  in  some  places  there  are  good  prosecuting  officers;  but  as  a  general  thing  tbey 
are  not  efficient,  and  not  the  sort  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  laws  ot  the  country.  My 
own  judgment  is,  that  if  the  disabilities  of  the  people  were  removed  generally,  and 
the  people  could  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  in  office  men  they  have  confidence 
in,  men  they  would  prefer,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
country  would  be  better  enforced  than  now.  Our  judges  have  been  unknown  to  the 
people,  and  some  of  them  have  incurred  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  where  that 
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is  the  case  it  is  not  as  easy  a  matter  to  administer  the  laws  as  whore  they  have  confi- 
dence in  the  judge,  and  respect  for  his  charact»u'  and  standing. 

Question.  You  liave  spoken  of  the  murder  of  Abe  Lyon  t 

Answer .  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  that  he  was  a  pretty  good  colored  man  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  he  had  accumulated  a  considerahle  sam  of 
money  ? 

answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that,  and  I  doubt  if  that  could  be  true ;  his  wife  has 
frequently  made  visits,  since  he  has  lived  in  the  country  below  this,  at  my  house,  and 
has  very  often  asked  me  for  aid  when  she  was  going  to  return  ;  and  if  he  had  accumu- 
lated any,  she  would  not  have  done  that. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  the  suspicion  that  he  had  money  led  to  his  assassination  f 

Ansicei'.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  anybody  had  that  suspicion;  he  was  not  a  very 
economical  man,  and  I  do  not  think  he  laid  up  anything ;  the  negroes  here  are  all  poor, 
nearly,  and  the  Avhite  people  not  very  far  behind  them. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  When  was  the  law  passed  permitting  the  State  to  indorse  railroad  bonds  f 

Anstvei'.  It  was  passed  I  think  about  18^7  or  1868,  the  first  law;  that  law,  I  believe, 
was  passed  by  a  democratic  legislature,  and  authorized  aid  to  railroads  by  the  indorse- 
ment of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $12,000  a  mile. 

Question.  There  was  a  large  indorsement  for  bridges,  was  there  not,  in  that  bill? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  that  act  contains  a  provision  in  regard  to  indorsement  for  bridges ; 
I  do  not  remember  its  precise  terms. 

Question.  That  bill,  then,  had  democratic  parentage  f 

Ansicer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  I  think  yon  used  the  words,  that  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Selma,  was  proven  guilty 
of  receiving  bribes  in  the  passage  of  the  Stanton  and  other  bills  T 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  not  at  Montgomery,  but  read  the  proceeding  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  that  subject.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  proved 
before  that  committee  that  Mr.  Hardy  received  bribes.  Mr.  Gilmore,  it  is  stat^,  paid 
him  the  money  ;  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  Avith  the  facts. 

Qtiestion.  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Answer.  I  mean  with  the  testimony  ;  the  committee  reported  that  they  first  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Hardy  was  to  have  $'i5,000,  and  that  Mr.  Gilmore — in  the  first  instance 
it  was  testified  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  to  have  received  twenty-five  thousand,  according 
to  my  recollection  of  the  testimony — that  Mr.  Gilmore  went  to  a  banker  in  Montgomery 
and  borrowed  ten  thousand,  and  said  he  had  previously  raised  twenty-five  thousand  ; 
he  said  Hardy  had  come  back  on  him  for  ten  thousand  more,  and  he  had  to  pay  thirty- 
five  thousand ;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  testimony,  according  to  my  recollection. 

Question.  Have  you  not  in  this  State  very  stringent  laws  against  receiving  bribes  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have. 

Question,  Is  not  the  law  very  severe  against  any  one  who  shall  offer  a  member  of  the 
legislature  a  bribe  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  severe  against  any  one  who  offers  a  bribe  or  receives  a  bribe. 

Question.  What,  then,  do  you  think  is  the  trouble  in  taking  legal  action  against  Mr. 
Hardy  ;  *why  has  not  legal  action  been  commenced  against  him  ? 

Answer.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  inform  you.  I  have  never  heard  anybody  say  why 
criminal  prosecutions  have  not  been  instituted.  I  have  always  believed  it  ought  to 
have  been  done. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  card  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  papers  denying  emphati- 
cally that  he  ever  received  a  cent  f 

Answer.  I  never  saw  that  card ;  I  heard  of  it ;  but  I  believe  the  testimony  as  taken 
and  reported  by  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  were  speaking  of  the  capture  of  cotton,  immediately  after  the  surnm- 
der,  by  agents  and  officers  of  the  General  Government  sent  down  here  for  that  purposo  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  will  ask  j^ou  if  that  was  a  universal  thing,  to  capture  cotton  belonging  to 
the  people  of  this  State  at  that  time  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  universal.  We  had  numerous  agent*  in  the  country  taking 
every  bale  of  cotton  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  ;  I  have  heard  of  cases — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  myself— of  wagons  going  to  the  plantations  in  the  night-time  and  tak- 
ing off  even  the  seed-cotton ;  but  I  do  not  vouch  for  that;  I  only  heard  it  as  I  report. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  from  the  history  of  the  time,  that  this  business  of  capturing 
cotton  by  officers  and  agents  of  the  Government  was  universal  in  this  State,  as  well  as 
in  the  adjoining  States  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  it  Wivs  said  to  be  the  case  everywhere  in  the  cotton  States;  that 
is,  it  was  so  reported. 
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Question.  Is  it  your  belief  that  a  tithe  of  the  cotton  thus  taken  was  ever  given  over 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ? 

Jnsicer.  My  belief  is,  so  far  as  I  observed  these  things,  and  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  that  not  one-tenth  of  it  ever  went  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  per- 
haps not  that  much ;  the  cotton  was  taken  and  sold  by  agents  of  the  Government  in 
this  tr>wu.  I  know  one  case,  where  cotton  was  seized  of  a  widow  lady;  her  husband, 
in  his  life-time,  had  sold  it  to  the  Confederat'C  States,  but  at  the  time  the  order  became 
known — it  was  suppressed  here  for  months  in  my  opinion,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it,  for  1 
never  have  seen  the  order;  do  not  know  the  date  of  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  from  circum- 
stances it  was  made  at  Washington,  and  perhaps  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  publio 
here  weeks  before  it  was  really  made  public.  The  case  I  refer  to  was  Mrs.  Perrin,  of 
Greene  County.  I  was  her  counsel.  I  a<l vised  her  son  to  deliver  the  cotton,  and  claim 
one-fourth  of  it  under  this  order.  I  had  heard  of  the  order.  It  was  hauled  to  the 
warehouse  in  this  town,  about  fifty  bales,  and  her  son  went  to  the  clerk  of  the  cotton 
agent,  and  told  him  he  understood  his  mother  was  entitled  to  one-fourth ;  he  said,  yes, 
he  should  have  that;  he  said  he  would  surrender  the  cotton,  and  it  was  hauled  here 
and  all  shipped  off,  and  when  she  applied  for  it,  the  principal  clerk  informed  her  that 
this  clerk  had  no  authority  to  make  any  such  statement,  and  she  never  got  a  bale  of  it. 

QuesUoiu  The  agents  and  officers  of  the  Government,  then,  in  your  opinion,  converted 
to  their  ownn  use  nine-tenths  of  all  the  cotton  thus  captured  f 

Anstcer.  From  information,  that  is  my  belief.  I  can  state  that  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  was  sent  there  as  cotton-agent,  and  for  about  four  weeks'  ser- 
vices got  four  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  took  the  cotton  of  Mr.  Collins,  which  I  sued  for 
afterward  ;  he  received  that  cotton  for  his  own  wages ;  he  claimed  one-fourth  for  his 
services.  I  went  to  a  professional  friend  in  Mobile  and  endeavored  to  stop  it,  and  it 
was  chipped  out  of  the  conutry  ;  it  was  of  fine  quality,  and  he  took  that  four  hundred 
bales  for  four  weeks*  services,  and  that  would  have  sold  then  for  $80,000, 1  suppose. 

Question,  You  have  mentioned  the  cases  of  certain  individuals. — I  think  Mr.  Collins 
was  one — in  which  cotton  had  not  been  sold  by  the  owner  to  the  confederate  govern- 
ment f 

Jft»tcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  in  which  there  was  no  ground  of  forfeiture  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes^  sir.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Sledge's  estate  there  waa  not  the  slightest  legal 
ground.  I  thnik  the  fact  was,  that  a  son  of  his,  without  any  authority  at  all,  and 
without  having  proved  his  father's  will,  had  claimed  the  right  to  take  possession  ot 
two  hundred  ancl  seventy-five  bales  of  cotton  and  sell  it,  but  when  my  attention  was 
called  to  it  as  their  counsel,  I  procured  the  will,  got  evidence  of  the  fact  from  the 
records  of  the  couit  that  it  had  never  been  proved,  and  nobody  was  authorized  to 
represent  the  estate,  and  filed  a  claim  for  the  cotton,  and  the  agent  at  Mobile  refused 
to  decide  it  one  way  or  the  other.  I  begged  him  to  just  reject  it,  and  let  me  send  it  to 
Washington  ;  he  refused  to  do  anything  ;  finally,  they  got  fifty  bales,  I  believe. 

Question.  Was  the  cotton  seizecl  as  in  the  case  of  Collins,  and  the  person  you  have 
just  named — was  cotton  seized  universally  in  this  State  under  similar  circumstances  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  of  cotton  was  seized  wherever  there  was  a  pretense 
that  it  was  sold  to  the  Confederate  States,  ♦^^ere  were  one  or  two  instances  where  the 
Army  was  made  to  exercise  the  power  of  confiscation  under  General  Canby's  order.  A 
widow  lady,  about  ten  miles  below  here,  had  thirty  bales  under  a  gin-house,  never 
sold  to  the  Confederate  States  at  all,  but  that  lady  had  sold  and  delivered  a  small 
,amonnt  of  cotton  to  the  agent  of  the  Confederate  States ;  this  cotton  agent  sent  a  file 
of  soldiers  and  wagons  down  to  seize  her  cotton.  I  appealed  to  the  commanding 
general ;  her  neighbors  came  and  showed  the  facts,  that  the  confederate  government 
never  had  the  priiteuse  of  a  claim,  and  finally  induced  the  cotton  agent  to  give  it  up, 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  got  it  back ;  he  claimed  to  exercise  the  power  to 
do  that,  admitting  that  it  had  not  been  sold  to  the  confederate  government,  because 
somebody  had  stolen  some  cotton  she  had  previously  sold  to  the  confederate  govern- 
ment. That  state  of  things  existed  here.  After  the  troubles  commenced,  and  cot- 
ton was  being  seized  constantly,  I  was  appealed  to  by  clients  to  interpose.  I  did  so ; 
wrote  opinions,  and  issue^l  several  writs,  but  that  did  not  amount  to  anything  ;  finally 
they  threatened  to  arrest  me.  I  was  informed  on  good  authority  that  a  telegram  wjis 
sent  to  Washington,  advising  that  I  should  be  arrested,  because,  by  giving  the  opinions  I 
had  here,  the  Government  was  prevented  from  getting  possession  of  the  cotton.  I 
went  to  the  general  and  told  him  I  had  heard  of  this  telegram  ;  if  he  desired  to  arrest 
me,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  me  a  message  and  I  would  report,  and  I  laid  before 
him  two  opinions  I  had  written  ;  he  was  a  lawyer  himself.  I  asked  him  to  read  them 
and  tell  me  whether  I  was  doing  wrong.  I  did  not  want  to  put  myself  in  the  power 
of  the  military,  for  they  were  hard  to  get  along  with  ;.he  read  the  opinions,  and  told 
me  he  concurred  with  me.  The  ground  1  took  w.as,  that  the  sale  to  the  confederate 
government  had  not  been  completed  by  the  delivery  of  the  cotton ;  that  was  one 
ground.    Another  was,  that  as  there  had  been  a  final  surrender,  the  war  was  at  an  end, 

90  A 
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and  the  Government  had  no  right  to  captnre  cotton  at  that  time,  and  make  it  lawftil 
prize  ;  in  that  I  was  sustained  hy  the  chief  jnstice  in  the  case  he  decided  at  Charleston, 
bnt  it  did  not  have  any  effect.  The  general  said  he  would  notify  me  if  he  had  to  arrest 
me.  I  continued  to  attend  to  the-se  cases.  Where  I  thought  the  claimants  were  en- 
titled to  the  cotton,  I  did  the  best  I  couUl,  and  filed  protests  against  the  seizure  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  it;  and  I  have  all  those  protests  on  hand  now.  I  sent  two  cases  to 
Washington,  to  the  President,  of  Union  men;  he  refused  to  settle  them. 

Question.  How  much  cotton  do  you  think  was  taken  from  the  people  of  this  State  by 
similar  proceedings  t 

Answer.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question ;  there  was  an  immense 
quantity  taken  everywhere,  all  over  the  countrj^  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much.  In 
every  county  and  neighborhood  there  were  troubles  about  it,  but  noboily  could  resist 
military  jiower ;  they  would  take  it  and  send  it  off.  Persons  tried  to  plunder  the  Gov- 
ernment. People  would  have  been  better  reconciled  to  it  if  they  could  have  been  snre 
that  the  proceeds  of  this  cotton  would  have  gone  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
but  seeing  the  disposition  to  plunder  everywhere,  they  resisted  in  ever  way  they  could, 
and  finally  this  habit  grew  np  of  stealing  cotton  on  l>oth  sides.  There  were  persons 
here  who  engaged  in  that  business,  because  they  thought  the  United  States  Government 
had  no  claim  to  it ;  and  the  persons  with  the  Army  engaged  in  it,  many  of  them,  and 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  not  a  great  deal  of  cotton  burned  in  this  State  from  apprehension  that 
it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  a  bale  burned  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There 
was  a  military  order  directing  it  to  be  burned,  to  keep  it  from  being  captured,  while 
the  war  was  going  on,  but  persons  commenced  scattering  their  cotton  then.  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  my  cotton  here ;  I  took  a  good  deal  back  to  my  plantation  and  stored  it 
in  the  neighborhood  in  various  places  ;  scattered  it  about.  1  did  not  intend  to  burn 
it,  unless  compelled  to,  and  I  did  not  know  a  bale  burned  here,  although  the  people 
believed  it  would  be  destroyed  if  the  enemy  approached  this  x)art  of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Tliis  cotton,  accumulated  among  the  people,  was  almost  the  only  wealth 
that  was  left  to  you  at  that  time  f  • 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  the  people  of  this  country  had  lost  almost  all  their  provisions, 
almost  all  their  stock ;  they  had  lost  their  slaves,  of  course,  entirely,  and  they  had 
nothing  left  but  the  lands  and  a  few  horses  and  mules,  and  they  of  inferior  character ; 
they  had  almost  nothing.  Some  men  of  influence,  who  could  resist  the  attempts  to 
take  it,  preserved  the  cotton  they  had,  and  then,  before  they  could  move  a  )>iilo  of  it, 
they  had  to  pay  three  cents  a  pound  tax  on  it  here.  They  considered  that  law  a  great 
hardship,  (of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  say) — that  the  productions  of  the  soil  elsewhere 
not  being  taxed,  that  that  was  unconstitutional. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  As  a  general  thing,  had  not  the  planters  sold  their  cotton  to  the  confederate 
goA'ernment  ? 

Answer,  Many  hail,  generally  they  had ;  but  many  had  not,  and  many  lost  cotton  who 
had  not  sold  it.  I  was  the  agent  of  the  confederate  government  here  for  receiving 
subscriptions;  I  knew  who  had  subscribed  the  cotton  originally,  and  who  had  sold  the 
cotton,  and,  from  my  information,  many  lost  cotton  here  who  had  not  subscribed  or 
sold  a  bale  to  the  confederacy. 

Question.  What  was  about  the  amount  of  the  subscription  of  cotton,  in  this  State, 
according  to  your  memory  now  ! 

Anmeer.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  recollect  some  ten  thousand  bales  were  subscribed  or 
agreed  to  be  sold  to  the  confederate  government  in  Marengo  County;  how  much  in  the 
State  I  do  not  remember;  but  1  recollect  that  while  at  Kichniond,  a  member  of  tho 
confederate  government,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  w-ays  and  means  of  that 
body,  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  that  subject  and  ascertain  what  amount  of  cotton 
was  on  hand  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  at  that  time,  and  I  think  it  was  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bales;  but  it  was 
scattered  through  ten  States. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  I  wish  to  ask  you  an  additional  question  in  relation  to  the  case  of  Abe 
Lyon.  Your  information  from  Eliza  Lyon,  his  widow,  is,  that  there  was  some  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  men  assembled  there  ? 

Ansieer.  I  think  she  said  about  seventy-five. 

Question.  Assuming  that  that  is  true,  I  desire  to  inquire  of  you  where  would  be  the 
practical  difficulty  in  discovering  and  bringing  to  justice  the  men,  or  a  part  of  the  men, 
who  were  concerned  in  his  murder  T 
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Ansuter.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  sappose  there  ought  to  be  any  practical  difficulty  in 
detecting  some  of  them,  if  they  were  from  that  neighborhood.  I,  however,  had  a  con- 
versation with  Judge  Luther  R.  Smith,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  outrage  committed  at  his  house  in  his  absence,  and  his  impression  was,  from  the 
circumstances,  that  it  was  not  by  anybody  in  his  neighborhood  at  all;  ho  thought  the 
persons  came  from  a  distance. 

Qiiestian.  If  they  came  on  horseback,  could  they  not  be  easil}^  traced  by  the  horses' 
tracks? 

Anbwer.  If  an  active  pursuit  was  made,  that  might  be  the  case:  but  men  in  the  night- 
time, traveling  ten  or  twenty-five  miles,  by  scattering  through  the  couutrj^  might 
escat>e  detection.  I  have  no  idea  what  was  done  in  the  neighborhood.  I  have  heard 
a  number  of  white  people  collected  after  the  murder  of  the  boy,  and  there  was  anxiety 
to  iimd  out. 

Question.  It  is  believed,  generally,  that  the  persons  concerned  in  these  depredations  are 
young  men  T 

Answtr.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that.    I  suppose  that  may  be  the  case. 

Question,  Whether  young  or  old,  they  were  all,  of  course,  members  of  families,  or  in 
the  employment  of  people.  Where  should  be  the  difficulty,  then,  in  ascertaining 
wh(>ther  the  persons  suspected  were  from  home  on  that  night,  and,  if  so,  where  they 
were  gone  ? 

Answir.  That  information  might  have  been  obtained  by  inquiring  whether  persons 
were  from  home  or  not ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  have  led  to  the  det^'c- 
tion  of  any  one  of  them,  because  men  disposed  to  engage  in  an  outrage  of  that  sort 
would  be  very  apt  to  take  some  pains  to  conceal  it. 

Qucalion.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  larger  the  number  of  those  con- 
cerned in  a  criminal  enterprise  of  that  kind,  the  greater  the  facility  of  detection  ? 

AtiSiccr.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  the  facility  would  be  increased  by  the  larger  number,  if 
active  elibrts  were  made.  If  those  men,  however,  came,  as  Judge  Smith  supposes  in  his 
case,  from  a  long  distance,  it  might  be  a  difficult  matter. 

Question,  If  Abe  Lyon  had  been  a  prominent  white  citizen  of  the  community,  have 
ytiu  any  doubt  that  his  murderers  could  have  been  discovered  in  forty-eight  hours  by 
diligent  effort? 

Answer,  1  do  not  know,  sir;  I  cannot  tell  what  plan  these  people  resort  to.  Men  who 
will  do  things  of  that  sort,  do  them  in  the  night-time,  aud  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
discover  them.  I  think  likely,  if  it  had  been  a  prominent  citizen,  there  might  have 
been  more  activity ;  but  I  cannot  tell. 

At  a  later  hour  on  the  same  day,  October  27 — 

Mr.  Blaih.  I  desire  that  our  record  shall  show  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Francis  S. 
Lyon,  yesterday,  as  taken  down  by  our  reporter,  as  well  as  the  manuscript  he  has  read 
this  morning.  I  think  it  is  all  testimony.  It  has  all  been  given  under  oath,  and 
should  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  mere  duplication  of  the  record  of  evidence.  It 
was  the  understanding  of  the  committee,  and  the  request  of  the  witness,  that  the  man- 
uscript he  produced  should  be  substituted  as  the  record  of  his  testimony  of  yesterday. 
I  did  uot  cross-examine  him  upon  various  matters  mentioned  in  the  statement  yester- 
day, because  they  did  not  appear  in  his  manuscript  as  read  this  morning. 

Mr.  Bi^viR.  He  can  be  recalled  and  cross-examined  on  those  matters  now.  To  omit 
his  statement  made  yesterday,  will  be  a  suppression  of  material  evidence.  A  similar 
course  to  that  I  ask  was  taken  in  the  case  of  Judge  John  A.  Minnis,  who  was  allowed, 
after  long  preparation,  to  produce  a  manuscript,  which  was  inserted  against  my  pro- 
test. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyon  was  examine<l  at  length  yesterday  by  the  minority,  at 
whose  instance  he  was  called.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  committee  this  morning,  he 
announced  that  he  had  reduced  the  substance  of  his  testimony  of  yesterday  to  writing 
himselt;  and  he  requested  that  this  manuscript  be  substituted  for  the  record  made  in 
the  usual  way  by  our  reporter,  inasmuch  as  he,  the  witness,  had  fallen  into  some  mis- 
takes yesterday.  General  Blair,  representing  the  minority,  heard  that  statement,  and 
the  majority,  after  some  remark  partly  in  the  way  of  objection,  received  the  manu- 
script jiroduced  by  his  witness,  and  granted  his  request.  The  witness  was  cross-exam- 
ined upon  the  matter  contained  in  his  own  report  of  his  testimony  and  nothing  else, 
and  was  then  dismissed  from  the  stand  without  any  intimation  from  the  minority  that 
it  was  desired  that  the  report  made  by  the  reporter  of  yesterday's  testimony  of  Mr. 
Lyon  should  go  upon  the  record.    Those  are  the  facts. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Minnis,  he  re-appeared  before  the  committee  at  Montgomery, 
and  stated  that  he  had  not  answered  fully  two  questions  propounded  to  him  at  Hunts- 
vUle  by  Mr.  Beck,  representing  the  minority,  and  he  desired  to  complete  those  answers, 
aud  had  reduced  his  stateiuent  to  writing.  It  was  a<lmittod,  upon  the  fjround  that  he 
had  not  completed  his  answers  satisfactorily  to  himself;  and  opportunity  was  given 
then  to  the  minority  to  cross-examine  him  upon  those  supplementary  answers. 
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The  decision  is  that  the  statemeDt  in  manascript  of  his  testimony  of  yesterday ,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lyon  this  morning,  shall  go  into  the  record  with  such  further  examina- 
tion as  took  place  this  morning,  and  that,  as  requested  by  him,  this  manuscript  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  reporter's  record  of  the  oral  statement  made  yesterday,  which 
will  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Blaik.  I  except  to  the  ruling,  and  shall  appeal  £rom  this  decision  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  general  committee  in  Washington. 

[The  action  of  the  general  committee  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
journal  of  the  committee,  p.  620: 

"  JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  December  21, 1871. 

'*  The  joint  select  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Present,  the 
chairman,  (Mr.  Scott,)  Messrs.  Bayard,  Blair,  Cox,  Poland,  Pool,  Pratt,  Rice,  Steven- 
son, Van  Trump,  and  Waddell. 

'^  Mr.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  take  testimony  in  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  presented  a  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that,  during  the  investigation,  Mr.  Blair  hiul  hied  exceptions  to  the  ruling  of 
the  chairman  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  certain  testimony  and  the  exclusion  of 
other  testimony,  as  follows  : 

*'  Ist.  At  Demopolis,  Alabama,  on  October  26,  1871,  Francis  J.  Lyon  was  called  by 
the  minority,  and  examined  in  chief.  On  October  27  the  witness  was  recalled,  and 
submitted  a  written  statcuient  of  his  testimony  of  the  day  previous,  which  was  more 
carefully  worded.  He  desired  the  same  to  be  substituted  for  the  reported  testimony. 
To  this  there  was  no  objection  made.  Mr.  Blair,  however,  viewing  his  oral  evidence 
as  more  full  and  specific,  moved  that  it  also  be  preserved  in  the  record.  The  motion 
was  overruled,  and  the  substitute  prepared  by  the  witness  was  ordered  to  be  inserted 
in  the  record.    Mr.  Blair  excepted,  and  appealed  to  the  general  committee. 

"  On  the  question,  *  Will  the  joint*  committee  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee,  (Mr.  Pratt,)  in  excluding  from  the  record  the  oral  testimony  of  Mr. 
Lyon,  and  substituting  his  written  statement  f '  the  yeas  and  nays  were  required,  and 
were  as  follows : 

"  Yeas — Messrs.  Poland,  P«>ol,  Pratt,  Rice,  Stevenson,  and  Scott,  (chairman) — 6. 

"  Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Blair,  Cox,  Van  Trump,  and  Waddell — 5. 

''  So  the  question  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.''] 


Demopolis,  Alabama,  October  27, 1871. 
STEPHEN  B.  DAVIS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Where  do  you  live  t 
Anstcer,  At  Shiloh. 
Question,  In  what  county  ? 
Answer,  Marengo  County. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Marengo  County  ? 
Answer.  I  came  here  in  1867,  sir. 
Question,  What  has  been  your  occupation  f 
Answer.,  Since  I  have  been  hero^  farmer. 
Question,  Have  you  lived  at  Shiloh  during  all  this  time  7 
Answer,  No,  sir;  I  lived  at  Bashi  during  1867,  and  moved  to  Shiloh  in  1868. 
Question,  Have  you  lived  at  Shiloh  since  1868  7 
Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  has  been  your  politics  since  you  have  been  in  Marengo  County 
Answer,  When  I  first  cam<^  to  Marengo  County  I  was  a  democrat. 
Question.  Have  yod  ever  bad  occasion  to  change  your  politics  t 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  yon  change  t 
Answer,  I  changed  in  1869. 
Question,  What  was  the  cause  7 
Answer,  I  found  no  democracy  here. 

Question,  What  condition  of  things  did  you  find  here  that  induced  you  to  change 
your  politics  7 
Answer.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  the  country,  and  I  took  several  papers 
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and  saw  that  there  were  a  great  many  ontrage«,  &c.,  committed,  and  in  fact  I  saw  that 
there  was  no  democracy  in  existence  liere,  such  as  I  was  taught  was  democracy,  and 
I  told  them  I*  considered  that  they  violated  everything  that  I  considered  sacred  in 
democracy;  that  I  believed  in  the  Constitution  and  its  laws  and  all  its  parts,  and  I 
should  join  the  republican  party ;  that  is  what  causwl  me  to  do  so. 
Question.  Were  you  seeking  any  political  position — any  office  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  wanted  me  to  run  for  the  legislature,  in  1868,  on  the  democratic 
ticket,  and  I  declined,  and  told  them  I  had  just  arrived  here,  and  did  not  wish  to  occupy 
any  office.  I  would  sooner  the  people  who  were  raised  here  would  fill  the  offices.' 
They  thought,  I  suppose,  that  I,  being  a  northern  man,  would  perhaps  run  better,  but 
I  declined.  In  1870  they  wanted  me  to  run  for  the  legislature  on  the  republican  ticket. 
I  also  refused  that. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  finding  a  lawless  condition  of  things  in  this  part  of  the 
country  t 

Answer.  Only  by  report ;  I  never  saw  any  Ku-Klux  or  outrages  that  ever  were  ac- 
knowleflged  by  a  democratic  paper,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  things 
were  in  existence,  not  only  through  the  press,  through  the  pulpit,  and  the  citizens  gen- 
erally ;  all  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as"  that  in  existence ;  would  nev^er  own  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  I  yet  feel  that  there  were  such  things  in  existence.  I  was  treated 
very  well  while  I  was  a  democrat,  but  as  soon  as  I  upheld  the  laws  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  is,  became  a  republican,  I  made  many  enemies,  and  i^eople  who  used  to 
be  my  warmest  friends  do  not  speak  to  me  now. 

Question.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  what  reasons  you  had  and  have  for  be- 
lieving that  there  was  a  secret  organization  known  as  the  Ku-Klux. 

Ansiper.  Nothing  but  report. ;  that  is  all ;  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Question.  From  whom  did  these  reports  proceed! 

Answef\  The  organs— the  editors  of  newspapers.  Well,  men  were  found  dead  ;  they 
would  be  hanging,  and  under  all  circumstances;  and  they  were  people  who  I  believe 
were  Union  men ;  that  is  what  I  considered ;  that  they  were  for  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  a  great  many  instances  of  that  kind  where  men  had  been 
killed  r 

Answer.  I  heard  of  a  number.  I  could  not  remember  them  all  now  ;  I  have  them  at 
home.  Luke,  aud  a  great  many  about  here,  and  in  Greene,  and  some  in  this  county; 
and  also  those  going  to  teach  a  negro  school  here.  Thev  would  take  them  out  and 
whip  them,  and  when  a  man  accepts  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  they  call  him  a 
"nigger-loving  son  of  a  bitch,"  &c.  There  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  of  hostility 
toward  him  ;  there  was  toward  me. 

Question.  Did  you  find  there  was  a  general  spirit  of  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
democratic  party  here  against  all,  black  and  white,  who  professed  republican  princi- 
ples and  voted  its  principles  at  the  polls  t 

Anstoer.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  all.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  any  animosity 
against  a  man  if  he  would  go  and  merely  vote  himself,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
safe  for  a  man  to  use  any  infiueuce  at  all  in  regard  to  that.  I  think,  as  regards  my- 
self, if  I  had  just  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  said  nothing,  they  would  only  have 
looked  at  me  with  scorn ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  had  any  apprehensions  ot 
danger. 

Question.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  would  openly  advocate  republican  principles,  and 
seek  to  miike  jjroselyt^s,  would  be  in  danger  f 

Anstccr.  I  do. 

Question.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  so  f 

Ansiver.  By  what  I  know  by  rei)ort ;  that  is  all.  For  iustance,  here  all  through  the 
campaign  in  1870  political  speech  was  almost  denied. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  been  reliably  informed,  that  colored  peojde  keep 
away  from  the  polls  in  certain  precincts,  from  apprehensions  that  they  will  be  pun- 
ished or  lose  employment  if  they  vote  the  republican  ticket  f 

Answei:  I  have  been  told  so. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true  t 

Ansioer.  I  believe  it. 

Question.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  a  great  many  instances  where  men  have  been 
visited  and  punished  by  bands  of  disguised  men.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance 
where  people  have  been  punished  for  this  violence? 

Anstvd'.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  of  them,  only  by  report-.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  it  by  my  own  knowledge ;  but  I  have  never  known  of  one  to  be  punished. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  the  murder  of  W^estbrook,  at  Jefferson — the  colored  man  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Que^ftion.  Did  you  understand  that  he  was  murdered  by  men  in  disguise,  at  night? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  only  heard  he  was  murdered.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
disguised  or  not. 

Question.  You  understood  he  was  murdered  in  the  night-time  by  a  baud  of  men  ? 
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Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  I  nDderstood  he  was  mnrdered  by  a  band  of  men.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  disguised  or  not. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  what  the  cause  of  liis  murder  wast 

An8ioer,  I  did  not. 

Question.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Jefferson  f 

Anmcer.  I  am  about  thirty-two  miles  from  here,  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  Jeffer- 
son lies  off  there,  I  suppose  twenty-eight  or  tweuty-nine  miles.  Expect  it  is  aboat  as 
far  to  Jefferson  as  it  is  here. 

Question.  Did  his  murder  produce  much  talk  or  excitement  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  it  talked  of  any,  except  by  a  few.  The  people  talked 
of  it  a  little ;  but  I  did  not  hear  much  said  about  it. 

Qu^tion.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  effort  made  to  discover  who  murdered  West- 
brook  f 

Answer.  I  have  never  heard  of  any. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  the  whipping  of  the  school-teacher  at  Major  Glover's 
house  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  any  one  ever  taken  up  and  punished  for  that  T 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  There  was  a  teacher,  Mr.  Jack  Riley,  went  down 
to  engage  a  school,  and  when  they  told  one  of  the  school-  trustees  they  wanted  to  in- 
troduce him  to  him.  he  told  him  he  *^  did  not  want  to  be  introduced  to  any  damned 
nigger-school-teaching  son  of  a  bitch,"  and  he  left  it  and  came  home. 

(Question.  The  school  trustee  said  that  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  told  me.  I  only  know  it  by  what  he  told  me.  He 
declined  going  there.  ^ 

Question.  It  was  a  colored  school  he  proposed  going  to  teach  T 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  a  white  man  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  raised  in  Shiloh.    He  is  a  man  out  of  health,  some. 

Question.  Are  colored  schools  looked  upon  with  favor  in  this  part  of  the  country  t 

Answer.  By  many  they  are,  but  by  many  they  are  not.  He  said  that  the  other  trus- 
tee told  him  that  he  could  get  the  school  if  he  was  a  mind  to ;  but  he  would  not  advise 
him  to  do  so,  and  he  declined  going  there. 

Question.  VVas  he  ap[)rehensive  ot  personal  danger  if  he  took  the  school  f 

Answer.  Ho  appeared  to  be.    I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  he  came  away. 

Question.  H.ivc  you  heanl  of  any  instances  of  colored  schools  being  broken  up  and 
of  colored  school-houses  being  burned  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instance  you  have  not  mentioned  where  colored 
men  or  Union  men  have  been  whipi)od  or  otherwise  outraged  T 

Answer.  I  could  not  name  them.    I  have  heard  of  some  instances. 

Question.  For  what  causes  were  these  whippings  generally  inflicted,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Answer.  Being  republican,  I  think,  so  far  as  I  could  loarn. 

Question.  You  say  since  you  have  changed  your  politics  you  have  been  slighted  by 
the  democrats  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  A  great  many  of  them  do  not  recognize  you  any  longer  when  they  meet 
you? 
Answer.  Yes  sir ;  they  do  not  recognize  me. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  United  States  service,  either  the  Army 
or  Navy  T 

Answer.  Yes  sir ;  I  was  in  the  Navy ;  I  was  a  master. 

Question.  You  came  here  and  purchased  property,  did  you  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  in  the  Navy  until  the  war  closed,  from  the  beginning  of 
1803,  as  a  master. 

Question.  You  settled  here  in  this  county  f 

A  US  WIT.  Y<*8,  sir. 

Question.  Purchased  a  plantation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  came  to  Mobile  first;  stx)pped  there  in  1865.  I  came  to  Mobile 
Tight  at  the  close  of  the  war.  I  think  I  came  in  June  or  July.  I  stopped  there  until 
18(37.  In  .January ,  I  came  to  Bashi,  and  stopped  there  during  1867,  and  in  1868  I 
came  to  Shiloh,  and  purchased  seventeen  hundred  acres  of  laud,  and  since  that  time  I 
huve  l>cen  living  there. 

Question.  You  came  here,  then,  with  no  view  of  going  into  politics  T 

A  nswer.  O,  no,  sir ;  I  never  was  any  |>olitician. 

Question.  You  have  refused,  several  times,  to  accept  of  oflSce  ? 

Aiiswer,  I  have,  sir. 
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Question.  And  yet,  because  yoa  are  a  republican,  you  find  this  proscription  wherever 

you  go  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  since  1869  I  find  it  this  wajr.  In  1870,  last  faU,  they  wanted  me  to 
run  for  the  legislature,  and  I  declined  ;  and  this  fall  they  wanted  me  to  run  for  tax- 
collector,  and  I  accepted,  and  probably  that  has  made  a  great  many  more  enemies  than 
I  would  have  ha<l;  but  I  do  not  know ;  there  is  not  much  difference  from  what  it  was 
before. 

Question.  Do  you  feel,  in  your  section  of  country,  any  apprehensions  for  your  own 
personal  safety  ?. 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  From  what  cause  ? 

Answer.  Well ;  it  is  because  I  am  a  republican,  and  running  for  tax-collector. 

Question   You  have  felt  it  more  since  then  than  before  f 

Answer.  I  have  had  my  coffin  marked  out  and  sent  to  me.  I  have  it  in  my  hou86 
now. 

Question.  On  a  letter  T 

Ansxcer.  Yes,  sir;  inclosed. 

Question.  What  was  the  contents  of  that  letter  f 

Answer.  Well ;  a  skull-bone  on  each  side,  and  then  marked  out  a  coffin  ;  and  then  on 
it,  '^  Caution  ;  the  contents  of  this  is  poison.''    I  think  those  are  the  words. 

Question.  Was  that  all  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  By  whom  was  it  si^ed  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  signed,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  resison  to  believe  it  was  put  there  by  some  one  who  knows  you  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  tniced  the  thing  pretty  close  up. 

Question.  Such  things  have  a  tendency,  do  they  not,  to  annoy  youf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  cause  one  to  feel  apprehensions  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  of  course  cause  a  man  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  caught  napping ;  but  there  are  several  men  who  have  volunteered  to  be  with  me 
through  the  nights  until  this  trouble  is  over.  I  have  from  four  to  twelve  men  in  my 
house  every  night,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  my  personal  safety. 

Question.  You  feel  that  is  necessary  to  resort  to  such  means,  do  you  ? 

Answer.  I  do;  and  still,  I  know,  when  I  am  testifying  this,  it  makes  it  still  hotter. 

Question,  Do  you  find  it  necessary'  to  go  armed  for  your  own  personal  protection 
and  safety! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  applied  to  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing arms,  but  have  not  received  any  answer  from  him. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance,  in  your  part  of  the  country,  where  freedom 
of  speech  has  been  denied  If 

Answer.  There  was  a  man  stopped  speaking  on  account  of  a  row.  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  speech  was. finished  or  not;  I  cannot  say.  The  gentleman  can  state 
that  himself. 

Question.  Was  it  under  threatening  circumst«ances  that  he  stopped  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  rather  threatening,  I  think. 

Question.  He  stopped  to  avoid  trouble  and  difficulty  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  so ;  he  can  tell  more  about  that  than  1  could. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Who  was  that  man  f 

Answer.  Mr.  Jones.  He  spoke  at  Shiloh.  I  was  there,  and  listened  to  his  speech ;  he 
was  very  much  annoyed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qvestian.  Do  you  refer  to  his  speech  at  Shiloh  T 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  When  was  that  T 

Anstcer.  In  1870. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  it  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  in  the  speech  inappropriate  T 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Anything  inflammatory  about  it  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Or  calculated  to  excite  a  difficulty  T 

Answer,  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Did  you  say  in  1870  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  during  the  State  election. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Have  yoa  heard  of  any  colored  people  being  whipped,  or  otherwise  ont- 
raged,  in  yoar  part  of  the  country  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  the  colored  people  down  there  vote  with  freedom  and  without  intimi- 
dation f 

Answer.  They  tell  me  not.  This  is  what  they  tell  me ;  they  say :  "You  know  there 
are  none  of  us  but  what  are  republicans,  but  we  cannot  vote  that  ticket ;  sometimes 
we  stay  at  home ;  sometimes  we  go  out  aud  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  but  we  stay  at 
home  if  we  can." 

Question,  You  understand  that  they  stay  at  home  through  fearf 

Afiswer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  if  they  vot«  the  democratic  ticket,  they  do  it  through  compulsion  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  no  desire  to  vote  it.  A  man  may  employ  hands,  and 
he  takes  them  out  and  votes  them  on  that  ticket ;  they  say  they  do  not  want  to  vote, 
and  yet  do  so. 

Question.  Have  yon  heard  of  men  being  turned  off  for  voting  the  republican  ticket  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  nave. 

By  Mr.  Blaib  : 

Question.  You  say  they  sent  you  your  coffin  T 

Answer.  They  sent  me  the  marks  of  it. 

Question.  The  republican  office-holders  in  this  State  usually  get  something  besides 
coffins  out  of  their  offices,  do  they  not  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Question.  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  any  man  being  killed  because  he  was  a  republi- 
can office-holder  T 

Answer.  1  have. 

Question,  Whot 

Answer.  Mail  agents.    A  mail  agent  through  here  was  killed. 

Question.  Was  he  killed  because  he  was  an  office-holder  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that.    He  was  a  republican  office-holder,  and  was  kUled. 

Question.  There  are  a  great  many  republican  office-holders  in  this  State,  are  there 
not? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not,  here ;  but  in  the  State,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  know 
much  about  politics.  All  I  know  is  about  our  county,  here ;  there  are  none  here  now 
that  hold  an  office  at  all,  in  this  county ;  there  have  been. 

Question.  Except  Mr.  Jones  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  Jones  has  been  senator. 

Question.  None  of  them  were  killed  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  but  they  had  "  posters."  Mr.  Mattingly,  county  school  superintend- 
ent, and  Mr.  Burton,  who  was  printer  here,  told  me  they  could  not  live,  and  had  to  get 
out  of  here ;  that  is  only  report,  not  my  own  knowledge.  He  advertised  the  warning 
he  had. 

Question.  That  is  just  exactly  the  case  I  wanted  yon  to  speak  of.  Instead  of  getting 
a  coffin,  did  he  not  get  a  very  good  competency,  wherewithal  to  live  upon,  out  ol  his 
office? 

Ansicer.  Mr.  Burton — I  think  he  did. 

Question.  Enough  to  make  himself  very  comfortable  in  life  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  he  did. 

Question.  That  has  been  the  usual  fate  of  the  republican  office-holders  in  this  State—- 
that  they  have  got  a  good  competency  out  of  their  offices  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  Mr.  Burton  was  a  printer ;  I  do  not  know  how  much 
his  salary  was.  Mr.  Mattingly  was  county  school  superintendent.  I  suppose  his 
office  paid  him,  or  he  would  not  have  wanted  it ;  he  was  down  to  see  uio  before  he 
went  away,  and  he  said  he  was  going  t^o  give  it  up ;  that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  live 
there ;   that  there  were  posters  stuck  up  about  him,  and  he  must  go  away. 

Question.  Was  he  denounced  by  Jones  f 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of 

Question.  You  did  not  hear  of  Jones  denouncing  Bur(on,  and  all  these  men  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Do  these  men  who  stay  with  you  at  night,  go  therethrough  the  fear  or  ap- 
prehension that  your  house  may  be  opened  at  night,  and  yourself  outraged  or  iujuredf 
Answer.  They  think  I  will ;  they  have  heard  I  will  be  taken  out  to  a  limb. 
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Questum.  These  words  meau  that  yon  will  he  taken  out  and  hanged  T 

Anstoer.  Those  are  the  words ;  you  can  draw  the  inference.  They  say  they  do  not 
think  it  will  last  any  longer  than  this  county  election  is  going  on,  and  they  say  they 
will  stay  with  me  until  that  is  over. 

Question,  Yon  have  resorted  to  these  methods  to  protect  yourself  until  the  election 
is  over  T  • 

Afiswer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  sent  for  them. 


Demopous,  Alabama,  Ocioher  27 y  1871. 

WILLIAM  H.  ENGLISH  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  heen  called  by  the  minority,   the  examination 
will  he  conducted  by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  T 

Answer,  Conductor  on  the  Selma  and  Meridian  Railroad. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  conductor  on  that  road  T 

Answer.  For  ten  years. 

Question.  Were  you  conductor  on  the  train  on  which  a  negro  man  by  the  name  of 
Diggs,  a  route  a^eut,  was  killed  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  my  train;  he  had  been  running  with  me  about  twelve 
months.    York  station  used  to  be  the  terminus  of  our  road. 

Question.  How  long  had  Diggs  been  ninning  with  you  T 

Answer.  Twelve  months,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  as  route  agent. 

Question.  State  all  the  circumstances. 

Answa\  At  York  station  I  turned  the  train  over  to  the -conductor  on  the  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  Road ;  he  was  killed  at  Kewaunee  wood-yard,  on  the  Alabama  and  Chat- 
tanooga road,  after  I  got  through  with  the  train.  I  went  out  at  night.  I  got  to  York 
at  9  o'clock  ab  night.  I  turned  the  train  over  to  the  other  conductor,  and  brought  it 
back  the  next  momiug  with  the  negro  dead  on  it.  About  a  month  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  going  down  to  Selma,  and  the  train  I  was  to  meet  at  the  junction,  four- 
teen miles  this  side  of  Selma,  ran  off  the  track  ;  he  went  back  and  left  his  mail-car ;  and 
one  of  my  train  hands,  named  Bob  Eustick,  was  in  there,  and  had  got  into  a  difficulty 
with  a  negro  on  the  train,  and  this  man  Di^gs  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it  to  an- 
other man,  a  policeman  at  Selma.  On  arriving  at  Selma,  two  or  three  of  them — Diggs 
and  the  policeman — made  up  together  to  prosecute  this  young  man  for  the  difficulty 
he  had  had ;  and  he  told  me  the  next  day,  going  out,  that  he  intended  to  kill  the 
negro  Diggs. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Who  told  you  this  f 

Answer.  This  young  man  Eustick,  the  train  hand  I  had  with  me.  I  discharged  him 
after  I  got  to  Selma,  that  same  trip ;  goiug  out,  he  told  me  he  intended  to  kill  this 
negro.  About  a  month  after  that  the  negro  was  killed,  and  about  three  days  after  that 
I  met  Eustick,  and  he  told  me  he  had  killed  him. 

Question.  What  was  the  young  man's  name  f 

Answer.  Robert  Eustick.  I  reported  the  thing  to  the  post-office  department  in 
Selma,  and  also  to  our  receiver  and  superintendent  of  the  road,  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr. 
Mills,  and  none  of  them  took  part  in  it ;  the  man  that  kUled  him  staid  over  at  Cuba 
station  a  month  after  the  deed  was  done,  and  I  had  reported  it  to  the  post-office 
department  and  the  United  States  deputy  marshal.  The  man  staid  there  until  he 
got  ready  to  leave,  and  then  went  to  Texas ;  he  is  there  now. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  personal  difficulty  Diggs  had  with  Eustick  f 

Answer.  None  at  all ;  only  he  took  tlie  part  of  a  negro  Eustick  had  a  difficulty  with, 
and  had  talked  of  prosecuting  him. 

Question.  What  was  the  difficulty  with  Eustick  f 

Anstrer.  Some  negro  had  a  difficulty  with  Eustick,  and  insulted  him,  and  Eustick 
utruck  him  over  the  head  with  a  pistol. 

Question.  Was  Eustick  employed  on  the  train  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  capacity  f 

Anstcer.  He  had  been  employed  for  years ;  he  was  a  brakesman. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  you  that  any  other  person  was  connected  with  him  in  the  kill- 
ing of  Diggs  f 
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Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  he  told  me  he  intended  to  kill  him  ;  and  three  days  after  he  had 
killed  him,  he  told  me  he  had  done  it ;  and  he  also  told  Mr.  Anderson,  a  condactor  on 
the  road,  mnning  now,  that  he  intended  to  do  it,  and  had  done  it. 
Queftion,  Yon  reporte<l  this  fact  immediately  f 

Ansvcer,  Yes,  sir,  the  next  day.  I  was  over  at  York  when  he  told  me  ;  the  next  day 
I  reported  it  to  the  authorities  in  Sehua.  ^ 

QuesiUm.  Who  is  Hardy,  to  whom  you  made  the  report? 
Anstcer,  General  Hardy,  senator  of  Dallas  County. 

Question,  Has  he  any  employment  under  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  T 
Awrwtr.  He  used  to  be  marshal. 
Question.  Was  he  marshal  at  that  time  T 
Answfir,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  yon  report  the  facts  to  the  marshal  T 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
Question,  What  is  his  name  T 
Anstcer,  Corcoran. 

Question.  You  transmitted  a  report  to  the  department? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  commissioner  in  Selma  at  the  time ;  I  forget  his  name ; 
I  reported  to  tbe  postmaster  and  the  commissioner. 
Question.  They  took  no  steps  to  arrest  him  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  none  in  the  world.  The  man  staid  at  Cuba  a  month  after  he  com- 
mitted tbe  deed. 

Question,  Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  a  one-legged  man  was  appointed,  named 
Coleman  f 
Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  to  have  told  him  that,  from  information  you  had  in  regard 
to  the  Ku-Klux  Rlan  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  Diggs  was  killed,  he  had  better 
resign  and  leave  the  road,  or  else  lie  would  be  killed  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir.    Coleman  came  to  me  and  told  me  what  he  had  been  told,  and  asked 
my  advice,  and  I  told  him  if  it  was  me,  in  place  of  him,  I  would  leave. 
Question.  What  did  he  tell  you  t 

Anstcer.  He  told  me  his  life  had  been  threatened,  and  tbe  last  time  he  said  somebody 
had  told  him  to  leave  one  of  his  shoe-strings  with  him,  and  if  be  came  back  any  more 
they  would  kill  kim.  He  asked  my  advice  then,  and  I  told  him  I  should  not  go  back 
any  more  if  I  was  him. 

Question.  Did  you  pretend  to  speak  from  any  knowledge  of  your  own  of  danger  to 
bimf 
Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have  any  at  all— no  knowledge  at  alL 
.  Qtiestion.  You  spoke  only  from  what  he  told  you  f 
Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  yon  he  had  seen  any  Rn-Klux  f 
Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  he  had  seen  them  twice. 
Question,  How  many  t 
Anstcer,  One  only. 
Question,  Only  one  man  f 
Ansteer,  Only  one. 

Question,  Had  this  man  Eostick  left  at  that  time  T 
Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 
Question,  He  bad  run  away  f 
Aitswer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  Coleman  tell  yon  tliat  a  disguised  man  had  come  into  his  car  ? 
Anstcer,  Yes,  sir;  be  told  me  a  disguised  man  had  come  into  his  car  with  a  repeater 
in  his  hand. 

Question,  Did  he  ever  receive  any  injury  while  he  was  on  the  train? 
Anstcer.  None  in  the  world. 
Question.  He  left  simply  on  account  of  threats  f 
Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  be  tell  yon  this  single  man  threatened  him  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  threaten  him  at  that  time;  but  after  that  he  told  me  he 
had  received,  two  or  three  different  times,  threats  that  if  he  came  back  they  would  use 
him  pretty  bad. 

Qtiestion.  Did  the  men  tell  him  this  themselves,  or  write  him  T 

Anstcer.  They  left  word  with  tbe  wat<chnian  of  York  station,  whose  name  was  Curran. 
Question.  Did  you  talk  to  Curran  about  it  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  Cun'an  told  me  they  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  did  not  say 
whether  they  were  disguised  or  not.  He  told  me  they  told  him,  one  time,  for  him  not 
to  come  back  any  more;  they  left  that  word ;  but  that  was  on  account  of  bis  sleeping 
with  a  negro  girl  where  he  was  teaching  school — sleeping  with  a  negro  girl  in  a  room 
next  to  his  wife — keeping  a  negro  girl  tnere  to  assist  him  in  teaching  the  schooL 
Qtiestion.  The  threat  was  made  on  that  account  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  the  watcbmau  tell  yon  that  was  the  reason  of  the  threat  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  watchman  told  me  that  was  the  cause  of  it  at  that  time — his 
conduct  in  that  way. 

Question.  That  the  man  who  had  made  the  tlireat  had  so  informed  him  f 

Anmcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  that  a  fact — that  he  was  sleeping  with  this  negro  wench  in  the  room 
next  to  his  wife  f 

Anstcer.  I  have  been  told  by  a  good  many  it  was  so. 

Question.  Here  in  this  town  ? 

Answer.  Well,  along  the  road.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  in  this  town  or 
not. 

Question,  Was  it  in  this  town  he  was  guilty  of  that  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  stood  very  low  here  in  town.  I  have  been  knowing  the  man 
ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  road — ten  years ;  he  was  very  low  down. 

Question.  Have  yon  a  mail-agent  on  your  road  now  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  W^hat  is  his  name  T 

Answer.  We  have  two ;  we  have  a  young  man  named  Brown,  and  one  named  Harris. 

Question.  Have  they  ever  been  molested  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  never  been  a  word  said  to  them. 

Question.  Are  they  republicans  T 

Ans^ver.  I  cannot  t^ll  you  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  them — how  they  received  their  appointments  t 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  we  have  a  third  one  on  the  road — I  do  not  know  his  name ;  he  re- 
ceived his  appointment  from  Mr.  Hays,  or  through  Mr.  Hays ;  he  has  never  had  auy 
trouble  at  all. 

Question.  Are  they  negroes,  or  white  men  T 

Ansicer.  White  men. 

Question.  All  of  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  men  that  have  conducted  themselves  well  on  the  road,  and  men 
on  the  road  feel  well  toward  them. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  either  of  those  men  express  any  apprehension  of  dan« 
ger  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Ever  heard  them  say  whether  they  had  received  any  threats  or  not  f 

Answer.  Not  in  the  world. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  them  in  danger  f 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Did  you  consider  Coleman  in  danger  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  only  what  he  told  me.  I  do  not 
think,  though,  myself,  that  he  had  any  cause  to  leave,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  in 
the  world  would  nurt  a  one-legged  or  one-armed  man. 

Question.  Therefore  your  advice  was  grounded  entirely  on  what  he  said  as  to  the 
threats  that  had  been  made  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  never  met  a  disguised  man  on  the  train  as  long  as  I  had 
been  on  the  road ;  never  met  any  Ku-Klux  that  I  know  of,  and  nobody  said  a  word 
about  him.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  my  atlvice,  and  I  told  him,  after  he  told  me 
what  he  did,  that  I  thought  he  had  better  quit,  if  what  he  told  me  was  so  ;  but  I  did 
not  see  any  danger  of  his  being  killed. 

Question.  He  stated  that  you  and  the  baggage-master  and  the  watchman  and  others 
connected  with  the  road  had  voluntarily  given  him  this  advice  f 

Answer.  I  gave  it  to  him  right  here  at  the  depot,  at  the  hotel,  one  morning.  He  told 
me  what  he  had  heard,  three  or  four  times,  he  said,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  there. 

Question.  Did  you  see  the  man  who  was  3n  the  train,  who,  he  said,  threatened  him  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  express  messenger,  who  was  in  the  car  with  him,  say  he 
ha<l  seen  sacb  a  man  f 

Anstcer.  The  express  messenger  told  me  he  saw  a  man,  who  was  in  disguise,  leaving 
the  door  a«  he  wokc  up ;  he  h^  been  sleeping ;  as  he  woke  up  the  man  was  going  out 
of  the  mail-room  door. 

Qtiestion.  That  was  the  time  his  person  was  threatened  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  He  did  not  know  of  any  threats  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  only  saw  him  leaving  the  room. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  been  running  on  this  road,  as  con- 
ductor, for  the  last  ten  years  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question,  Are  you  a  native  of  the  South  T 

Answer,  I  was  raised  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  sir. 

Question,  You  say  you  never  have  seen  anybody  in  disguise  T 

Amncer,  I  never  have  since  I  have  been  on  the  road,  or  before. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  bodies  of  men  in  disguise,  from  time  to  time  f 

Answer,  I  have,  frequently. 

Question,  In  what  part  of  the  country  have  yon  heard  of  them  T 

Answer,  In  Sumter  County. 

Question.  Confined  to  any  particular  locality  in  that  county  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  at  York  station  I  heard  of  them  twice. 

Question,  How  large  bodies  of  men  did  you  hear  they  were  f 

Anstcer.  I  heard  once  there  were  twenty  there. 

Question,  What  were  they  there  for  at  that  time  t 

Answer,  There  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  put  on  the  road,  named  Hardy — John 
Hardy's  son — who  was  picked  up  in  Selma,  out  of  the  streets  there ;  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  road,  and  put  on  as  conductor :  these  men  came  there  and  told  him 
not  to  come  back  any  more,  and  he  did  not  go  back. 

Question,  Was  anybody  wanting  his  place  f 

Answei',  No,  sir. 

Question,  What  was  the  opposition  to  him  f 

Ansxcer,  Because  he  was  a  scoundrel^  and  his  father  before  him. 

Question,  Why  could  not  the  authorities  of  the  road  have  discharged  him  f 

Anstcer,  His  father  was  the  authority  of  the  road  ;  he  was  receiver,  appointed  by  the 
court. 

Question,  In  what  interest  were  those  disguised  men  acting  in  warning  him  f 

Answer,  Because  they  thought  it  was  best  for  the  traveling  public  to  have  men  on 
the  roatl  who  knew  their  duty,  not  pick  up  a  man  out  of  town  who  never  hatl  been  on 
a  train  but  two  or  three  times  in  his  life.  We  have  accidents  enough  here  in  the  coun- 
try, if  men  are  experienced. 

Question,  Do  these  accidents  arise  from  negligence  or  fault  of  the  conductors  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  a  man  does  not  know  his  business  he  has  no  right  to  be 
on  a  train.  I  commenced  on  a  train  braking,  and  staid  there  two  years  as  a  brakeman 
before  I  was  anywhere  else.   I  don't  think  it's  right  to  put  on  a  man  out  of  the  streets. 

Question,  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  of  who  prompted  this  step  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;,  after  it  was  done  they  accused  me  of  it,  and  put  me  off  of  the  road 
on  acconnt  of  that.    I  was  discharged  on  account  of  that. 

Question,  Were  you  restored  ? 

Answer,  I  was  restored  after  Captain  Wallace  got  the  road  back  again. 

Question,  How  long  were  you  out  of  employment  f 

Answer,  Four  months. 

Question.  You  did  not  do  anything  to  instigate  this  movement  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  have  not  the  least  idea  who  were  concerned  in  itf 

Anstcei',  No,  sir.  I  asked  Mr.  Mills,  the  superintendent  of  the  road,  appointed  by  the 
United  States  court,  the  cause  of  it.  He  said  that  was  the  cause,  because  I  had' been 
reported  that  way  from  information. 

Question,  Is  it  j^our  belief  that  those  disguised  men  were  friends  of  yours  who  took 
this  method  to  get  rid  of  the  other  man  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  think  they  acted  purely  in  the  public  interest  f 

Answer.  I  thmk  so. 

Question.  And  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveling  public  T 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  not  to  avenge  your  wrongs  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  because  that  was  before- 1  was  put  off  the  road.  I  was  put  off  the 
road  after  that. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  that  his  appointment  would  operate  to  displace  you  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  put  off  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  T 

Ansiver.  I  was,  sir ;  after  he  was  not  allowed  to  run  on  the  road. 

Qtieslion,  Were  you  removed  from  suspicion  or  belief  that  you  were  concerned  in  his 
displacement  f 

Answer,  That  is  what  they  said;  what  they  told  me. 

Question.  Has  it  to  this  day  been  discovered  who  these  men  were,  any  of  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Question,  You  have  related  one  instance  of  the  action  of  the  Ku-Klux  organization 
that  has  come  to  your  knowledge.    State  any  other  instances. 

Anstoer,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  at  all ;  that  was  the  only  one,  and  one  of  the 
conductors,  at  the  time  of  this  Meridian  riot,  told  me  a  lot  of  them  got  on  his  train.  I 
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do  not  know  anything  about  tbat ;  I  was  not  on  the  train.    I  never  met  one  on  my 
train. 

Question.  How  many  were  reported  to  have  got  on  that  train  t 

Ansiver.  They  had  some  negroes  they  had  arrested  from  Sumter  County ;  some  ne- 
groes had  robbed  a  man  and  they  went  there  and  arrested  them. 

Queaiion,  How  many  Ku-Klux  got  on  the  train  t 

Anstcer.  I  think  about  ten ;  they  stopped  the  train  and  put  these  negroes  on  and 
brought  them  to  Liviueston. 

Question.  What  was  done  with  them  after  they  were  brought  to  Livingston  T 

Anmccr.  They  were  put  in  jail.    I  never  heard  of  them  since. 

Question.  Were  these  men  in  disguise  who  stopped  the  train  ? 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir. 

Qucstian.  Did  they  take  possession  of  the  train  ? 

Answer,  They  just  stopped  the  train  and  put  the  negroes  on  and  went  on  with  it  to 
Livingston. 

Question.  On  what  charge  were  the  negroes  arrested  T 

Ansiver.  They  had  robbed  a  young  man  at  Cuba  station  of  his  clothes  and  money, 
and  they  went  down  to  Meridian  and  arrested  this  man.  The  party  that  arrested  them 
were  not  disguised,  but  they  turned  them  over  to  a  disguised  party,  and  they  brought 
them  on  to  Livingston,  but  none  of  the  negroes  were  hurt. 

Question.  Have  the  negroes  ever  been  puuished  t 

Ansicer,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 

Question.  Was  any  attempt  ever  made  to  discover  the  men  who  took  possession  of  the 
negroes? 

Answer.  Not  as  I  know  of.  At  that  time  I  was  only  running  to  York  station.  I 
hardly  ever  went  into  Mississippi. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  cases  where  the  Ku-Klux  were  abroad  for  any 
purpose  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Those  are  the  only  instances,  within  your  knowledge  or  information,  where 
the  Ku-Klux  have  appeared  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  state  that  I  was  put  off  the  road  on  that  account,  I  think, 
and  the  part  I  took  in  the  city  election  at  Selma. 

Question.  What  part  did  you  take  f 

Answer.  I  took  a  very  active  part  there  in  electioneering. 

Question.  For  which  ticket  f 

Answer.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Question.  Was  the  superintendent  of  the  road  a  republican  f 

Afiswer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  radical ;  that  is  what  we  call  them  down  here. 

Question.  You  say  he  took  offense  at  your  course  f 

Ansu^er.  I  think  he  did,  from  the  way  1  was  treated  in  the  office.  I  went  down  there 
and  I  was  treated  very  coolly,  which  I  had  not  been  before  that. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  to  what  county  those  disguised 
men  belonged  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  any  person  who  was  a  member  of  that  order  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  if  I  did  I  did  not  know  it. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  its  constitution,  by-laws,  signs,  or  pass-woFdsT 

Answer.  Not  a  word,  any  more  than  the  Loyal  League.  I  think  that  was  got  up, 
though,  on  account  of  the  Loyal  League.  I  heard  they  were  all  low-down,  trifling, 
white  men — whites  and  negroes  together. 

Question.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  it  was  gotten  up  to  counteract  the  Loyal 
League  f 

Ansicer.  There  was  so  much  rascality  done  by  them. 

Question.  What  rascality  was  done  by  the  Loyal  Leagne  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  fighting. 

Question.  Where ;  in  what  community  was  that  done  T 

Anstcer.  There  was  one  right  here  in  this  county.    Bill  Jones,  at  Linden. 

Question.  You  think  the  Ku-Klux  organization  was  gotten  up  to  counteract  that  T 

Answa'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  this  county,  and  what  other  county? 

Ansiccr.  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  it  is  over  in  Sumter ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Question.  You  understood  there  was  such  an  order  in  Sumter  County  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  numerous  was  it  reported  to  be  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Question.  Did  you  never  have  any  information  as  to  how  many  belonged  to  it  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 
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Question.  Yoa  never  was  at  any  meeting  of  members  belonging  to  tbat  organi- 
zation f 

Answer,  Which  f 

Question,  An  organization  known  there  as  the  White  Brotherhood  or  Ku-KInx  T 

Answer,  No,  sir;  bnt  I  have  heard  so  much  of  what  was  done  at  the  LoyaJ  League, 
that  I  think  something  of  that  kind  ought  to  have  been  gotten  up. 

Question.  You  may  state  all  you  know  of  any  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Loyal  League ; 
keep  nothing  back ;  if  you  have  got  anything  within  your  knowledge  or  information 
of  wrongs  committed  by  that  League,  you  wiU  please  state  it  to  the  committee  f 

Answer.  Well,  nothing  particular. 

Qv^tion,  If  you  know  nothing,  why  did  you  say  it  was  an  organization  T 

Answer,  Only  what  I  have  heard. 

Question,  What  have  you  heard  of  it  T 

Anstcer,  I  think  that  was  their  intention  to  get  the  negroes  together,  and  put  them 
*n  office,  and  do  the  stealing  of  the  country,  which  has  l>een  a  great  deal  of  it  done,  I 
think. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  its  purpose  was  to  put  republicans  into  office? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  to  favor  the  stealing  of  property  f 

Anstcer.  Well,  they  did  that,  I  reckon  ;  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Question,  Loyal  Leagues  do  it,  you  say  f 

Answer,  Men  they  put  in  office,  send  to  the  legislature  and  senate,  such  as  John 
Hardy  and  the  balance  of  them  that  went  there  ;  for  instance,  this  Stanton  bill. 

Question,  You  have  heard  that  the  Ku-Klux  order  was  gotten  up  for  the  purjiose  of 
putting  the  Loyal  Leaguers  down  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  it ;  it  ought  to  be  done  in  that  way ;  such  a  thing  as  that  ought 
to  be  got  up  to  counteract  that. 

Question.  So  you  think  the  order  of  Ku-Klux  was  all  right  and  proper  f 

Ansicer.  I  think  so,  as  far  as  that  was  concerned. 

Question,  Is  that  opinion  share<l  generally  by  the  democrats  of  your  acquaintance  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  anybody  else  talk  of  it. 

Question,  You  say  nobody  in  the  democratic  party  shares  this  opinion  with  you  f 

Anstcer.  Not  Jis  I  know  of. 

Question.  Did  you  never  talk  with  your  fellow-democrats  on  that  subject  T 

Answer,  I  never  have  anything  to  do  with  politics.  I  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
city  election  at  Selma,  but  never  since  or  before  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  will  again  a« 
long  as  I  live. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  belong  to  any  secret  organization  whatever  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  only  Masonry. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  Ku-Klux  disguises  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  only  in  the  circus. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hoar  what  oath  a  man  took  when  he  entered  the  Ku-Klux 
order  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  read  it  in  the  papers  f 

Answer,  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  this  order  punished  men  on  account  of  their  political 
opinions  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  control  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  men,  and  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  or  stay  away  from  the 
polls  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  that  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Ku-Klux  order  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  to  a  good  many  elections,  and  never  saw  anybody  in- 
terrupted at  the  jioUs,  black  or  white. 

Question.  You  never  saw  any  attempt  to  keep  the  blacks  from  voting  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  never  since  the  surrender. 

Question.  You  never  saw  any  attempt  made  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  manner  did  you  understand  the  Kn-Klux  order  was  to  oppose  or 
counteract  the  Loyal  Leaguers  f 

Anstcer.  Only  in  their  rascality. 

Question.  In  what  mode  were  they  to  stop  this  rascality  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  negroes  frequently  being  whipped  at  night  by  men  in 
disguise,  have  you  not  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  it  in  one  case  down  in  Choctaw  County ;  but  I 
heard  it  was  negroes  that  did  it. 
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Question.  Yon  never  heard  of  it  but  in  one  case,  and  that  was  in  Choctaw  County  T 

Anncer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  by  negroes T 

Answer.  I  understand  it  was  by  negroes. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  case  of  which  you  ever  heard,  of  a  negro  being  whipped  T 

Answer.  The  only  case  I  ever  heard  of. 

Question.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  T 

Answer.  I  sometimes  see  a  piece  in  the  papers,  but  never  heard  anybody  say  anything 
about  a  negro  being  whipped. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  negroes  being  whipped  in  Sumter  County  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Marengo  County  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  Mississippi  f 

Answer.  I  was  there  the  time  the  negroes  were  killed  in  Meridian,  Mississippi. 

Question.  When  was  that  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  time ;  it  was  when  the  riot  was  there. 

Question.  Was  that  in  the  day-time  T 

Ansiver.  There  were  three  or  four  days  and  nights  there  that  there  was  a  riot  going 
on.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all.  I  went  there  after  the  thing  occurred. 
I  was  there  one  night.    I  got  there  after  dark ;  a  little  before  daylight. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  negroes  being  shot  or  hung  by  bands  of  men  in 
disguise  after  night  ? 

Anstcer.   Only  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers. 

Question.  You  never  heard  anybody  say  so  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  papers  did  you  read  such  accounts  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  exactly ;  I  read  a  good  many. 

Question.  Were  the  particulars  given  in  any  newspaper? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  true  or  false? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  No  man  has  ever  informed  yon  of  an  instance  in  which  a  negro  has  been 
shot  or  hung,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Meridian  riot  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  have  been  running  for  ten  years  past  on  a  railroad  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  on  this  road  for  ten  yew's. 

Question.  Mingling  freely  with  the  passengers,  and  never  heard  of  but  a  single  case, 
that  at  Meridian,  of  a  negro  being  shot  or  hung;  is  that  true  f 

Anstcer.  Only  what  I  have  heard  in  the  papers. 

Question.  What  have  you  heard  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Ansiper.  I  do  not  remember  now ;  I  have  seen  several  cases. 

Question.  Where  have  they  occurred  ? 

Answer.  I  have  forgotten  that,  too;  I  did  not  tax  my  memory  with  it. 

Question.  If  they  had  occurred  in  Sumter  and  Marengo  Counties,  would  you  not  have 
remembered  therat 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  reckon  I  would. 

Question.  So  you  have  never  heard  of  any  account  in  those  two  counties  of  a  negro 
being  shot  or  hung  f 

Anstcer.  I  never  had  anybody  to  tell  me  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  You  talked  freely  with  people,  did  you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  man  that  has  very  little  to*^  say  with  anybody  on  the  train.  I  go 
through,  tending  to  my  business;  if  anybody  asks  me  a  question,  I  talk  to  them. 

Question.  You  boarded  at  a  public  house,  I  suppose  f 

Answer.  1  keep  house  at  Selma,  and  board  with  my  wife. 

Question.  You  eat  at  public  stations  along  the  road  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one  we  have  here  at  Demopolis. 

By  Mr.  Bucki.ey  : 

Question.  Did  this  Robert  Eustick  say  to  you  he  was  going  to  kill  this  man  Diggs  ? 

Anstcer.  He  told  me  a  month  before  he  intended  to  do  it.  The  day  after  the  diffi- 
culty, when  he  got  on  my  train,  he  told  me  he  intended  to  kill  him  liext  day.  About 
three  days  after  it  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  had  done  it.  I  went  and  reported  it 
to  the  authorities  of  Selma. 

Question.  Did  yon  inform  Diggs  that  you  had  heard  such  a  threat  against  his  life  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  befieve  the  young  man  was  in  earnest. 

Question.  You  did  not  inform  anybody  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  until  after  it  was  done — not  until  after  I  had  discharged  him. 

Question.  Is  York  station  in  Sumter  County  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  about  ten  miles  from  the  Mississippi  line. 
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Question.  Did  yoa  inform  anybody  at  that  station,  or  any  of  the  civil  anthoritie&therey 
that  Eostick  had  threatened  to  kill  Diggs  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  becaose  he  had  told  nearly  everybody  in  York  himself. 

Question.  After  Diggs  was  killed  did  you  tell  the  civil  authorities  in  Sumter  County 
what  had  happened  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  only  to  the  Post-Office  authorities,  who  ought  to  have  taken  charge 
of  it,  I  think. 

Question.  Did  the  Poet-Office  Department  have  charge  of  cases  of  murder,  at  that 
time,  committed  in  Stimter  County  f 

Answer.  They  ought  to  have  attended  to  it,  I  think — the  United  States  deputy  mar- 
shal, Corcoran — I  think  he  is  still  depaty  marshal.  • 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  man  who  killed  Diggs  was  in  disguise  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  undei-stood  he  had  something  white  over  his  face. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  body  of  men  were  secreted  in  the  woods,  a  short 
distance  from  the  train  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  whistles  or  responses  were  made  between  the 
man  shooting  and  the  body  of  men  in  the  woods  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  a  whistle  very  plain,  and  some  two  ladies  met  him  upon 
the  hill,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  would  not  tell ;  the  whistle  was 
plain ;  it  sounded  like  it  was  back  in  the  woods. 

Question.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  any  men  were  back  there  where  the 
whistle  was  blown  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  I  was  not  back  there. 

Question.  This  man  Eustick  was  discharged  before  the  killing  of  Diggs  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  his  home  in  Sumter  County? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  know  whether  anybody  was  prepared  to  make  oath  that  Eustick 
killed  Diggs  7 

Answer.  Only  what  he  told  me  and  the  other  conductor,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  on  the 
road  now. 

Question.  Who  informed  Curran  that  Coleman  must  not  go  back  there  f 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  know.    I  did  not  ask  him  that  question. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  how  he  got  that  information  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  He  did  communicate  to  Coleman  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  return  T 

Answei:  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  on  the  train  the  night  the  man  in  disguise  entered  the  mail-car 
with  pistol  in  hand  and  threatened  Coleman's  life  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  not  your  train  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  along  the  line  of  your  road  here  that  no  appointee 
of  Mr.  Hays  should  run  on  the  road  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  colored  man  was  taken  from  the  jail  in  Sumter 
County  and  shot  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  such  an  instance  as  that  had  occurred  during  this  present 
month  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  anything  about  it.  This  man  Harris,  on  the  road, 
was  appointed,  I  think,  through  Mr.  Hays,  and  some  other  man  on  the  road — I  do  not 
know  his  name — was  his  appointee ;  neither  of  them  ever  had  anything  said  to  them  at 
all ;  both  have  been  getting  along  very  well  on  the  road. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  opposition  made  to  Diggs's  appointment  on  account  of  his  color? 

Ansteer.  No,  sir.  I  would  rather  have  Diggs  with  me  on  the  road  than  some  white 
men  who  were  on  the  road  before  him. 

Question.  What  was  his  office  T 

Answer.  Route-agent.  I  always  found  him  very  nice  and  clever  about  his  mails,  and 
never  heard  him  give  a  word  out  of  the  way  on  the  road. 

Question.  He  gave  satisfaction  to  the  company? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  heard  a  word  about  him. 

Question.  Yon  say  Coleman  was  objectionable — to  whom?    The  traveling  public? 

Answer.  To  the  people  generally. 

Question.  He  baa  taught  a  negro  school,  you  say? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  that  the  objection  ? 
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Anstver.  On  one  acconnt,  of  keeping  a  negro  girl. 

Question.  Was  he  objectionable  on  acconut  of  teaching  a  negro  school  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  but  because  of  acting  so  with  histamily  and  this  negro  girl. 

Question,  Do  the  community  generally  set  their  faces  against  a  white  man  who  haa 
connection  with  colored  women  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Qneslian.  Is  it  generally  unpopular  T 

Anstver.  Yes^  sir ;  especially  a  man  who  is  married  and  has  got  a  family.  He  went  to 
Selma  with  me  once,  and  carried  his  family  down,  and  left  them  with  my  train ;  they 
got  in  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  3  o'clock  his  family  was  still  sitting  in  the 
car,  andr  nobody  Jcnew  where  he  was,  and  I  brought  them  out  to  Demopolis,  on  the 
road. 

Question.  How  is  it  with  young  men  here ;  are  they  disgraced  in  the  conmiunity  if 
they  have  sexual  intercourse  with  colored  women  ? 

Answer.  When  the  courts  find  it  out — the  grand  juries — they  prosecute  them. 

Question.  I  am  asking  for  public  sentiment.? 

Answer.  When  any  men  do  that,  people  are  down  on  them  when  it  is  known. 

Question.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  that  intercourse  in  times  past  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  with  young  men  f 

Question.  Is  it  still  carried  on  extensively  ? 

Answer.  I  reckon  it  is.    I  do  not  know. 

Qnestion.  Is  it  not  generally  known  who  associate  with  negroes  in  that  way  T 

Answer.  When  it  is  found  out  they  punish  them  for  it. 

Question.  Yon  say  they  are  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  when  it  is 
known? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  is  uniformly  the  case,  is  it  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  much  more  so  if  they  are  married  men  ? 

Ans^wer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  race,  Mr.  English,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
and  information  extend,  have  a  mixture  of  white  blood  f 

Anstver,  Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  .have  noticed  it. 

Question.  One-half? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  reckon  there  is  one-half  of  them ;  one-third  of  them,  I 
suppose— about  one- third. 

Question,  And  all  men  who  associate  in  that  way  with  negro  women  are  frowned 
upon  just  as  Coleman  was,  are  they  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qtiestion.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  he  kept  a  colored  woman  f 

Answer.  Only  from  what  I  have  heard,  sir. 

Question.  It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  he  may  have  been  slandered  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  reckon  the  people  would  tell  a  barefaced  lie,  up  here,  for  nothing. 


Demopolis,  Alabama,  Octo&fr  27, 1871. 
SAM.  B.  JACKSON  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  the  examiuatioa 
will  be  conducted  by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  occupation,  and  position. 

Answer.  I  sign  my  name  Sam.  B.Jackson,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  ;  there  are  sev- 
eral in  the  family  named  Samuel  B.  Jackson. 

Question.  W^hat  is  your  present  profession  ? 

Answer.  I  am  practicing  law  at  present ;  I  was  at  one  time  judge  of  probate  of  the 
county ;  I  live  in  Linden,  Marengo  County,  Alabama. 

Question.  State,  if  you  please,  whether  you  were  present  recently  at  an  inquest  over 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kobin  Westbrook,  from  JetiVrson,  in  this 
county. 

Answer,  I  received  a  message,  sir,  from  Jefferson,  while  at  Linden,  that  the  magis- 
trate there  was  sick,  and  reqniring  my  presence  to  attend  for  the  purjwse  of  holding 
an  inquest,  and  I  did  attend  and  held  an  inquest. 

Question,  Did  you  take  testimony  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death  ? 

Answer.  I  did,  sir. 

Question.  State  what  that  testimony  was,  or,  if  you  have  the  testimony  itself,  give  it 
to  the  committee  ;  read  it. 

Answer.  I  have  the  testimony,  sir,  [producing  a  document.] 

91  A 
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Qttestion,  Is  that  a  copy,  or  the  original  T 

Anstoer.  This  is  the  original  itself,  sir.  In  accordance  with  oar  laws  here  we  called 
a  physician  to  examine  the  body  ;  I  had  him  summoned. 

Question.  Read  it. 

[The  witness  read  as  follows : 

**  At  an  inquisition  held  upon  the  body  of  Robin  Westbrook  on  the  19th  day  of  July, 
1871: 

^^  Dr.  D.  R.  McGowan,  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  deceased  came  to  liis 
death  by  a  gun-shot  or  pistol  wounds,  witness  not  certain  which ;  two  wounds,  either 
of  which  would  have  proven  fatal ;  the  largest  wound  in  the  clavicle  region  of  the 
chest,  near  the  neck  and  above  the  collar-bone ;  the  smaller  wound  in  the  scapular 
region  of  the  body,  entering  from  the  back. 

"D.  R.  McGOWAN,  M.  D. 

"  Betsey  Westbrook,  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  seven  men  canio  to  the  bouse 
of  Robin  Westbrook  last  night ;  that  they  shut  through  the  window  several  times ; 
then  called  to  Robin  Westbrook  to  open  the  door,  and  he  refused ;  they  then  got  rails 
and  knocked  the  door  down.  Robin  had  passed  out  of  the  maiu  building  into  a  shed- 
room,  closed  the  door,  and  fastened  it.  The  men  then  eutered  the  maiu  room,  and  en- 
tered the  shed-room  ;  there  were  six  men  in  the  house.  They  then  pressed  Robin  back 
in  the  corner  and  shot  him.  They  had  guns  with  them,  and  fired  three  shots.  Before 
entering  the  shed-room  they  kindled  a  light  with  a  basket  in  the  fire-place.  Shestivtes 
that  she  did  not  know  any  of  them  ;  that  they  were  white  men ;  a  boy  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  about  four  feet  high,  appeared  to  have  a  net  over  his  face.  Cue  of 
the  men  dropped  his  hat  on  the  floor  and  came  back  for  it.  This  occurred  between  10 
and  11  o'clocK. 

her 
"  BETSEY  -f  WESTBROOK. 
mark. 

"  Attest :  J.  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

"  Tilla  Reese,  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  When  the  deceased  was  shot  ho  was  not 
in  the  room  ;  that  he  stepped  to  the  door,  and  a  man  out-door  told  him  to  stand  back, 
if  he  did  not  he  would  shoot  him.  Afterwards  a  low,  chuuky  mau,  with  a  netted  cap, 
led  him  to  the  door,  when  he  juuiped  out  and  iiiu,  and  the  man  shot  at  him  twice. 

his 
TILLA  4-  REESE, 
mai'k. 
"  Attest :  J.  W.  Smith.  Jn. 

Here  is  the  appearance  bond  of  Dr.  McGowan  : 

"  Marengo  Couuty  Court. 

"Tm:  State 
vs. 
"Appearance  Bond  of  Dr.  D.  R.  McGow 

"  The  State  of  Alabama,  Marengo  County : 

"  We,  D.  R.  McGowau,  and  A.  J.  White  and  W.  W.  Gilmore,  his  sureties,  acknowledge 
ourselves  indebted  to  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
void  if  I,  D.  R.  McGowan,  appear  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  said  couuty,  and 
from  term  to  term  thereafter  until  discharged,  and  answer  before  the  grand  jurv  of 
said  county. 
•'  Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  19th  day  of  July,  1871, 

"D.  R.  McGOWAN, 

"  A.  J.  WHITE, 

"  W.  W.  GILMORE. 


V8.  SNo.23. 

*ax.  ) 


"  Approved :  S.  B.  Jackson, 

*^  Just  ice  of  the  Peace  J' "] 

Question.  Were  those  statements  made  on  oath  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  swore  them  ;  this  is  the  report  of  the  jury  : 


''  State  of  Alabama,  Marengo  County  : 

*'  An  iuquisition  taken  at  J.  L.  Nored^s,  in  Jeffei*son,  in  said  county,  on  the  19th  day 
%3f  July,  1871,  before  me,  Samuel  B.  Jackson,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said 
county,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  Robin  Westbrook,  there  lying  dead,  and  upon 
the  oath  of  John  W.  Smith,  jr., 'Ed.  Williams,  Levi  Smith,  Calvin  C.  Dyer,  N.  \V. 
Bradley,  and  Paul  Anderson,  good  and  lawful  men,  householders  of  said  coiinty,  who 
being  charged  and  sworn  to  inquire  for  the  State  of  Alabama  when,  where,  and  ho\v  the 
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Baid  Robin  Westbrook  came  to  death,  \ijK>n  their  oath  say  and  present  that  we,  the  jnry, 
tind  that  the  deceased,  Robin  Westbrook,  came  to  death  by  gun-shot  or  pistol-shot 
wounds,  inflicted  by  six  or  seven  men  unknown  to  us.  The  killing  was  done  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  July,  1871,  in  k  cabin  on  the  iilace  of  J.  L.  Nored,  in  Jeffei-son,  in 

said  county. 

"N.  W.  BRADLEY, 

"C.  C.  DYER, 
''  JOHN  W.  SMITH, 
"ED.  WILLIAMS, 
"LEVI  SMITH, 
"PAUL   ANDERSON. 


"  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  this  19th  day  of  July,  1871. 


"SAM.  B.  JACKSON, 

"  Justice  of  the  Peace '^ 


Paul  Anderson  is  a  colored  man  I  had  placed  on  the  inxy.  Two  of  these  witnesses 
were  colored  people ;  and,  in  accordance  with  my  general  nile,  I  did  not  bind  thorn 
over  for  appearance  at  court,  for  the  simple  fact  that  I  was  asked  by  the  citizens  not  to 
do  so,  as  tJiey  would  have  had  to  lie  in  jail,  as  they  could  not  give  bonds. 

Question,  Was  any  apprehension  expressed  by  any  of  the^e  witnesses  that  if  they  told 
who  did  the  killing  they  would  suffer  for  it  ? 

An^cer,  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world,  that  I  heard  of. 

QnesUon.  Was  either  of  them,  to  any  apj^arancc,  under  any  such  apprehension  ? 

Answer.  Not  in  the  least,  that  I  saw,  sir  ;  the  inquest  was  held  in  the  yard  near  tho 
house;  several  parties  were  around  there,  aud  I  iiskcd  if  they  knew  an,\  of  them  to  bo 
connected  with  it,  and  asked  them  to  express  themselves  freely  ;  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Qncstion.  Was  there  any  evidence  in  the  manner  and  bearing  of  these  witnesses  that 
they  were  under  such  apprehensions  f 

Answer.  I  could  not  si»e  anything  of  the  kind  ;  they  seemed  to  be  at  their  ease,  per- 
fectly so,  so  far  as  I  could  see ;  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  entered  into  my  mind  at  the 
time. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  was  there  anything  to  justify  such  an  apprehension  ? 

Answer.  I  am*^  satisfied  that,  while  I  was  present,  (what  occurred  before  I  went  there  I 
cannot  stiite,)  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  justify  any  such  apprehension  on  their 
part ;  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Question.  What  appeared  to  be  tho  feeling  of  the  community,  generally  ? 

Answer.  They  expressed  an  anxiety,  quite  an  anxiety,  to  hold  the  inquest.  I  at  one 
time  proposed  to  expedite  matters  on  account  of  a  slight  rain  coming  up  at  the  time, 
and  they  insisted  upon  going  on  with  it  notwithstanding  the  rain,  and  seemed  to  be 
anxious  that  the  inquest  should  be  held. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  instance,  in  this  county,  of  a  person  being 
injured  or  assaulted  for  giving  testimony  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  or  any  capital  case  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  remember  of  hearing  anything  of  that  character ;  in  fact,  I  am 
X>ositive  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Question.  Did  the  woman  or  the  boy  say  anything,  or  express  themselves,  in  regard 
to  this  ? 

Ansiver.  Nothing  more  than  what  they  have  sworn  to. 

Question.  Did  they  say  anything  to  lead  you  to  infer  that  they  were  suppressing  any 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  from  apprehension  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  only  remarks  the  woman  made  at  all  outside  of  her  testimony 
was,  she  intimated  some  crimes  that  some  negroes  had  been  guilty  of,  and  that  some- 
body supposed  Robin  did  it,  and  killed  him  for  some  other  negro's  rascality,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  She  intimated  something  of  the  kind,  that  he  jjerhaps  was  accused 
of  something  some  other  negroes  had  done.  It  seemed  her  impression  that  somebody 
had  done  something  that  he  had  been  killed  for,  that  they  ou^^ht  to  have  been  killed 
for ;  that  is  the  only  language  she  used  that  I  remember,  outside  of  what  I  have  given 
you.  1  went  with  her  before  the  inquest,  and  asked  tho  old  woman  to  show  mo  the 
body,  and  I  talked  with  her  about  it,  and  she  asked  me  to  expedite  matters  as  far  as 
possible ;  that  she  wanted  to  have  him  buried.  I  made  preparations  to  have  him 
buried,  and  wo  talked  the  matter  over  while  I  was  having  a  jury  summoned.  Slio 
expressed  no  apprehension  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  Were  you  present  the  other  day  in  the  town  of  Linden  when  this  dis- 
turbance took  place,  in  which  W.  B.  Jones  made  a  speech  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present. 

Qtiestion.  Did  you  hear  what  Jones  said  that  lead  to  the  interruption  ? 

Antnccr.  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  all  of  his  speech,  but  I  believe  I  heard 
Dearly  everything  that  was  said,  sir. 

Question.  State,  if  you  recollect,  what  he  was  saying  at  the  time  he  was  inteiTupted  ? 

Ans^eer.  I  think  he  was  making  some  remarks  in  reference  to  democratic  caudidate«i, 
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or  something  of  that  kind,  hug^i^ng  the  negroes  around  the  county,  and  so  on,  when 
some  one,  I  do  not  know  who,  said  it  was  a  lie.  The  next  time,  I  think,  he  was  inter- 
rupted, he  made  some  allusions  to  Mr.  Drake,  and  some  one,  lam  not  positive  who — 
I  was  not  paying  particular  attention — interrupted  hy  the  remark,  **  If  you  propiise 
to  give  Drake^s  history,  tell  us  what  he  was  doing  in  the  corner  of  Keller's  chim- 
ney." There  were  very  few  there,  and  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention.  I 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  or  near  the  middle  of  the  street,  by  a 
tree.  Jones  replied  that  Captain  Drake  was  there,  and  could  speak  for  himself. 
Nothing  more  was  said  in  regard  to  that,  but  at  the  tunc  he  announced  ho  would  not 
speak,  1  do  not  think  anybody  was  having  anything  to  say  to  hiiu.  There  was  a  negro 
there  in  town,  a  very  clover  negro,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  and  he  has 
an  expression  he  uses  which  has  no  sense  to  it — "  Stand  to  your  dimity."  He  used  it  to 
a  young  man,  and  he  thought  the  negro  was  insulting  him,  and  followed  him  up,  ask- 
ing him  questions,  "What  he  meant?"  and  several  knowing  the  negro  so  well,  and- 
knowing  he  meant  no  offense,  went  and  gathered  around  the  man,  and  told  hiui  not 
to  interfere  with  the  negro,  that  he  meant  no  oflense,  that  he  used  a  common  expres- 
sion of  his,  an  odd  way  he  had  of  talking.  I  went  forward  to  the  negro  and  said, 
"Limerick,  you  often  promised  me  to  listen  to  me;  vou  are  drunk;  your  wife  is  here 
to  get  you  to  leave,  and  your  brother  and  brother-in-law,  and  you  ought  to  leave."  He 
said  he  would  leave.  About  this  time  Jones  saw  this  crowd,  and  said  he  saw  there 
was  a  probability  of  a  row  or  a  riot,  and  said  he  would  not  speak  any  further.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  called  to  him  to  go  on,  and  speak.  Mr.  McNeill  asked  him  to 
speak,  and  Mr.  Lawson  called  upon  him  once  to  speak.  I  called  on  him  to  go  on,  and 
speak ;  that  it  was  only  this.  Several  called  out  to  him  to  speak.  I  cannot  recollect 
all  of  them.  After  this  I  walked  off  near  to  where  there  was,  I  suppose,  may  be,  a  dozen 
men  standing  around  in  front,  and  a  great  many  negroes.  He  made  some  allusions  to 
an  investigating  committee  being  at  Demopolis  next  week,  and  they,  doubtless,  would 
get  a  correct  version  of  this  matter.  I  then  addressed  him,  and  asked  if  he  did  not 
know  me  to  be  a  good,  law-abiding  citizen.  He  answered  me  back,  either  yea  or  nay. 
I  do  not  remember  his  answer.  I  told  him  we  did  not  wish  to  be  interfered  with,  nor 
create  any  riot  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  arms  drawn,  or  threats  made  at  him  or  anybody  else ;  no  arms  displayed  by 
any  one  else,  except  some  colored  men  there  with  guns,  and  I  asked  him  to  get  them 
to  carry  the  guns  and  put  them  away.  He  gave  me  no  answer.  I  went  to  them 
myself,  and  asked  them  to  carry  the  guns  to  Ackerley's  shop ;  I  told  them  doubtless 
they  had  brought  their  guns  along  to  shoot  squirrels,  but  that  some  of  the  men  were 
drunk,  and  it  might  create  a  disturbance ;  they  gave  me  no  answer.  I  asked  others  to 
go  and  speak  to  them,  and  they  gave  no  answer.  I  turned  awaj',  and  after  that,  my 
best  recollection  is,  that  Mr.  Jones  called  to  Mr.  Giles,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  get 
his  watch  and  breast-pin.  However,  before  that,  there  was  a  rumor  afloat  that  Jones 
had  called  upon  some  black  men  to  go  to  the  gi*and  jury  room,  and  prepare  to  fight, 
and  a  number  of  gentlemen  proposed  to  go  and  see ;  I  stopped  them,  and  asked  them  not 
to  go,  and  asked  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  walk  with  me  to  see  if  it  was  so ;  and  we  walked 
around  in  the  rear  of  the  court-house.  They  passed  around  through  the  court-house,  and 
up,  and  went  back  up  the  steps.  If  these  black  men  had  any  arms  at  that  time,  I  did  not  see 
them.  After  they  had  passed  up  the  steps,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Giles  to  take  his  watch,  &c. ; 
and  some  words  passed  between  them  ;  Giles  was  sheriff"  or  deputy  sheriff.  After  that — 
I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Jones,  but  I  think  the  remai'k  was,  that  he  was  brow- 
beat, and  he  would  be  damned  if  he  hadn^t  been  browbeat  as  long  as  he  would  be  ;  that 
he  was  going  down  to  tight,  and  fight  anybody  that  had  anything  against  him,  or 
wanted  any  tiling  of  him.  He  had  at  the  time  a  pistol  about  that  long,  [18  inches;] 
he  came  down  with  that  in  his  hand,  and  came  out.  As  he  was  going  down  the  steps, 
he  said  something  about  "  clear  the  way  ;"  I  heard  that,  and  turned  and  walked  off'  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  and  when  he  came  out  at  the  gate,  I  think  Mr.  Morgan 
was  standing  near,  and  some  words  passed  between  them  1  could  not  hear,  but  it  was 
something  in  reference  to  *'  fair  fight."  Morgan,  I  think,  also  told  them  to  *'  stand  out  of 
tbe  way,  let's  have  a  fair  fight."  The  next  words  I  heard  from  Mr,  Jones  were,  to  tell 
some  negroes  to  form  a  line.  There  were,  I  buppose,  twelve  or  tift*ien  with  guns,  and 
they  formed  a  mass  as  it  were ;  and  after  that  a  numlier  of  citizens  went  out  also  to 
face  them  ;  some  with  double-baiTcltd  guns,  some  with  pistols,  some  with  hatchets, 
some  with  brickbats.  I  believe  there  were  four  colored  men  with  our  citizens ;  one  of 
them, I  think,  had  only  a  gun,  two, perhaps,  had  guns;  one  with  a  brickbat,  and  an- 
other without  anything — I  suppose  to  manifest  to  the  whites  that  they  were  in  favor 
of  putting  down  this  riot.  They  just  simply  came  out  there,  and  said,  "  We  want  these 
))eople  to  be  quiet ;"  and  came  on,  as  it  were,  the  side  of  the  white  people.  After 
tha  t  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  line,  I  suppose,  10  or  15  feet  apart.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  on  both  sides,  and  some  cursing  and  swearing,  and  bothp.irties 
advanced  a  little  at  first ;  finally  the  blacks  stopped,  and  Jones  cried  and  begged,  and 
gave  up,  his  pistol,  and  some  one  cursed  at  him,  and  told  him  to  ^et  out  of  the  waj^  and 
ho  turned  and  went  with  Mr.  McNeill  into  the  court-house.   I  think  that  is  what  became 
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of  him.  After  that  the  only  thing  I  heard  was,  differently  expressed  from  different 
parties,  calling  on  the  blacks  to  disperse  and  "  leave  here,"  and  "  lay  down  that  gun," 
and  all  such  talk  as  that,  as  a  crowd  would,  generally,  and  it  quieted  down  after  that 
considerably. 

Question.  No  injury  was  inflicted  upon  any  one? 

Aiisicer.  None  whatever  that  I  saw. 

QmMion.  Did  you  hear  of  any  being  inflicted  upon  any  one  T 

Answer,  I  did  not  hear ;  I  did  not  see  Mr,  Jones  since  until  passing  him  in  the  street 
to-day.  1  did  hear  he  was  struck  or  stricken ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not^ 
nor  who  struck  him. 

Question.  None  of  the  colored  people  were  injured  T 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  They  all  went  offt 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  after  they  had  quieted  down  to  some  extent.  I  had  walked  off  and 
remarked  to  them,  "  Boys,  be  quiet ;  now  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  into  the  court-house,  every- 
thing will  be  quiet  now,  aud  do  not  raise  any  disturbance  here  at  all ;  you  have  only 
acted  in  self-defense ;  do  not  make  yourselves  the  aggressors."  About  this  time  I  saw 
two  gentlemen  come  walking  hastily,  and  I  asked  them  to  stop.  They  called  attention 
to  a  colored  man,  who  was  preparing  to  shoot  them,  they  said.  I  asked,  "Where?" 
They  said,  "  There."  The  remark  was,  "  Don't  you  see  that  damned  nigger  trying  to 
get  behind  that  tree  and  shoot  me  f"  I  looked,  and  there  stood  a  negro  with  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun,  both  barrels  cocked,  raised  in  that  position,  [illustrating.]  I  walked 
up  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  "  Do  you  want  to  shoot  f"  He  said,  "  I  do  not  want 
to  shoot  you."  "  Who  do  you  want  to  shoot  f"  I  asked  again.  "  I  don^t  want  to  shoot 
you,"  he  said.  Just  as  this  occurred  a  colored  man  stood  right  by,  a  relation  of  this 
other  black  man  ;  he  savs,  "  Master  Sam,  I  will  make  him  give  up  and  behave  him^ 
self."  I  said,  "  Very  well,  Ira,"  and  he  went  on.  I  went  homo  to  my  dinner  to  my 
house,  and  I  know  nothing  more,  excepting  from  rumor,  which  I  do  not  proiwse  to  de- 
tail unless  you  demand  it. 

Question.  We  have  had  already  a  statement  as  to  what  occurred  in  the  room 
with  Jones,  and  what  took  place  subsequently. 

Answei:  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  in  the  room  at  all. 

Quesiiati.  We  have  had  a  statement  from  Judge  Young,  who  came  up  after  he  re- 
tired into  the  court-house. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  occurred  there.  When  I  returned  from 
my  dinner  Mr.  Jones  had  gone.  He  had  left  the  place,  so  I  had  been  informed.  I 
thought  he  had  gone  before.  I  saw  a  company  of  gentlemen  coming  back,  who  in- 
formed me  they  had  gone  to  escort  him  as  far  as  he  desired,  to  see  that  no  damage 
was  done  to  him.  Mr.  Woolf  was  one  of  that  party  who  went  to  escort  him.  What 
passed,  I  do  not  know. 

By  the  Chairatan  : 

Question.  Did  you  write  down  everything  that  the  widow  of  Robin  Westbrook  said  1 

Ansu?€r.  My  recollection  is,  that  it  is  in  pretty  much  her  own  language. 

Question.  1  did  not  know  but  she  made  a  rambling  statement,  and  that  you  abridged 
it. 

Answer.  She  may  have  related  the  same  facts  over  once  or  twice,  and  I  would  only 
write  them  once,  perhaps. 

Qu^tion.  Did  you  put  it  down  in  her  own  language,  or  language  of  your  own  f 

Answer.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  acted  as  clerk  for  me,  and  my  instructions  were 
to  put  it  down,  as  near  as  possible,  in  her  own  language. 

Question.  Did  she  say  anything,  in  that  examination,  in  relation  to  her  husband's 
having  anj"  money  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  anything  of  the  kind  mentioned;  sir. 

Question.  How  long  after  the  murder,  which  you  say  took  place  on  the  18th  of  July, 
before  this  inquest  was  heldf 

Answer.  1  think  we  convened  about  1  o'clock  the  next  day. 

Question.  Did  you  question  her  or  Tiller  Reese,  whether  they  were  laboring  under 
any  restraint  or  apprehensions  in  giving  their  statement? 

Ansicer.  I  did  not.  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should,  and  I  did  not  anticipate  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Question.  Suppose  it  were  true  that  she  had  been  threatened,  by  the  men  who  mur- 
dered her  husband,  that  she  would  be  murdered  herself  if  she  ever  informed  upon  them  ; 
would  not  that,  in  your  opinion,  create  a  state  of  apprehension  that  would  induce  her 
to  keep  back  the  names  of  any  men  she  may  have  identified  upon  that  occasion  ? 

Answer,  1  think  it  would,  sir. 

Question.  Even  if  she  had  not  been  threatened,  and  identified  certain  men  in  that 
ni'ighborhood  as  men  concerned  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  if  those  men  were  whit;e 
men,  and  lawless  men,  would  not  there  have  been  danger  in  case  she  had,  in  her  testi- 
mony, implicated  themT 
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Answer.  Yon  fouDcl  your  question  upon  a  predicate,  that  is,  if  tbis  was  the  fact.  I 
reckon,  sir,  if  she  believed  that  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  have  had  its  weight  with  her 
in  giving  her  testimony. 

Question,  She  would  have  labored  under  duress,  aud  would  have  studiously  concealed 
or  kept  back  the  names  of  the  men  she  had  recognized  ? 

Answer.  If  she  was  laboring  under  anj"  such  impression,  I  think,  to  some  extent,  slio 
would.  It  is  very  probable.  I  do  not  know  these  to  be  facts.  I  only  give  you  my 
opinion,  and  I  thuik  that  opinion  is  founded  upon  human  nature. 

Question.  If  men  living  in  that  community  were  so  lawless  as  to  murder  her  husband, 
is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  they  would  have  murdered  her  for  informing  upon  them  f 
Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  &Sky.  I  would  think  if  men  were 
so  lawless  as  to  do  a  deed  without  provocation,  that  they  certainly  would  be  lawless 
enough  to  inflict  some  punishment  upon  any  one  who  informed  upon  them.  I  say  if 
they  were  of  that  character  and  stamp. 

Qu/esiion.  Did  the  testimony  upon  the  inquest  show,  or  tend  to  show,  that  West- 
brook  had  given  any  Just  cause  ot  offense,  leading  to  this  act  of  violence  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  testimony  that  gave  any  light  as  to  the  provo- 
cation for  his  death. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  that  Westbrook  had  given  just  cause  of 
offense  to  any  one,  that  should  have  led  to  this  act  of  violence  ? 

Answer.  Only  rumors,  sir.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  heard  it  after- 
ward in  Linden  and  divers  other  places  that  he  had  been  committing  some  depreda- 
tions in  the  country,  thieving,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Question.  Misdemeanors? 

Answer.  Misdemeanors  principally,  sir  ;  that  is  about  all  I  heard. 

Question.  They  would  not,  in  your  estimation,  form  any  justification  whatever  for  this 
midnight  visit  by  a  band  of  men  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  I  could,  myself,  be  willing  to  join  such  a  band  of 
men  for  such  a  cause. 

Question.  The  good  men  of  the  community  would  not  justify  auy  such  proceeding  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  would ;  they  would  not  countenance  such  a 
thing. 

^esUon.  How  largely  was  this  inquest  attended,  outside  of  the  members  of  the  jury 
and  the  witnesses  T 

Answer.  I  snppose  there  were,  perhaps,  five  or  six  white  men  present,  besides  the 
store-keeper,  or  grocery-keeper,  near  by  there ;  and  I  think  I  saw  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen black  piersons.  There  were  more  at  one  time  and  less  at  another,  passing  back 
and  forth.    It  was  raining  at  the  time. 

Questi^m,  Was  this  in  the  village  of  Jefferson  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  know  Judd  Oakley  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Questicn.  Did  yon  know  Mr.  Beaman,  also  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  either  of  those  gentlemen  present  t 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  yon  see  them  that  day  f 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Qtiestion.  Yon  know  them  well  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  them  very  well. 

Question.  They  lived  in  Jefferson,  did  they  not  t 

Answer,  1  do  not  think  they  lived  in  Jefierson. 

Qttestion.  In  that  neighborhood  f 
^  Answer.  I  suppose ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  Mr.  Beaman  lives,  but  my  impres- 
Bion  is  that  Mr.  Oakley  lived,  perhaps,  at  Griffln^s  Landing. 

Question.  Were  they  respectable  young  men  T 

Answei:  Yes,  sir ;  considered  so.  Mr.  Beaman  is  a  gentleman  near  your  age.  I  do 
not  know  your  age,  but  about  middle  age.    Mr.  Oakley  is  a  man  of  my  ace. 

Question.  I  speak  of  the  younger  Beaman — the  one  who  has  died  since  T 

Answer,  Oakley  has  died  since. 

Question.  I  refer  to  the  Beaman  who  died  of  the  yellow  disease. 

Answer.  I  did  not  know  him. 

Question.  Oakley  was  a  man  of  fair  standing  T 

Answer.  I  never  knew  anything  to  the  contrary ;  only  he  was  a  rowdy  and  rough 
when  he  was  drinking. 

Question.  Was  he  of  fair  average  morality  aud  standing  in  the  community  ? 

Answer,  1  think  he  was  looked  upon  as  rather  a  troublesome  inanwhen  dru'ik  or 
drinking.  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  considered  a  moral  man  at  all.  I  do  not  think  a 
drinking  man,  a  man  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  and  raising  disturbances,  is  a  good 
moral  man. 
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Quesiian.  Was  Dr.  Smith  present  on  that  occasion  ? 

Jnstcer.  He  was  not. 

Question.  Did  you  see  him  after  that  ? 

Answer,  I  did  not,  that  I  remember.  I  may  have  seen  him  while  engaged.  I  do  not 
remember  of  seeing  him.  I  inquired  for  him  that  day,  in  order  to  obtain  a  physician 
to  examine  this  body,  and  was  tohl  he  wa,s  not  there. 

Question.  You  say,  so  far  as  the  testimony  went,  there  w;is  no  evidence  thctt  more 
than  one  person  was  disguised  in  that  crowd  f 

Answer.  I  think  the  expression  of  the  old  woman  was,  that  he  appeared  to  have  a 
knit  cai) — and  she  explained  t^hat  sort  she  meant— over  his  face ;  she  said  it  was  a  boy. 

Question.  Did  she  say  they  were  all  white  persons  ? 

Answer.  She  said  they  were  all  white  persons,  and  none  of  them  were  disguised  per- 
sons, except  that  one  who  appeared  to  have  a  net -cap  over  his  face. 


DEMoroLis,  Alabama,  Octoher  27, 1871. 
HENRY  ASHBY  WOOLF  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Blaui  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  profession. 

Answer.  Linden,  Marengo  County,  Alabama.    I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
Question.  State  to  the  committee  if  you  were  present  on  a  recent  occasion  when  there 
was  some  difficulty  or  trouble  in  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Jones  figured  f 

Answer.  I  will  state  that  I  was  not  present  during  the  whole  time.  I  was  present 
at  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  and  then  was  absent  for  a  short  time  at  dinnev, 
and  returned.    I  was  not  there  when  the  disturbance  commenced. 

Question.  State  what  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  about  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  and  also  what  you  know  from  information  upon  which  you  rely. 

Ansice7\  On  that  day  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Jones  until  late  in  the  evening,  but  when  he 
commenced  speaking.  Judge  Young  and  myself  stood  some  forty  paces,  I  supfiose,  from 
him,  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  and  listened  to  him  speaking,  I  snjipose,  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  he  commenced,  I  snjjpose,  about  12  o^clock ;  we  listened  to  him  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  as  it  was  our  dinner-time,  we  went  to  dinner.  Upon  my  return  from  din- 
ner, when  I  got  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile — I  live  about  half  a  mile — of  the 
court-house,  where  he  was  speakiug,  I  heard  the  disturbance  had  commenced,  and  I 
soon  got  in  sight,  and  saw  the  colored  people  scattering  in  every  direction.  I  ran  as 
hard  as  I  could  to  the  place.  When  I  got  there,  there  was  great  confusion  among  the 
blacks  and  whites.  Mr.  Jones  had  retired ;  I  did  not  know  where  he  was ;  1  did  not 
see  him  when  I  arrived.  I  set  to  work,  together  with  others,  to  quiet  the  disturbance. 
I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  do  so.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  I  ascertained  where 
he  was,  and  I  was  informed  that  when  the  disturbance  broke  out — I  will  state  to  the 
committee,  if  the  committee  desire  me  to  state,  what  I  heard. 
Question.  Yes,  what  yon  heard  from  reliable  information. 

Answer.  Up  to  the  time  I  left — fifteen  minutes — there  was  no  disturbance  at  all.  He 
was  speaking  regularly  along,  and  had  not  stopped  or  been  interrupted  by  any  one.  I 
understood  that  after  I  left  he  accused  the  democratic  candidates  in  this  county  of 
attem])ting  to  get  on  his  ticket  in  order  to  be  elected.  One  of  them  being  present,  Mr. 
McNeill,  who  is  here,  he  walked  up  and  desired  him  to  tell  who  that  was.  His  reply 
was,  "  If  you  did  not  want  to  get  on  my  ticket,  you  all  were  after  negro  votes ;"  and 
then  a  gentlemen  who  was  there  from  Shiloh  asked  him  when  he  was  going  to  Shiloh. 
He  stopped  then,  and  says,  **  Shiloh !  Shiloh  !  it  is  a  shy  jdace,  and  a  Tow  place,"  and 
then  a  gentleman  named  Morgan,  I  understood,  told  him  he  was  a  damned  liar ;  Mor- 
gan lived  at  Shiloh.  Then  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  said  he  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  speak  any  longer,  (it  was  said  he  had  spoken  then  about  an  hour,  something 
like  an  hour ;)  that  he  liad  been  a  political  speaker  for  ten  yeai-a,  and  he  saw  there  might 
be  a  disturbance,  and  he  had  better  quit.  I  was  informed  that  he  stopped  then.  He 
was  on  the  second  story  of  the  porch  in  front  of  the  court-house ;  he  stopped,  and  stood 
there  for  some  time,  several  minutes,  and  some  colored  men  were  seen  to  approach  him 
and  say  somthing  to  him,  I  do  not  know  what,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard. 
He  then  called  the  deputy  sheriflf  to  him,  and  gave  him  his  breast-pin,  an<l  his  watch,  and 
took  out  his  pocket-book  and  gave  it  to  the  deputy  sheritt',  and  told  him  to  give  it  to  his 
wife.  He  picked  up  his  umbrella,  and  in  it  was  a  very  large  pistol,  which  he  tookout  of  it, 
and  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  walked  down  the  steps  and  went  out  of  the  gate  in  front  of 
the  court-house,  and  remarked,  if  anybody  there  wanted  to  fight,  he  was  ready  for  him. 
He  waved  his  hand,  and  told  them  to  form  a  line.  Some  say  he  spoke  to  the  colored 
people;  some  say  he  referred  to  the  white  people.  1  cannot  say  which  it  was.  I  did 
not  hear  tba,t  myself.    I  tell  you  what  I  am  informed.    At  that  time  Mr.  Morgan  wiv^ 
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fitandiug  in  front  of  him,  and  remarked,  "Clear  the  track  and  let  him  shoot  me/^  re- 
ferring to  Jones.  Other  white  persons  who  were  there  had  left — ran  off,  1  supjKise,  to 
jret  something  to  fight  with,  from  what  I  can  learn.  They  immetliately  returned  with 
some  pistols,  and  ran  up  to  Jones,  some  four  or  live,  and  some  of  them,  probably,  ran 
their  pistols  in  his  face,  or  near  his  face.  I  understood  his  hat  wa,s  knocked  ott.  At 
that  moment  he  applied  to  McNeill  to  save  him.  McNeill  said,  "Give  up  your  arms 
then;"  and  he  handed  his  pistols  to  McNeilJ.  Ho  said,  "  You  saved  my  life  once  before ; 
save  it  again,"  and  McNeill  ran  in  between  him  and  the  weapons — the  pistols — and 
shoved  him  back  inside  of  the  couit-house,  and  the  door  of  the  register's  office  wa« 
kicked  open,  and  he  went  in  there  and  barred  himself  up  in  there.  When  I  came  ba<!k 
then,  be  was  in  there.  I  had  not  seen  him  up  to  that  time.  I  set  about,  with  other 
parties — the  older  men — to  quiet  the  disturbance;  we  succeeded,  except  with  one  or 
two  drunken  men,  who  were  in  no  condition  to  be  quiet  about  anything.  I  tried  ray 
best  to  get  the  colored  people  to  leave  the  town.  There  were  large  numbers  blocking 
up  the  street.  I  made  them  two  or  three  8i>eeche8.  and  insistecl  uiK)n  their  retiring, 
and  told  them  if  they  remained  in  large  numbers  it  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to 
trouble  eventually,  and  slowly  the  colored  people  withdrew.  I  then  went  and  insisted 
upon  the  grog-shops  closing  their  doors,  which  they  did,  at  my  solicitation.  Judge 
Young,  who  had  been  in  the  room  with  Dr.  Jones,  then  came  out  and  informed  me  that 
Dr.  Jones  wanted  to  sign  a  pai)er  retiring  from  the  candidacy  for  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  this  county,  and  that  he  would  go  home  and  try  to  keep  down  every  disturbance; 
aud  he  asked  me  to  go  to  my  office  and  write  the  paper.  I  did  so,  Jis  nearly  in  the  lan- 
guage Judge  Y'ouug  informed  me  as  I  could.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  paper  that  Dx*. 
Jones  signed,  with  me,  [producing  paper.  I  1  will  say  this,  that  I  wrote  the  pajjer,  and 
looked  for  Judge  Y'oung  to  go  back  with  me  where  Dr.  Jones  was.  I  could  not  find 
Judge  Young.  I  asked  Mr.  McNeill,  the  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  is  here,  t-o  go 
with  me  into  the  room.  I  went  in  there,  aud  Dr.  Jones  was  sitting  in  the  corner  of 
the  register's  office  with  three  pistols — a  navy  repeater,  a  pocket  repeat*fr,  aud  a  vorv 
large  single-barreled  pistol — lying  by  his  side.  I  told  him  Judge  Young  had  informed 
me  that  he  desired  to  sign  certain  i)apei*8.  He  said  he  did,  and  asked  if  I  had  prepare^ 
it.  I  told  him  I  had.  He  asked  to  see  it.  I  took  the  paper  out  aud  showwl  it  to  him. 
He  read  it,  and  said,  "  That  is  all  rij^ht ;  I  will  sign  that,"  and  did  so,  and  askecl  me  to 
give  him  a  copy.  I  did  so.  The  original  and  the  copy  are  in  my  handwriting.  It  is 
in  these  words : 

"The  State  of  Alabama,  Marengo  County  : 

"  I,  William  B.  Jones,  in  order  to  quiet  political  excitement  in  the  county,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  agree  to  retire  from  the  cauviiss  for  the  office 
of  sheriff*  of  said  county,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  good  order  in  the  conmiuuitv. 

"W.  B.  JONES': 

"  October  7, 1871. " 

He  asked  me  then  to  take  that  paper  and  go  out  and  collect  all  persons  who  were  in 
town,  and  read  it,  and  explain  it  to  them.  I  did  so.  Blacks  and  whites  collect-ed 
around  me  in  largo  numbers.  I  read  it  to  them.  He  asked  me  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
satisfactory.  I  read  it  to  them,  and  then  I  told  them  Dr.  Jones  wished  to  know  if  it  was 
satisfactory.    There  was  one  universal  acclamation  among  all  that  it  was  satisfactory. 

Question.  Negroes  and  whites  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir  ;  of  the  negroes  especially.    I  went  back  and  told  them  what  I  had 
done, 
from 
did, 

when  the  men  he  had  known  all  his  life  gave  him  their  word  that  ho  should  not  be 
hurt,  he  did  not  believe  them.  He  remarked,  that  he  had  ever  confided  in  the  integ- 
rity and  truthfulness  of  southern  men  ;  that  when  they  told  him  anything,  he  believeil 
it,  and  says  he,  "  Here  are  my  pistols ;  I  want  you  to  take  them."  He  and  I  have 
known  one  another  all  our  lives;  both  born  and  raised  in  this  county.  He  says, 
"  Take  them  and  send  them  to  me  at  Demopolis."  I  did  not  want  to  take  them 
— to  have  them  about  me.  I  told  him  that  was  useless;  to  take  them  in  the 
buggy.  He  says,  "  No,  I  will  not  touch  them."  I  took  them  up  off  of  the  box, 
and  put  one  in  each  pocket  of  my  coat,  and  carried  the  large  one  in  my  hand ; 
I  could  not  put  it  in  my  pocket.  As  we  went  out  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
the  crowd  collected  around  him.  There  was  a  large  number  of  blacks  and  whites.  As 
he  went  out  he  was  crying  loudly.  When  ho  got  outside  of  the  gate,  into  the  street, 
he  stopped  and  made  a  little  speech,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  cancfidate  for  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Marengo  County;  that  he  intended  to  support 
Captam  Harris,  the  democratic  candidate,  and  advised  all  black  and  white  present  to 
do  the  same,  and  told  the  colored  people  to  behave  themselves,  and  be  cjuiet,  and  go 
home  aud  attend  to  their  business.  He  then  went  on  up  to  his  buggy,  and  remarked 
that  he  would  not  go  unless  myself  and  a  Mr,  Tate  who  lived  there  would  go  with 
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him,  and  as  many  others  as  wonlcl  go.  I  told  him  certainly,  I  would  go  to  Demopolis 
with  him  if  he  asked  me.  I  said,  **  There  is  no  danger  of  your  heing  interrupted,  hut 
if  you  request  it  I  will  go  with  you  all  the  way  to  Demopolis."  I  theu  mentioned  it 
to  several,  and  eight  or  ten  holloed  to  him  to  come  along ;  they  went  and  asked  Jones 
if  he  wanted  them  to  go ;  he  said  he  did;  he  wanted  anybody  that  would,  to  go,  and 
we  went  probably  tw.o  miles  in  this  direction,  and  he  told  us  finally  he  thought  it 
was  useless  to  go  any  farther,  but  if  we  would  go  on  to  Demopolis  with  him  he  would 
treat  to  $50  worth  of  champagne  when  he  got  here.  I  told  him  no,  I  did  not  care  to 
go  any  farther,  unless  he  desired  it.  We  turned  back,  and  he  came  on  with  two  citizens 
of  Linden  who  were  coming  up  here  to  take  the  raib'oad ;  he  came  with  them ;  they 
were  on  horseback.  Before  the  paper  was  carried  to  him — before  I  prepared  it — before 
anything  was  said  to  him  about  it,  the  ser>'aut,  I  take  it  to  be,  who  came  with  him 
down  there,  said  he  wanted  his  flag,  which  was  setting  where  he  put  it  before  he  com- 
menced speaking.  I  said,  "Go  and  get  it."  He  said,  "I  would  rather  some  of  yon' 
would  go  with  me."  Mr.  McNeill  and  myself  went  with  him  to  where  the  flag  was 'set, 
inside  the  court-house,  and  said,  "Take  it."  He  said,  '*No,  I  do  not  want  the  staff." 
It  was  a  pole  cut  in  the  swamp  as  they  went  along,  I  suppose.  He  says,  *'  I  only  want 
the  flag."  I  took  it  down ;  it  was  tied  on  the  staff  with  twine  strings.  Mr.  McNeill 
untied  the  top  string ;  and  the  others  were  tied  in  such  a  manner  that  1  could  not  untie 
them,  and  I  took  out  my  knife  and  cut  the  other  strings  off'  of  the  staff,  and  told  the 
colored  man  to  take  the  flag,  and  he  bundled  it  up  in  our  presence  and  carried  it  off, 
and  it  was  not  touched  by  any  on  the  ground  that  day  except  by  myself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Neill and  these  parties,  and  there  was  not  a  knife  put  nor  a  rent  made  in  it  on  that  day. 
It  was  given  to  his  servant  who  came  with  him,  and  he  took  it  off.  There  may  bo 
some  other  matters  that  I  do  not  remember  besides  these. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  At  the  time  you  came  back  from  dinner,  is  it  your  opinion  that  his  life  was 
in  danger  T 

Answer.  I  believe,  sir,  if  he  had  gone  out  there,  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been  in 
danger  by  one  or  two  men  who  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Question,  Was  it  your  opinion  at  the  time,  that  this  concession  of  his — this  card — 
was  essential  to  appease  tne  fury  <»f  the  crowd  ? 

Anaicer,  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  or  not ;  he  asked  me  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  would 'be. 

Question.  Did  you  take  measures  to  ascertain  whether  that  would  be  accepted? 

Answer.  I  did ;  at  his  request  I  went  out  and  collected  the  crowd  and  read  it  to  them, 
'and  explained  what  ho  said.  This  paper  is  a  copy  of  it ;  he  sent  me  himself,  and  a 
letter  with  it  that  he  wrote  me  himself.  The  committee  can  read  the  letter  if  they 
wish  to. 

Qtiestion.  At  the  time  you  wrote  this,  was  it  your  opinion  that  it  w^as  necessary  in 
order  to  quiet  the  political  excitement,  and  for  tho  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order,  that  he  should  retire  from  the  office  ? 

Ansiver,  Well,  sir,  I  believe  that  such  a  canvass,  as  he  conducts  it,  is  calculated  to 
disturb  the  good  order  of  any  community. 

Question.  I  am  simply  asking  your  opinion — whether,  in  your  judgment,  at  that  time 
this  card  was  necessary  iu  order  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  you  mean  on  that  occasion.  I  tlid  not  know,  because  I  had 
had  no  information  on  that  subject,  except  the  message  through  Judge  Young  from  Dr. 
Jones. 

Question.  Did  this  card  have  the  effect  of  restoring  peace  and  good  order  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  had  that  effect.  I  do  not  say  that  nothing  else  would  have  had 
that  effect.  It  did  have  that  effect,  upon  my  explanation  to  the  crowd.  It  was  so 
announced  by  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  I  desire  to  explain  one  remark  I  made  just 
now,  if  it  has  been  taken  down  by  the  reporter,  in  relation  to  such  canvasses  as  hv, 
conducts — the  speeches  he  makes.  I  would  simply  say  this:  If  he  was  a  democrat,  his 
manner  is  inflammatory,  and  calculated  to  excite  any  crowd  he  speaks  to. 

Question.  He  was  a  good  democrat  once,  was  he  not  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  him  make  a  speech,  in  the  presidential  canvass  for  Seymour  and 
Blair,  iu  the  court-house — the  same  place — and  he  said  he  was  a  good  democrat ;  and 
he  denounced  the  opposite  party  more  bitterly,  I  think,  than  I  ever  heard  it  denounced 
before. 

Question.  Did  ho  have  a  goodly  crowd  of  democrats  present  ? 

Answer.  Not  much  of  a  crowd. 

Question.  Did  they  seem  to  relish  his  speech  ? 

Answer.  They  seemed  to  like  it  pretty  well. 

Question.  Was  that  speech  deemed  inflammatory  ? 

Answa'.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  iu  that  exciting  tone  of  his. 

Question.  Did  the  democrats  relish  that  kind  of  inflammation — you  say  it.  was  in- 
flammatory ;  did  they  relish  that  species  of  inflammation  ? 
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Auftwer,  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  they  did,  as  au  organization. 

(Jnesiion,  I  just  desired  to  know  whether  his  teachingH  and  speeches  at  that  time 
wi.'H'  grateful  to  the  democratic  party. 

Aumccr.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  tlie  democratic  party  had  entire  confidence  in  him 
as  a  democrat  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Bucklky  : 

QM€8iion.  Did  yon  hear  any  portion  of  Mr.  Joneses  speech  ? 

An8tccr,  Yes,  sir;  some  fifteen  minnt«s — the  first  part  of  it. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  out  of  the  way  or  inappropriate  f 

Answer,  No,  sir.  Jndgo  5foung  and  mj'self  were  standing  there  listening  to  him  until 
after  he  had  spoken  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  whole  speech,  np  to  the  time  we  left, 
was  in  relation  to  the  United  States  flag.  It  was  a  eulogy  upon  the  flag.  A  "  Fonrth- 
•  of-July  speech "  is  what  we  all  called  it.  He  then  took  up  a  letter  ho  liad  written  in 
1660  in  denunciation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was  explaining  it.  In  that  s^^eech  he 
had  referred  to  vile  and  infamous  sentiments  clustering  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  is  a  letter  he  wrote  in  favor  of  the  secession  of  the  State.  He  got  through 
with  that,  and  had  explained  that,  and  said  the  vile  and  infamous  sentiment  he  spoke 
of  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  bosom  was  the  sentiment  he  nttered  in  a  Chicago  speech,  in  which 
he  took  the  position  that  the  negroes  were  not  fit  to  vote  or  sit  on  juries;  and  that  that 
was  the  sentiment  he  condemned  in  that  letter.  At  the  close  of  that  explanation. 
Judge  Young  proposed  to  go  to  dinner.  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  go,  and  we  did  go. 
I  heard  applause  until  I  got  home.  1  live  some  half  a  mile.  I  knew  ho  was  speaking 
up  to  the  time  I  arrived  at  home.  After  I  arrived  at  home,  I  sat  down  and  ato  dinner, 
and  was  returning,  and  met  my  son— eighteen  years  old — and  asked  him  if  the  speaking 
was  over;  he  said  yes,  it  was  over.  I  walked  along  leisurely,  and  when  1  got  about 
half  way,  I  heard  the  disturbauce  commence — the  hallooing  in  the  streets.  As  soon  as 
I  got  insight,  I  saw  the  whole  face  of  the  country  scattered  with  colored  people  run- 
ning in  every  direction,  and  a  great  stir  and  dust  in  the  street,  and  I  ran  as  hard  as  I 
could  to  the  scene,  and  set  to  work  to  quiet  it. 


Demopous,  Alabama,  October  27,  1871. 
WILLIAM  B.  JONES  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Stat«  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Answer,  William  Burley  Jones ;  am  a  planter,  sir;  I  reside  at  Demopolis,  Marengo 
County. 

Question,  Arc  you  a  native  of  the  State  of  Alabama  T 

Answer.  I  am. 

Question.  Have  yon  resided  here  all  your  life  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State  what  official  positions  you  have  held. 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  in  1860  I  canvassed  this  district — ray  county  here — for  Bell  and 
Everett.  The  war  came  on  ;  I  joined  the  fourth  Alabama  regiment,  company  D.  I 
was  in  the  first  battle  of  Manasses.  After  that,  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability 
from  fistula  in  ana.  I  then  came  home.  I  then  joined  General  Morgan's  regiment  of 
partisan  rangers ;  was  discharged  at  Huntsville,  on  account  of  the  same  disease,  from 
that  regiment.  I  then  came  back  home,  and  proceeded,  with  recommendations 
from  the  Hon.  F.  S.  Lyon,  to  Mississippi,  to  General  Bragg,  to  be  appointed  an  officer 
under  him.  My  application  was  denied.  I  came  back  home,  and  was  then  on  detached 
service  in  the  ordnance  department,  at  the- city  of  Montgomery.  While  at  the  city  of 
Montgomery  they  called  a  large  war-meeting;  many  prominent  speakei-s  spoke  at 
that  time  ;  I  was  called  upon  to  speak ;  I  did  so,  and  I  have  in  this  book  [presenting 
a  largo  scrap-book]  a  notice  in  the  democratic  paper,  the  Montgomery  Mail — I  consider 
it  very  complimentary — about  my  address  at  that  time.  lYom  Montgomery  I  was  sent 
on  duty  to  my  county,  to  buy  up  lead  for  the  southern  army ;  and  while  here  General 
Wilson's  raid  with  the  army  of  Federal  troops  cut  me  oft*  from  Montgomery.  A  little 
while  after  that  General  Lee  surrendered.  I  then  came  back  home  and  remained  hei"e 
until  1866 — I  think  it  was  18(56  or  1867 — I  can  tell  exactly  by  referring  to  this  book. 

Question,  You  can  do  so  if  you  wish  to. 

Answer.  [Examining  book.]  April,  1866,  was  the  time  I  ran  for  mayor  of  this  city, 
against  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  men  known  in  this  town,  Hon.  A.  M.  Hen- 
derson, who  is  now  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  I 
beat  him  very  badly  for  the  office.  I  held  that  office,  subsequently  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health,  as  I  can  show  here  in  this  book  also.  Now,  I  wish  to  read  what  the  coun- 
cil wrote  in  regard  to  my  resignation  at  that  time. 
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The  witness  read  as  follows : 

"Council  Chamber, 
"  City  ofDemopolis,  Augmt  20,  1866. 

"'  Sir  :  At  a  meotiDgof  the  city  conucil,  held  this  clay,  I  was  iustnicted  to  notify  you 
of  the  acceptance  of  your  resignation  upon  the  reasonable  grounds  set  forth  in 
your  letter,  (sickness ;)  to  express  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  council  for  the  energy  and 
ability  with  which  you  have  administered  the  affairs  of  your  office,  and  to  assure 
you  of  their  high  regards  and  good  wishes. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  M.  TALIAFERRO, 

"  Secretary, 
"  Hon.  W.  B.  Jones." 

I  went  to  Virginia,  and  came  back  in  the  fall.  In  1867  the  constitution  was  submit- 
ted to  this  State  for  ratification. 

Questiofi.  In  1868,  was  it  not  t 

An8W€i\  Yes,  sir.  It  was  adopted  November,  1867,  and  submitted  in  1868.  I  voted 
for  that  constitution  as  a  republican,  the  first  republican  vote  I  cast  here. 

Question.  Did  you  advocate  its  adoption  in  a  public  address? 

Answer,  I  did,  sir,  advocate  its  adoption.  I  refer  to  this  book  again  to  show  that  I 
was  after  that  re-elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  in  this  place,  after  the  adoption  of  tliis 
constitution.  [Referring  to  book.]  In  1868  I  was  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  again 
in  this  place,  over  E.  A.  Taylor,  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  beat  him  45 
votes.  1  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  beating  a  Protestant  preacher  first,  and  tljeu 
an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  next. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

QueMxon,  At  what  time  was  that  second  election  ? 

Ausirer.  It  was  an  election  that  was  called  here.  I  do  not  know  exactly  when,  but 
I  can  show  you  here. 

Question,  What  year  ? 

Answer.  In  1868, 1  think  it  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  and  I  will  show  you 
here,  if  the  chairman  will  allow  me,  what  I  did  at  that  time  to  allay  excitement  in 
this  town,  as  the  mayor  of  this  city. 

The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

"  Mayor^s  Office,  Demopolis,  Alabama,  September  1, 1868. 

*'  To  the  male  citizens  oftJie  city  of  Demopolis  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty : 

"  Whereas  credible  information  has  been  received  at  the  mayor's  office  of  the  city 
of  Demopolis,  that  armed  freedmen  have  been  ordered  into  this  city  on  Saturday,  the 
r)th  instant ;  and  whereas  like  information  has  been  received  that  the  freedmen  from 
Sumter  and  Greene  Counties  are  coming  into  this  city  armed  on  Saturday,  the  5th  in- 
stant :  Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  above,  I,  W.  B.  Jones,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Demopolis,  by  virtue  of  the  power  invested  in  me  by  ordinances  of  said  city,  section 
8,  do  call  upon  every  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  to  be  pre- 
pared to  suppress  any  riot  or  affray  that  may  occur  on  Saturday,  the  5th  instant. 

*^W.  B.  JONES,  Mayor:' 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  In  your  two  elections  for  the  mayoralty  of  this  city  were  you  supported  by 
democrats  t 

Answer.  I  was  supported  by  both  white  and  black. 

Question.  What  position  did  you  hold  subsequent  to  being  mayor? 

Answer.  I  was  elected,  at  the  first  general  election  of  this  State,  State  senator  from 
this  district. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  serve  as  senator  ? 

Answer.  I  am  still  serving,  sir. 

Question.  When  will  your  term  of  service  as  senator  expire  T 

Ansivei'.  I  am  unable  to  tell  yon  ;  there  are  difterences  of  opinion  among  the  lawyers 
as  to  when  it  will  terminate.  It  was  thought  that  last  year  it  ought  to  have  termi- 
nated, and  it  is  said  that  this  year  we  shall  draw  for  seats— draw  lots.  The  constitu- 
tion h<ire  can  express  that  much  better  than  I  can. 

Question.  Are  you  a  candidate  at  this  time  for  any  office  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  up  to  this  time. 

Question.  W^hat  office  is  that  T 

^««jre)\  The  sheriti' of  this  county. 

Question.  Have  you,  as  such  candidate,  had  occasion  to  address  public  meetings  in 
Marengo  County  f 

Answei;  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  been  interfered  with  on  such  occasions  f 

Answer.  I  have,  sir. 
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Question,  Yon  may  state  the  particulars  of  the  disturbances  or  interruptions  both  at 
Linden  and  McKinley. 

Ansxcer,  I  would  rather  now  inform  this  committee  what  position  I  hold  as  a  Grant 
and  Colfax  elector. 

Question.  You  can  do  so  at  this  time  if  you  prefer. 

Antfiver,  In  1868  I  was  chosen  by  the  republican  party  as  a  Grant  and  Colfax  elector 
of  this  district.  I  came  home  here  and  made  one  Grant  and  Colfax  speech  here  in  this 
town.  Shortly  after  that  an  occurrence  took  place,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
here  before  this  committee,  of  a  personal  nature.  I  declined  to  serve  as  a  Grant  and 
Colfax  elector,  and  I  telegraphed  General  Clauton  the  following  : 

"  Demopolis,  Alabama,  August  19,  1868. 

"  General  Clanton  : 

*^  You  will  please  band  the  within  card  to  Colonel  Glascock  and  have  it  published  in 
the  Picayune." 

Question,  Was  General  Clanton  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  democratic  central 
committee  ? 

Answer.  According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  was  chairman  of  that  committee 
then,  and  until  his  death. 

**  I  make  a  conservative  speech  Saturday  next." 
I  have  a  copy  of  that  speech  now  with  nie. 
"  Am  going  around  for  Seymour  and  Blair.    I  am  right  now. 
"  Let  me  hear  from  you. 
"  Yours,  tnily, 

«W.  B.  JONES." 

"  Demopolis,  Alabama,  August  19, 1868. 

"Thomas  O.  Gl.vpcock, 

*'  Chairman  liepublican  Executive  Committee,  Montgomery,  Alabama : 

"  I  respectfully  decline  to  serve  as  elector  for  Grant  and  Colfax  in  the  fourth  con- 
gressional district.  ' 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"  W.  B.  JONES." 

Question,  Did  you  after  that  advocate  the  election  of  Seymour  and  Blair  T 

Answei'.  1  did,  sir,  very  vehemently. 

Question.  Until  the  close  of  the  canvass  T 

Answer,  I  had  the  honor  of  voting  for  the  gentlemen,  both  of  them,  Seymour  and 
Blair. 

Question.  If  yon  have  finished  the  references  you  wish  to  make  to  that.  I  return 

Answer,  I  wish  to  state  further  that  the  few  weeks  I  was  in  the  democratic  party 
I  was  treated  most  cleverly ;  could  speak  wherever  I  wanted  to,  whenever  I  wanteil 
to,  and  in  any  way  and  any  manner  that  suited  me  ;  use  such  words  and  phrases  Jis 
I  deemed  proper ;  no  interruption,  no  molestation,  whatever.  After  that,  I  came  back 
to  the  republican  i)arty,  after  Grant's  election.  I  then  began  to  speak  for  the  repub- 
lican party  and  its  principles,  and  free  speech  was  denied  me. 

Question.  Upon  what  occasions,  and  under  what  circumstances,  was  free  speech  de- 
nied you  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  after  that  I  iiroceeded  to  Belmont,  Sumter  County,  to  make  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration.    1  was  met 

Question.  That  was  in  1869,  the  year  following  ? 

Ansioer,  No,  sir ;  that  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  A  crowd  of  men  came  up  to 
where  I  was  and  began  to  curse  and  abuse  me.  I  took  it  all  very  well.  Finally,  I 
concluded  to  stop  speaking  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  community. 

Question.  Were  you  threatened  on  that  occasion,  or  any  demonstration  made  that 
seemed  to  indicate  violence  ? 

Answer.  I  was,  sir. 

Question.  Why  were  you  obnoxious  to  the  crowd  T 

Answer.  Being  a  southern  man,  born  and  raised  here,  having  every  interest  at  heart 
that  all  their  people  have,  I  could  not  imagine,  unless  it  was  on  account  of  my  being 
a  republican. 

Question.  From  whom,  or  from  what  party,  did  the  interruption  proceed  T 

Answer.  I'rom  the  democratic  party ;  members  of  that  party. 

Question,  Were  any  reasons  assigned  for  interi'uptiug  you  f 

Answer.  None,  sir  ;  only  they  did  not  want  to  hear  a  ''  damned  radical  "  speaking. 

Question.  When  was  the  next  occasion  in  which  you  made  a  public  address  and  were 
interrupted  f 
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Ansicer.  Well,  sir,  in  1870,  I  believe.  It  was  last  year  when  the  general  election 
came  oft'.  I  was  interrupted  frequently,  sir ;  at  one  time  at  Shiloh,  in  this  county ; 
subsequently  at  Greensborough. 

Question.  In  Hale  County  f 

An^vvr.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  row  there  ;  they  ran  the  then  attorney  general  of  the 
Stat<;,  Josiah  Morse,  off  of  the  stand  three  or  four  times. 

Question.  You  were  at  this  meeting,  advocating  the  election  of  the  republican  ticket 
last  fall  ? 

Answer.  I  was,  sir. 

Question.  Were  yon  inteiTupted  because  of  this  advocacy  f 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  no  other  reason.  . 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  interruptions  t 

Anstver.  Pulling  out  pistols  and  drawing  bowie-knives. 

Question.  What  was  said  to  you  ? 

Answ^.  There  was  not  so  much  said  to  me  as  to  the  other  speakers. 

Question.  What  was  said  to  the  other  speakei*s  ? 

Answa-.  That  they  did  not  wish  to  hear  the  damned  radicals  speak;  that  they  had 
no  use  for  republicans. 

Question,  Were  any  meetings  broken  up  by  these  interruptions  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  several  speakers  at  Greeusborough  who  did  not  speak, 
who  would  have  spoken  had  not  that  fuss  occurred. 

Question.  Did  these  interruptions  proceed  also  from  democrats  who  were  in  the 
crowd  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  proceed  and  give  any  other  instances  where  public  meetings  that 
you  attended  were  interrupted  or  disturbed,  and  the  cause  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  those  were  at  Shiloh  and  Greeusborough,  and  at  Linden  the  other 
day,  and  I  have  got  other  appointments  now  that  I  was  to  fill,  and  I  am  afraid,  sir,  to 
fill  them.  I  am  staying  at  home  on  that  account.  I  was  to  have  spoken  at  McKinley 
to-morrow,  and  I  do  not  go.    I  believe  my  life  would  be  taken. 

Question.  Were  you  interrupted  in  your  speech  at  Linden  i 

Answer.  Very  much  so,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  that  occur? 

Ansicer.  That  occurred  on  the  7th  of  this  month. 

Question.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  the  particulars  of  the  interruption. 

Ansicer.  I  proceeded  from  my  home  on  the  (ith  of  October  ;  I  went  within  five  miles 
of  Linden  and  sthid  all  night.  The  next  morning  I  hoisted  the  United  States  fiag 
and  proceeded  to  Linden.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
saljogue  I  was  fired  upon  by  some  one  concealed  in  the  bushes,  whose  name  I  did  not 
know  at  that  time,  but  whose  name  I  know  now.  I  went  on  to  Liuden  nevertheless. 
On  arriving  in  Linden  1  went  to  Mr.  Northi*op,  the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  and  asked  him 
for  a  room.  He  gave  me  a  room.  I  dressed  myself  and  walked  out  upon  the  street  to 
see  how  the  people  were;  they  had  always  been  very  glad  to  see  me  down  there  on 
account  of  a  local  matter— getting  a  conrt-hOuse  for  them  through  the  legislature — 
and  I  thought  they  had  nothing  against  me  more  than  my  political  opinions.  1  went 
out  to  see  them.  I  soon  went  back  to  my  room.  After  being  in  my  room  a  short 
while.  Captain  C.  L.  Drake,  United  States  commissioner,  called  on  me.  He  asked  me, 
"Doctor,  what  time  do  you  propose  speaking  f  I  said,  "At  1  o'clock."  About  that- 
time  I  proceeded  over  to  the  court-house,  a  man  carrying  the  flag ;  I  walked  in  my 
usual  manner  and  went  up  the  steps,  had  a  table  put  there,  stood  up  and  surveyed 
the  crowd.  It  was  a  tremendous  crowd,  about  five  hundred,  I  presume,  to  the  beat  of 
my  knowledge,  and  I  looked  at  the  crowd,  as  I  generally  do,  to  see — to  examine  the 
countenances  as  well  as  I  could,  and  the  feelings;  and  I  saw  a  great  many  strange 
white  faces  from  Choctaw  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  county.  I  began  mV  speech, 
as  speakers  generally  do,  with  the  common  phrase  of ''FeHow-citizens."  A  fellow 
walked  up  right  in  front  of  the  crowd  and  says,  "  Fellow-hell,  you  danuied  rascal,"  or 
*' damned  scouudrel,"  or  something  to  that  amount.  I  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir."  I  began 
again.  Tlien  several  in  the  crowd  began  to  cui'se  me.  I  went  ahead.  I  spoke,  I  reck- 
on, about  ten  minutes,  the  speaking  and  the  cross-firiug  at  me,  and  the  reading  of  some 
resolutions  that  the  people  of  Linden  had  passed  about  me — the  democrats  had  pasjsed 
about  me  in  convention  assembled — and  I  would  like  very  much  for  you  to  hear  these 
resolutions. 

Question.  Well,  if  they  are  not  too  long,  you  may  read  them  in  this  connection. 

Anstver.  I  think  it  is  about  the  most  complimentary  thing  that  has  been  said  about 
me  here  lately,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  see  how  I  stood  at  that  time.  [Examining 
book.]  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  use  to  read  the  preamble  ;  you  simply  want  the 
resolution,  and  that  this  is  in  connection  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 
Question.  Give  us  the  date. 
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Amtper,  The  date,  I  thiDk,  waa  the  18th  of  December,  1869.  I  was  a  republican  at 
that  time. 

By  the  Chairslix  : 

Questian.  You  were  iu  the  senate  at  that  time  ? 

Ansiccr.  I  was. 

The  witness  then  read  as  follows: 

*'  3<1.  That  Jlon.  W.  B.  Jones,  the  senator  from  this  county,  was  bom  and  raised  in 
our  midnt,  and  we  Itnew  and  had  such  confidence  in  him  as  to  justify  the  belief  that 
he  would  do  us  justice  in  this  matter." 

That  muy  require  a  little  explanation  ;  that  is,  in  pressing  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
locate  the  county-seat  at  Linden. 

*'  4th.  That  our  senator  deserves,  and  is  hereby  tendered,  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  his 
ability,  energy,  and  the  great  infinence  he  exerted  in  pressing  the  passage  of  this  bill 
through  the  legislature,  and  we  are  bound  by  every  sense  of  justice  to  say,  ^  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant.' 

*^  5th.  That  political  sentiments  or  difl'erences  in  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  local  afiairs,  and  we  have  learned  to  tolerate  a  difference  in  political  sentiments, 
and  truth,  justice,  and  magnanimity  are  the  same,  coming  from  every  source. 

*'  ()th.  That  the  services  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  those  who  aided  him  in  this  noble  act, 
shall  bo  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  us,  8lnd  that  we  will  uphold  them  as  our 
faithful  sentinels  on  the  watch-tower,  and  we  hope  they  will  continue  to  guani  the 
interests  of  the  county." 

This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Riddle,  chairman,  and  Henry  A.  Woolf,  of  that 
place,  secretary. 

Question   Were  they  democrats? 

Anmcn\  They  were,  sir ;  deep-ilye<l  in  the  wool. 

Question.  That  was  a  public  meeting,  as  I  understand, of  the  citizens  of  Linden  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  letter  from  the  ladies  of  that  place 
who  invited  me  down  to  make  them  a  speech,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

Question.  It  has  been  testified  before  the  conmiittee  that  you  admitted  having 
received  compensation  for  your  vote,  for  your  influence  iu  the  removal  of  the  county- 
seat  from  Demopolis  to  Linden.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  the  facts  in  i-elation 
to  that  charge. 

Ansiva:  Can  I  ask  a  question  f 

Question,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  do  not  presume  you  would  tell  by  whom  those  accusations  were  brought  f 

Question.  Perhaps  it  is  not  proper  that  we  should  give  you  particulars. 

Answ-er.  I  will  go  on  and  state  :  Henry  Ashby  Woolf,  of  Linden,  came  to  Montgomery, 
and  took  me  in  my  room ;  says  he,  '*  Well,  I  wish  to  make  a  proposition  to  you."  I 
said,  "  Well,  what  is  your  proposition  ?  "  Says  he,  "  I  know  that  yoiu'  services  are  worth 
something  in  this  legislature,  being  away  from  your  jdanting  interests,  and  there  are 
lawyers  in  that  legislature,  and  I  wish  you  to  use  your  influence,  and  $500,  in  having 
that  bill  shaped  so  that  there  will  be  no  stop  in  it,"  so  it  would  "  hold  w^atwr,"  as  he 
expressed  it.  I  said,  "  In  taking  this  money,  Mr.  Woolf,  I  wish  you  to  distinctly 
understand  that  I  do  not  receive  one  cent  of  it."  He  said,  "  I  have  no  money  with 
me."  Said  I,  "  Perhaps  I  can  fix  it  with  these  lawyers  so  that  you  can  pay  this  $500 
afterward."  He  said  that  was  necessary.  I  arranged  the  matter  in  that  way,  and 
when  I  came  home  ho  paid  me  the  S500.    Not  one  cent  ever  went  to  me. 

Quention.  You  never  appropriated  any  part  of  it  to  your  personal  benefit  ? 

Anawa'.  Not  one  cent  of  it,  sir,  not  one  cent;  and  these  resolutions  were  passed  after 
that. 

Question.  Having  read  these  resolutions,  you  may  now  proceed  with  the  narrative  of 
your  speech,  and  the  manner  of  your  inteiTuption  t 

Answer,  At  Linden  ? 

Question.  At  Linden. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  published  a  statement  of  my  speech  in  the  paper  ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  over  that ;  perhaps  the  members  of  this  committee  have  seen  that. 

Question.  Did  you  say  anything  in  that  speech  to  create  an  antagonism  between  the 
two  r:ices  f 

AnsH'a\  I  never  did,  and  never  have  in  any  speech  I  have  ever  made,  and  why 
should  I — a  native  man,  owning  projierty  here,  identified  with  the  interests  of  this 
State,  as  every  other  citizen  ? 

Question.  Were  you  a  slave-holder  before  the  war  ? 

Answer.  I  owned  eighty-six  of  my  own,  and  my  father  would  have  given  me  forty — 
perhaps  about  that  number. 

Question.  Did  you  in  that  speech  charge  any  democrats  with  trying  to  get  on  the 
republican  ticket? 

Answer.  I  did,  and  am  able  to  sustain  that  charge. 

Question.  What  was  said  when  you  made  that  charge? 
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Answer.  I  was  called  a  damned  liar. 

(Jnc8ltoii»  Arc  yon  through  uovv  with  the  description  of  the  interniptious  of  the  Lin- 
den meeting  ? 

Answer,  Ko,  sir. 

Question.  Proceed  in  your  own  way  and  give  an  aocount  of  the  whole  affair,  and  how 
it  terminated. 

Quesiion.  I  was  called  a  damned  liar.  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
primary  election  which  was  held  here  some  few  weeks  since.  There  was  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  democrats,  in  the  place  of  holding  a  convention, 
the  democrat  who  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  was  to  be  declared  the  nominee 
of  the  democratic  party.  During  that  contest  I  received  visit  after  visit  from  some  of 
the  democratic  candidates  to  use  and  exert  my  influence  in  getting  the  colored  people 
to  vote  for  them  to  nominate  them.  My  reply  invariably  to  them  was,  *^  How  do  you 
expect  to  be  elected  if  you  have  not  enough  men  to  nominate  you  ?"  This  is  the 
charge  that  I  made  upon  the  democrats  at  Linden.  The  sheriff  of  this  county,  Jacob 
Michael,  jr.,  wrote  a  note  to  General  Dustin,  of  this  place.  Ho  said  in  that  note,  '^  Any 
arrangement  you  may  make  with  W.  B.  Jones  will  be  satisfactory  to  me."  That  ar- 
i*angemcnt  was  for  me  to  decline  running  upon  the  republican  ticket,  and  let  this 
democrat,  Michael,  take  my  place,  and  run  through  on  that  ticket.  Well,  there  was  a 
man  walked  up  in  front  of  me,  at  Linden,  and  said,  "  Damn  you,  you  go  for  a  brave 
man,  and  when  we  get  you  to  yourself,  you  won't  tight."  I  aske<l  him  if  that  was  to 
myself  and  alone.  Says  I,  *' How  many  are  on  one  f *  He  said,  "I  am  one  man.'* 
They  had  abused  me  and  maltreated  me.  I  took  my  watch  and  my  pocket-book  and 
my  pin  off,  and  gave  them  to  the  sheriff,  and  told  him  if  I  was  killed,  to  take  them  to 
my  wife,  and  I  went  down  to  fijiht  this  man  a  fair  light.  I  thought  he  was  imbued 
with  southern  principles  as  well  as  I,  and  that  the  crowd  was.  When  I  went  down,  I 
was  addressing  myself  to  him.  Before  I  addressed  myself  to  him,  however,  I  told  the 
negroes,  *'  Yon  colored  people  get  back  from  hero ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
light."  Says  I,  "  This  man  has  proposed  me  a  fair  tight,  and  I  am  going  to  light  him, 
and  if  you  do  not  stand  back,  I  will  lire  into  your  crowd."  And  I  told  the  wliite  peo- 
ple to  stand  away,  and  let  us  have  a  fair  fight,  and  they  seized  me,  six  of  them,  with 
double-barreled  shot-guns,  and  disarmed  me,  and  held  me  hostage. 

Question,  Did  you  tell  the  negroes  at  any  time  they  had  to  form  iuto  line  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not.  When  they  were  punching  me  with  their  guns,  and  banging  me 
over  the  shoulders  and  over  the  eye-brows,  says  I  to  the  colored  men,  "  My  friends,  put 
down  your  guns ;  let  Will  Jones  die,  but  let  Linden  live."  I  knew  the  sentiment,  and 
that  that  town  would  be  burned  if  there  was  a  riot ;  but  I  kept  down  all  fuss,  mul  if 
it  had  not  been  for  me  there  would  have  been  a  fuss.  To  show  that  the  leading  demo- 
crats contemplated  a  riot,  \vhen  I  went  to  get  into  my  buggy  they  told  me,  "  You  have 
a  powerful  inHuence  over  this  people  ;  tell  them  to  go  home  and  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness ;  we  are  afraid  trouble  will  result  yet."  I  told  the  colored  people  to  go  home  ;  I 
asked  them  if  they  would  do  so,  and  they  said  thej^  would,  and  they  went  away  in 
peace.  No  colored  man  fired  a  gun.  This  same  white  man  who  dared  me  down  to 
fight  him  shot  a  horse  of  a  black  man  and  killed  him,  and  the  boy  has  received  no 
compensation  for  his  horse  yet  from  him.  While  there  in  the  court-house,  I  could 
hear  them  hallooing,  "  Burn  him  up,"  *'  Shoot  him,"  '*  Kill  him  ; "  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Judge  Young,  Dr.  Riddle,  and  Mr.  McNeill,  I  would  have  been  killed ;  I  do  not 
suppose  any  one  would  doubt  but  what  my  life  was  in  danger.  When  I  came  out,  just 
before  I  got  into  my  buggy,  a  man  named  Hersey,  a  one-armed  man,  who  lives  down 

below  Sliiloh,  says, "  Jones  this  is  a  white  man's  government,  and  we  intend  to  kill  " 

I  will  just  read  his  words ;  I  have  got  them  down  in  a  book — [consulting  note-book] — 
*'  A  white  man's  government ;  we  will  kill  out  until  it  is  so."  Says  I,  "This  matter  is 
settled,  sir,"  and  the  crowd  told  him  to  desist  from  talking  that  way. 

Qucfttion,  Did  you,  while  in  the  court-house,  sign  a  card,  withdrawing  from  the  can- 
vass? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that  with  me. 

Question,  That  card  has  been  read  to  the  committee  already.  You  may  state  why 
you  issued  that  card. 

Answer.  I  issued  that  card  upon  what  Judge  Young  and  Doctor  Riddle  told  me — that 
they  had  exhausted  all  means  for  my  escape. 

Question,  Was  that  card  drawn  up  by  you,  or  drawn  up  by  some  one  else  for  yon  to 
sign  f 

Answer,  I  have  the  original. 

Question,  Who  was  it  drawn  up  by  ? 

Ansieer,  By  Mr.  Woolf,  a  lawyer  in  that  place,  [producing  a  paper.] 

Que>ition.  Are  the  causes  for  your  retiring  from  the  canvass  correctly  stated  here — 
"  in  order  to  quiet  political  excitement  in  the  county,  and  for  the  preservation  of  pe.ace 
and  good  order  f "    Are  these  the  true  reasons,  assigned  in  this  card,  for  yon  retiring? 

Answer,  The  true  reason  was  to  get  my  life  spared  me  and  to  get  home  to  my  family. 
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Question.  What  effect  did  the  fligiiing  of  that  card  and  the  reading  of  it  to  the  crowd 
have  in  allay iiig  the  excitement  1 

Ansirer.  It  allayed  the  excitement  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  drank.  They  were 
bolxT  in  a  moment,  guarded  me  through  the  swamp,  and  were  really  the  canse  in  fact 
of  my  being  here  now. 

Queiftioii.  Y'ou  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  it  was  all  a  pretenso — their  being  drank  f 

Ansicei'.  It  was  a  pretense  ;  drunken  men  cannot  become  sober  so  quick. 

Queation.  What  number  of  men  had  arms  upon  that  occasion  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  there  were  more  gnus  there  than  they  could  use.  "V^lien  this  fuss 
brgan  by  these  democrats  I  saw  a  man  come  around  from  the  court-house  with,  it 
looked  like,  about  eight  guns  in  front  of  him  on  a  horse,  and  a  jnstice  of  the  peace  foi 
the  beat  of  Linden,  Mr.  Jackson,  had  a  double-barreled  gun  on  that  occasion — a  queer 
way  of  establishing  peace. 

Queniion.  It  has  Ijeen  testified  before  the  committee  that  the  whites  did  not  arm 
themselves  until  the  negroes  had  made  a  hostile  demonstration  with  anns  in  their 
hands;  that  the  white  people  then  ran  to  their  houses  and  stores,  and  provided  them- 
selves with  guns,  pistols,  and  hatchets.    What  is  your  information  in  regard  to  that  i 

Ansiccr.  I  have  had  occasion  to  address  large  crowds,  large  assemblages,  when  I  was 
trying  to  have  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Blair  elected,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  peaceuble 
assemblage  in  ray  life.  It  is  trne  that  the  negroes  hail  some  guns,  but  if  you  will  go 
with  me  to  this  circus  that  is  exhibiting  under  this  window  now  out  here,  even  go  to 
a  circus,  I  will  show  you  more  guns  than  there  were  at  Linden.  Negroes* have  them  to 
protect  themselves  along  the  roads  as  far  as  possible  from  Ku-Klux  assassination,  or 
assassination  from  tho.s<'  disguised  people. 

Question.  Is  it  tnie,  then,  as  alleged  here  by  witnesses,  that  the  arming  of  the  whites 
did  not  take  place  on  that  day  until  the  negroes  had  made  a  hostile  demonstration  ? 

Ansiret'.  These  negroes  never  made  any  hostile  demonstration,  with  the  exception  of 
twelve  who  came  up  to  rescue  me  from  those  people,  and  I  stopijed  them.  The  white 
people  were  armed  with  pistols. 

Question.  When  they  first  came  on  the  ground  ? 

Antucn'.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  first  came  tliere ;  and  this  man  who  asked  rac  down  to 
fi<;ht  him  had  his  pistol  half  way  out  of  his  pocket  when  I  first  went  down.  And  a 
Mr.  McNeill  told  me  here  in  town,  day  before  yesterday,  that  his  old  pistol  would  not 
revolve — this  man  who  wanted  to  light. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  white  people  leaving  the  crowd  and  running  to  their 
houses  or  the  stores  for  the  purpose  of  arming  themselves  f 

Ansuer.  Yes.  sir;  I  saw  them  going  to  get  better  arms  than  they  had — guns. 

Question.  At  what  stage  of  the  trouble  did  that  occur? 

Answer.  That  was  when  they  had  mo  there  punching  me  with  their  guns  and  pistols. 

Question.  How  many  armed  white  men  do  you  think  there  were  on  tlie  ground  f 

Answer.  1  think  there  may  have  been  about  thirty  ;  not  less. 

Question.  Before  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  To  show  that  my  political  opinions  were  the  chief  canse  of  my 
treatment  at  Linden,  as  soon  iis  I  signed  that  paper  it  was  allayed.  That  proves  to  my 
mind  political  persecution. 

Question.  It  is  said  that  you  advised  the  negroes  to  go  armed  uiwn  the  ground  that 
day.     What  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  that  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  that  they  have  a  letter  in  this  county  purporting  to  come  frolh 
me,  a<lvising  the  negroes  to  arm  themselves.  I  have  requested  them  to  produce  that 
letter  before  this  committee,  and  it  may  be  here  now.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being 
here. 

Question.  If  you  wrote  any  letter  of  that  character,  you  may  state  its  contents,  so 
far  as  your  recollection  serves  you. 

Answer.  I  never  wrote  such  a  letter  ,  sir;  and  why  should  I  wish  to  write  such  a  let- 
ter ?  I  have  property  here,  and  I  know  mine  would  be  the  very  first  burned  and  I  the 
first  man  killed  if  a  fuss  of  that  sort  were  to  take  place  in  the  community. 

Question,  Did  you  advise  the  negroes  to  attend  the  meeting  at  McKinley  armed  ? 

Answer.  I  never  did  advise  the  negroes  to  attend  anj'  meeting  armed. 

Question.  Have  you  finished  all  you  wish  to  say  in  relation  to  the  trouble  at  Linden  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  When  in  this  room  Judge  Young  and  Dr.  Riddle  told  me  they  had 
exhausted  every  means  for  my  escape,  says  I,  "Gentlemen,  is  that  so?"  They  said, 
"  It  is.  We  believe  you  will  bo  killed."  Says  I,  "  Judge  Young,  you  are  a  lawyer ; 
write  my  will ;  I  have  made  a  will,  but  I  wish  to  make  some  corrections.  *'  Dr.  Riddle 
then  said,  "  I  will  get  a  fleet  horse  for  you.  You  jump  out  of  the  clerk's  office  and  run 
along  the  hall,  and  get  up  on  that  horse  and  make  your  escape."  Says  I,  '*  Dr.  Riddle, 
born  as  I  was  within  five  miles  of  this  court-house,  within  five  miles  of  the  home  of 
my  childhood,  within  the  walls  of  the  court-house  that  ray  energy,  al)ility,  and  industry 
has  caused  to  be  here,  that  I  hatl  done  no  crime,  that  I  ha<l  made  no  speech  ;  if  it  was 
a  crime  for  me  to  be  an  upholder  of  the  General  Government  and  an  advocate  for  the 
administration  of  General  Grant,  and  death  is  to  be  the  result,  let  it  come  ;  I  will  not 
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flee  in  such  a  way,  like  a  fugitive  from  justice."    Then  it  was  reiterated.    This  thinjj 
[card]  came  up. 

Question.  Did  you  suggest  that  card,  or  was  it  suggested  to  you  ? 

Ansicet\  I  did  not  suggest  any  card.  I  suggested  to  let  me  go  out  on  the  halcony  of 
the  court-house  and  proclaim  from  there  that  I  would  withdraw  from  the  canvass  for 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  asked  would  that  spare  my  life.  Dr.  Riddle  and  Judge  Young 
told  me  they  would  kill  mo  before  I  could  bat  my  eye  if  I  were  to  go  out  there.  1 
went  then  and  suggested  thisto  Ashby  Woolf  and  Dr.  Riddle,  or  Judge  Young— I  do  not 
remember  which  one — he  wrote  that  thing  off  and  brought  it  to  mo  to  sign. 

Question.  You  issued  that  card,  then,  as  a  means  of  saving  your  lite  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  got  home  (4  o^clock  next  morning)  than  I 
wrote  him  a  reply  to  that.  I  wish  he  had  produced  it  before  the  committee.  I  told 
him  in  that  card,  as  for  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  expressed  in  this  agreement,  that  I 
bad  always  been  in  favor  of  peace,  and  so  was  every  member  of  the  republican  party. 

Question.  Was  any  contempt  shown  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  that  day  T 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  told — I  never  saw  it — I  am  told  by  colored  peoi>le  that 
the  flag  was  cut.    I  have  the  flag  in  my  possession  now,  cut. 

Question,  You  do  not  of  your  own  knowledge  know  how  it  was  cutT 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  who  did  it,  bnt  the  colored  people  told  me  some  white  fellow 
went  there  and  cut  that  flag. 

Question.  Have  you  flnished  now  all  that  you  desire  to  say  in  relation  to  the  pub^ 
lie  meetings  at  Linden  and  at  McKinley  1  I  believe  you  did  mot  attend  your  appoint- 
ment at  McKinley  ? 

Answer.  I  had  two  appointments  at  McKinley.    I  had  one  on  the  14th. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  attend  that  ? 

Anstcer.  For  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  county. 

Question.  Were  there  any  threats  made  in  case  you  attended  and  addressed  the 
people  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  numbers  of  colored  people  came  and  told  me  if  I  went  there  I 
would  be  killed. 

Question.  Did  you  desist  on  that  account  T 

Answer.  I  did,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  do  not  go  to-morrow. 

Question.  You  have  an  appointment  to  speak  there  to-morrow  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  for  General  Minnis,  United  States  district  attorney,  and  Gen- 
eral Warner,  and  I  have  their  letters  here  saying  they  pannot  go. 

Question.  Why  do  you  not  go  yourself  to-morrow  f 

Ansiver.  Afraid  of  assassination,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  whipping  or  other  outrages  committed  upon  colored 
men  in  this  county,  or  other  adjacent  counties  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  1  know  of  them,  not  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  did  not  see  the 
whipping  done,  but  saw  the  man  after  ho  was  whipped,  incarcerated  in  the  jail  here. 

Question.  Was  it  the  man  Lewis  f 

Ansicer.  Richard  Lewis. 

Question.  The  man  arrested  on  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Smith  1 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  very  badly  whipped. 

Question.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  whipped  1 

Ansicer.  I  went  into  the  jail  to  see  him ;  he  was  very  badly  whipped. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  from  him  the  particulars  of  the  whipping  T 

Anstvei'.  I  inquired. 

Question.  You  may  state  the  result  of  your  inquiry,  if  you  believe  the  information 
to  be  reliable. 

Answer.  He  told  me  that  he  was  whipped  by  General  Godosky,  a  man  who  represented 
himself  as  having  been  in  the  confederate  army,  but  he  was  an  impostor  upon  this 
community  ;  a  man  named  Jordan  Oakley,  who  died  since  this  Linden  fuss,  whipped 
to  make  acknowledgment  that  he  shot  at  Dr.  Smith.  I  told  him, "  Lewis,  be  particular, 
in  what  you  tell  me ;  was  this  whipping  done  before  or  afterward  T" 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Before  or  after  his  arrest  f 

Anstcer.  Before  or  after  he  acknowledged.    He  said  it  was  done  to  make  him  a«p- 
knowledge  it. 

QuesUon,  Was  he  under  arrest  at  that  time  T 
Answer.  He  was,  sir. 

Questi4m.  In  charge  of  a  deputy  marshal  or  constable  1 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  the  confession  he  made  was  tr«e  or  nott 
Answer,  He  said  it  was  not  true ;  that  he  would  not  have  acknowledged  it  had  he 
not  been  whipped  into  it. 

92  A 
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Question,  Did  yon  nnderstand  that  Dr.  Smith  was  the  prosecutor  on  whose  complaint 
he  had  been  arrested  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not.    No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  whether  Dr.  Smith  was  present  at  the  time  be  was 
struck  f 

Answer,  I  did  not  ascertain  that. 
*  Question.  Where  did  the  whipping  take  place  ? 

Anstver.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Jefferson,  close  to  where  old  man  Robin  Westbrook 
was  killed  by  disguised  men. 

Question,  When  did  this  whipping  occur  T 

Anstcer,  I  think,  sir,  it  was  in  September,  some  time. 

Question,  Lewis  has  made  his  escape  now,  I  understand  f 

Atiswer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  inquired  into  this  matter  of  Dr.  Smith  to  satisfy  yonrself 
whether  he  was  ever  fired  upon  in  fact  or  not  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir ;  some  colored  people  have  told  me  they  did  not  believe  he  was 
fired  into  by  any  colored  people ;  tnat  it  was  done  to  blind  the  killing  of  old  man 
Robin  Westbrook. 

Qu^tion,  To  got  up  the  impression  that  there  were  colored  Ku-Klux  f 

Answer.  Tes,  sir,  that  was  it.  I  will  state  another  fact  that  I  know ;  that  the  demo- 
cratic sheriff.  Mi*.  Michael,  of  this  county,  has  nev«r  put  himself  to  any  trouble  or  any 
anxiety  to  arrest  any  peison  for  the  killing  of  old  man  Robin  Westbrook. 

Question.  I  was  about  asking  you  an  relation  to  that  case,  whether  there  has  been 
upon  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  or  on  the  part  of  citizens  an  earnest  effort  made 
to  find  out  who  murdered  Wesbrook  f 

Answer.  There  never  has  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  Beside  the  whipping  of  Lewis,  and  the  murder  of  Westbrook,  do  you  know 
or  have  you  information  of  any  other  outrages  committed  upon  colored  people  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  man  who  lives  in  this  town  by  the  name  of  Prince 
Evans,  who  was  whipped  at  Belmont,  shortly  after  my  speech  there. 

Question.  State  the  circumstances  of  that  whipping. 

Answer.  I  know  none,  except  that  he  gave  a  barbecue  at  his  house  that  day,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  down  there  and  partake  of  his  barbecue.  I  told  him  I  would. 
He  says  he  was  whipped  on  that  account. 

Question.  Did  you  nn(lerstand  that  he  was  whipped  by  men  in  disguise  ? 

Anstver.  He  was  wliipped  in  the  night,  I  believe,  sir.    I  may  be  mistaken.     I  think, 
•  though,  that  it  was  in  the  night.    Another  man,  who  is  now  on  Mr.  Lipscomb^s  planta- 
tion— perhaps  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Jones,  on  yesterday,  told  you  something 

■  of  it — he  was  badly  whipped  or  shot,  I  have  forgotten  which. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Where  was  Prince  Evans  whipped? 
Answer.  In  Sumter,  at  Belmont. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  whipping  of  Jones  on  Lipscomb's 
!  place  ? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  on  Lipscomb's  place  ;  but  I  think  his 
.  name  is  Hildretb.    I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  name. 

Question.  A  colored  man  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.    You  do  not  hear  of  white  ones  being  whipped  here  often. 

Question.  You  may  state  the  particulars  of  Hildreth's  case. 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  the  particulars,  sir.  They  just  went  to  his  house,  and  whipped 
I  him  in  the  night. 

Question.  How  hmg  ago  was  that  f 

Answer.  It  hiis  been  within  two  or  three  months. 

Question.  There  was  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  school-teacher  at  Major  Glover's, 
Neibling ;  was  not  he  a  white  man  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  escaped  my  memory.  I  called  on  Mr.  Neibling  when  he  was 
'tMi  his  way  from  here  going  home. 

Question.  What  account  did  he  give  you  f 

Ansicer.  I  have.his  note  at  my  house  now.    When  the  whipping  occurred — it  occurred 

■  on  the  30th  of  July,  I  think — I  called  on  Mr.  Neibling  at  the  hotel.  I  walked  in  and 
said:  "Is  this  Mr.  Neibling?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "Dr.  Jones  is  my  name."  He  shook  my 
hand  very  cordially.  Says  I:  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Neibling?"  He 
says:  "  I  have  a  very  high  fever."  I  told  him  I  perceived  he  had  fever,  but  I  meant  to 
ask  him  what  he  was  doing  here.  Says  he:  "I  have  been  run  away  by  Ku-Klux 
again."  I  said :  "  Is  that  so  T  "  "  Yes,"  said  he.  Says  I :  "  Mr.  Neibling,  you  are  a  dem- 
ocrat." He  said :  " I  have  been  one,  North."  Says  I :  "Is  the  democracy  here  like  the 
democracy  North  f "    Says  he :   "  God  forbid  that  democracy  North  should  over  be  like 
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it  is  South."  Said  I :  "Do  jou  get  all  the  comforts  in  this  hotel  that  you  yf ish T  If 
not,  I  am  a  republican.  None  of  your  democratic  friends  have  exten«led  the  hos- 
pitality of  their  homes  t(»  you ;  I  open  my  home  to  you.  Come  to  my  house,  and  you 
shall  be  carried  there."  He  thanked  me  very  cordially,  and  said  he  received  every 
attention  he  needed. 

Qu€8tio»,  Did  you  understand  ho  had  been  visited  a  second  time  by  the  Ku-Klux  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  reason  he  had  to  leave  here. 

Question.  The  committee  have  heard  of  but  one  visit;  that  was  in  the  absence  of 
Major  Glover,  at  the  time  he  was  taken  out  in  the  night-time  and  whipped  by  a  body 
of  disguised  men.  You  may  give  the  particulars  of  the  second  visit  which  he  received 
from  the  Ku-Klux,  as  you  learned  them  from  him. 

Answer,  He  told  me  the  colored  men  gave  him  the  information  that  they  had  heard 
they  would  be  there,  and  I  understood  from  the  sheriff  of  this  county  that  they  were 
going  there.  He  left  before  they  got  there,  and  he  told  me  if  he  had  been  there  he 
would  have  been  killed.  Ho  came  here  and  hired  himself  to  Mr.  Adler,  a  democrat,  for 
clerk — a  democrat,  recollect — and  the  democrats  went  and  told  Mr.  Adler :  "  If  you 
take  that  man  in  here,  it  will  injure  your  trade ;  you  will  meet  with  some  disaster,  and 
you  had  better  not  have  him  to  keep  your  books."  Adler  did  not  hire  him,  and  let  his 
brother  democrat  go  back  home. 

Question,  Was  that  after  the  Ku-Klux's  visit,  and  after  he  lived  at  Mr.  Glover's  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never  net  a  nicer  young  man  than  Mr.  Neibling — an  edu- 
cated, nice  young  man,  democrat  as  he  is.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  man.  I  can  tell  you 
something  about  nis  whipping  that  is  very  mysterious  to  me :  that  they  have  found  a 
hat,  and  have  it  in  their  possession  now,  if  they  have  not  given  it  away,  that  belonged 
to  that  crowd,  with  an  iudistinct  name  on  it ;  and  have  a  dog,  said  to  be  a  remarkable 
dog— the  prettiest  dog  that  ever  was  seen — came  with  that  crowd  there ;  and  no  effort 
has  ever  been  made,  as  I  know  of,  to  identify  that  hat  and  get  the  dog  back  to  his 
master. 

Question.  Did  not  Major  Glover  make  earnest  effort  to  ascertain  who  were  guilty  of 
this  rude  visit  to  his  house  in  his  absence  T 

Ansu'cr.  I  believe  he  did  load  up  his  pistols  and  guns,  and  went  to  Linden  and  cursed 
around,  and  charged  a  little  about  it,  but  it  blew  over.  This  man  Glover  was  looked 
upon  a  long  while  as  a  republican.  A  notion  got  out  among  his  friends  and  relations 
that  he  was,  and  he  wroto  a  card — I  haven^t  it  in  my  scrap-book,  unluckily— denying 
that  he  was  ever  tinctured  with  radicalism ;  and  he  came  very  near  getting  the  nomi- 
nation for  commissioner  in  our  republican  convention  that  assembled  here  not  many 
days  since. 

Question.  Did  he  seek  that  nomination  f 

Austcer.  I  don't  know,  sir.  His  name  was  presented,  and  thirty- two  other  demo- 
crats' names  were  presented  before  our  convention  for  nomination. 

Question.  If  there  was  any  other  case  of  outrage  you  can  call  to  mind  in  either  this 
or  the  adjoining  counties,  go  on  with  the  list. 

Ansiccr.  Well,  sir,  I  know  of  a  man  named  Robert  Reid,  close  to  Belmont,  in  Sumtor 
County ;  he  is  here  in  town  now.  He  was  shot,  sir,  but  I  presume  you  can  as  well  get 
the  particulars  of  that  when  you  visit  that  county.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  exec- 
utive committee. 

Question.  A  colored  man  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  Since  I  have  thought  about  my  speech  at  Belmont,  some  friend  of 
mine  propounded  certain  interrogatories  to  the  democratic  press;  they  tried  to 
attribute  that  riot  to  my  speaking  incendiary  speeches.  I  would  like  for  those  ques- 
tions to  be  read  here.  ♦ 

Question.  Was  there  a  riot  at  Belmont  on  the  occasion  of  your  speaking  there  ? 

Answer.  Y'es,  sir ;  a  man  insulted  me  there  and  we  had — I  wish  this  not  taken  down ; 
I  can  tell  you  the  particulars  of  it,  and  you  can  decide  whether  to  have  it  publi8he<l  or 
not.  He  walked  up  in  front  of  me,  and  said,  "  Yes,  damn  you,  we  know  you  killed  a 
man ;  you  killed  him  for  having  connection  with  his  wife."  Says  I,  "  Sir,  the  jury, 
composed  of  white  people,  have  tried  me  and  acquitted  me  of  that  crime,"  and  his  and 
my  nght  was  brought  on  from  that. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  What  occurred  after  that  f 
Answer.  After  whichi 

Question.  Was  that  during  your  speaking  at  Belmont  T 
^     Answer.  That  cv^as  after  I  had  stopped  speaking,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  that  the  day  Robert  Reid  was  shot  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  was  shot  after  that. 
Question.  For  what  offense  was  he  shot? 
Answer.  I  cannot  state  that  to  you,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  What  did  the  man  say  you  killed  a  man  for — havlDg  connection  f 

Answer.  He  said,  "  Damn  you,  we  know  you  have  killed  a  man,  and  it  was  for  your 
having  connection  with  his  wife ;"  and  the  tight  he  and  I  had  was  upon  that,  sir. 

Question,  You  had  a  fight  with  him  on  that  account  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  right  there  that  day.  The  democratic  papers  said  I  got  badly 
whipped  in  it.    I  was  satished. 

Question.  You  had  a  fight  with  that  man  at  Belmont  that  day  f 

Answei\  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  That  made  this  charge  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  the  man  that  made  this  charge ;  I  would  fight  him  again  if  he  was 
to  make  the  same  charge. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Were  you  tried  f 

Answei',  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  For  killing  a  man  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question   Here  in  this  place  f  • 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When? 

Ansicer.  It  was  when  I  was  canvassing  for  you,  sir,  in  1868. 

Question.  At  what  place  was  the  fight  1 

Answer.  Right  here. 

Question.  In  this  town  ? 

Answer,  On  the  highway. 

Question,  In  this  town  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  man's  name  ? 

Ansicer.  Jackson — Marion  Jackson.  I  do  not  wish  that  to  be  published.  You  can 
inquire  of  the  lawyers  here  in  the  courts  about  that ;  that  has  been  all  settled  by  the 
courts  of  the  country.    I  would  not  like  that  to  be  stirred  up  again. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  did  thaife  fight  originate  in  f 

Answer,  In  his  attacking  me. 

Question.  He  attacked  you  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  right  on  the  highway  ;  that  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter, 
though — his  and  my  fight.  Mr.  William  E.  Clark,  here,  was  my  lawyer,  and  is  still  my 
lawyer. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  When  I  was  interrupted  by  General  Blair's  question,  I  was  asking  you  the 
particulars  of  Robert  Reid's  being  shot,  so  far  as  you  know. 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  the  particulars. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  cases,  at  this  time,  of  outrages  upon  the  colored 
people  f 

Anmcer,  Well,  yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  Richard  Burke,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  having 
been  killed. 

Question,  When  did  that  occur? 

Answer,  That  occurred  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  in  1869;  I  believe 
the  latter  part  of  1869  or  the  first  of  1870. 

Question.  Was  that  in  this  county  f 

Answer,  In  Sumter  County,  near  Gainesville.  He,  sir,  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional convention — no,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  convention ;  it  was  another  man 
who  was  killed,  who  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention. 

Question,  What  was  he  killed  for  f 

Answer,  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.  He  was  in  M%|or  Hays's  neighborhood.  Guilford 
Coleman  was  his  name. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  an^  punishments  being  inflicted,  or  any  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted, for  the  killing  or  whipping  of  any  of  the  men  you  have  mentioned  f 

Answer.  None  in  tnis  county,  sir,  to  my* knowledge. 

Question,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  your  opinion  to  the  committee  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  authors  of  these  outrages  upon 
colored  people,  if  there  was  an  earnest,  determined  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  white 
people  in  the  conununity  to  do  it  f 

Answer.  I  believe,  sir,  that  they  could  be  found  out  within  forty-eight  hours.  I  base 
that  opinion  upon  this :  that  no  community  could  have  such  depredations  committed  npon 
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it,  unless  the  property-holders  of  that  community  know  something  of  it.  These  men 
have  to  be  fed ;  their  horses  have  to  be  fed ;  they  "have  the  finest  pistols  and  the  finest 
guns.  It  takes  money  to  buy  all  of  those  things.  They  are  generally  a  set  of  people 
ivho  have  no  interest,  and  they  must  be  kept  up  by  those  who  have  an  interest. 

Question,  Your  opinion  then  is,  that  if  an  eftbrt  was  made,  it  could  be  easily  ascer- 
taiued  where  they  got  their  pistols,  ammunition,  and  horses,  and  where  they  have 
been  fed  T 

Answer.  No  doubt  of  it  in  the  world.  The  men  who  killed  old  Robin  Westbrook 
could  have  been  found  out  from  this  fact,  if  from  no  other :  he  hit  one  of  the  men  who 
came  into  his  door  after  he  was  shot  down,  with  a  fire-dog,  in  the  head,  and  I  am  told 
that  that  man  lay  at  the  point  of  death  some  time,  sir. 

Question.  As  a  general  rule,  what  has  been  the  disposition  of  the  communities  in 
wluch  the  outrages  you  have  detailed  were  committed,  in  regard  to  bringing  their 
authors  to  justice  ? 

Answer.  If  their  disposition  has  been  to  arrest  the  offenders,  it  has  never  been  made 
known  to  me. 

Question.  Have  these  outrages  been  generally  committed  upon  men  of  one  political 
faith  f 

Ansicer.  I  have  never  heard  of  but  one  case,  but  one  exception  to  that,  and  that  was 
the  case  of  Mr.  Neibling,  and  he  was  whipped  for  teaching  a  colored,  school. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  general  tone  of  the  democratic  newspaper  press  in 
Alabama,  in  respect  to  these  alleged  Ku-Klux  outrages  and  disturbances ;  have  they 
generally  denied  their  existence,  have  they  condemned  these  disturbances,  or  have  they 
sought  to  palliate  or  justify  them  f 

Answer.  In  the  course  that  the  democratic  newspapers  of  this  State  have  pursued, 
they  have  done  more  to  perpetuate  this  organization  than  they  have  ever  done  to 
put  it  down.  And  the  very  fact  of  those  papers  treating  in  a  scurrilous  manner,  and 
m  a  devious  way,  in  a  doubtful  way  about  this  organization,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
confirm  me  in  tfie  belief  that  there  are  such  organizations  in  this  State.  When  they 
see,  by  telegram,  where  a  man  has  been  killed  in  New  York — John  Smith,  killed  at  such 
a  time,  and  such  a  place — they  add  a  little  more  to  it,  thereby  ridiculing  the  idea  of 
Ku-Klux  being  here  when  they  know  in  fact  they  are  here. 

Question.  Is  it  your  belief  that  there^  such  an  organization  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
at  this  time  f 

Answer.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  upon  earth,  in  my  mind,  but  what  there  is  an 
organization  of  some  sort  in  this  State  to  break  down  the  republican  party  and  its 
strength.    It  was  manifested  at  the  last  election  which  was  held  hero. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  organization  extends  into  the  different  counties  in  this 
part  of  Alabama  where  you  are  acquainted  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe,  sir,  that  that  organization  exists  now  in  Marengo, 
Choctaw,  Sumter,  Greene,  Pickens,  Tuscaloosa,  and  a  portion  of  Hale. 

Question.  You  may  give  to  the  committee  your  reason  for  this  belief. 

Answer.  My  belief  is  founded  upon  the  numerous  outrages  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated and  not  one  of  them  brought  to  justice. 

Question.  Are  these  outrages  condemned  and  denounced  by  the  democratic  party 
generally  f 

Answer.  Well,  ^r,  such  men  as  Mr.  Lyon,  of  this  place,  and  William  E.  Clark,  have 
denounced  such  organizations,  but  while  they  denounce  them  others  pass  them  by  in 
a  quiet,  eaay,  submissive  way. 

Question.  Your  opinion,  then,  is,  that  the  primary  or  principal  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  control  political  results,  is  it  f 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  in  my  mind,  and  they  did  it  in  the  last  election. 

Question.  You  refer  to  the  general  election  last  fall  f 

Anstcer.  The  gubernatorial  election. 

Question.  When  Grovernor  Lindsay  was  elected  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  give  some  of  the  political  results  in  Greene  and  Sumter  Counties. 

Answer.  Greene  County  gave  President  Grant  2,205  msgority,  I  believe.  A  row 
occurred  at  Eutaw  last  year,  just  before  the  election. 

Question.  Before  the  governor's  election  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  county,  which  gave  Major  Hays  2,250  m^jorty  in  his  first 
election,  as  congressman 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  In  1869  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  it  was  in  1869 — and  gave  President  Grant  2,205  majority,  turns, 
after  this  riot,  and  gives  43  democratic  majority. 

Question.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  hero,  by  Governor  Lindsay,  that  if  that  riot 
had  not  occurred,  he  believed  that  he  would  have  carried  Greene  County  by  a  msgority 
of  500  democratic  votes.    Is  that  your  opinion  ? 
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Answer.  If  the  repablicans  bad  had  a  fair  election  in  Greene  Conntj  and  Samter 
County,  Governor  Lindsay  would  never  have  been  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  this  day. 

Question.  So  you  do  not  concur  with  the  gov^emor  in  that  remark  1 

Aufficer.  No,  sir :  and  not  only  would  Governor  Lindsay  be  out  of  that  seat,  but  every 
office  would  now  be  filled  by  republicans  in  the  capitol  at  Montgomery,  if  we  had  had 
a  fair  election  in  those  counties. 

Question.  How  was  it  with  members  of  the  State  legislature? 

Ansiver.  They  would  have  all  been  elected  republicans.  ■ 

Question.  Were  they  defeated  on  the  same  ground  T 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  of  course. 

Queation.  Did  not  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  your  State  ? 

Answer.  It  defeated  him,  sir,  in  a  measure  ;  and  I  go  further:  there  is  not  a  gentle- 
man in  this  committee-room  who  could  have  gone  in  the  southern  portion  of  Marengo 
County,  in  Choctaw,  in  Sumter,  and  in  Greene,  and  made  a  republican  speech  before 
this  committee  came  here  for  investigation  ;  I  say  before,  because  many  of  them  have 
been  here  now,  and  have  seen  you,  and  would  know  you  if  you  were  to  go  there,  and 
would  allow  a  peaceable  meeting  to  be  held  ;  but  before  this,  you  could  not  have  done 
it.  I  know  from  this  fact :  there  is  Governor  Smith,  who  apx>oiut<'d  to  office  all  through 
the  State  of  Alabama,  (and  in  this  county,  too,  Mr.  McNeil  upon  my  recommendation.) 
who  was  in  favor  of  general  amnesty  and  universal  suflrage,  General  Smith,  I  mean, 
and  General  Warner,  who  had  advocated  that  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  in  opposition 
to  General  Spencer;  they  went,  with  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  to  Livingston  and  Eutaw,  to 
make  republican  speeches,  with  a  United  States  general  at  their  heels,  and  they  can 
give  you  a  pretty  good  history  of  it,  and  have,  I  reckon. 

Question.  They  have  testified  in  regard  to  that. 

Ansirer.  Then  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  give  details  of  that. 

Question.  From  what  you  know  of  public  sentiment  in  this  portion  of  Alabama,  by 
long  residence  here,  do  you  think  that  republicans  are  safe  now  in  advocating  their 
principles  publicly,  through  this  portion  of  the  State? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  and  I  believe  now,  as  high  as  the  southern  people  here  seem  to 
hold  General  Blair  in  their  estimation,  that  if  he  were  to  walk  out  of  this  committee- 
room,  and  stand  cm  the  stump  out  there  and  say  the  reconstruction  acts,  in  his  opinion, 
are  constitutional,  and  say,  *'I  am  from  this  day  out  a  republican,  and  in  favor  of  re- 
publican measures,"  he,  too,  would  be  sleeping  at  a  hotel  like  the  re.st  of  this  committee. 
That  is  all  that  makes  the  difierence  in  this  country,  politics ;  whether  he  is  a  demo- 
•crat  or  a  republican. 

Question.  1  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  as  to  the  last  election  in  your  own 
county.  Were  republicans  afraid  to  express  their  sentiments  at  the  ballot-box,  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  their  choice  ? 

Answer.  I  am  proud  to  say,  sir,  that  at  that  time  Marengo  County,  which  gave  Grant 
914  majority,  in  the  last  election  gave  the  republican  1,875,  after  I  canvassed  the 
county,  though  at  McKiuley,  the  place  where  they  now  have  sent  for  United  States 
troops  to  protect  them  and  preserve  peace  and  order,  they  closed  the  box  up  and  would 
not  allow  the  people  to  vote,  thereby  losing  the  republican  party  about  600  votes. 

Question.  W'ill  you  tell  the  committee  how  that  was  done  ?  Give  us,  if  you  please, 
an  account  of  it. 

Answer.  At  McKinley  ?  I  will  give  it  in  :x  very  few  words.  I  am  told,  and  know  it 
to  be  a  fact,  for  no  returns  were  made  from  that  box,  that  the  polls  were  not  opened 
there. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  the  reason  assigned  for  not  opening  the  polls  ? 

Anmcer.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  the  tremendous  crowd  of  republicans  present 
wanting  to  vote. 

Question.  Is  that  a  strong  republican  portion  of  the  country  ? 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  about  600  voters  in  it. 

Question.  Mostly  republicans  ? 

Anstcer.  I  think  there  were  about  one  hundred  democratic  votes  at  that  time  in  that 
beat. 

Question.  Were  the  voters  there  to  deposit  their  ballots,  and  did  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  election  day  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  the  officers  did  not  appear  to  hold  the  election  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Still,  this  democratic  sheritt*  of  tliis  county,  who  wishes  to  preserve 
peace,  to  do  fair,  made  no  efforts  whatever  to  have  1  he  box  opened  there. 

Question.  It  has  been  stated  here  in  evidence,  Mr.  Jones,  that  it  is  reported  that  you 
told  the  negroes  that  if  they  would  not  work  for  the  white  people  they  could  not  pay 
their  taxes,  and  would  bo  obliged  to  sell  their  lands,  and  thereby  coloi'cd  men  could 
get  homesteads. 

Answer.  I  would  suffer  very  much  by  that,  owning  over  a  thousand  acres  of  laud  in 
this  county. 
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Question.  Did  you  ever  make  snch  a  remark  T 

Ansicer,  Nover.  Tt  would  not  be  my  policy  to  do  it,  being  a  land-holder  here,  and 
working  at  this  time  thirty-two  freedmen  on  my  plantation. 

Question,  Do  you  think  either  race  would  be  benefited  by  the  dissemination  of  such 
doctrines  T 

Ansicer,  It  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
almost  as  detrimental  as  these  bands  of  disguised  men,  who  are  breaking  up  the  plant- 
ing interest  in  this  country. 

Question,  By  disorganizing  the  labor  system  f 

Answei\  Yes,  sir;  completely  disorganizing  it. 

Question,  It  has  been  stated  that  in  these  strong  republican  counties  you  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  up  an  excitement  and  animosity  between  the  races,  and  secure  thereby 
some  political  preferment ;  has  that  been  your  course  or  policy  f 

Answer.  To  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  no  wish  for  office,  I  was  .appointed  con- 
sul to  Brindisi  by  President  Grant.  I  declined  it.  I  was  afterward  asked  if  I  would 
take  the  mail  agency  for  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  I  declined  that  also.  1  pre- 
ferred stayiug  at  home  with  my  people  and  pursuing  my  humble  j)osition  as  a  planter. 

Question.  Then,  do  you  repel  this  charge  of  having  miule  inflammatory  speeches  ? 

Answer.  Most  assuredly  I  do;  and  it  strikes  me,  if  I  am  that  wholesale  incendiary 
and  inflammatory  speaker  that  the  democrats  say  I  am,  why  they  have  not  long  since 
caught  me,  by  having  a  reporter  and  taking  down  these  speeches  f 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  is  that  ? 

Auswei:  I  will  repeat :  If  I  am  this  wholesale  incendiary  and  inflammatory  speaker 
that  the  democrats  and  the  press  of  this  State  say  I  am,  why  have  they  not  had  a  re- 
porter at  the  places,  and  taken  down  the  inflammatory  speeches,  and  thereby  con- 
demned me  out;  of  the  words  of  my  mouth  f 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  It  has  been  stated  here  that  a  report  was  circulated  around  that  you  told 
the  negroes  they  could  not  be  put  in  jail  for  stealing  hogs  and  committing  depreda- 
tions of  that  kind  on  plantations ;  has  that  ever  been  a  part  of  your  political  teaching  t 

Answer,  I  have  put  some  in  myself  fyr  their  rascality,  and  I  have  bonded  out  a  good 
many  of  them,  too — out  of  ^'ail.  You  asked  me  if  I  had  been  complimented  in  the  demo- 
cratic pajiers  at  any  time  for  speeches  made  while  acting  with  that  party.  This  book 
can  show  you  where  the  democratic  press,  when  I  was  a  Seymour  and  Blair  speaker, 
heaped  such  eulogies  upon  me  that  I  felt  uneasy.    I  have  it  here. 

Question.  Did  you  make  speeches  at  that  time  in  connection  with  other  prominent 
democrats  here  1 

A  nswer.  Yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  Lyon  and  others.    We  all  then  rode  in  the  same  car. 

The  witness  read  as  follows : 

*'  Senator  Jones  on  the  Stuivip."— This  is  from  a  democratic  paper  published  at 
this  place.  "  This  gentleman  addressed  large  meetings  of  the  people  at  Jetterson  on 
Wednesday,  Linden  on  Thursdaj',  and  Dayton  on  Saturday  of  last  week.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  colored  people  were  present  on  each  occasion,  and  many  of  them  expi*e.ssed 
their  approbation  of  his  course,  and  their  determination  to  go  with  the  democracy  for 
Seymour  and  Blair.  Dr.  Jones,  like  Pip's  sister,  is  '  on  the  rampage,^  and  understands 
how  to  manage  the  Union  League.  Go  it  Jones,  and  *  Damned  be  he  who  first  cries 
hold!  enough.'" 

"  The  Demopolis  Seymour  and  Blair  Club  had  a  revival " — you  see  I  am  a  pretty 
gooit  hand  to  get  up  revivals  in  the  democratic  circles — "  of  the  good  old  kind  last 
Thursday  night.  The  club-room  was  full  to  overflowing.  Excellent  s[)eeches  were 
made  by  P.  J.  Glover,  esq.,  and  Hon.  F.  S.  Lyon.  Then  Hon.  W.  13.  Jones  being  called 
for,  came  forward,  and  stated  he  had  withdrawn  fi*om  the  field  as  a  Grant  and  Coltax 
elector,  and  that  henceforth  he  was  for  Seymour  and  Blair.  He  then  pitched  into  the 
doings  of  the  late  bogus  legislature  and  made  the  wool  fly,  denouncing  Coon,  Sibley, 
and  company,  as  demagogues,  liars,  and  swindlers.  Dr.  Jones  was  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  sliouts  of  applause.  When  he  concluded.  Judge  O'Connor,  lately  elected  to 
the  probate  oflice  by  the  radicals,  mounted  the  stand." 

Then  it  goes  on  about  O'Connor. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  does  it  say  about  O'Connor  T 

A  nswL  r.  " mounted  the  stand.    No  one  know  what  ho  was  going  to  say ;  everybody 

expecteil  he  would  make  a  radical  speech.  Some  few  persons  were  disposed  to  hiss 
him,  but  '  fair  play  was  the  humor  of  the  crowd,'  and  order  was  quickly  restored.  Judge 
O'Connor  said  he  was  glad  the  time  had  come  when  O'Connor  could  openly  proclaim 
bis  princijihs.  In  times  jiast  he  believed  that  the  State  ought  to  accept  any  constitu- 
tion to  get  back  in  the  Union,  and  get  rid  of  military  rule.  For  this  purpose,  and  for 
this  purpose  only,  he  had  voted  for  the  constitution.    The  object  had  been  accom- 
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» 
plisbed ;  the  people  could  act  without  fear  of  the  bayonet ;  and  now  ho  proclaimed  him- 
self what  he  always  was,  what  every  Irishman  was — a  full-blooded  democrat,  and 
would  vote  for  Horatio  Seymour." 

And  here  is  another  from  the  democratic  press : 

**  Democratic  Meeting." — Here  is  a  speech  I  made  for  Seymour  and  Blair — a  pretty 
good  one,  according  to  the  democratic  newspapers.  I  tried  to  do  what  I  could  for  you, 
general. 

Mr.  Blair.  You  could  not  help  doing  well  on  such  a  subject. 

The  Witness.  I  will  read  what  this  democratic  paper  said  about  me  and  my  speech : 

"  DEMOCitATic  Meeting. — On  Saturday,  in  this  city,  according  to  proWous  notice, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Jones  addressed  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  iu  Mr.  Lyon's  grove.  The  C. 
I.  band  gave  us  excellent  music,  and  Dr.  Jones  walked  into  the  Union  Lea^e,  and 
handled  them  without  gloves.  He  made  the  fur  fly  from  Dustin,  Drake,  Jacob's  Cor- 
dial, *  just  before  taking,'  Judge  Wilson,  and  the  rest  of  the  dirty  crew.  Ho  is  doing 
good  service  for  the  democracy,  and  the  party  will  always  appreciate  his  efiforts  in  their 
behalf." 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question^  Your  speeches  in  those  times  were  never  thought  inflammatory  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  but  that  one  in  Mr.  Lyon's  grove  was  a  x^reity  bad  one,  in  that  way. 
I  invited  a  war  fight  there. 

Question.  A  worse  speech  than  you  make  now-a-days,  and  in  a  worse  cause  f 

Ansicer.  Well,  the  cause  might  have  had  some  little  to  do  with  it. 

QueMion,  Mr.  Jackson  has  stated,  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee,  that  you 
called  upon  some  black  men  to  go  to  the  grand  jury  room,  and  prepare  to  light.  State 
to  the  committee  at  what  particular  point  of  your  sjieech  the  iiitcrrui)tion  commenced 
down  here  at  Linden,  and  what  was  the  language  used  at  the  time  the  speech  was  inter- 
rupted and  you  cciised  to  speak  ;  can  you  recall  the  particular  point  ? 

Answer.  I  can  with  that  paper.  [Referring  to  his  published  statement,  **  Facts  made 
j)ublic;"  see  appendix.] 

Question.  I  wish  to  get  at  the  language. 

Ansicer.  There  is  the  whole  of  it.  I  here  say  that  that  is  a  correct  copy  of  my  speech 
in  that  paper.  •  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it  ? 

QueMion,  Just  the  la^t  sentence. 


do 

T     . 

Question.  Did  you  advise  any  colored  men  to  go  to  the  grand  jury  room  under  the 
court-house  and  prepare  to  figlit  f 

Aimccr.  No,  sir.  I  always  have  precaution  enough  to  know  if  a  fuss  were  to  occur, 
a  fight  really  started,  that  I  am  the  target. 

Question.  The  speaker  is  more  liable  to  bo  hit  iu  such  an  afiray  thiin  any  other  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Occupying  a  more  public  placet 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir.  Just  before  I  said  that,  I  told  the  colored  people  that  free  speech  had 
l>cen  denied  mo  that  day,  and  after  these  people  had  recalled  to  their  memory  that  C. 
L.  Drake  was  a  United  States  commissioner,  just  then  they  began  to  beg  me  to  go  on 
with  my  speech.  Well,  I  would  not  do  it  then  ;  I  had  been  denied  free  speech,  and  I 
would  not  go  on. 

Question.  How  many  white  men  were  there  f 

Answer.  I  will  say  thirty. 

Question.  Were  they  mostly  strangers  ! 


picion  into  my  mind  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

Question.  As  you  surveyed  the  crowd  before  you  commenced  your  speech,  did  you  see 
anything  in  the  actions  of  one  of  these  white  men  that  led  you  to  believe  that  thev 
came  there  for  some  other  purpose  rather  than  to  listen  to  a  republican  speech  ?* 

Anstvei'.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  came  there  for  a  riot,  aud  would  have  had  a  diffi- 
culty but  for  my  coolness  and  my  determination  not  to  have  it. 

Question.  Did  you  see  them  have  any  arms  f 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir ;  pistols. 

Question.  Do  they  generally  wear  pistols  on  such  occasions  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  1  wear  one  myself  all  the  time  ;  I  have  to  doit. 

Question.  It  has  been  denied  here  that  any  one  fired  upon  ^you  as  you  approached  the 
town. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  if  that  has  been  denied  by  the  opposite  party,  if  you  all  submit 
to  it,  I  will  have  the  man  arrested  who  fired  into  me,  aud  he  is  a  white  man  and  a 
democrat. 
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QueaiUm.  It  is  said  that  a  gentleman  was  riding  not  far  behind  you  in  a  buggy,  and 
beard  no  report,  and  if  a  gun  bad  been  fired  at  you  be  would  hfive  heard  it. 

Answer,  I  can  state  to  you  that  Mr.  McNeiU  and  Dr.  Riddle  told  me  that  the  man 
whom  the  colored  people  t^ld  me  had  shot  at  me  said  be  was  squirrel-huntiug,  and  he 
had  no  gun,  no  rifle.  I  can  state  further  that  I  could  not  see  him  for  the  bushes ;  be 
ran  through  the  woods,  in  order  to  jump  on  bis  mule ;  his  mule  got  finghtened  at  his 
coming,  and  his  nuile  broke  loose,  and  came  on  the  road  ahead  of  me.  I  could  have 
caught  the  mule  and  saved  him,  and  I  would  have  done  it,  but  I  supposed  it  was  some 
one  in  the  bushes.  I  had  gone  on,  I  reckon,  half  a  mile  when  the  mule  came  in  ahead 
of  me. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  heard  of  any  attempts  of  employers  to  control 
the  action  or  will  of  their  laborers  as  to  voting  by  threats  of  discharge  or  other  op- 
pressive means  ? 

Answer.  1  only  know  what  they  have  told  me ;  they  have  told  me,  and  they  tell  me 
now,  that  the  pcoj^le  tell  them  if  they  vote  for  me  for  sheriff,  they  will  have  to  leave 
their  plantations.  They  tell  them,  moreover — when  they  go  to  their  employers  for  a 
settlement — they  tell  them,  "  Go  to  your  lord,  Will  Jones,  he  will  pay  you." 

Question.  How  have  you  been  treated  by  your  old  friends  of  the  democratic  party 
since  you  have  taken  to  republicanism  and  become  its  advocate  ? 

Answer.  With  a  great  deal  of  coolness  and  ostracism.  I  venture  to  say  that  before  I 
came  out  for  the  party  of  peace,  which  I  consider  the  republican  party,  I  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  this  part  of  Marengo  County  ;  not  so  now. 

Question.  Is  that  feeling  exhibited  against  all  who  embrace  republican  sentiments 
and  vote  the  republican  ticket.  If  they  are  in  any  way  active? 

Answer,  It  is,  sir;  General  Dustiu  professes  to  be  a  republican. 

Question,  lie  is  your  postmaster? 

Answer.  He  is  our  postmaster ;  he  has  tried  that,  and  is  shown  more  respect  than  I 
am,  because  he  is  not  an  outspoken  and  bold  republican  ;  and  he  is  no  speaker.  Mr. 
Duresne  is  a  quasi-republican ;  he  gets  along  tolerably  well ;  he  is  no  speaker.  Mr. 
Drake  is  an  active  republican  j  he  shares  the  same  fate  I^o. 

Question,  Have  there  been  republicans  here  who  have  been  driven  from  the  commu- 
nity by  reason  of  this  ostracism  f 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  they  were  driven  from  here  so  ninch  on  ac- 
count of  ostracism  as  on  account  of  political  persecution.  Mr.  Mattingly  and  Mr.  Bur- 
ton left  this  town. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  not  Mr.  Burton  very  seriously  assaulted  before  he  left  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  at  Eutaw ;  and  was  once  on  these  streets.  I  will  state,  while  I  am 
before  the  committee,  that  the  present  democratic  candidate  for  sheriff,  Mr.  James 
Harrison,  of  this  county,  a<lvised  me,  yesterday,  not  to  go  to  McKinley  under  any  con- 
sideration. I  asked  him  why.  He  says,  "  You  take  my  advice  and  stay  at  home."  I 
inferred  that  1  would  be  killed  had  I  gone. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Ls  there  much  disaffection  in  this  community  on  account  of  that  part  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  which  disqualifies  certain  classes  of  persons  f 

Answer.  1  Ijflieve  that  has  had  some  tendency  to  engender  the  feeling  of  the  people. 
You  mean  the  fourth  clause  ? 

Question.  1  do. 

Answer.  I  believe  that  has;  but  here  is  a  speech  of  mine  that  I  made  in  the  Alabama 
State  senate,  advocating  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  and  general  amnesty.  I 
came  home  from  the  legislature,  and  wherever  I  went  to  speak  last  year,  I  began  my 
speech  by  telling  them  I  was  proud  I  had  been  an  advocate  of  that.  They  told  me, 
**  We  ask  you  for  nothing;  we  demand  nothing;  we  will  work  out  our  political  ad- 
vancement in  our  own  way;  we  care  nothing  about  how  many  votes  you  have."  When 
I  went  back  to  the  legislature,  I  thought  I  would  please  them.  They  told  me,  "  When 
you  go  back,  take  the  opposite  side,  and  you  will  pleiise  mo  better;"  and  when  I  went 
back,  there  is  my  speech  in  opposition  to  it.  I  thought  I  would  try  if  I  could  please 
them  on  both  sides.  I  will  state,  too,  if  the  chairman  will  allow  me,  that  I  would 
rather  for  this  portion  of  Alabama,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  portions — there  may 
bo  portions  whore  there  is  peace  and  tranquillity — but  I  would  rather,  as  a  citizen  of 
Alabama,  identified  with  its  interests  in  every  particular,  that  military  rule  should  be 
placed  upon  this  district  than  to  have  Horace  Greeley  or  President  Grant  the  governor 
of  the  State. 

Question.  What  is  your  reason  for  that  opinion  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  1  would  have  protection  for  my  life,  and  I  have  not  got  that  now. 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Do  you  think  there  is  a  feeling  of  great  insecurity  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple as  they  are  now  situated  here  f 

Ansiver.  I  should  judge  there  was;  so  much  that  I  advised  them  to  migrate  to 
Kansas. 

Question.  To  settle  on  the  public  lands  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  attempt  to  prevent  colored  people  from 
leaving  this  State  and  going  over  to  the  other  cotton  StatJjs,  or  going  West  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  from  hearsay.  I  have  been  told,  by  colored  people  from  Sumter, 
that  they  got  together  once  to  emigrate,  and  the  disguised  men  went  to  them  and  told 
them  if  they  undertook  it  they  would  be  killed  on  their  way. 

Question.  Was  that  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  county,  and  prevent  the  county 
from  being  deprived  of  their  labor  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  of  course ;  to  keep  them  there. 

Question.  They  still  want  them  as  laborers  t 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  A  single  question  upon  another  point ;  that  is,  whether  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  color  or  political  opinion  in  the  administration  of  justice,  so 
far  as  you  have  observed  ? 

Answer.  Ye«,  sir ;  1  can  cite  you  to  an  instance  of  it.    Shall  I  give  an  example  f 

Question.  Certainly. 

Answer.  Robin  Westbrook,  a  colored  man,  was  killed  at  Jefferson.  No  demonstrations 
were  made  to  arrest  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  Dr.  Smith,  a  few  nights  after- 
ward, was  shot  at  ten  times  with  double-barreled  shot-guns,  the  democrats  say.  Ten 
negroes  were  arrested  in  forty-eight  hours,  whipped  severely,  and  incarcerated. 

Question.  Are  some  of  them  in  jail  yetf 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  They  have  been  there  for  months  ? 

Ansae)'.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  I  will  ask  if  one  of  the  negroes  who  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  shooting 
at  Dr.  Smith  was  not  taken  up,  and,  through  fear  of  whipping,  made  to  confess  that 
he  did  shoot  at  Dr.  Smith,  and  that  he  fired  the  first  gun ;  and  after  that  was  entirely 
released  aud  set  at  liberty,  without  trial,  by  the  same  parties  who  arrested  him  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  man  I  saw  whipped, 
who  was  in  jail,  did  make  his  escape  out  of  the  jail,  by  the  jailer.  Ho  went  by  the 
jailer,  and  the  jailer,  I  believe,  shot  at  him  when  he  got  out.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Question.  Ho  made  his  escape.  You  think  there  was  no  design  on  the  part  of  the 
jailer  ? 

Answei'.  The  jailer  here  is  too  pure  and  honest  a  man  for  mo  to  believe  that  he  was 
implicated  in  letting  that  man  out  of  jail. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Question.  The  question  is,  whether  you  heard  of  a  colored  boy  being  taken  up  as  one 
of  the  party  concerned  in  the  shooting  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  so  terrified  that  ho  confessed 
to  the  fact  ihat  he  fired  a  gun,  whereas  it  was  afterward  discovered  that  the  boy  was 
wholly  innocent  and  at  home  at  that  time,  and  the  party  that  arrested  him  discharged 
him ;  did  you  bear,  that  circumstance  ? 

Answer.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  There  is  a  newspaper  which  purports  to  contain  a  letter  from  you  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  wish  to  have  that  letter  incorporated  and  appended  to  Mr.  Jones's 
testimony  as  a  part  of  it. 

[The  document  referred  to  will  be  found  printed  as  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
testimony  of  this  witness.] 

Question.  You  say  you  took  $500  when  you  were  at  Montgomery  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  lawyers  to  have  the  court-house  removed  from  here  to  Linden  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  were  those  lawyers,  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  $500  paid  to  them  f 

Answer.  1  will  ask  a  question  now  of  the  chairman :  if  I  am  bound  to  criminate  others 
— bound  to  tell  who  these  men  are  if  they  occupy  official  positions  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  judge  yourself  of  the  circurastauces  under  which  the 
money  was  paid,  and  the  obligation  of  secrecy  under  which  you  wore  ]»laced,  if  any. 
That  is  a  question  which  rests  with  yourself,  whether  you  will  furnish  the  names. 
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The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  the  different  parties  to  whom  this  money  was  paid  were  at 
that  time,  and  probably  some  of  them  are  now,  occupyinpj  official  i)ositions ;  and  in 
accepting  money  in  that  way,  we  might  consider  it  bribery,  and  so  bring  it  np,  and  I 
would  rather  not  tell  who  they  are ;  I  would  simply  miy  that  I  received  the  $500. 

QuestioHj  (By  Mr.  Blair.^  You  received  it  and  paid  it  out  to  other  parties? 

An»iva'.  Yes,  sir:  and  there  is  a  tribunal  to  which  this  can  goto  be  adjusted,  and 
that  is  in  the  legislature. 

Question.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  several  tribunals  where  it  can  go.  I  only  want 
to  know  where  the  men  are. 

Aii8wei\  I  would  not  like  to  give  their  names. 

QueMion,  Then  you  decline  to  give  their  names  ? 

Auswa'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  members  of  the  legislature  1 

Anftiver.  Well,  sir,  some  of  them ;  you  know  there  has  been  another  election  in  thia 
State. 

Question.  I  mean,  were  they  members  of  the  legislature  then  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  some  are  and  some  are  not  now. 

Question.  All  of  them  were  at  that  time  T 

Ausica'.  No,  sir. 

Question.  It  was  given  to  the  others  to  influence  members  of  the  legislature,  was  it  T 

Ansica'.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  a  very  important  matter  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Question.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill  to 
loan  two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Stanton  road  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  one  that  you  got  money  for  your  vote  on  that  road? 

Ansiver.  I  may  have  told  a  good  many  people,  just  jokitigly,  like  I  told  Senator 
Worthy.  He  handed  me  some  money  he  had  borrowed  from  me,  and  I  got  up  and 
said  :  *'  Mr.  President,  I  inform  the  senator  that  I  will  vote  for  his  bill ;  here  is  a  pile 
of  money  he  presents."    I  may  have  done  it  in  that  way. 

Question.  You  frequently  made  a  joke  of  that  kind,  ditl  you  T 

Answer.  A  joke  of  telling  people  1  had  received  money  T 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  I  would  not  think  it  had  been  much  of  a  joke  if  I  had  told  it — had  ever 
said  that. 

Question.  I  thought  you  just  now  said  you  bad  said  it  ? 

Anstcer.  I  said  I  may  have  said  it,  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Worthy. 

Question.  You  may  have  said  it  in  a  jest  ? 

Answei:  Yes,  sir  j  just  as  I  told  Senator  Worthy  about  the  money  he  handed  me. 

Question.  Were  there  any  very  grave  accusations  against  members  of  the  legislature 
at  that  time  for  having  received  money  for  their  votes  in  favor  of  that  bill  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  paper  stated  that  there  was. 

Question.  Was  there  not  an  investigation  by  the  legislature,  subsequently,  in  which 
several  members  were  seriouslj'  implicated  by  testimony  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I  know  of.  I  know  the  grand  jury  has  set  several  times  in 
Montgomery,  right  where  several  members  of  the  legislature  live,  who  are  accused  of 
being  implicated  in  that,  and  no  true  bills  have  been  found,  that  I  know  of,  and  none 
have  been  found  against  me  for  that. 

Question.  That  is  not  responsive  to  the  question  I  asked  you. 

Ansicer.  What  is  the  question  you  asked  me  f 

Question.  Whether  there  had  not  been  a  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
investigate  the  corruption  in  reference  to  the  passage,  by  a  previous  legislature,  of  that 
biU? 

Answer.  Yes, sir;  and  that  investigation  has  fallen  still-born. 

Question.  Then,  I  ask  you  the  question,  if  testimony  taken  before  that  committee  did 
not  seriously  implicate  certain  members  of  the  legislature  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  oflicial  who  is  at  all  implicated  upon  the 
charge  of  briber}-  now,  in  this  State,  to  my  knowledge  ;  that  is  Governor  Lindsay — he 
is  implicated. 

Question.  Who  was  the  senator  from  Selma  T 

Answer.  General  Coon. 

Question.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  from  Selma  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember:  I  believe  I  have  the  names  in  this  book. 

Question.  See  if  you  can  find  them ;  I  mean  the  legislature  that  sat  at  the  time  that 
bill  was  passed. 

Answer.  [Examining  scrap-book.]  That  is  Dallas  County  that  Selma  is  in;  a  man 
named  Amos,  and  Drawn,  and  Weaver,  and  Hardy. 

Question.  Those  are  not  the  men  I  have. reference  to.  Was  there  not  a  man  appointed 
for  a  short  period  of  time  superintendent  of  this  road — a  radical  ? 

Anstver.  General  Hardy  ;  that  is  the  man  ;  I  have  just  given  you  his  name. 

Question.  Was  General  Hardy  implicated  f 
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J  newer,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  affairs. 

Question,  By  the  report  of  that  committee  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember;  I  was  not  on  the  committee.  Mr.  Hardy  is  in  Selma  ; 
you  can  find  out  from  him,  I  suppose. 

Question,  We  have  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  to  the  effect  that  General  Hardy 
received,  or  was  shown  by  the  testimony  before  that  committee  to  have  received, 
135.000  for  services  in  reference  to  that  bill. 

Anstcer.  I  should  think  he  ought  to  be  arrested  and  dealt  with  according  to  law  if  he 
did ;  I  do  not  know. 

Question,  And  it  was  with  an  eye  to  that  grave  accusation,  made  by,  as  you  say,  the 
newspapers,  and  the  investigation  of  that  committee,  fixing  this  fact  upon  that  gentle- 
man, that  I  asked  you  if  you  made  so  light  of  this  matter  as  to  speak  of  your  having 
receiveil  money  as  a  joke  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not  that  Mr.  Hardy  received  it ;  I  was 
not  on  the  committee  on  internal  improvements.  He  was  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  received  it ;  you  do  not  know  whether  the 
committee  reported  that  he  had  received  it ;  but  you  are  informed  of  the  fact  that  ac- 
cusations of  this  character  were  made  against  members  of  the  legislature  ? 

Answer.  By  the  newspapers,  just  the  same  as  are  made  now  against  Governor  Lind- 
say in  this  Stanton  matter — the  very  same  way. 

Question.  That  being  the  fact,  you  spoke  of  your  having  said,  in  the  way  of  joke, 
that  you  had  received  money  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  say  in  a  joke  I  had  received  it ;  I  say  I  did  receive  $500  from  Henry 
A.  Woolf ;  I  say  it  positively,  that  I  did  receive  $500  from  Henry  Ashby  Woolf. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  That  was  in  relation  to  the  connty-seat  matter  f 
An»wer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  I  asked  you,  after  you  had  made  that  admissiou,  whether  you  had  ever  said 
to  any  one  that  you  had  received  money  for  your  vote  on  the  Stantou  Railroad. 

Answer.  Do  you  wish  me  to  answer  you  distinctly,  whether  I  received  money  or  not 
for  my  vote  on  the  Stauton  Railroad  ?    I  answer  you,  I  did  not. 

Question.  That  is  not  answering  my  question. 

Answer.  What  is  your  question  f 

Question.  I  have  put  it  to  you  two  or  three  times.  Did  you  tell  any  one  you  had  re- 
ceived money  for  your  vote  ou  the  Stanton  bill  t 

Anstca'.  I  might  have  said  jokingly  to  some  people  that  I  got  §25,000,  or  may  be 
$50,000.  I  recoUect  here  that  I  told  Mr.  McCall  one  day  in  Deccm])cr,  I  believe  it  was 
— but  before  I  tell  you  that,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  to  s-iy  it.  I  was  in  at  Mr.  Ad- 
ler's  store  two  weeks  ago,  and  McCall  says,  "  I  saw  Bill  Jones  have  about  $5,000,  and 
I  asked  him  where  he  got  it,  and  he  said  he  got  it  for  voting  for  the  Stauton  bill." 
Says  I,  "  Now  you  stop  ;  if  you  say  that  y©u  are  a  liar ;  I  did  not  tell  you  any  such 
thing,  sir."  Says  ho,  "  Bill  Jones,  you  and  I  don't  want  to  have  any  fuss  about  that." 
Says  I,  "  I  reiterate  it ;  if  you  say  I  told  you  I  received  $5,000  to  s:>,3;50  from  Stanton, 
for  my  vote  on  that  bill,  you  are  a  liar ;"  and  I  still  say  that  now,  if  he  rciteratw^  it  to 
me,  and  ho  knows  I  will  do  what  I  say.  I  am  a  plauter,  a  pretty  tousiderable  planter 
here,  too,  and  it  was  about  the  time  I  had  sold  my  cotton  crop,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Mc- 
Call did  see  me  have  some  money,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much.  I  made  a  mighty  big 
crop  of  cotton  last  year,  for  a  scalawag. 

Question.  But  you  did  say,  by  way  of  joke,  that  you  got  $25,000  ? 

Answer.  I  may  have  said  it  in  a  joking  manner  to  some  fellows. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  said  it  or  not  ? 

Ansiccr.  No,  I  do  not  know  positively ;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  I  never  received  a 
cent. 

Question.  You  said  that  you  had  beeu  fired  upon  in  this  Chickasabogue  swamp,  ou 
your  way  to  Linden,  and  that  you  did  not  then  know  who  the  party  was  that  fired 
upon  you,  but  that  you  know  now  f 

Answei'.  I  do,  sir. 

Question,  Who  was  it  ? 

Answer.  I  propose  to  let  the  United  States  marshal  know  that  in  course  of  time,  and 
have  him  arrested. 

Question.  Then  you  refuse  to  disclose  here  ? 

Answer.  I  do,  sir,  for  I  am  going  to  make  complaint  and  have  the  matter  tried  before 
the  United  States  tribunal ;  that  is  my  intention  now. 

Question.  Why  have  you  not  already  done  so  t 

Answer.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  my  life  to  do  it  now.  I  believe  if  I  was  to  have 
those  parties  arrested,  I  would  be  killed  iu  less  than  five  days  afterward. 
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• 

Mr.  Blair.  I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  witness  any  further ;  Le  refuses  to  an- 
swer any  question  by  which  I  can  test  his  accuracy  and  trnthfuluess. 

The  Witness.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  informed  me  that  when  I  did  not 
want  to  answer  the  question  I  need  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  say  this:  that  it  rests  in  your  discretion  whether  you  will 
answer  or  not.  Tlio  committee  are  not  clothed  with  power  to  compel  you  to  answer 
any  question. 

The  Witness.  I  will  ask  the  chairman  a  question.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent in  me  to  disclose  that  man's  name  here,  when,  after  doing  it,  he  would  hear  of  it 
and  probably  make  his  escape  ?  I  say  that,  because  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  on  the 
street,  in  regard  to  a  witness  you  had  in  here  yesterday,  about  a  woman  who  testified 
to  the  killing  of  her  husband,  Robin  Westbrook,  and  I  heard  gentlemen  talking  about 
that  thiug  on  the  streets,  when  this  committee  was  in  session. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  see  proper  to  give  the  name  of  the  person  whom  you  suspect 
of  having  hred  upon  you,  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  no  member  of  this  committee 
shall  divulge  the  fact. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  then  I  shall  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlemen  x)rcsent  hear  what  I  say  on  this  subject;  if  I  am  not 
right  in  assuming  it 

The  Witness.  1  do  not  wish  to  stop  General  Blair  in  his  interrogatories  to  me.  I 
prefer  ho  should  go  on  with  them,  and  bring  mo  out,  completely  and  fully,  about  the 
affairs  here  in  this  part  of  the  9tate,  and  upon  that  I  give  the  name  of  this 

Mr.  Blair.  I  propose  to  saj'  this:  the  chairman  has  stated  that  nobody  in  this  com- 
mittee will  speak  of  this  outside.  It  is  impossible  for  mo  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
witness  without  seekiug  information.  If  he  gives  the  name  I  shall  certainly  have  to 
make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  man  himself,  in  regard  to  where  ho  was,  because  I  can 
only  by  that  means  get  the  evidence,  if  evidence  there  be,  to  disprove  what  the  wit- 
ness says,  and  I  cannot  remain  silent  while  the  chairman  assumes  for  me  that  I  shall 
make  no  use  of  the  witness's  testimony.  I  shall  certainly  make  such  use  of  it  as  will 
further  the  ends  of  justice  in  my  own  judgment. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Blair.  1  shall  seek  to  find  out  whether  the  man  was  in  the  situation  you  de- 
scribe him  to  be  ;  I  shiill  attempt  to  test  your  veracity  by  such  means  as  that,  and  if, 
in  doing  so,  I  disclose  to  any  one  that  such  an  assertion  has  been  made,  as  that  he  was 
the  man  who  fired  at  the  witness,  1  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so,  because  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  make  the  proper  inquii'y.  I  suppose  it  is  perfectly  understood  by  niem- 
bei*s  of  this  committee,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  is  not  it  will  be  known  hereafter,  that  I 
have  made  no  scruple  in  disclosing  anything  that  has  been  said  here,  when  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  me  upon  the  track  of  rebutting  testimony.  I  do  not  keep 
the  secrets  of  the  committee  when  I  think  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  furtherance 
of  justice,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bucki^y.  Could  that  not  bo  obtained  without  disclosing  the  name  f 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  not. 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession  now,  from  General  Healy,  telling  me 
he  will  use  his  x>ower  in  having  these  parties  arrested,  and  I  thought  by  keeping  it  as 
clandestine  as  possible  would  be  the  best  means  of  arresting  them,  because  one  of 
the  parties  has  already  said  that,  he  had  sold  out  everything  he  had,  and  could  leave 
on  twenty  minutes  warning. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  assumed  to  speak  for  the  committee  I  supposed  it  was  quite 
unimportant  in  our  investigation  who  it  was  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  tired 
upon  him  on  his  way  to  Linden,  and  that  there  would  be  no  motive  to  discover  testi- 
mony to  contradict  the  witness  in  his  opinion  and  belief;  but  after  what  has  been  said 
by  General  Blair,  I  must  remit  the  question  to  the  witness  to  decide  for  himself  under 
the  circumstances  whether  he  will  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  will  say  this,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  talk. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  If  you  will  give  General  Blair  the  means  of  rebutting  my  evidence,  I 
ask  that  you  will  give  me  the  same  opportunity  of  bringing  the  witnesses  here  to  prove 
that  the  mule  they  caught  belonged  to  this  man,  and  that  the  man  they  saw  was  this 
man. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  do  not  propose  to  stay  here  beyond  to-morrow,  and 
would  not  have  time  to  go  into  this  collateral  investigation,  which  I  deem  altogether 
unimportant. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  will  give  the  name  anyhow  as  given  to  me.  I  wish  it  under- 
stood now  I  do  not  swear  that  this  is  the  man  did  it,  because  I  did  not  see  him, 
and  you  will  see  here  that  in  giving  me  this  name  the  persons  who  gave  it  to  me  were 
very  particular  in  describing  the  man's  hair,  [consulting  note-book :]  John  Hinson; 
curly-headed.  I  will  state  further,  it  can  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  man 
who  did  shoot  that  pistol  ofif  at  me. 

Question,  (By  Mr.  Blair.)  Who  told  you  it  was  John  Hinson  ? 
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Answer.  There  again  comes  up  another  question.  The  colored  people  who  told  me 
live  in  his  neighborhood,  and  they  requested  me  not  to  give  their  names  until  they 
got  their  crops  togctljer,  and  then  they  will  come  here  as  witnesses. 

Question,  Now  you  have  made  a  great  to  do  about  giving  this  name. 

Anstcer.  What  name  f 

Question.  The  name  of  this  man. 

Answer.  I  have  made  no  great  to  do  about  it,  but  given  his  name. 

Question.  You  first  refused  to  do  it,  and  then  gave  it,  and  gave  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct reasons  for  not  giving  it,  diflferent  from  each  other. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  One  was  that  you  were  afraid  of  your  life  to  begin  with 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  believe  still  that  my  life  is  in  danger  if  they  find  that  out. 

Question.  And  then  you  were  afraid  the  man  would  run  off. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  A  decidedly  distinct  one  from  the  first  one,  and  rather  incompatible. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  he  could  run  off  after  killing  me. 

Question.  But  that  was  not  your  idea  f 

Answei'.  You  do  not  know  what  my  idea  was. 

Question.  Yes,  I  do,  because  you  statetl  it. 

Answer.  If  you  know  my  ideaa  better  than  I  do  it  is  not  worth  while  for  nic  to  express 
them. 

Question.  I  know  what  you  said ;  I  know  yon  said  h^  would  run  off  and  escape  jus- 
tice ;  that  is  the  reason  you  gave. 

Answer.  That  I  was  afraid  he  would  run  off  and  escape  jnstice — yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  at  the  time  you  gave  that  reason  you  had  publishefl  it  far  and  wide 
that  you  knew  his  name — had  given  that  out  to  the  public  weeks  ago. 

Answer,  Is  his  name  mentioned  in  there  ? 

Question.  No ;  but  you  declared  you  knew  it;  here  is  your  statement :  "  I  was  fired 
on  by  some  one  who  was  at  the  time  unknown  to  me,  but  whoso  name  I  now  know.'^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Now,  if  yon  had  such  alarm  about  his  runniuj^  off  and  escaping  justice,  yon 
•would  scarcely  have  made  such  a  proclamation  as  that  ot  the  fact  that  you  knew  him; 
and  if  you  were  afraid  you  were  going  to  be  killed  you  would  scarcely  have  proclaimed 
that  fact  which  wouhl  have  provoked  a  killing. 

Answer.  I  do  not  say  that  would  have  provoked  the  killing ;  but  the  act  of  my  having 
him  arrested  by  the  United  States  officers ;  I  do  not  mean  that  the  publication  in  that 
paper  of  the  facta  I  have  published  there  would  cause  the  man  to  run  oflf  at  all,  because 
I  have  not  stated  in  that  paper  that  I  intended  to  have  him  arrested. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  suppose  that  is  sufficiently  implied,  for  anybody  would  presume  it  if 
you  said  that  you  knew  a  man  who  had  made  an  attack  on  your  life. 


APPENDIX  TO  TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  B.  JONES. 

The  following  is  the  communication  referred  to  by  the  witness,  William  B.  Jones 
as  printed  in  the  Alabama  State  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  31, 1871 : 

FACTS  MADE  PUBLIC. 

In  accordance  with  a  previous  notice,  published  in  the  Marengo  Journal,  a  demo- 
cratic sheet,  I,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1&71,  proceeded  to  Linden,  the  county  seat  of 
Marengo,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  republicans  of  said  town  and  county.  On 
my  journey,  just  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Linden,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
sabogne  Creek,  in  a  dense  swamp,  I  was  fired  on  by  some  one  who  was  at  the  time  un- 
known to  me,  (but  whose  name  I  now  know,)  and  whose  cowardly  form  took  refuge  in 
the  swamp.  My  body -servant,  who  was  driving  my  team,  said  :  "Doctor,  he  liked  to 
got  you  that  time."  I  ordered  him  to  drive  slowly  in  order  that  I  might  see  the  assas- 
siu,  but  the  bushes  being  so  thick  prevented  me.  I  arrived  in  Linden  half  past  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  I  dressed  myself  and  walked  out  upon  the  side-walk  to  find  how  the  peo- 
ple looked  and  felt.  I  was  very  soon  convinced,  from  their  grave  and  fi-owning  coun- 
tenances, that  a  bad  spirit  prevailed  among  them.  I  went  back  to  my  room  very  soon 
afterward.  Captain  C.  L.  Drake,  United  States  commissioner,  called  to  see  me.  After 
we  had  as  friends  and  repubUcaus  interchanged  a  few  words  of  greeting,  &c.,  he  re- 
Inarked,  "  How  long  before  you  will  begin  your  speech  ?  "  "  About  1  o'clock,"  I  re- 
sponded. "How  long  will  you  speak?"  "About  two  hours,"  I  replied.  At  the  ajv 
pointed  hour,  I  jiroceeded  to  the  court-house  building.  I  walked  in  niy  usual  manner, 
went  up  the  steps,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  vast  crowd,  about  five  hundred  republicans, 
assembled.    I  then  arose,  and,  as  I  generally  do,  surveyed  the  assemblage.    I  noticed 
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a'grcat  many  stranjije  wbito  faces,  and  -wondored  where  they  came  from.    I  proceeded 
thus : 

**  Fellow-citizens.  "  A  white  man,  whose  name  I  have,  said  :  "  Fellow-hell,  yon  d — d 
rascal.'^  Said  I,  "Thank  yon,  sir."  So  I  proceeded  again:  "Fellow-citizens,  fthia  fel- 
low and  his  crowd  still  curses  mo:]  I,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  notice,  appear  he- 
fore  you  for  the  puri)ose  of  addressing  you.  In  coming  in  your  midst,  I  come  *  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  build  up.*  I  come  before  you  not  as  you  have  been  schooled  and  taught 
to  believe  about  mo  from  perusing  the  columns  of  the  democratic  papers  of  Alabama 
— with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  fire-brand  in  the  other!  Neither  am  I  hero  for  the 
purpose  of  enunciating  inflammatory  and  incendiary  language,  as  you  have  been 
taught  from  perusing  the  columns  of  the  same  organs.  In  place  of  those  destructive 
elements,  I  bring  to  yon  in  one  hand  the  flag  of  our  common  conntrj'.  [A  voice,  *  D — n 
the  flag.']  The  same  flag  that  rustled  o'er  our  boyish  hea<ls,  except  its  mighty  folds 
are  wider,  and  its  glittering  stars  have  increased  in  number.  That  same  flag  that  has 
floated  and  still  floats  triumphant  in  every  breeze !  In  the  other  hand  I  bring  to  you 
general  amnesty,  univei-sal  suffrage,  and  equal  rights  to  every  man,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  color,  or  i)reviou8  condition." 

Just  here  those  ruffians  began  yelling  hideously,  cursing  me,  cursing  the  flag,  curs- 
ing the  Government,  cursing  everything  that  was  tinctured  with  loyalty.  Excitement 
became  so  very  great  that  I  endeavored  to  pacify  them  by  reading  some  resolutions 
very  complimentary  about  me  passed  by  the  citizens  of  Linden,  in  convention  assem- 
bled. This  made  things  worse.  So  I  turned  around  and  said,  "  Captain  Drake,  I  had 
better  desist  from  speaking.  If  I  proceed  there  will  be  a  serious  riot."  The  captain 
said,  "  I,  as  United  States  commissioner,  and  for  peace  and  quiet,  advise  you  to  retire 
from  the  stand."  This  being  said,  I  stepped  forward  and  said  :  "  Fellow-citizens,  free 
speech  has  been  denied  me  here  to-day.  My  colored  friends,  be  quiet,  be  calm  ;  don't 
tdo  anything  that  will  jeopanlize  the  republican  party.  Will  you  do  as  I  request  f" 
"  I  will,"  *'  We  will,"  "  We  will  do  anything  you  say,  Mass  Will."  I  then  closed  up. 
The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  my  speech  at  Linden. 

Excitement  now  begifts.  Captain  C.  S.  Drake,  a  United  States  commissioner,  had  to 
flee  from  his  office — seek  refuge  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickasabogue,  and  on. the  edge 
of  that  dense  swamp  had  to  send  for  his  horse.  The  United  States  flag  torn  down  and 
cut.  I  am  now  left  solitary  and  alone,  surrounded  by  an  enraged  mob  of  forty  or  fifty 
men,  drunk  with  excitement  and  whisky — armed  with  pistols,  knives,  and  shot-guns. 
This  colored  man  and  that  colored  man  coming  to  me  brings  the  awful  news,  '*  The 
white  people  swear  to  kill  you ;  we  have  a  horse  under  the  hill ;  for  God's  sake  run  and 
get  on  the  horse  and  flee."  I  stood  my  ground.  Never  manifested  any  auger  until  a 
certain  fellow  (whose  name  I  have)  walked  up  in  front  of  me  and  said,  "  O,  yes,  you 
go  for  a  brave  man,  but  when  we  get  yon  single-handed  you  won't  fight."  As  soon  as 
he  said  the  above,  I  responded,  "  Do  you  call  this  alone ;  how  many  are  on  one  ?"  "  I 
am  one  man,"  said  he.  I  called  Mr.  Willie  Giles,  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Marengo  County, 
to  me.  He  came.  I  took  off  my  watch,  my  diamond  pin,  and  gave  him  my  pocket- 
book,  saying,  "  Willie,  I  am  now  going  to  fight ;  if  I  am  killed  take  these  things  to  my 
dear  wife."  Looking  around,  I  saw  the  fellow  have  -Ins  pistol  half-way  out  of  his 
pocket.  I  seized  a  large,  old-fashioned  horse-pistol  and  proceeded  down  the  steps  of 
the  court-house.  I  walked  through  the  gate  and  said,  "  My  colored  friends,  stand  away 
from  here;  you  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  fight;  this  man  has  proposed  me  a  fair 
fight;  stand  back ;  if  you  don't  I  will  fire  into  your  crowd."  I  iisked  the  white  people 
to  stand  out  of  the  way.  I  told  him  that  I  was  now  prepared  and  ready  to  fight  him, 
and  to  die  game ;  that  I  had  been  forced  to  the  last  ditch.  I  told  him  "  to  measure  off 
his  ground/'  He  did  not  do  it,  nor  show  any  signs  of  fight.  I  could  have  killed  him 
had  I  been  disposed  to  do  so.  While  I  was  adcE'essing  myself  to  him,  a  crowd  of  six 
desperate  drunken  (or  pretended  to  be  drunken)  men  rushed  upon  me  with  double- 
barrel  shot-guns,  cocked,  and  demanded  my  one  single-barrel  old  pistol,  (and  which, 
since  I  have  been  home,  I  tried  to  shoot,  and  it  snapped.)  I,  like  General  Lee,  surren- 
dered. What  else  could  I  do,  with  six  double-barrel  shot-guns  jobbing  and  punching 
me  in  the  short-ribs  and  back,  and  banging  me  over  the  shoulders  with  a  pistol;  some 
crying  out,  '*  We've  got  the  king-^not  the  king  of  the  Jews,  but  the  king  of  the  nig- 
gers. Don't  crucify  him ;  kill  him."  One  (whose  name  I  have)  punched  me  on  the 
eye  (and  I  have  the  sign  out  yet)  with  the  muzzle  of  a  shot-gun,  saying,  "  Let  me  take 
half  the  d — d  rascal's  head  off."  I  asked  him  if  that  was  "sonthern  bravery  and 
southern  chivalry."  ** Hush,  God  d — n  you ;  don't  you  speak,"  was  the  cry.  And  I 
"  spake  not  a  word."  When  those  ruffians  were  treating  me  so,  twelve  colored  men, 
bearing  gims,  marched  up  and  presented  arms  on  those  who  were  persecuting  me.  I 
saw  them.  I  raised  up  my  hands  and  said,  "My  colored  friends,  put  down  your  guns ; 
don't  shoot ;  let  Will  Jones  die,  but  let  Linden  live."  At  this  time  Mr.  Mcak.  McNeil  came 
to  my  rescue,  and  saved  my  life  for  the  time  being.  He  rushed  me  off  into  the  court- 
house, and  aided  me  in  barring  up  the  doors.  After  he  secured  me  in  a  room,  he  left  me.  I 
begged  and  entreated  him  to  remain  with  me,  saying  to  him, "  You  once,  last  year,  at  Shi- 
lob,  (Marengo  County,)  when  free  speech  was  denied  me,  in  just  such  a  mess  as  this,  saved 
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toy  life.  Those  fellows  will  miirclcr  me  if  left  by  myself.  I  have  a  horror  of  dying  by  my- 
self, and  no  one  to  tell  how  I  died,  whether  I  died  a  brave  man  or  a  coward."  Ho  said 
that  he  could  do  more  good  out  than  in.  Here  I  am,  contined  in  a  rboni  of  a  conrt- 
honse,  within  five  miles  of  the  home  of  my  birth,  listening  to  the  fiends  outside  scream- 
ing, ** Burst  the  door  down  and  kill  him;"  some  saying,  "Burn  him  up;'*  some  saying, 
"Hang  him."  In  a  short  while  I  heard  the  tramp  of  footsteps.  I  sat  still.  Those 
steps  approach  nearer.  They  now  arrive  at  the  door.  A  knock  is  heard.  I  went  to 
the  door  and  asked,  "  Who  is  that?"  "Judge  Young,"  is  the  reply.  I  opened  the  door; 
he  comes  in,  and  said,  "Jones,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  differ  entirely  with  you 
in  jiolitics,  but  you  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  by  a  set  of  drunken  men.     Before  they 


nor  died.  He  would  go  out  to  quiet  the  excitement.  Returning  to  me,  he  would  bring 
the  sad  news,  "  They  seem  determined  to  kill  you."  Dr.  A.  A.  J.  Riddle  calls  to  see  mo 
in  my  prison-house.  He,  too,  is  a  democrat,  but  pure,  and  honest,  and  fair  in  his  opin- 
ions.*^ He  brings  me  no  glad  tidings.  He  tells  me  they  will  kill  me.  I  asked  Judge 
Young  and  Dr.  Riddle,  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  old  gray-headed  citizens,  who  own 
most  of  the  property  here,  who  pay  heavy  taxes,  cannot  control  a  lawless  set  of  men 
who  own  no  property  and  have  no  interests  here  i  Are  you  going  to  see  a  citizen  of 
Alabama,  and  of  the  United  States,  murdered  in  a  court-house  of  justice,  in  cold  blood, 
for  no  offense  except  that  of  being  a  republican  and  an  upholder  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  defender  of  President  Grant's  administration  f"  Dr.  Riddle 
replied,  "  We've  done  all  that  can  be  done ;  but,  Billy,  before  they  shall  kill  you,  they 
will  have  me  to  kill  first.  I  can  get  you  a  fleet  horse,  will  put  him  under  the  hill,  and 
you  had  better  jump  out  of  the  back  window  of  the  clerk^s  office,  and  get  upon  that 
horse,  and  try  to  make  good  your  escape,  for  this  is  your  only  plan  for  safety."  M]| 
reply  to  him  was,  "Dr.  Riddle,  born,  as  I  was,  within  five  miles  of  this  couit-house, 
within  five  miles  of  the  home  of  my  childhood,  within  the  walls  of  the  court-house 
that  my  energy,  industry,  and  labor  in  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  as  a  State  senator, 
caused  to  be  here  now,  I,  sir,  will  suffer  my  body  cut  into  ribbons  before  I  will  flee  in 
such  a  way,  like  a  fugitive  from  justice.  I  have  done  no  crime.  I  have  not  made  any 
speech.  If  it  is  a  crime  for  mo  to  be  a  loval  citizen,  a  republican  from  choice,  and  am 
now  to  suffer  death  for  such,  let  it  come."  I  said  to  Judge  Young,  Dr.  Riddle,  and  Mc- 
Neil, that  I  was  still  willing  to  tight  those  fellows  single-handed,  but  not  three  to  one, 
if  nothing  but  fight  would  satisfy  them.  They  told  me  it  was  no  time  for  me  to  talk 
in  that  way  ;  that  my  best  plan  was  to  be  quiet. 

The  lawyers  of  Linden  (Judge  Young  and  Mr.  Woolf)  had  exhausted  their  means  for 
my  escape.  With  death  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  beguu  to  put  my  brain  in  operation. 
I  asked  Judge  Young,  "  If  I  were  to  go  out  and  speak  to  the  crowd,  and  annoimce  that 
I  would  withdraw  from  the  canvass  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  would  that  aUay  the  ex- 
citement and  spare  me  my  life!"  Dr.  Riddle  and  the  Judge  both  said  that  "If  you, 
Jones,  were  to  show  your  face  out  there,  they  would  kill  you  before  you  could  wink 
your  eyes."  I  kept  renewing  the  above  in  their  memory.  After  a  while  Dr.  Riddle 
went  to  Mr.  Woolf  and  suggested  what  I  had  said.  Ho  bit  at  it  in  a  minute;  and  here 
is  the  simple  thing  Mr.  Woolf,  a  lawyer,  wrote : 

"  The  State  or  Alabama,  Marengo  County. 

"  I,  William  B.  Jones,  in  order  to  quiet  political  excitement  in  the  county,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  agree  to  retire  from  the  canvass  for  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  said  countv,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  promote  good  order  in  the  commnnity. 

"W.  B.  JONES. 

"October?,  1871." 

Now,  Mr.  Woolf  is  a  lawyer,  and  as  he  wrote  the  above,  I  am  willing  for  him  to  act 
as  attorney,  judge,  and  jury  in  the  case,  and  the  verdict  is  bound  to  be — "  worthless." 
I  pledge  the  public  that,  if  my  political  party  had  have  acted  (or  if  it  over  does  act) 
toward  Captain  Harrison,  my  opponent  for  sheriff,  as  did  the  democratic  party  toward 
me  at  Linden  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1871, 1  would  and  tv  ill  decline  running,  and 
acknowledge  the  weakness  of  my  party. 

That  forced  agreement  of  itself  convinces  the  public  that  the  republican  party  in 
Marengo  can  and  will  elect  all  of  its  nominees.  It  also  convinces  the  public  of  my 
superior  strength  and  popularity  over  my  opponent. 

As  for  "  peace  and  good  order,"  this  is  what  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of;  so  is 
every  member  of  the  republican  party.  Peace  Is  the  main  plank  in  the  republican 
platform.  That  is  the  platform  upon  which  General  Grant  ran  in  1868.  It  is  the  plat- 
form upon  which  he  will  be  renominated  and  re-elected  in  1872.  It  is  the  platform 
which  the  republican  party  of  Alabama  will  ride  into  power  upon  in  1872.  It  was  for 
peace  that  I  declined  to  speak  at  Linden  on  the  7th  instant.  Now,  let's  examine  the 
"  agreement "  a  little. 

u  that  silly  thing  was  binding,  it  would  not  preyent  me  from  still  being  a  candidate 
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for  the  office  of  sheriff.  It  would  not  bind  me  from  canvassing  for  the  republican  party, 
its  glorious  principles  and  peaceful  teaching  and  happy  influences.  It  would  only  bind 
me  *'  not  to  canvass  for  the  office  of  sheriff."  This  I  have  never  done  and  never  wish 
to  do,  because  I  can  beat  my  opponents  bad  enough  any  way.  If  the  democratic  party 
of  Marengo  will  allow  every  box  to  be  opened  in  said  couuty  and  give  every  voter  a 
fair  expression  at  said  boxes,  and  if  I  don't  beat  my  opponent  for  the  office  of  sheriff 
2,500  votes,  I  will  pay  his  electioneering  expenses  and  won't  take  the  office,  no  matter 
by  what  majority  I  may  be  elected.  This  is  a  fair,  manly,  and  open  proposition.  Will 
that  party  accept  the  banter  ?  The  agreement  being  signed,  I,  a  man  before  condemned 
to  die,  am  now  set  at  liberty.  This  proves  political  persecution.  The  very  men  who 
twenty  minutes  before  had  shot-guns  to  murder  me,  and  very  drunk,  got  suddenly 
sober,  and  are  my  pretended  best  mends,  and  guard  me  from  the  confines  of  the  court- 
house to  my  buggy,  then  through  the  thickest  of  Chickasabogue  swamp.  The  ^^  king 
of  the  niggers."  free  and  master  of  the  situation,  with  their  own  "  hand  write  "  to  con- 
demn them ;  tree  through  his  own  strategy  and  skill.  While  those  men  were  guarding 
me,  I  happened  to  look  around,  and  saw  one  of  the  crowd  handing  another  a  pistol. 
One  (a  Mr.  Johnson)  said  to  me,  ''Jones,  the  only  think  we  are  afraid  of  now  is  that 
you  will  get  that  d— n  investigating  committee  here."  I  mildly  informed  the  gentle- 
man that  the  laws  of  the  land  were  made  to  "  punish  the  guilty ; "  that  the  innocent 
need  not  be  alarmed. 

W'hen  I  came  out  of  the  court-house,  I  wept  bitterly.  Why  ?  Not  for  any  crime  that 
I  had  done,  but  because  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  my  own  color.  Jesus  once  wept  over 
Jerusalem,  and  said :  ''  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets,  and  ston- 
est  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! " 

I  fully  expect  that  these  fellows  will  tell  an  entirely  different  story  from  mine.  Why  ? 
Because  a  set  of  men  who  would  conspire  against  one  man  for  the  purpose  of  murder- 
ing one  man  would  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  prove  by  one  another  anything  they 
wish,  and  any  community  that  would  stand  by  and  witness  such  a  procedure  as  was 
manifested  toward  me  on  the  7t]i  instant  would  not  hesitate  to  confirm  a  set  of  rascals 
in  any  statement  they  might  make.  I  have  been  advised  by  a  prominent  lawyer  that, 
if  I  undertake  to  prosecute  those  men,  I  will  most  assuredly  be  murdered ;  that  these 
men  would  personate  a  negro  and  murder  me  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I  asked  him, 
"  What  security  have  I  for  my  life  anyway  T  "  His  reply  was,  **  That  is  a  fact ;  you  are 
between  two  fires."  If  I  were  to  renounce  the  republican  party,  curse  and  abuse  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  every  loyal  citizen  in  the  Government,  agree  that  the  reconstruction 
acts  of  Congress  were  null  and  void,  join  in  their  band  to  kill  and  whip  up  the  colored 
people,  I  then,  probably',  would  be  safe.  All  that  I  wish  is,  to  have  a  fair  and  just  in- 
vestjgatiou.  The  very  sudden  peaceful  manifestations  toward  me  by  those  men,  who 
retrained  from  killing  me  after  I  signed  the  agreement  ''not  to  canvass  for  the  office  of 
sheriff,"  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  my  political  faith  was  the  cause  of  my  rough  and  dis- 
loyal treatment  at  Linden  on  the  7th  instant. 

l  here  make  this  broad  assertion :  that  President  U.  S.  Grant,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  United  States  Government,  cannot  make  a  republican  speech  in  the  soutliern  por- 
tion of  Marengo  County,  in  Sumter,  Choctaw,  nor  Greene  Counties. 

In  appealing  to  the  General  Government  to  put  down  the  lawlessness  in  W^estem 
Alabama,  I  am  doing  more  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  Alabama  than  those  bands  of 
assassins  who  are  demoralizing  the  labor  of  the  State.  And  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that 
the  property-holders  of  the  country  have  not  long  since  banded  themselves  together 
and  put  down  such  people,  who  are  running  rampant  over  the  land  and  destroying  the 
planting  interest. 

Does  it  look  reasonable  in  me,  owning  property  in  Marengo  County,  to  excite,  and 
then  incite  the  colored  people  to  bum  up  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and  then  murder, 
when  I  am  sure  that  should  such  a  course  be  pursuea  my  property  would  be  the  first 
burned,  and  I  the  first  one  murdered  by  those  opposed  to  me  ?  Such  accusations  have 
been  charged  against  mo  by  the  democrats ;  but  it  was  done  for  political  capital,  and 
I  thought  it  would  soon  wear  off. 

Now,  let  us  examine  a  little.  In  1868, 1  was  unanimously  elected,  by  the  republicans, 
a  Grant  and  Colfax  elector  for  the  fourth  congressional  district.  I  was  awfully  de- 
nounced by  the  entire  democratic  sheets  of  Alabama.  Certain  circumstances  turned 
up  which  compelled  me  to  withdraw  as  such  elector.  As  soon  as  I  did  so,  and  made  a 
few  speeches  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  the  entire  democratic  press  began  to  heaj)  such 

? raise  and  flattery  upon  me  that  I  really  felt  awkward.  And  as  a  proof  of  the  above, 
respectfully  reter  the  public  to  said  papers.  The  man  who  was  such  a  rascal  and 
scoundrel  suddenlj^  became  a  finished  gentleman,  an  accomplished  orator,  and  a  fine 
scholar.  Why  f  Because  he  pretended  to  be  what  he  was  not — a  democrat.  As  soon 
as  I  returned  to  my  true  political  faith — republicanism — I  again  became  a  rascal,  and 
unworthy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I 
have  made  incendiary  speeches,  but  they  were  made  by  me  when  a  six  weeks  demo- 
cratic speaker.    I  ain  also  free  to  acknowledge  that,  had  I  made  such  sj)ceches  for 
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republican  ism/ 1  would  have  been  killed  upon  the  spot  by  democrats.  I  cannot,  as  a 
southern  man,  see  why  the  southern  white  people,  as  a  mass,  wish  to  whip  into  demo- 
cratic faith,  by  brute  force,  every  white  man  in  the  South.  I  tell  the  democrats, 
openly  and  honestly,  that  I  cannot,  honestly  and  sincerely,  be  a  democrat.  Now,  are 
you  going  to  murder  me  for  such?  Were  I'to  be  forced  into  your  party,  (as  I  was  at 
Linden  on  the  7th  instant,)  and  acknowledge  through  such  force  that  I  was  a  good 
democrat,  such  acknowledgment  would  only  be  a  ruse,  or  a  forced  democratic  lie. 

"  W.  B.  Jones,  a  noted  radical  desperado,  raised  a  row  with  some  respectable  gentle- 
men at  Linden,  a  few  days  since." — DemopoUs  Exponent 

The  above  was  clipped  from  the  Selma  Daily  Times  of  the  14th  instant.  I  cannot, 
nor  do  I,  blame  the  people,  who  peruse  the  columns  of  the  democratic  jiapers  of  Ala- 
bama, for  believing  that  I  am  a  very  depraved  and  desperate  character,  when  those 
papers  knowingly  misrepresent  me  before  the  public.  The  editors  of  the  democratic 
papers  of  Alabama  claim  all  of  the  sense,  and  refinement,  and  virtue,  and  veracity. 
The  editor  of  the  Selma  Daily  Times  published  the  above  as  coming  from  the  Demopolis 
Exponent.  I -now  give  the  public  exactly  what  the  Exponent  did  say,  and  leave  the 
public  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  the  editor  of  the  Selma  Daily  Times  has  fairly 
and  truthfully  represented  me.    Here,  now,  is  what  the  Exponent  did  say : 

"  Difficulty  at  Linden. — We  hear  upon  the  streets  that  on  last  Saturday,  while 
W.  B.  Jones,  republican  candidate  for  sheriif  of  this  county,  was  making  a  speech  iu 
the  court-house  at  Linden,  that  a  dispute  and  diflBcnlty  occurred  between  him  and 
some  party  or  parties  who  made  a  part  of  the  audience,  and  whose  names  we  did  not 
learn,  that  came  very  near  resulting  very  seriously;  but  that  some  of  the  older  citizens 
interfered  and  prevented  any  very  serious  result.  We  have  conversed  with  no  one  who 
was  present  in  Linden,  and  have  heard  no  definite  or  reliable  statement  of  the  affair, 
nor  the  particulars.  Our  information  is  based  npon  very  indefinite  rumore,  and  we 
therefore  refrain  from  any  further  statement  until  we  obtain  facts  and  ntimes  upon 
which  to  base  a  relation  of  the  occurrence.  Rumors  on  the  streets  go  to  show  that 
some  statemeut  made  by  the  speaker,  which  is  considered  offensive,  and  that  a  row 
occurred  upon  that,  which  was  finally  quieted  without  marked  results.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  contemporary,  the  Marengo  Journal,  is  at  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  and 
fully  informed  of  all  the  facts,  we  will  await  its  account,  as  we  have  no  other  means 
to-day  of  obtaining  reliable  information  from  that  point.  In  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  various  statements  may  be  made  aftecting  public  opinion,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  a  statement  of  the  cause,  and  all  the  particulars  connected  with  the  affair,  be  pub- 
lished over  the  signatures  of  reliable  men  who  were  present  and  know  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances/' 

The  public  will  see  from  the  above  that  the  lie  was  given  to  me  from  some  one  in 
the  crowd,  and  upon  that  "  a  row  occurred."  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  the  editor  of  the  Exponent  to  believe  he  ever  wrote  such  a  paragi*aph  about  me.  I 
am  willing  that  six  fair  and  honest  men,  all  democrats,  shall  investigate  the  whole 
affair:  that  not  a  republican  shall  have  anything  to  do  with  the  invi^stigation  ;  and 
that  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  their  decision.  Let  those  six  be  selected  from  the  citizens 
north  of  the  Chicasabogne.  This  is  a  fair  proposition  to  the  peaceful  democracy  of 
Linden.  Will  they  accept  f  I  have  heard  since  ray  arrival  home  that  some  one  has 
circulated  th^  report  that  I  had  telegraphed  for  troops,  or  had  gone  ft>r  troops.  The 
above  was  circulated  to  increaAc  public  sentiment  against  me.  I  refer  the  piiblic  to 
the  telegraph  operator  in  Demopolis.  I  have  never  telegraphed  nor  written  for  troops, 
but  I  am  now  tnoroughly  convinced  that  we  need  some  desperate  means  to  put  down 
desperadoes  and  assassins;  and  I  believe  all  good  lovers  of  peace  will  join  iu  the 
above. 

I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Steel,  who  is  intendant  of  the  town  of  McKinley, 
written  tJo  the  sheriff*  of  this  county,  in  which  he  asked  the  sheriff'  to  bo  in  McKinley 
on  the  14th  instant,  to  preserve  peace ;  that  the  citizens  of  said  town  had  learned  that 
I  intended  to  speak  there  on  the  14th  instant.  I  did  intend  speaking  there  at  that 
time,  but  owing  to  the  Linden  persiicutiou,  on  the  7th  instant,  I  concluded  to  let  excite- 
ment die  out.  I  am  told  that  the  white  people  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  McKinley, 
fully  prepared  for  a  fuss;  but,  lo  and  behold,  **King  Jones"  failed  to  be  there,  and 
there  was  much  disappointment.  One  of  the  Lindenites,  a  deputy  United  States 
revenue  officer,  I  understand,  was  in  Demopolis  last  Thursday,  bragging  that  "  Jones 
carried  the  United  States  flag  into  Linden  whole,  but  did  not  return  with  it  in  the 
same  condition."  Jones  returned  with  the  flag,  but  it  was  in  a  very  difterent  state,  it 
having  been  torn  down  and  cut.  It  is  a  gi'eat  pity  that  the  people  of  McKinley  were 
disappointed.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  citizen  (a  democrat)  of  McKinley,  telling  him  that 
J  would  be  there  on  the  l4th  instant;  then  wrote  him  another,  telling  him  why  I  could 
not.  Publish  the  letters.  I  have  once  appealed  to  the  governor  of  Alabama.  In 
July,  1871, 1  wrote  him  a  letter  to  arrest  the  lawlessness  in  West  Alabama.  He  treated 
thai  with  such  contempt  that  I  dare  not  write  to  him  again.  He  was  too  busily  engaged 
at  the  time  in  J^ew  York.    If  he  had  have  been  in  Alabama,  attending  the  duties  of 
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his  office,  he  would  now  he  ahove  suspicioo.  Having;  appealed  to  the  govemmeut  of 
Alabuma  in  vain  for  protection,  I  now,  aa  a  republican  citizen  of  Alabama;  as  one 
identified  with  the  interests  of  tlie  State  in  every  particular;  as  a  tax-payer  to  the 
State  government;  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  as  a  State  senator;  as  one  who 
has,  under  all  kinds  of  persecutions,  upheld  the  General  Government  and  President 
Grant's  administration  ;  in  the  name  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Western  Alabama;  in  the 
name  of  those  who  have  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  republican  party,  and  whoso  graves 
stand  as  monuments  to  rex)ublicanism ;  iu  great  meekness  and  humility,  combined  with 
earnestness  and  determination,  ask  protection  of  the  General  Government. 

W.  B.  JONES. 
Demopolis,  AiiABAMA,  OctobcT  9,  1871. 


Demopous,  Alabama,  Ociobei'  27, 1871. 

JAMES  J.  GARRETT  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  is  called  by  the  minority  and  will  be  examined  by 
General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Qucetian.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Answer,  1  reside  in  Hale  County,  in  what  was  formerly  part  of  Greene;  I  am  a  lawyer 
by  profession. 

'Question,  Do  you  know  one  Blackford  who  was  probate  judge  of  your  county  for 
awhile  f  • 

An8ic€r,  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him.  I  have  known  him  since  the  year 
1857 ;  slightly  from  that  time,  until  about  the  year  1865. 

Queation.  He  was  elected  probate  judge  of  the  county  f 

Ansicer.  He  was  elected  probate  judge  in  January  or  February,  1868,  at  the  election 
held  in  this  State,  at  the  same  time  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  State  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  under  the  reconstruction  acts;  there  was  a  general  election  for 
all  officers  at  that  time  under  the  constitution. 

Question,  Did  you  know  him  during  the  war  f 

Answer,  Only  slightly.  I  would  have  known  him  had  I  met  him,  but  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  prior  to  the  war  was  very  slight.  I  knew  him  personally ;  he  was,  at 
the  time  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  a  practicing  physician ;  he  came  to  the 
town  of  Greensborough  in  1856  or  1857. 

Question,  Was  he  a  Union  man  T 

Anstoer,  1  never  heard  any  expression  of  his  political  opinions  before  the  war  at  all. 

Question,  Did  you  know,  or  understand,  whether  he  was  tried  by  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee for  being  a  Union  man  during  the  war  T 

Answer,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Qucstiofi,  He  said  he  served  as  a  surgeon  iu  the  confederate  army? 

Answer,  I  can  only  speak  of  that  £rom  hearsay.  I  have  understood  he  was  in  the 
fifth  Alabama  regiment ;  he  followed  it  in  some  capacity^  I  hardly  know  what ;  I  do 
not  think  he  held  any  official  relations  with  it;  I  think  he  was  an  independent  volun- 
teer ;  that  is  my  information  ;  it  is  only  hearsay. 

Question.  Do  yon  recollect  that  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1869,  he  was  visited  by 
a  body  of  disguised  men  T 

Ansicer,  I  know  nothing  of  that,  sir.  I  have  heard  it  reported  in  the  community — 
the  19th  of  January,  1869  T 

Question.  1  think  it  was  that  day. 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  never  heard  of  liis  being  visited  by  any  disguised 
men,  excepting  during  the  present  year,  1871. 

Question,  It  may  bo  the  present  year. 

Answa',  I  know  nothing  of  it,  except  it  is  the  <;ommon  report  of  the  community. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  talked  with  him  in  reference  to  it? 

A  nswer,  1  have  heard  him  speak  in  reference  to  it. 

Question,  What  did  he  say  about  it  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  he  said  a  great  many  thiu^ ;  but  sometimes  he  would  give  one 
account  of  it  and  sometimes  another ;  the  general  drift  of  what  he  stated  to  me  was 
that  a  number  of  disguised  men  came  to  a  room,  in  the  back  part  of  his  house,  and 
found  that  he  had  left  there ;  they  did  not  find  him  there ;  that  he  had  fled  precipi- 
tately to  the  woods,  leaving  his  hat  and  boots. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  reason,  or  did  you  ever  hear  him  assign  any  reason,  for 
tliis  visitation  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  him  assign  different  reasons. 

Question,  Tell  us  what  reasons  he  assigned. 
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Anstver.  The  reason  upon  'i^hich  he  seemed  to  lay  most  stress  was  this 1  will  have 

to  go  into  an  explanation,  so  that  you  gentlemen  can  understand  it  better.  Under  the 
constitution,  adopted  immediately  after  the  surrender,  under  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, the  government  established 

Question.  The  provisional  government  f 

Ansicer,  The  provisional  government,  I  mean;  elections  were  held,  and  at  the  first 
election  held  in  Hale  County,  which  was  taken  from  Greene  County,  and  Marengo 
County,  and  Tuscaloosa  County,  and  Perry  County,  a  gentleman  named  A.  H.  Hutcn- 
inson,'now  dead,  was  elected.  I  am  giving  this  e:^planation  with  a  view  to  make  his 
statement  understood.  Hutchinson  was  elected  probate  judge  in  1867,  I  think.  A 
convention,  called  under  the  reconstruction  acts,  adopted  a  constitutioli,  and  ordered  an 
election  for  county  oflBccrs  under  that  constitution.  At  that  election  Blackford,  was 
elected  probate  judge.  For  a  good  while  it  was  doubted  whether  that  constitution 
would  be  accepted  by  Congress,  as  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  State.  We  always 
thought  that  it  was  not  ratified,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  acted  in 
bad  faith  with  us  in  not  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  was  not  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters.  In  consequence  of  that,  there  was  some  delay, 
and  Blackford  and  others,  elected  at  that  election,  did  not  enter  upon  these  offices  until 
some  time  in  Julj',  1868,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  they  would  have  entered  upon 
them  ;  he  did  finally,  however,  after  the  covemor  and  officers,  &c.,  elected  under  that 
constitution  had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States,  get  his  commission  and  demand 
the  office  from  Hutchinson,  Hutchinson  being  still  in  the  office  exercising  the  functions 
of  it.  He  demanded  the  office,  and  Hutchinson  delivered  it  under  protest.  Hutchin- 
son, thinking  it  was  usurpation  on  his  part,  entered  his  protest  on  the  books.  He  did 
it  under  my  advice.  He  asked  me  whether  I  thought  he  ought  to  resist.  I  told  him 
no ;  to  simply  record  his  protest,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  and  Hutchinson  seemed  to  be 
discontented.  He  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  office.  That  is  the  explanation  I 
give  as  prefatory  to  what  Blackford  stated  to  me.  Blackford  stated  to  me  that  he 
believed  that  the  friends  of  Hutchinson — he  did  not  charge  Hutchinson  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  attack  on  him — that  the  friends  of  Hutchinson,  acting  in  his  interest, 
had  made  the  attack  upon  him,  with  a  view  to  drive  him  from  the  office.  He  never,  in 
my  presence,  charged  it  as  having  been  done  on  account  of  his  political  opinions.  It 
was  simply,  he  believed,  because  the  friends  of  Hutchinson  wished  to  expel  him  from 
the  office,  as  he  supposed,  for  Hutchinson  to  get  the  appointment  in  the  vacancj* 
which  would  be  filled  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  That,  I  believe,  was  the  tenor  of 
his  explanations  and  declarations  to  me.    We  had  frequent  conversations  about  it. 

Question.  Was  it  the  opinion  in  the  community  that  that  was  the  cause  f 

Jnsicer.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
reasoning,  cool-headed,  and  thinking  men  in  the  community  inclined  to  that  opinion. 
I  am  frank  to  say,  I  inclined  to  that  opinion. 

Question.  That  it  was  the  friends  of  Hutchinson  who  wanted  to  alarm  himf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  for  that  purpose.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  several  commu- 
nicatiuns. 

Question.  Did  he  say  these  men  were  disguised  ? 

Ansiccr.  He  said  they  were  disguised ;  but  he  did  not  know  himself,  because  he  did 
not  see  them ;  he  had  already  left ;  he  heard  some  noise  approaching,  and  he  left  with- 
out trying  to  inquire  the  cause  of  it,  or  who  made  it ;  ho  had  his  information  just  as  I 
had,  from  hearsay.  I  have  always  heard  that  he  was  there  in  bed  with  a  negro  woman 
at  that  time,  and  that  he  attributed  his  escape  to  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  with 
her  in  some  private  employment  suitable  to  the  hour  or  to  the  occasion. 

Question.  Did  he  ever  say  to  you  that  he  had  the  negro  woman  in  bed  with  him  at 
that  time  f 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  said  so. 

Question.  Did  he  assign  his  escape  to  that  fact — that  he  had  one  there  ? 

A  nswcr.  Not  to  me.    I  have  heard  others  say  he  had  declared  it  repeatedly  to  them. 

Question.  That  he  escaped,  from  the  ftuit  of  his  being  awake,  having  this  woman  iii 
bed  with  him  f 

Auswei'.  He  never  made  that  declaration  to  me ;  but  I  have  understood  from  a  num- 
ber of  persons  that  he  did  assign  that  reason.  I  suppose  the  reason  he  never  communi- 
cated it  to  me  to  have  been  this:  Blackford  always  professed  to  have  considerable  re- 
spect for  my  good  opinion.  I  had,  at  the  risk  of,  and  to  some  extent,  in  fact,  I  had  in- 
curred a  little  censure  from  some  rather  extreme  men  in  their  views,  as  I  thought  in 
the  county,  when  Blackford  assumed  the  office  of  probate,  by  becoming  his  adviser. 
He  was  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law.  He  had  been  a  physician,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  law;  and  upon  his  entering  upon  that  office,  he  came  to  me  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  discharging  tbe  duties  of  tbo  office  faithfully  and  honestly.  He  ad- 
mitted his  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  stated  that  he  wanted  some  one  to  advise  him  • 
iie'had  come  to  mo  because  he  thought  I  would  do  it  frankly  and  honestly.  I  con- 
sented to  do  so,  upon  condition  that  he  followed  my  adv4ce  upon  all  matters  in  which 
he  required  it,  and  I  undertook  to  meet  any  resjwnsibility  to  the  people  and  the  popu- 
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lar  sentiment  of  the  coantv,  which  he  might  incur  by  following  my  advice  as  a  law- 
yer. He  promised  faithfully  to  do  that,  and  he  did  so  for  a  number  of  mouths — for 
nearly  a  year — and  his  administration  gave  general  satisfactiou  during  that  time.  I 
heard  no  complaints ;  in  fact  T  heard  commendations  of  Blackford,  he  did  so  much 
better  than  he  was  expected  to  do.  After  that,  however,  he  seemed  rcther  disposed  to 
cut  loose  from  mo  as  his  counsel.  It  was  a  gi'atuity  on  my  part ;  I  never  charged  him 
for  it ;  I  thought  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  county  I  was  conferring  upou 
them  in  doing  so.  He  chose  to  give  his  own  views  of  the  law,  and  did  not  consult 
me  as  often  and  as  confidentially  as  he  had  been  doing.  He  would  drop  in  occasion- 
ally  and  ask  my  advice.  I  gave  it  to  him  always,  frankly  and  honestly ;  but  he  would 
sometimes  stretch  his  power  and  the  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  of  his  otiice  beyond 
what  I  thought  was  right.  Finally,  he  ceased  altogether  almost  from  consulting  me. 
We  had  very  frequent  interviews  duriug  the  firet  jiart  of  his  administration,  in  that 
way,  and  he  has,  I  might  say,  a  score  of  times  professed  his  entire  confideuce  in  my 
disposition  to  do  him  justice,  and  the  people  of  the  county,  in  that  capacity. 

Question,  He  states  in  his  testimony  that  General  Rucker,  a  confederate  general, 
called  upon  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  resign,  and  that  he  agreed  to  do  so 
if  his  property  would  be  purchased. 

Anncer.  I  know  nothing  of  any  such  interview  between  him  and  General  Rucker, 
or  any  interview  between  him  and  General  Rucker.  I  never  heard  of  it  nor  of  any 
interview  of  that  nature,  between  him  and  anybody  else;  that  is, dictating  his  resitr- 
nation  to  him.  I  do  know  something  about  the  transaction  which  resulted  in  the  sell- 
ing of  his  property,  and  in  his  resignation  of  his  office,  w  Inch  followed  not  a  great 
while  after  this  occurrence  about  which  you  inquired  awhile  ago.  I  will  state  now, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  and  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  the  occurrences  as  they  came 
up  very  shortly  after  Blackford  received  that  visit  from  men  in  disguise.  I  never  have 
seen  but  four  disguised  men  since  the  surrender,  and  they  were  boys  parading  about 
town  in  red  shirts;  that  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  Very  soon  after  that  visit  there 
was  a  livery-stable  in  our  town  burned,  evidently  set  on  fire  ;  the  same  night,  and  in 
the  most  infiammable  part  of  town,  after  this  livery-table  section,  a  cabinet-shop  was 
attempted  to  be  set  on  fire.  It  followed  immediately  on  this  alleged  visit  to  Blackford, 
and  after  very  strenuous  denunciations  on  his  part  and  threatening  of  what  he  would 
do,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  no  idea  that  any  citizens  of  our  town  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  trespass  on  his  rights ;  and  popular  suspicion  settled  down  on 
Blackford  as  having  advised  or  instigated  this  incendiarism.  The  substantial  citizens 
of  the  town  conceived  that  they  were  between,  perhaps,  the  "  nether  and  upper  mill- 
stone;'^ they  knew  there  were  in  the  county  meu  disposed  to  go  beyond  what  was 
reasonable  and  right,  to  disregard  the  law,  perhaps,  iu  the  indulgence  of  their  passions ; 
and,  on  the  other  nand,  they  knew  that  Blackford,  by  his  unbounded  infiueuce  over 
the  negroes — for  he  has  told  me  he  could  have  any  man  iu  Hale  County  assassinated 
by  saying  the  word,  and  he  has  told  me  of  the  declarations  of  the  negroes  to  him — 
knowing  his  uubounded  influence,  and  this  combustible  element  around  them,  these 
citizens  set  to  work  to  eliminate  them  and  remove  him.  They  considered  him  the 
disturbing  element  in  society.  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Jeffries,  who  is  here  and  can 
inform  you,  that  Blackford,  after  the  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  after  some  investiga- 
tion was  proposed  or  undertaken  in  regaixi  to  it,  seut  for  him  and  some  other  gentle- 
men to  his  office.  He  was  in  great  distress,  and  proposed  voluntarily  to  them  to  sell 
his  property,  stating  that  he  could  not  leave  the  place  without  it;  that  if  he  left 
without  disposing  of  his  property,  it  would  be  a  sacrifice,  and  askiug  them  to  do  him 
the  friendly  ■  service  of  gettmg,him  a  pui'chaser  for  his  propertj'.  Ho  stated  that  he 
was  willing  to  submit  the  appraisement  of  his  property  to  a  person  to  be  selected  by  hiu), 
and  to  another  person  to  be  selected  by  the  gentlemen  for  whom  he  had  sent.  I  ilo 
not  remember  the  names  of  the  others.  He  did  select  an  appraiser,  his  brother-in- 
law,  J.  S.  Tucker.  These  gentlemen  selected  another  appraiser,  named  Alphonse 
Stolenwerk,  a  very  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  our  community.  Thej'  valued  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  price  was  secured,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Black- 
ford. One  of  the  proiwsitions  lie  made  was  that,  if  they  would  purchase  his  i^i-operty, 
he  should  resign  his  office,  leave  the  State,  and  not  return  to  the  comnmnity  and  dis- 
turb its  peace  and  quiet  auy  more.  That  was  the  entire  transaction.  I  was  one  of 
the  parties  who  contributed  to  make  up  the  amount.  The  price  paid  him  for  his 
property  was  more  than  it  was  worth.  There  is  not  a  man  who  is  interested  iu  it  now 
who  would  not  take  twenty  per  cent,  less  for  the  interest  he  has  in  the  property  than 
he  gave  for  it.    I  should  be  willing  to  take  more  than  20  i)er  cent,  less  to  get  clear  of  it. 

Question,  Blackford  states  emphatically  that  this  commi tee  of  citizens  waited  upon 
him  and  told  him  he  must  leave  ;  that  he  alleged  as  the  reason  why  he  could  not  leave, 
what  you  have  already  stated,  that  he  could  uot  go  and  leave  his  property,  and  that 
thereupon  they  agreed  to  buy  this  property.  I  ask  you  now,  whether  ho  wiis  waited 
upon  by  any  such  committee  and  informed  that  he  must  leave. 

Answer,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  either  from  Blackford  or  from  any  other  per 
son  in  the  community.    I  cannot  speak  positively  about  it,  because  I  was  uot  one  of 
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tbe  committee  myself.  I  have  always  nnderstood  from  the  j^entlemen  who  called  that 
committee,  that  they  visited  Blackford  at  his  ixHjuest,  I  think  at  a  written  reqnest 
from  him  to  go  and  see  him.  I  kuow  this,  that  after  tlie  consummation  of  that  trans- 
action, after  his  resignation  was  place^l  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  he  made  a  speech, 
a  public  sjieech,  in  the  town  of  Greeusboroiigh,  pailly  in  my  hearing,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  left  volnntarily ;  that  he  was  not  compellwl  to  It* ave.  That  speech,  I  think, 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  JefiJries  and  other  gentlemen,  perhaps,  who  are  here  in 
town. 

Que«tion.  He  says  that  when  this  information  was  first  imparted  to  him,  he  had  an 
idea  of  who  these  iHJOple  were,  and  told  them  he  was  prepared  to  light  any  five  of  them ; 
that  he  bantered  any  five  of  them  to  figbt  him  ;  that  he  went  to  his  office,  armed  him- 
s«-lf  thoroughly,  and  intended  to  fight;  afterward  he  bL-ca:ne  a  little  cahn  ;  that  a 
number  of  the  best  citizens  came  to  him,  and  expresM^-d  tbcir  ix'grets;  that  he  went 
out  to  tbe  woods  and  staid  tliere  several  nigbts,  aud  such  was  his  apprehension,  that 
be  staid  there  \Ve<lnesday  aud  Thursday  nights  ;  that  he  was  advised  by  those  same 
citi/<'ns  not  to  stay  in  his  bouse. 

Avftccr.  I  know  nothing  of  any  such  advice.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  staid  in 
tbe  woods  or  where.  I  remember  telling  Blackford  that  I  did  not  think  he  need,  labor 
uridLT  any  apprehensions,  if  he  would  behave  himself.  I  told  him  so  a  dozen  times, 
tbat  if  Ik;  would  not  iutenueddle  with  otber  i>eopb'*s  business,  be  was  in  no  more  dan- 
ger in  tbe  community  than  I  was;  and  I  believe  be  was  Just  as  safe  there,  personally, 
as  any  citizen  who  acted  as  he  did ;  that  if  he  had  behaved  himself  in  an  orderly, 
quiet  manner,  he  n«^  not  have  any  aijprehensions  whatever  for  his  personal  safety. 
I  have  never  known  any  man  of  the  neighborhood  molest<Hl  in  Halo  County  simply 
on  account  of  bis  political  opinions,  black  or  white,  republican  or  democrat.  I  have 
beard  «if  threats  which  were  made  by  parties  to  do  viobnce  to  others,  but  I  have  never 
known  it  to  prweed  to  the  molestation  of  any  man  simply  on  account  of  ixditical 
o]»inir»u.  Tbeie  are  republicans  now  living  in  that  county  who  are  oi>en  and  bold  in 
tbi*  expres.sion  of  their  jwditical  opinion. 

Qm^fion.  He  hays  this  connnitteo  waited  ui>on  him  and  advis<Ml  him  of  his  danger ; 
said  they  regntted  it.  but  could  not  help  it  ;  advised  him  to  leave,  and  agreed  to  buy 
bis  property  upon  condition  tbat  he  would  leave.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  tbo>x> 
g«iitlenien  waited  upon  him  with  any  such  motive,  or  that  he  invited  them  to  the  cou- 
fei«*nce  ? 

Ausncr.  3Iy  understanding  is,  that  he  invited  them  to  the  conference.  I  have 
always  understood  so  from  them.  I  have  jierfect  confidence  in  their  venicity  ;  they 
are  among  our  best  citizens.  I  think  Mr.  JefiVies,  who  is  here,  was  one  of  the  number, 
and  (.'olonel  Harvey,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost,  conservative,  moral,  and  prudent  men  : 
a  man  for  whose  kindness  of  heart,  and  whose  perfectly  law-abiding  disiK)sitiou  and 
integrity  1  will  vouch,  as  far  a.s  I  will  vouch  for  man  ;  one  of  the  best  men,  I  believe, 
tbe  sun  shines  on— a  man  who  would  not  harm  the  most  insignificant  animal.  I  might 
say  be  is  almost  a  morbidly  conscientious  man  ;  he  is  the  editor  of  a  newspaper ;  I 
have  never  seen  even  a  violent  article  in  his  new.spaper. 

'    By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Quryllon.  Is  he  publisher  of  the  Beacon  ? 

AuHtrcr.  Yes,  sir;  the  Alabama  Beacon — John  G.Harvey;  he  has  been  editing  that 
sheet  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  he  was  originally  a  Jackson  democrat  ;  about 
1 -•;<),  be  advocated  tbe  nomination  and  election  of  Mr.  Douglas;  and  since  the  war  be 
has  b«*en  by  some  thought  to  be  extremely  conservative  in  his  political  views.  I  know 
him  to  bi'  a  conservative  man  in  his  character,  and  all  bis  thoughts  and  ways  ;  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  I  understand,  who  was  called  upon  by  Dr.  Blackford,  or 
Judge  Blackford,  to  consult  with  him  in  this  matter. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QiuHlion.  Have  there  been  any  ontrages,  other  than  the  visit  to  Blackford,  upon 
rejiubl leans,  white  or  black,  in  your  county  ? 

AuHirir,  Well,  sir,  I  know  of  one  otber ;  I  know  that  the  house  of  a  prominent  negro, 
a  leader  of  the  republican  party,  name  Landy  Charles,  (bis  full  name  is  Orlando,)  was 
tin*d  into  some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago ;  bis  wife  was  sitting  by  a  window,  and 
she  was  sliot  through  the  neck,  and  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  I  know 
notliing  about  the  jiarties  at  all.  I  talked  with  Landy  about  it,  and  he  declared  it  to 
be  tb(.'  firm  conviction  of  his  mind  that  that  outrage  was  perpetrated  by  negroes  insti- 
gated by  Blackford.  At  that  time  there  was  a  consi<lerablo  feud  between  Landy 
Charles  and  Jim  Green,  another  prominent  negro  republican  in  that  county,  and,  I 
think,  Wm.  Bnrley  Jones,  in  this  county.  There  was  a  competition  between  Blackford, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  Jones,  for  the  nomination  for  Congress  in  this  district ;  and  a 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  lower  part  of  Hale  County ;  and  Jim  Green  and  Landy 
Charles  were  rather  taking  sides  with  Jones,  against  Blackford.  I  went,  in  company 
with  the  sherilf  of  Hale  County  aud  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  around  to  the  sceu'o 
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of  tbis  ontragp,  at  his  house.  I  fonnd  a  nnmber—  twenty-five  or  thirty— buck-shot 
aud  balls,  had  peuetrated  his  house,  and  he  declared  to  me  his  conviction  that  it  was 
done  by  ne«j:roes,  instij^ated  by  this  man  Blackford ;  and  I  think  he  died  with  that 
conviction  on  his  mind. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question .  It  was  done  in  the  night  ? 
Aiisiver.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  CHAinMAN: 

Question.  By  disguised  men  ? 

AuHicer,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not ;  he  did  not  tell  me  ;  he  did  not  see 
them  ;  he  was  in  his  honsc  ;  I  think  that  it  was.  between  9  and  11  o'clock  at  night. 

By  Mr.  Blaiii: 

Question.  What  did  he  base  his  conviction  upon  T 

Anmc(T.  The  expressions  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Blackford ;  they  had  been  on 
rather  ill  terms  for  some  time — rivalry  and  competition  ;  their  influences  were  rather 
antagonistic  in  the  i)arty.  I  know  of  no  outrages  on  republicans  of  any  sort.  I  know 
of  no  outrages  perpetrated  on  anybody  in  Halo  County  since  the  war  on  account  of 
purely  political  reasons.    I  do  not  believe  there  have  been  any  such. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  You  say  you  know^  of  no  other  outrages  committed  in  Hale  County  for  politi- 
cal reasons  ;  you  may  state  what  other  outrages  you  have  knowledge  or  information 
of,  conmiitted  by  bauds  of  men  after  night  upon  colored  men. 

Answer.  Within  what  time? 

Queifiion.  Since  the  war. 

Ansxnr.  I  will  state  this :  I  thinU,  in  the  year  1867,  a  negro  man  named  Aleck  Webb 
had  a  pei-soiial  difticulty  with  a  young  man  named  John  (•.  Oiiek,  as  I  understood,  for 
I  Unow  nothing  of  it  except  from  hearsay.  It  was  soraetbing  like  this :  Orick  was  at- 
tempting to  seduce,  or  to  "  keep,"  as  we  call  it,  a  mulatto  girl,  who  had  some,  connec- 
tion with  Webb's  family.  Webb  was  a  veiy  good  man  ;  I  think  his  intentions  were 
good;  he  was  a  religious  man  apparently,  and  he  decided  to  use  all  the  influence  he 
could  with  the  girl  to  prevent  such  a  thing.  Orick  heard  of  it  and  sought  him  out, 
and,  in  a  most  unprovoked  and  outrageous  manner,  as  I  thought,  aud  as  the  commu- 
nity thought,  he  killed  him  on  the  street.  That  night  I  was  coming  from  Eutaw,  from 
attending  chancery  court ;  I  was  not  in  town  when  the  crime  occurred.  I  found  the 
town,  at  dusk,  tilled  with  a  band  of  infuriated  negroes,  who  threatened  to  burn  the 
town.  The  white  people  used  every  exertion,  and  attempted  to  appease  them ;  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  Orick's  crime,  and  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  it.  Fiually,  they  had  to  take  arms  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  Tlieso  ne- 
groes, or  some  of  them,  went  scouring  through  the  country  that  night,  in  pursuit  of 
Orick.  There  >vas  no  resistance  made,  no  objection  to  their  capturing  him,  and  having 
him  dealt  with  according  to  law.  He  fled,  however ;  and  tliey  went  down  in  the  coun- 
try and  caught  another  man  named  Gewer  ;  they  caught  him  out  in  a  wood  ;  he  had 
stepped  out  to  answer  a  call  of  nature ;  they  pursued  him  with  yells,  and  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  for  a  mile  or  more,  across  the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  and  finally 
captured  him  and  brought  him  into  the  town  on  Sunday,  riding,  I  think,  bareback  on 
a  horse.  That  is  one  instance  of  an  outrage  I  have  known,  perpetrated  by  armed  men. 
That  was  not  on  account  of  any  political  reason  that  I  know  of.  It  was  through  ex- 
asperation and  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  their  lea<ler.  He  was  a  leader  in  one 
of  their  churches,  and  w^as  a  leader  in  their  political  organizations.  Aleck  Webb  was, 
I  think,  a  man  who  intended  to  do  right — sought  to  do  right. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Was  Orick  over  caught  and  tried? 

An»iccr.  He  left  the  State  and  went  to  parts  unknown  ;  it  is  not  known  where  he  is. 

Question.  Did  they  inflict  any  injury  on  the  man  beyond  that  you  have  described? 

Answer.  Nothing  more  than  they  carried  him  up  to  Blaclcford's  office;  he  was  not 
then  probate  judge ;  they  carried  nim  to  his  office,  as  to  a  sort  of  headquarters,  aud  he 
was  turned  loose.  He  was  brought  in  in  his  stocking  feet.  He  had  gone  out,  I  believe, 
in  his  stocking  feet ;  he  was  not  fully  clad,  at  least. 

Question.  Had  he  any  connection  with  Orick  of  any  kind? 

Answer.  None  whatever,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  He  lived  in  a  different  part  of  the 
county.    Orick  lived  in  Groensborough,  Gewer  in  another  part  of  the  county. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  instances  f 

Answer.  I  was  trying  to  think;  there  was — I  suppose, however,  that  would  hardly  go 
in.    It  would  be  proper  for  me  to  state,  in  couucctiou  with  the  inquiiy  of  the  commit- 
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tee,  there  was  a  Federal  soldier  who  was  killed  on  the  day  of  the  first  electioD,  Imme- 
diately aftcjT  the  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  organizing  the  provisional  gov- 
eniment.  We  had  election  for  members  of  the  convention  in  1865— on  the  31st  of 
August,  18<i5, 1  think.  There  was  a  Federal  soldier  killed  in  a  personal  rencontre  by  a 
young  man  ;  they  had  been  drinking  together,  and  one  of  them  had  offered  some  insult 
to  the  other ;  a  quarrel  arose. 

Question,  I  did  not  inquire  about  individual  cases  or  difficulties,  but  where  bodies  of 
men  have  been  concerned. 

Ansicer.  I  cannot  recollect  any  other  now.  There  was  one  case  immediately  on  the 
boundary  of  Hale  and  Perry  Couuties ;  it  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  line. 

Quctdon,  What  case  was  that  f 

Aiimcer,  That  was  the  case  of  the  killing  of  a  man ;  I  cannot  recollect  his  name — Har- 
vey something;  he  was  a  negro  man  ;  it  was  in  Pen*y  County.  That  I  understood  to 
have  been  done  by  disguised  men  ;  but  I  have  also  understoo<l  that  he  stated  before  his 
death — he  was  murdered  under  circumstances  of  verv  great  barbarity — that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  personal  feud  between  him  and  others  of  his  own  race. 

Quttium,  What  was  his  name  f 

Answer,  Harvey  McCann. 

Question,  How  many  were  concerned  in  his  murder  ? 

Answer,  I  understood  that  when  they  first  took  him,  there  were  some  twenty-fiive  or 
thirty,  I  think. 

Question,  In  what  year  was  that  f 

Aiistvcr.  I  cannot  recollect  the  year;  it  not  being  in  our  county,  I  did  not  charge  ray 
memory  with  it.  In  fact,  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  any  of  these  dares,  only  that 
they  have  been  within  three  or  four  years.  I  might  verify  them  by  taking  time  to 
think. 

Question.  Let  me  refresh  your  memory  by  referring  to  certain  cases  which  have  l>een 
brougbt  to  the  notice  of  the  committee.  I  mentioned  first  the  case  of  Peyton  McDon- 
ald, who  was  i>ut  in  a  calaboose,  and  a  body  of  disguised  men  came  to  release  him,  to 
take  him  from  jail,  and  tbe  citizens  resisted.    This  was  about  the  1st  of  May,  this  year. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  recollect  that.  Peyton  McDonald  was,  I  think,  indicted  at  the 
last  spring  tenu  of  the  circuit  court  of  Hale  County  for  malicious  mischief,  for  striking 
a  negro  man,  and  for  firing  into  the  house  of  a  negro  man.  A  number  of  students  of 
the  Southern  University  were  implicated  in  the  same  transaction.  They  were  arrested 
and  gave  bonds,  and  last  fall  they  were  tried  and  acquitted — the  students  were. 
Peyton  McDonald  fled  for  a  time,  but  was  finally  arrested.  He  returned  to  the  county, 
and  was  finally  arrested,  and,  failing  to  give  bond,  was  lodged  in  jail.  I  have  been  told 
by  those  who  saw  them.  That  a  number  of  disguised  men,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  town  and  sought  for  the  jailer.  The  mayor  of  the  to\vn 
and  the  shcrift'  aroused  some  of  the  citizens,  and  informed  them  that  if  their  purpose 
was  to  take  him  from  the  hands  of  the  law,  they  would  be  resisted.  They  left  the  town, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  rescue  him  from  the  officers  or  take  him  out  of  the  jail. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  came  to  the  town  on  horseback? 

Ajistcer.  My  impression  is,  from  what  I  heard,  that  they  came  on  horseback. 

Question.  Is  it  supposed  their  purpose  was  to  lynch  him  or  release  him  T 

Answa'.  Merely  to  release  him ;  that  was  the  understanding  of  the  citizens.  I  know 
we  guarded  the  jail  for  two  or  three  nights  afterward ;  a  voluntary  police  of  the  town 
guarded  the  jail  against  any  attempt  that  might  be  made.  I  will  add  that  Peyton  Mc- 
Donald was  tried  and  convicted  on  two  of  these  offenses  at  the  late  term  of  our  circuit 
court,  and  tbat  an  indictment  for  the  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder  is  still 
pending  in  the  circuit  court. 

Question.  Of  what  offense  was  he  convicted  ? 

Answer,  He  was  convicted  of  malicious  mischief  in  pulling  ofi^  the  palings  of  Mr.  D. 
F.  McGrary,  one  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  and  of  assault  and  battery  in  striking  with 
a  stick  a  ne«i;ro  man  whose  name  I  do  not  remember. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the  committee  what  you  recollect  of  a  large  party 
of  disguised  men  passing  through  Greensborough,  either  before  or  subsequent  to  the 
Ist  of  May,  1871,  toward  Marion,  and  of  their  attempt  to  release  a  imsoner  from  the 
Marion  jail— a  negro  man. 

Answer.  1  have  Jieard  that  a  number  of  persons  came  from  the  west,  or  from  a  west- 
ern direction,  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  that 
they  were  disguised.  My  impression  is  that  my  informant  stated  that  he  thought  thev 
were  disguised.  They  x)assed  through  the  town  at  a  iiretty  brisk  trot,  at  night,  about 
9  o'clock,  in  the  direction  of  Marion,  and  I  heard  afterwartl  tbat  they  repassed  at  sonic 
time  later  in  the  night. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  they  visited  the  Marion  jail  ? 

Ansieer.  1  heard  that  they  went  to  Marion. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  what  their  i)urpose  was  f 

Answer,  1  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  tbeir  purpose.    I  understood  that  they 
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demauded  the  keys  of  the  jailer,  that  he  resisted  and  his  family  made  an  outcry,  and 
the  citizens  gathered  and  they  delisted. 

Question,  On  'what  charge  was  this  negro  confined? 

Jnstver.  I  cannot  say.  3ly  impression  is  that  he  was  charged  with  having  either 
assjinlted  or  killed  a  white  inan — having  seriously  wounded  a  white  man. 

Question,  Was  it  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  this  party  of  disguised  horsemen  to 
release  him  and  then  lynch  him  f 

Jnswer,  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  the  supposition  was,  unless  I  know  whether 
the  disguised  men  were  white  or  black.  1  have  no  information  as  to  whether  they 
wero  white  or  black. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  their  purpose  was  f 

Anstcei',  None,  except  their  demanding  the  keys.  I  could  not  say  they  went  there  to 
release  that  particular  prisoner.    1  have  heard  that  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 

Question.  Were  there  any  other  persons  confined  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Was  it  the  general  supposition  that  they  were  after  this  negro  f 

Anstcer.  I  never  heard  enough  to  say  whether  it  was  the  general  supposition  or  not. 

Question.  How  far  is.  Marion  from  Green sborough  f 

Answer.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  miles. 

Question.  Did  the  circumstance  excite  no  conversation  in  Greensborough,  no  com- 
ment ? 

Answer.  It  was  talked  about  for  a  day  or  so. 

Question.  Were  not  the  people  curious  to  know  what  the  mission  of  this  body  of  men 
was,  traveling  in  tbe  night-time  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  that  their  curiosity  was  aroused  to  some  extent.  They  inquired 
and  obtained  all  the  information  they  could,  and  finding  they  could  learn  nothing  more, 
their  curiosity  died  out  for  lack  of  something  to  feed  on. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  body  of  disguised  men  "visiting  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Kuttiug  f 

Answer.  That  was  on  the  same  occasion,!  believe,  that  they  visited  Judge  Blackford. 
I  beard  that  they  did,  the  same  night. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  they  fired  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nutting  I 

Answer.  I  heard  Blackford  state  so. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  house  and  verify  his  account  t 

Answer.  Never,  sir.  I  never  have  been  in  the  house  but  once,  and  that  was  strictly 
on  business. 

Question.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  his  statement  that  the  house  was  fired  into  t 

Answer.  Only  this :  I  would  doubt  any  declaration  of  Blackford  himself  where  he 
was  interested  in  producing  a  certain  impression. 

Question.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  visited  Mrs.  Nutting  to  find  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Why  should  you  doubt  that  they  fired  into  the  house  T 

Answer,  I  never  heard  any  one  say  they  fired  into  the  house  but  Blackford.  I  have 
heard  others,  the  neighbors,  speakiug  of  their  visiting  the  house. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  any  discharge  of  fire-arms' 

Answer.  There  were  fire-arms  discharged  that  night. 

Question.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mrs.  Nutting's  house  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  streets. 

Question,  By  this  body  of  men? 

Answer,  It  was  attributed  to  them. 

Question,  Why  should  you  doubt  that  the  house  was  fired  into  T 

Ansiccr,  I  stated  that  1  should  doubt  it  only  as  I  should  doubt  any  statement  of 
Blackford. 

Question,  Did  yon  hear  him  state  that  they  shot  near  his  little  daughter  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  him  say  so. 

Question.  Did  you  or  your  friends  ever  inquire  of  Mrs.  Nutting  T 

Answer,  I  have  never  heard  of  my  friends  having  inquired.  I  never  did.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Nutting,  I  suppose,  in  two  years — three  years,  perhaps.  In  fact,  I  never 
did  speak  to  her  except  on  business. 

Question.  If  Mr.  Blackford's  statement  of  so  important  a  thing  was  a  matter  of  doubt, 
why  could  not  the  citizens  have  taken  pains  to  verify  or  contradict  the  account  which 
he  gave  ? 

Answer,  1  do  not  know  why  they  should  not  do  so.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment, as  I  said  a  while  ago,  in  the  community  on  the  subject  of  incendiar>'  fires.  Citi- 
zens were  more  concerned  in  protecting  their  own  property  than  in  investigating  out- 
rages on  the  property  of  others,  on  tbe  i^roperty  of  Blackford.  I  presume  that  was  the 
reason. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  act  of  violence  committed  or  attempted  by 
these  bands  of  men  that  night,  except  that  upon  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nutting  f 
Answer,  1  think  not,  sir.    I  think  that  they  confined  their  trespass  or  attack  to  the 
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house  of  Mrs.  Nutting,  who  was  Dr.  Blackford's  mother-in-law,  and  to  visiting  his  room — 
the  room  where  he  waa  found  with  this  negro  woman. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  the  circumstance  of  one  or  two  men  riding  up  to  a  dooto 
meeting,  about  the  19th  of  August  last,  and  ordering  the  colored  people  there  assembled 
to  disband,  to  disperse  and  go  home  f 

Answer.  Can  you  state  the  place  I  The  question  is  so  general ;  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  lead  my  mind  to  the  point  perhaps  I  might  rocall  it. 

Question.  This  was  in  Hale  County,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Greensboroagh. 
The  men  afterward  shot  into  a  crowd  of  negroes  T 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  that,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  negro  men  being  whipped  in  Hale  County  t 

Ansicer.  I  have  heard  of  tights  and  difticulties  between  whit«  men. 

Question.  I  mean  whipping  by  bands  of  men,  not  by  individuals. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  this.  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard 
of  any. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Philip  Green,  a  colored  man,  having  his 
house  bunied  by  a  body  of  disguised  men,  in  Hale  County  f 

Answe}\  I  never  heard  of  any  colored  man  or  white  man  of  that  name  ;  there  may 
be.  There  are  a  great  many  there  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  heard 
of  that  case,  or  if  I  have  it  has  escaped  my  recollection. 

Question.  Is  there  a  place  in  Hale  County  called  Pinhook  ? 

Answer.  There  is  a  place  called  Pinhook  and  New  Prospect,  also;  it  is  called  by 
different  names. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  two  negroes  being  found  dead  near  Pinhook  about  in 
August  last  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  near  Pinhook  or  not;  there  was  a  negro  man 
found  dead  in  the  neighborhood.  I  think  it  was  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  place 
called  Hollow  Square ;  found  dead  near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Monette ;  he  was,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, found  lying  prone  on  the  ground,  on  his  face,  with  a  donble-barrelcd  gun  in  liia 
hands,  one  barrel  of  which  was  discharged ;  he  was  shot  in  the  head ;  it  was  about 
seveuly-tive  or  a  hundred  yards  from  thor  house.  I  heard  this  in  connection  with 
that.  He  was  found,  I  think,  on  Sunday  morning.  On  the  Saturday  night  before  Mr. 
Monette  had  one  or  two  friends  staying  at  his  house,  and  one  of  them  was  out  bathing 
in  the  yard,  it  was  late  on  Saturday  night,  about  9,  preparatory  to  retiring,  and  some 
pei-sons  unknown  to  them,  whether  white  or  colored  they  never  state^l,  but  they  sus- 
pected they  were  colored,  fired  into  the  house  a  volley  or  two,  and  they  returned  the 
tire ;  this  young  man,  who  was  in  the  yard,  fled  for  his  life ;  he  got  into  the  house,  and 
just  as  he  got  into  the  door  a  discharge  of  shot  or  ball  struck  the  face  of  the  door. 
Next  morning  this  negro  was  found. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  this  attack  was  by  a  band  f 

Answa\  There  was  quite  a  number  of  shots  fired,  simultaneously,  and  they  thought 
it  was  by  a  number  of  men. 

Question.  Were  they  said  to  be  disguised  ? 

Answa\  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  disguise  upon  this  one  that  was  foimd. 

Question.  But  upon  the  men  who  made  the  attack  ? 

Answer,  They  did  not  see  them,  as  I  understood ;  it  was  some  distance  from  the 
house ;  it  was  a  dark  night,  I  think ;  I  did  not  hear,  and  I  ought  to  state  in  that 
connection,  that  a  night  or  two  beibre  that  a  negro  prayer-meeting  had  been  tired  into 
not  very  far  from  Mr.  Monette*s  house,  but  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it,  and  one 
of  the  i)arties,  who  was  there,  was  wounded  slightly  in  the  leg,  and  there  was  some 
impression  or  suspicion  among  the  colored  people  of  that  vicinity  that  Mr.  Monette  or 
some  of  his  friends  were  connected  with  it,  though  not  positively  proved.  There  never 
was  any  judicial  investigation  mstituted  in  regard  to  the  firing  into  the  prayer-meet- 
ing. There  was  a  coroner's  inquest,  I  think,  held  on  the  body  of  this  dead  negro,  and 
a  verdict  rendered,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he  came  to  his  death  by  the  firing  of  a 
gun  in  the  hands  of  a  party  unknown  to  the  jurors. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  instituted  against  any  ])erBon  or  pei'sons 
for  any  of  those  outrages  you  have  described  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  Peyton  McDonald  was  prosecuted. 

Question.  I  refer  to  the  men  who  attempted  to  release  him  f 

Answer.  AVell,  sir,  I  have  never  heard  the  names  of  one  of  them  mentioned  yet.  I 
think  the  grand  jury  of  Hale  County  were  very  vigorously  engaged.  I  was  iufonned 
by  the  solicitor,  contrary  to  his  sworn  duty  not  to  disclose  what  is  in  the  grand  jury 
room,  and  he  is  a  very  energetic  officer  in  the  prosecution  of  such  offenses;  he  is  a  son 
of  Judge  Young,  of  this  county;  a  nephew  of  Judge  Brooks ;  he  is  very  earnest  and 
energetic  in  the  prosecution  of  these  offenses ;  he  stated  to  me  in  general  terms,  that 
the  grand  jury  were  engaged  for  several  days  in  the  investigation  of  the  parties 
attempting  to  release  Peyton  McDonald,  as  was  supposed.  They  found  nothing 
definite  to  go  upon,  and  therefore  returned  no  true  bills. 
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Question.  Was  any  prosecntion  ever  had  against  the  men  who  visited  the  jail  at 
Marion,  and  attempted  the  release  of  the  negro  ? 

Aimar.  None  in  Hale  County,  sir.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  difficnlt  to 
prosecute  parties  for  passing  through  the  county,  simply  disguised,  without  knowing 
who  they  were. 

Qacstmn.  Was  there  any  prosecution  against  any  of  the  parties  who  visited  Mrs. 
Nutting's  house  ;  who  were  after  Judge  Blackford? 

Ansna',  That  matter  was  investigated  by  the  grand  jury,  as  I  understand.  I  heard 
from  members  of  the  grand  jury  that  they  had  it  before  them.  I  am  certain  from 
statements  of  persons  who  saw  these  parties,  in  fact  from  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
men who  showed  them,  or  who  was  compelled  by  them  to  show  them  where  Blackford 
was  lodging  that  night ;  he  was  summoned  before  the  grand  jury,  and  st-ated  there,  I 
suppose,  as  he  stated  lo  me,  that  he  could  not  identify  one  of  them ;  he  sought  to 
identify  them ;  and  any  prosecution  or  indictment  was  impossible  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  x^arties  could  not  be  identified. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  negroes  being  whipped  for  attending  political 
meetings  f 

Answer,  Never,  sir. 

Qucfition,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  their  employers  or  others 
to  iulluence  their  political  opinions  ? 

Answer,  Never,  sir;  more  than  by  advising  them  to  vote  upon  such  considerations  as 
any  speaker  who  was  seeking  his  election  or  the  success  of  his  party  would  recom- 
mend from  the  stump ;  I  have  done  that  repeatedly  and  in  a  public  manner,  just  as  all 
gentlemen  of  all  parties,  I  suppose,  over  the  country,  do. 

Question,  Never  attempted  to  influence  them  by  coercion  or  threats  of  punishment  by 
penalties  of  any  kind  ? 

Answer.  1  will  state  here  in  vindication  of  our  people,  if  any  imputation  has  been 
thrown  upon  our  county,  that,  in  regard  to  the  last  election,  last  November,  Judge 
Blackford  stated  to  me'  that  he  never  knew  of  a  fairer  election ;  that  he  knew  of  no 
undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  w^hites  or  blacks. 

Qucf^tion.  Did  you  understand  that  this  body  of  disguised  men,  who  were  after  Judge 
Blackford  in  January,  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nutling,  and  went  to  the  room  where 
the  doctor  slept,  and  made  search  for  him  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  they  did  look  for  him. 

Question,  That  they  tore  up  his  clothes,  and  carried  his  hat  aronnd  the  streets  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  that.  I  understood  they  took  his  hat  and  boots  from  this 
room  where  they  found  them,  and  exhibited  them  about  the  town. 

Question.  You  never  understood  that  they  tore  up  his  clothes  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  did  understand  that  they  were  after  him  and  meditated  mischief? 

Answer,  I  suppose  that  they  meditated  mischief,  or  they  would  hardly  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  going  there.  I  do  not  think  they  intended  to  kill  him  ;  I  think  that  was 
not  their  primary  object.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  my  conclusion  from  the  circum- 
stances was  thaf  their  object  was  to  frighten  him,  and,  if  uecessarj^  perhapj^  to  inflict 
some  bodily  xmnishment  upon  him,  but  I  did  not  thiuk  their  object  was  to  put  him  to 
death. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  their  object  was  to  make  him  resign  his  office  f 

Answn\  Not  directly. 

Question.  What  was  the  distinct  purpose,  as  you  understood? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  they  had  a  distinct  purpose.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was.  As  I  stated  my  impression,  and  that  of  a  good  many  others  of  the 
most  sensible  citizens  was,  that  it  was  promi)ted  by  a  desire  to  oust  him  from  his  office, 
and,  ])eiiiaps,  to  have  a  man  whose  place,  as  they  considered  he  had  taken,  reinstated. 

Question,  And  yet  he  had  occupied  that  position  at  that  time  for  nearly  two  and  a 
half  years,  had  he  not? 

Ansuer.  He  had  occupied  it  from  July,  1808,  until  that  time.  I  do  not  remember  the 
time. 

Question.  Until  January,  1871,  about  two  and  a  half  years  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qutstion.  Why  should  they  have  made  a  raid  upon  him  after  this  long  period  of  his 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  office  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  never  could  see  why  they  should  do  it  at  all.  That 
was  merely  an  inference  of  my  own.  Senator.  I  do  not  know  any  declarations  of  tin* 
sort  from  any  parties ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  the  gentleman  whoso  name  I  mentioned 
has  disclaimed  and  denied  repeatedly  that  ho  knew  anything  about  it,  or  that  it  had 
his  sanction. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Hutchinson  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  a  very  sensible,  high-toned  gentleman — I  will  say  that 
for  him — ho  is  dead  and  gone. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Did  3'ou  undei*stand  thattbo  crowd  talked  of  going  to  the  jail  to  release  Mo- 
Grary,  who  had  been  pnt  in  jail  on  the  complaint  of  a  negro  T 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  will  explain  that.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  that 
was  an  instance  of  violence  penietrated  by  anned  men.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  awhile 
ago.  There  was  a  man  named  McGrary,  who  was  understood,  in  our  town  of  Greens- 
borough,  to  have  come  from  this  place,  DemojH)! is;  that  he  had  stolen  a  horse  that 
belonged  to  a  northern  man,  I  think — a  white  man  here  in  Demopolis — not  to  a  negro. 
He  was  found  in  Greensborough,  was  aiTested  by  the  sheriff,  by  the  aid  of  a  negro 
man,  who  pursued  him.  He  fled,  and  the  sheriff,  being  a  portly  man,  could  hot  keep 
up  with  him,  and  got  a  darkey  to  follow  on  foot ;  and  he,  bemg  pretty  fleet,  caught  him. 
There  were  somei^ersons  who  thought  that  it  was  rather  hanl  for  a  white  man  to  be 
arrested  by  a  negro.  The  feeling  of  race  was  aroused  here,  and  something  was  said 
about  it,  but  nothing  done  at  that  time.  Some  time  after,  but  not  in  connection  with 
the  raid  on  Blackford ;  I  think,  perhaps,  it  was  before  the  mid  on  Blaekford  a  number 
of  men  came.  They  wore  traced,  a  body  of  them,  to  the  Warrior  River.  A  body  of 
them  crossed  the  Warrior  River — possibly  they  may  have  had  accessions  in  Hale 
County.  They  came  there  and  got  the  keys,  or  broke  open  the  door  of  the  jail,  and 
took  McGrary  out.    That  is  all  I  heard  about  that. 

Question,  He  was  released  f 

Anstcer.  He  was  released. 

Question,  How  large  was  the  body  of  men  who  effected  that  release  T 

Answer,  1  never  heard  the  number  of  men. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  disguised,  and  came  to  town  on  horse- 
back? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  they  were  disguised. 

Question  Was  it  done  in  the  night-time?  ^ 

Answer,  It  was. 

Question.  Any  prosecution  ever  had  for  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.     Investigation  was  had,  and  it  resulted  in  nothing. 

Question,  What  became  of  McGrary  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir;  he  has  gone  to  parts  unknown.    I  never  heard  of  him  since. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  charged  with  killing  a  negro  man  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that.    He  was  not  charged  with  that  in  our  county. 

Question.  I  think  I  remember  of  seeing  something  in  the  Selma  Argus  about  it. 

Answer.  I  remember  the  article,  but  I  never  heard  anything  of  it. 

Question.  Where  the  party  assigned  the  reasons  for  opening  the  jail  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  certainlj'  was  not  arrested  in  our  county  on  any  such  charge. 
The  charge  upon  which  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  jail  was  that  of  horse- 
stealing. 

m 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Judge  Blackford,  that 
he  made  his  escape  to  the  woods  that  night,  and  lay  in  the  woods  for  some  nights  in 
order  to  save  his  life,  have  you  ? 

Answer.  AVell,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  that  he  left  his  room,  from  what  I  have  heard,  be- 
cause his  boots  were  there  and  his  hat  was  there. 

Question.  But  upon  the  night  in  question  ? 

Answer.  As  to  whether  ho  staid  in  the  woods  that  night,  or  any  other  ninrbt,  I  know 
nothing,  except  from  his  statement.  He  has  told  me  repeatedly  that  he  did  stay  in  the 
woods  that  night,  and  that  he  was  sharply  chilled  by  staying  there.  I  will  state  here 
very  frankly  and  candidly,  that  from  my  knowledge  of  Judge  Blackford,  knowing  him 
intimately  for  years — some  two  or  three — I  have  no  great  conlidence  in  any  statement 
ho  might  make.  I  think  that  Judge  Blackford  is  a  man  who,  with  some  good  traits  of 
character,  has  this  defect :  that  he  is  constitutionally  incapable  of  telling  the  truth,  as 
a  general  thing. 

Question.  Are  you  on  terms  of  good  personal  relations  with  him? 

Answer.  Perfectly  kind;  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  proposed  to  arrest  a  party 
without  any  justitication.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  legal  advice  to  liim.  Wo  never 
had  a  harsh  word,  sir.  And  that,  I  will  state,  is  the  common  opinion  in  tlie  commu- 
nity in  which  I  live— in  Hale  County. 

Question.  That  he  is  not  a  man  of  truth  ? 

Answei'.  Not  a  truthful  nian — very  far  from  it. 

Question.  Would  you  doubt  his  statement,  deliberately  made  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  oath  I 

Answer.  I  should,  under  some  circumstances ;  where  he  had  an  object  to  carry  which 
lay  very  near  his  heart,  I  would  not  believe  him. 
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Qucsiioji,  Did  I  understaDd  you  to  say  that  bo  confessed  to  certain  parties  tliat  bo 
•was  iu  bed  with  a  negro  woman  the  night  of  this  raid  T 

Ansuer,  I  understood  that  he  did. 

Question,  Will  you  please  give  their  names  ? 

Answer,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  told  Mr.  Jefifries  so. 

Question.  What  is  Mr.  Je&ies's  first  name  T 

Ansirer,  A.  S.  Jeffries.    He  is  here,  sir.    I  think  he  told  me  so. 

Question,  That  he  was  in  bed  with  a  negro  woman  that  night  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  Mr.  Jeffries  inform  you  that  he  told  him  so  ? 

Ansicer.  I  think  Mr.  Jeffries  told  me  of  it ;  I  know  he  has  told  me  so ;  whether  from 
Blackford,  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  He  is  one,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  men- 
tion any  other.  I  know  of  one  who  was  present  (he  saw  the  woman)  who  went  there 
with  those  men,  who  carried  them  to  the  room,  and  saw  the  negro  woman  in  the  house 
and  in  the  bed. 

Question.  Was  she  undressed  T 

Answer.  She  was  in  that  bed. 

Questian.  It  is  not  possible  that  she  took  refuge  in  the  bed  from  fear  of  the  Ku-Klux, 
after  the  raid  was  made ;  hid  herself,  and  covered  herself  up  with  the  bed-clothes  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  she  staid  there  regularly ;  it  was  in  a  room  in  the  back  part 
of  Blackford's  house,  which  was  fitted  up  for  her  accommodation. 

Question.  Give  your  reasons  and  the  source  of  your  information. 

Answer.  I  think  she  staid  there ;  Judge  Blackford  had  the  reputation  of  always  keep- 
ing some  two  or  three  women  about  his  lot.  I  have  seen  them  frequently  in  his  office, 
iu  iiis  private  office,  I  mean,  not  his  public  office :  and  this  was  a  room  in  the  house. 
I  will  explain  a  little,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  location  better;  here  is 
the  main  body  of  his  house,  [illustrating ;]  here  is  the  street  |  the  main  body  of  the 
house  faces  the  street,  and  it  runs  back  with  an  L  ;  and  there  is  a  dining-room  back, 
and  behind  that  a  room  originally  designed  for  a  store-room,  and  I  was  told  that  this 
woman  occupied  it  regularly ;  it  was  fitted  up. 

Question.  Then  Mrs.  Nutting  must  have  kuown  it  ? 

Answer.  No, sir;  not  necessarily. 

Question.  It  was  connected  with  her  house  ?  y 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  was  in  his  house ;  her  house  is  four  hundred  yards  distant ;  here  , 
in  tbe  front  was  his  office,  and  the  probate  office;  it  was  a  dwelling-houso  fitted  up  for  . 
official  purposes :  here  was  the  probate  office,  and  here  across  a  passage  was  the  circuit 
clerk's  office,  [illustrating,]  and  here  a  little  portico  in  front,  opening  on  the  street ; 
here  was  a  room  originally  a  dining-room,  and  this  little  attachment  iu  the  rear. 

Question.  Did  he  board  with  his  mother-in-law  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  ate  there,  and  as  a  general  rule  had  a  room  there.  Senator,  I 
wish  to  state  iu  connection  with  your  question — it  did  not  occur  to  me  before — in 
reference  to  my  relations  with  Judge  Blackford,  that  some  time  after  his  entry  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  probate  judge,  the  circuit  judge,  upon  the  report  of  the  grand 
jury,  declared  Judge  Blackford's  bond  insufficient,  and  required  a  new  boud,  under  the 
new  statute  to  be  made.  It  was  thought  at  that  time  that  Judge  Blackfonl  could  not 
make  such  a  bond  as  would  be  required,  and  members  of  the  bar  approached  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  accepting  the  office,  in  the  event  that  he  failed  to  give  a  bond,  and  made 
the  inquiry  of  me  if  1  would  accept  the  office,  if  the  appointment  were  procured  by 
them,  without  njy  intervention,  and  the  bond  made  witnout  any  trouble  on  my  part. 
I  stated  to  those  gentlemen  that  I  did  not  desire  the  office,  and  that  at  that  time, 

Particularly,  I  thought  it  was  our  best  policy,  considering  the  great  influence  which 
udge  Blackford  had  over  the  minds  of  the  colored  population  of  the  county, 
that  we  should  retain  him  in  the  office,  and  endeavor  to  exercise  a  good  influence ' 
over  him  and  through  him  a  quieting,  conservative  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
colored  population  of  the  county;  and  I  told  that  I  did  not  think  my  appointment 
could  be  procured,  even  if  Blackford's  bond  was  not  made  good.  He  made  great 
exeitions  to  get  a  good  bond;  he  came  to  the  lower  part  of  Halo  County,  and 
ascertained  from  some  wealthy  gentlemen  there,  landholders,  large  planters,  that  they 
would  go  on  his  bond,  if  some  of  the  attorneys  in  Greensborough  would  go  on  the  bond 
with  them  as  a  guarantee  that  Judge  Blackford  would  be  moderate  and  conservative 
iu  his  action  as  probate  jud^e  ;  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  on  his  bond ; 
I  told  hiui  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  on  official  bonds  generally,  except  for  partic- 
lar  friends,  but  that  I  would  do  so  in  his  case.  I  went  on  his  bond,  and  the  bond  was 
made  good  ;  uiy  name  is  on  his  official  bond  now ;  it  has  never  been  taken  off.  I  will 
add  that  I  have  heard — no  one  has  ever  brought  the  imi)utatiou  home  to  me — but  I  have 
heard  through  third  persons  that  I  have  been  charged  with  affiliation  with  the  repub- 
lican, or  radical  party,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  simply  because  I  helped  to  make  his 
bond  good. 

Question.  You  have  stated  that  you  had  heard  Judge  Blackford  assigned  different 
reasons  for  the  raid  upon  him  on  the  uight  in  question ;  you  have  stated  only  one  of 
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the  reasous  assigned  by  bim  ;  tbat  was,  tbc  assumed  interest  of  tbe  former  probate  judge 
in  having  bis  place  vacated,  and  bis  suspicion  tbat  tbis  raid  was  instigated  by  Judge 
Hutchinson. 

Answer.  Not  instigated  by  bim. 

Question.  At  least  made  in  the  interest  of  Judge  Hutchinson  T 

Answer.  In  bis  interest. 

Qnejftion.  Now  wliat  w.os  the  other  reason  tbat  be  assigned  for  tbis  raid? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  Judge  Blackford,  in  the  course  of  his  living  at  Greensborougb,  had 
excited  a  good  many  personal  animosities  against  bim,  by  one  thing  or  another;  for 
instance,  I  could  illustrate  what  I  mean  to  say,  by  his  making  a  conveyance  of  bis  visi- 
ble property  in  order  to  make  a  favorable  compromise  with  a  creditor,  I  know  of 
bis  having  done  that ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  in  the  minds  of  some  men, 
one  man  in  particular,  on  that  account,  and  be  bad  spoken  of  it  very  freely  to  his 
friends.  There  were  other  things  in  which  ho  ba<l  been  engaged,  not  of  a  political 
nature  at  all,  merely  personal,  that  had  inspired  people  with  dislike  for  bim  ;  ho  bad 
interfered  between  laborers — freedmeii — and  their  employers  on  some  occasions  ;  and 
bo  attributed  tbis — it  was  a  mere  conjectural  remark  on  his  part — I  think  tliat  I  stated 
that  the  man  be  attributed  it  to  was  the  one  I  mentioned  a  while  ago — he  vrould  some- 
times allege  tbat  it  was  i)artly  due  to  personal  feeling  and  animosity  towards  bim,  and 
sometimes  be  attributed  it  generally  to  the  leading  cause  I  have  mentioned— tbe  dispo- 
sition to  oust  bim  from  bis  office,  in  the  interest  of  another  man. 

Question.  Was  he  odious  in  that  community  on  account  of  his  political  sentiments  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  sir,  any  man  who  would  push  bis  political  sentiments,  when  those 
sentiments  were  at  war  with  the  ver>'  decided  and  earnest  sentiments  of  tbe  com- 
munity, and  when  his  sentiments  were  believed  by  them  to  be  at  war  with  their  best 
interests,  to  the  extent  that  Judge  Blackford  did,  would  be  odious  in  tbe  community; 
tbe  mere  expression  of  bis  sentiments  I  do  not  think  would  make  bim  odious  ;  I  know 
of  members  of  the  republican  party  there  who  are  well  treated,  who  are  not  stigma- 
tized at  all,  not  kitermeddled  with. 

Question.  Men  who  take  an  active  part  in  politics  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  are  very  prominent  leaders  in  the  republican  party. 

Question.  And  are  not  odious  ? 

Answer,  Not  odious  on  that  account. 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  your  people  considered  Judge  Blackford  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  community,  and  sought  to  remove  bim  from  the  community  f 

Answer.  They  sought  to  remove  bim  from  the  community  as  a  disturbing  element, 
and  I  think  in  that  view  they  were  correct,  Senator ;  for,  since  Judge  Bluckfortl  left 
the  communitj^,  I  have  not  be^rd  of  a  single  disturbance  in  anj^  part  of  tho  county. 
We  have  some  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  hundred  colored  voters  in  the  county,  a  large 
colored  population,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  there  has  not  been  the  least  disturb- 
ance in  the  minds  of  tbe  whites  or  blacks  toward  each  other;  I  never  knew  a  more 
quiet  section  in  my  life ;  it  has  been  remarked  by  both  white  and  black. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Qxiestion.  Did  you  attribute  the  good  order  to  his  leaving  ? 

Answer.  I  attributed  it  indirectly  to  his  leaving.  I  tbiuK  there  were,  as  there  are  in 
all  communities  among  tbe  citizens,  persons  inconsiderate,  headstrong,  and  disposed 
to  go  beyond  tbe  limits  of  reason,  and  i)rudence,  and  tho  law.  Judge  Blackford  batl 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  parties  of  that  kind;  they  considered  him,  for  instance,  as 
being  responsible  in  some  measure  for  tbe  riding  of  tbat  young  man,  Gewer,  on  the 
horse,  and  they  treasured  up  these  things ;  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  an  exponent 
of  this  hostile  feeling  which  was  cherished  and  kept  up  by  meetings  of  the  Loyal 
Leagues,  and  other  meetings  of  the  colored  people,  against  the  whites;  they  thought 
bis  influence  kept  that  alive ;  they  were  exasperated  iigainst  bim  and  considered  him 
obnoxious,  and  the  danger  was  between  him  and  themselves. 

Question.  These  parties  took  a  very  diflereut  view  of  him  from  the  planters,  who 
were  anxious  to  have  his  bond  made  out  and  to  keep  him  there  to  restrain  tbe  colore<l 
people ;  the  two  parties  must  have  looked  very  differently  on  Judge  Blackford  f 

Answer.  They  did  to  some  extent,  but  I  think  in  tbe  latter  part  of  his  career  as  pro- 
bate judge,  they  all  got  to  regard  bim  pretty  much  as  a  disturber,  intermeddling  with 
contracts  and  the  like. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  tbe  purchase  of  his  property  by  tbe  citi- 
zens, at  a  price  beyond  its  real  value,  was  for  tbe  specific  puri)ose  of  inducing  bim  to 
resign  his  ofiice  and  leave  the  country'  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  that  was  the  main  consideration,  to  get  him  away,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  food  for  this  excitement  to  feed  upon. 

Question.  Then  he  did  not  sell  his  property  and  leave  the  country  voluntarily  ? 

Answer.  He  stated  so  publicly. 
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Question.  I  will  ask  you  for  tht  fact  ? 

An»wci\  If  you  ask  mo  for  my  opmion  about  it,  I  tbiuk  ho  would  liavo  staid  there  if 
it  had  been  left  to  him  entirely ;  though  be  bad  talked  before  to  me  repeatedly  about 
his  seeking  an  appointment  from  the  Federal  Government  as  consul  at  this  place  aud 
that  place. 

Question.  You  think  it  was  this  pressure,  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  induced 
him  to  resign  and  sell  his  property  and  leave  the  community  f 

Ausicer.  I  could  not  say  there  v»'a8  a  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  community  ;  there 
might  have  been  a  pressure  on  the  part  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  community,  but  I 
would  not  say. 

Question.  Were  they  leading  citizens  ? 

Austccr.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ar  leading  citizen  of  Hale  County  that 
was  concerned  in  any  pressure  upon  Blackford* 

Question .  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  contributions  were  made  by  citizens  of 
th<'  town  for  the  purpose  of  buying  his  property  and  inducing  him  to  leave  ?  j 

AnsKcv.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  that  you  were  one  of  the  subscribers  f 

Ausicer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  one  of  the  subscribers. 

Question.  Do  you  not  call  that  a  pressure  t 

Austccr.  No,  sir.  When  I  offer  a  man  a  fair  price  for  his  property,  no  matter  what 
the  purpose  I  have  in  view,  I  do  not  consider  that  that  is  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  him,  except  his  interest. 

Question.  Was  not  the  condition  always  implied,  with  the  purchase  of  his  property, 
that  ho  should  resign  and  leave  f 

Answa\  Certainly ;  we  would  not  have  purchased  his  property  except  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  that  man  ;  we  wished  to  do  that  in  a  peaceable,  quiet  way, 
and  prevent  further  disturbances. 

Question.  This  was  after  the  Ku-Klux  had  failed  to  run  him  off? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  the  Ku-Klux. 

Question.  Well,  I  designate  them  that  way. 

Anincer,  It  was  after  that  and  after  the  incendiary  fires. 

Question.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  Ku-Klux,  allow  me  to  inquire  whether,  on  the 
night  of  this  raid  upon  Mrs.  Nutting's  bouse,  and  upon  the  oflBco  or  room  where  Judge 
Blackford  slept,  the  Ku-Klux  whistle,  as  it  is  called,  was  heard  sounded  through  the 
streets  of  Greensborough  f 

Anstcer.  I  never  heard  of  any  specific  whistle  as  being  the  Ku-Klux  whistle;  if  you 
will  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by  it. 

Question.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  English  dog-whistle. 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  any  one  mention  having  heard  it. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  any  sharp  whistling  heaJkl  that  night 
in  the  streets  ? 

Ansu'a\  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  it  mentioned. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  the  Ku-Klux  order  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  Klan  styled  Ku-Klux,  of  which  so  much  noise  is  made ;  I 
have  heard  of  it. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  they  use  whistles  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  that  they  use  whistles ;  perhaps  I  may 
have  heard  of  it ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  any  one  speak  of  it,  to 
make  an  impression  on  my  mind ;  in  fact,  I  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  I  thought  it  was  a  bugbear  more  than  a  reality. 

Question.  You  think  the  order  of  the  Ku-Klux  is  a  myth  f 

Anstcer.  Not  entirely.  I  think — if  you  wish  my  opinion  on  that  subject — I  think  that 
there  have  been  since  the  surrender,  at  different  times,  in  localities,  not  generally 
throughout  our  State  and  section,  but  in  specific  localities,  organizations  tLat  were 
secret,  and  that  were  intended  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens, 
as  a  sort  of  police,  and  as  a  checkmate  to  what  was  understood  and  believed  to  be  the 
organization  known  as  the  Loyal  League.  I  know  of  one  organization  of  that  sort, 
sir.  There  were  no  oaths,  that  I  remember,  except  a  promise  to  obey  the  aifjnals  that 
would  have  calle<l  the  parties  together ;  they  were  to  meet  at  the  ringing  ot  the  bell ; 
to  meet  armed,  without  disguises;  a  captain  was  elected;  it  was  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  in  our  town  (this,  the  one  I  know  of)  of  the  killing  of  Webb  by  Orick. 
Threats  were  then  made  to  bum  the  town.  We  felt  that' it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to 
protect  the  women  and  children  of  the  town  ;  to  have  an  organization  upon  which  wo 
could  rely.  We  did  have  an  organization,  and  provision  was  made  for  its  being 
armed,  aud  for  our  meeting  promptly  with  our  arms  at  a  certain  i)lace.  Wa  had 
ofljcers.  The  purpose  was  the  protection  ot  property  and  lives,  and  the  safety  of  the 
citizens  of  the  jdace.  We  had  no  signal  except  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  to  get  together. 
As  I  stated  awhile  a«^o,  I  saw  on  one  occasion  in  the  streets  of  Greeusbo'-ough  four 
men  disguised  in  red  shirts  or  jackets ;  I  saw  no  arms;  it  was  10  o'clock,  on  a  bright, 
moonlight  night.    I  think  there  have  been  organizations  in  localities  which  perhaps 
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Dii^ht  come  nndcr  (he  deDomination  of  Ku-Klux,  or  some  like  them,  within  tlie  last 
two  or  three  years,  perhaps  I  may  say  within  the  last  year ;  but  my  impression,  sir, 
now  is,  as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opiuiou,  that  no  such  organizations  are  in  existence. 

Question,  How  did  you  derive  your  knowledge  of  the  organization  you  have  de- 
scribed? 

Afinper.  From  what  I  heard  of  parties  passing  to  and  fro  on  horseback  in  disguise; 
I  never  saw  one  in  disguise. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  parties  riding  in  bands,  in  disguise,  at  night  f 

Jnswcr.  Yes,  sir;  and  these  1  have  mentioned;  parties  passing  through  the  town 
in  the  direction  of  Marion,  and  this  oue  going  after  Blackford. 

Question,  How  many  instances  of  the  kind  do  you  think  you  have  heard  of  in  Hale 
County  ? 

Anstcer,  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  the  instance  of  the  parties  going  to  Marion ;  I 
have  heard  of  the  parties  who  came  to  release  McDonald;  I  have  heard,  of  the  dis- 
guised party  that  killed  Harvey  McCann  in  the  edge  of  Perry,  and  the  one  that  visited 
Blackford,  if  I  have  not  mentioned  that.    I  think  that  those  are  ^1. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  The  case  of  McGrary  ? 

Answer.  1  cannot  say  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not.  I  have  heard  of  the  party 
going  there,  and  what  they  did;  but  I  cannot  remember  about  their  being  disguised. 
My  impression  is  they  were  disguised. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  I  would  be  f^lad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  or  information  as 
to  the  specific  objects  tor  which  this  organization  was  created;  what  they  aimed  to 
accomplish,  and  did  accomplish. 

Ansiccr.  1  hardly  know  how  to  go  about  answeiing  that  question.  As  to  what  their 
objects  were,  I  could  only  infer  from  what  they  attempted.  I  can  make  no  inference. 
I  should  think  that  their  object  was  primarily  something  like  that  of  the  masonic 
order,  only  that  the  masonic  order  is  restricted  within  the  limits  of  law,  and  that  im- 
po8e<l  no  restriction  upon  them — the  defense  of  each  other  through  thick  and  thin; 
standing  up  to  each  other  through  all  emergencies. 

Question.  Were  not  all  their  demonstrations  acts  of  violence,  either  committed  oi 
meditated  ? 

Answer.  All  that  I  know  about  were  such  as  I  would  characterize  as  uulawfiil ;  I  do 
not  know  anything  else. 

Question.  Then  it  was  an  organization  whose  purpose  was  to  violate  the  law  f 

Anmcer.  I  cannot  say  that  was  their  main  purpose  ;  that  might  have  been  incidental 
to  their  mai«  juirpose.  But  I  think  that  their  purpose  was,  as  I  have  said,  something 
analogous  to  that  of  the  masonic  order. 

Question.  Did  it  not  so  happen  that  all  their  raidsj  so  far  as  your  information  extends, 
were  made  upon  republicans  f 

Answir.  The  raid  uxion  the  jail  was  not  upon  a  republican.  The  sheriflf  of  Halo 
County  is  a  democrat ;  at  least  he  passes  for  one. 

Question.  I  suppose  the  raid  was  not  against  him  ;  was  it  f 

Answer.  I  should  say  it  was;  he  was  uig  officer  in  charge  of  the  jail. 

Question.  They  were  after  the  prisoner,  I  understand. 

Answe}'.  They  may  have  been  after  him,  to  hang  or  release  him. 

Question.  He  was  a  republican,  was  he  not  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  his  politics  were ;  I  think  McGrary  was  a 
democrat,  if  ho  had  any  politics ;  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Their  object  was  to  release  McGrary  f 
Ansicer.  Evidently  that  was  their  object. 
QueMion.  They  did  not  hang  him  f 
Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Will  you  give  any  instance  in  which  they  have  visited  a  democrat  with 
the  i^urpose  of  committing  violence  on  his  person  f 
Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  of  any  instance. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Were  the  men  who  were  assaulted  in  their  houses,  of  whom  you  have 
spoken,  when  a  negro  was  found  dead  lying  outside,  democrats  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  they  were  democrats.  I  did  not  think  of  that  case,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not. 

Qvtestion.  Whether  the  negroes  were  disguised  or  not? 

Answer,  No,  sir.    In  the  case  of  McCaun,  his  dying  declarations  were  that  they  were 
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negroes,  who  had  a  personal  fend  with  him,  and  that  they  were  disguised ;  and  Perry 
County  is  now  sued,  under  a  law  of  this  State,  for  $5,000  for  a  mhrder  by  disguised 
men. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  organization  was 
to  compel  republicans  holding  office  to  resign? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir,  not  simply  because  they  were  republicans.  We  have  had  in  our 
county,  which  is  largely  republican,  three  or  four  to  one,  perhaps  more  than  four  to 
one,  republican  officers,  who  have  been  entirely  unmolested.  In  fiict,  I  think  the  ouly 
one  who  has  been  molested  was  Blackford.  There  have  been  republicans  there  who 
have  been  exceedingly  objectionable  to  the  people,  who  have  never  been  molested. 
One  of  them,  the  commissioner  of  our  county  court  of  revenues  and  roads,  was  at  the 
late  term  of  court  indicted  for  three  cases  of  forgery.  He  has  never  been  molested. 
He  is  considered  a  very  bad  man,  and,  in  fact,  dangerous  in  the  community,  by  all  our 
best  citizens — C.  W.  Hatch. 

Question,  The  republican  officers,  generally,  are  in  very  bad  repute  in  Hale  County, 
are  they  not  t  ^ 

Answer,  They  are  generally  men  of  low  character. 

Question,  You  are  a  democrat,  I  believe  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Are  yon  a  republican  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  f 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  but  I  have  never  affiliated  with 
that  party  further  than  mere  co-operation  with  it.  I  have  never  been  anything  but 
what  I  call  an  old-line  whig.  I  have  ilever  attached  myself  to  any  political  party  since 
that  became  defunct. 

Question,  Were  you  in  the  confederate  army  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    I  opposed  secession. 

Question.  As  a  privates  or  an  officer  f 

Austcer,  I  went  into  it  as  a  private.  Allow  me  to  say,  in  connection  with  that  and 
precedent  to  it,  that,  with  the  magority  of  the  old-line  whigs  of  this  State,  I  was  opposed 
to  secession.  I  went  into  the  army  after  the  war  had  progressed  something  more  than 
a  year,  perhaps,  as  a  private.  At  the  close  of  the  war  I  held  a  commission  as  a  first 
lieut'Cnant  of  ordnance  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Question.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  Southern  States  f 

Answer,  I  am  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  been  a  resi'Aent  of  this  State, 
mainly,  since  the  year  1838.  I  may  say  I  have  been  an  Alabamian  almost  entirely.  I 
have  lived  five  years  in  Mississippi ;  with  the  exception  of  that  and  the  time  in  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Georgia,  in  the  confederate  army,  I  have  been  all  the  time  iu 
Alabama. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Questi4>n,  I  think  I  have  seen  some  notice  of  an  outrage  committed  upon  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Meredith,  who  taught  a  school  not  far  from  Greensborougn.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  that  instance  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  the  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  an 
assault.^ 

Question,  I  have  got  the  impression  in  some  way  that  he  was  teaching  a  school,  and 
l^as  taken  out  one  night  to  the  swamp,  and  was  threatened  and  handled  roughly,  and 
finally  released. 

Answer,  If  such  a  thing  has  occurre<l,  I  have  never  heard  of  it ;  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  remote  part  of  the  county  something  of  the  sort  may  have  occurred  without  my 
hearing  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Qitestion.  It  is  located  at  Greensborough. 

Answer,  No  such  thing  has  occurred  in  Greensborough,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Within  twelve  miles  of  Greensborough,  or  about  that  f 

Ansicer.  Possibly  it  might  have  occurred  without  my  knowing  it.  I  would  not  say, 
on  oath,  it  could  not  have  occurred. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  general  condnct  and  behavior  of  the  colored  people  of 
your  county  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  until  the  present  constitution  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  of 
cases  of  excitement  arising  out  of  personal  difficulties,  like  that  of  Webb,  their  condnct 
has  been  generally  very  good ;  that  is,  in  regard  to  violence,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
I  think,  though,  altogether,  I  may  say,  we  have  as  good  a  population,  wbtte  and  black* 
as  could  be  found  anywhere  iu  the  State  of  Alabama. 

94  A 
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QuesHan,  How  has  it  been  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  they  have  taken  more  interest  in  politics,  been  more  excitable,  at- 
tending  ^>olitical  meetings  and  elections,  and  still,  I  do  not  know  of  any  very  violent 
spirit  being  manifested.  I  have  known  some  instances  where  they  have'^been  charged 
with  resisting  process;  bnt  none,  except  cases  where  some  of  them  fired,  or  wer«^  sap- 
posed  to  have  tired,  into  Morette's  house,  and  that  case  of  McCann. 

Question,  Judge  Blackford  has  spoken  to  the  committee  of  an  address  that  he  made 
there  upon  the  subject  of  labor— the  relation  of  the  laborer  to  the  planter ;  he  stated, 
also,  in  that  connection,  that  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  of  Greens- 
borough.    Do  you  recollect  any  such  instance  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  Judge  Blackford  has  made  a  good  many  addresses.  I  never  have 
heard  all  of  any  one  of  them.  I  only  heard  a  portiou  of  the  last  address  he  mode,  the 
time  I  mentioned,  in  regard  to  his  leaving.   It  was  a  sort  of  farewell. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  his  labor  address  f 

Anstcer.  I  have  heanl  of  several,  but  they  made  no  impression  on  me  as  being  very 
commendable  or  censurable. 

By  Mr.  Bucki^ky  : 

Question.  Did  you  think  they  had  a  ^ood  effect  on  the  labor  of  the  county  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  never  saw  any  difference.  I  think,  if  left  alone,  we  would  have 
no  difficulty  between  laborers  and  employers  in  our  county  at  all. 

Question.  Judge  Blackford  has  spokeu  quite  freely  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Greens- 
borough  and  Hale  County,  and  their  efforts  to  obey  the  law  and  preserve  the  peace,  and 
bos  spoken,  also,  of  the  iuvestigatious  had  into  his  official  conduct  and  the  manner  iu 
which  he  conducted  his  office.  He  said  a  company  of  citizens,  or  delegation,  or  com- 
mittee, examined  the  records  of  his  office. 

Anstcer.  Yes, sir;  I  was  one  of  that  committee,  I  believe,  when  he  left  there. 

Question.  What  was  the  report  of  that  committee  f 

Ansicer.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  state  that,  because  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Question.  Can  you  give  the  substance  f 

Answer.  1  can  give  you  the  circumstances  under  which  the  investigation  was  made. 
When  Judge  Blackford  resigned  his  office  and  was  about  to  turn  it  over  to  Judge  James 
M.  Hobson,  the  present  incumbent,  he  requested  some  attorneys  of  the  place — I  think 
Mr.  James  E.  W^ebb,  perhaps  Mr.  A.  B.  Pitman  was  another — and  I  thiuk  he  requested 
me,  as  one  of  his  bondsmen,  to  look  over  the  books  of  his  office,  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  bonds  he  had  taken  of  executors  and  administrators,  and  his  fee  bill,  with 
a  view  of  showing  to  his  other  bondsmen  in  what  condition  he  left  his  office.  We  did 
so,  avd,  generally,  we  found  his  books  well  kept  and  his  fees  fairly  charged ;  and  the 
bonds  which  he  had  taken  were  ji^euerally,  in  our  opinion,  suflicieut ;  the  report  was 
favorable,  so  far  as  his  official  conduct  was  concerned.  It  was  with  a  view  of  relieving 
the  minds  of  his  bondsmen  on  account  of  any  liability  for  his  official  action ;  and,  as 
one  of  his  bondsmen,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  had  taken  the  bonds  of  executors, 
administrators,  and  guardiaus,  in  a  way  that  was  apparently  satisfactory  and  sufficient 
to  relieve  his  bondsmen  from  liability. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  his  general  administration,  as  judge  of  the  court  of  probate,  approved 
by  the  community  t 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  as  I  stated  awhile  ago,  the  first  portion  of  his  administration  was; 
people  thought  he  was  doing  remarkably  well,  considering  his  ignorance  of  the  law. 
The  latter  part  was  not  so  fully  approved  of. 

Question.  He  never  was  suspected  of  corruption  in  office,  was  ho  7 

Answer.  No,  sir,  not  that  I  ever  heard. 

Question.  Was  he  not  generally  regarded  as  an  honest  man  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  his  honesty.  Some  thought 
he  was  a  dishonest  man :  others  again  thought  that  he  was  not.  It  depended  very 
much  on  the  standard  of  honesty.  '  Some  men  think  he  is  honest ;  others  do  not  think 

BO. 

Question.  Is  he  not  a  man  of  fine  general  intelligence  T 

Ansicer.  I  think  he  is  intelligent  as  a  physician.  I  think  ho  is  not  generally  intel- 
ligent. 


Demopous,  Alabama,  October  28, 1871. 
JAMES  J.  GARRETT  recalled. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Garrett  wishes  to  correct  a  statement  which  he  made  iu  his  testimony 
last  night,  in  reference  to  some  matter,  which  he  will  state. 
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Anstter,  If  I  recollect  aright,  I  stated  as  my  impression  and  recollection  that  the  visit 
of  disguised  men  to  our  town,  Greensboroiigh,  Hale  Connty,  for  the  pnrposo,  as  was 
nuderstood,  of  releasing  the  man  McGrary,  charged  with  horse-stealing,  from  jail,  and 
the  visit  in  which  Blackford  was  expelled  or  driven  from  his  room,  to  which  1  alluded 
last  night,  were  distinct  visits.  Aft«r  I  left  the  committee's  room  last  night,  I  was  in 
conversation  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  onr  town,  and  they  recalled  the  facts  to 
ray  recollection,  which  satisfied  me  that  I  was  in  error  in  stating  that  they  were  dis- 
tinct visits.  The  parties  who  released  McGrary  were  the  same  parties,  or  a  part  of  the 
same,  who  visited  Blackford,  and  it  was  done  on  the  same  night.  My  testimony 
would  show  that  there  was  one  more  visit  of  armed  disguised  men,  or  men  under- 
stood to  be  armed  and  disguised,  to  our  town  than  there  actually  was,  the  visit  to 
Blackford  and  the  release  or  McGrary  beiug  on  the  same  occasion,  and,  I  have  under- 
stood, by  the  same  parties. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  the  jailer  made  resistance? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  he  did  not  make  resistance  further  than  he  refnscd  and  declined 
to  deliver  the  keys  of  the  jail,  I  am  not  certain,  and  they  broke  the  h)ck  of  the  jail. 

Questi&n,  Did  he  inform  the  sheriff  or  endeavor  to  prevent  a  rescue  f 

Answer,  My  recollection  is  that  they  took  him  in  charge. 

Question,  Is  that  jail  right  in  the  midst  of  the  town  f 

Answer.  At  that  time  the  jail  that  was  used  was  the  old  town  calaboose.  The  connty 
jail  was  not  then  complete ;  it  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the  town ;  the  sheriff  lived 
two  or  three  miles  in  the  country ;  his  deputy  lived  within  the  corporate  limits,  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  the  jailer  lived  immediately  in  the  town. 

Question.  Could  the  jailer  have,  by  outcry,  called  men  to  prevent  the  rescue  f 

Answa'.  He  might,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

Question.  Have  you  any  idea  that  those  Ku-Klux  would  have  done  violence  to  him  f 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not;  I  hey  threatened  it,  as  I  under- 
stood ;  presented  pistols,  and  told  him  to  deliver  the  keys,  and  he  failed  to  deliver  the 
keys ;  he  said  it  was  actually  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  where  the  keys  were  ;  he 
had  delivered  them  to  the  deputy  sheriff',  and  he  had  put  them  in  some  private  place, 
perhaps  in  his  iron  safe. 

Questiott.  Was  there  any  stir  in  the  community  over  thisT 

Answer.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  stir  generally. 

Question.  Any  effort  to  find  out  the  men  who  rescued  the  prisoner? 

Anstoer.  1  stated  last  night  that  the  grand  jury  investigated  the  matter.  It  wa8  a 
month  or  two  afterward  before  the  grand  jury  met,  the  spring  grand  jury. 

Question,  I  am  speaking  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  townf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  general  belief  was  that  the  party  came  from  Sumter  or  Greene 
County,  or  both  ;  they  were  traced  on  their  route  to  Greensborough  from  the  Warrior 
River,  at  some  ferry  on  the  Warrior  River;  they  were  traced  back  that  far,  and  it  was 
considered  useless  by  the  citizens  there  to  attempt  to  investigate  a  matter  which 
related  to  parties  entirely  outside  of  the  county. 

Question.  How  far  is  it  to  the  Warrior  River  f 

An-swer.  By  the  road  generally  traveled,  to  where  it  was  understood  they  crossed,  it 
was  about  sixteen  miles. 

Question,  Was  it  understood  that  this  Ku-Klux  organization  existed  in  Sumter  and 
Greene  Counties  f 

Answer.  There  was  an  impression  to'  that  effect;  of  course  we  knew  nothing  about 
it ;  we  heard  the  stories  of,  and  saw  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of,  acts  of  violence, 
and  statements  made  about  disguised  men  and  their  purpose.  Beyond  that  we  knew 
nothing.  There  is  very  little  communication  between  tliose  counties,  none  between 
SumtiCr  and  Hale  Counties,  and  very  little,  comparatively,  between  Greene  and  Hale, 
because  they  are  separated  by  a  river,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  lead  them  in  dif- 
ferent directions  toward  business  communication. 


Demopous,  Alabama,  October  27, 1871. 

ALGERNON  SIDNEY  JEFFRIES  sworn  and  examined : 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  the  examination 
will  be  condaeted  by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QueBiion.  State  yonr  residence  and  occupation. 

Anstoer.  Greensborough,  Hale  County.    I  am  a  merchant  and  also  a  planter. 
Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Greensborouch  T 

Afiswer.  I  went  to  Greensborough  in  1861,  sir.    I  have  been  living  in  Hale,  though, 
since  1855— in  the  connty ;  I  went  there  after  the  war. 
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Question.  You  are  called  specially  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Jndge  Blackford.  He 
stated  here  in  his  testimony  that  you  and  others  waited  upon  him,  and  indicated  to 
him  that  he  must  resign  ;  that  the  citizens  of  that  place  required  him  to  resign  his 
office  as  probate  judge. 

Answer.  Dr.  Blackford  was  mistaken  in  that,  sir.  Dr.  Blackford  sent  for  me,  Colonel 
Harvey,  and  Dr.  Peterson,  after  a  visitation,  as  I  learned,  of  the  Ku-Klux.  I  was  absent 
at  the  time;  I  was  in  Selma  or  Louisville,  I  do  not  remember  which.  After  I  came 
back,  Dr.  Blackford  sent  for  Colonel  Harvey,  Dr.  Peterson,  and  myself.  Dr.  Peterson 
refused  to  go.  We  then  took  Mr.  John  Henry  Webb.  Before  we  got  to  Dr.  Blackford's 
office,  we  met  with  Dr.  Wadsworth,  who  is  now  in  Montgomery ;  he  was  professor  then, 
and  we  took  him  in,  remarking  that  we  would  take  him  in  to  sanctify  the  thing.  Dr. 
Blackford  t^ld  us  of  the  visitation  of  the  Ku-Klux,  stating  what  a  narrow  escape  he 
had  made ;  that  he  had  escaped  through  the  wiudow,  and  thai>  he  had  been  slecpinj; 
out  in  the  woods  for  several  nights — some  two  or  three  nights ;  I  do  not  remeiuber  the 
exact  number  ;  that  he  felt  very  insecure ;  and  he  asked  us  our  opinion  in  regard  to 
it.  We  told  him  very  frankly  wo  agreed  with  him  with  regard  to  his  insecurity,  and 
he  then  said  th^t  he  wanted  to  leave  Greensborough,  and  could  not  leave  a  beggar; 
that  if  the  citizens  of  Greensborough  would  buy  him  out — would  buy  his  property — be 
would  leave  there — leave  the  State— an<l  would  never  return  to  Greensborough.  It 
was  suggested  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  we  could  raise  the  necessary  means  to  do 
it,  and  I  recollect  distinctly  I  made  the  suggestion  that  he  should  leave  his  property 
in  charge  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Tucker;  and  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  wo  would 
make  up  money  enough  for  him  to  leave ;  that  I  thought  that  could  be  done  easier 
than  the  purchase  of  his  property.  He  said,  no,  he  would  not  leave  a  begixar;  he  then 
went  on  afterward,  privately,  to  tell  uie  his  motive  why  he  did  not ;  he  then  contem- 
plated going  to  Texas.  We  then  told  him  we  would  make  the  effort  to  raise  the 
money  to  buy  his  property.  lu  a  few  days  after  bo  wrote  his  resignation  of  the  office, 
and  left  it,  conditionally,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walker,  a  young  attorney  there,  and  we 
made  the  effort;  I  took  the  subscription  around— Mr.  Webb  and  myself — to  raise  the 
money  to  buy  his  property.  I  am  a  little  too  fast.  He  made  a  condition  in  regard  to 
that ;  that  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Tucker,  sbould  be  one  of  the  parties  to  value  his 
property.  Mr.  Tucker  was  one  of  the  parties,  and  the  other  parties,  two  other  gentle- 
men, were  selected  at  that  time  to  valne  his  property.  That  pro[>erty  was  valued  at  a 
little  over  $5,000, 1  think  ;  it  was  either  $5,000  or" $5,500,  I  do  not  remember  which 
now;  it  has  been  some  time,  and  I  have  not  thought  of  it  much  since,  though  I  am  a 
stockholder  in  the  property  about  $1300.  Dr.  Blackford  made  a  speech  to  the  negroes 
afterward — he  was  very  drunk,  very  much  intoxicated — in  which  he  declared  that  he 
was  not  driven  off.  Now,  I  felt  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  I  have  felt  that  bo  was  in 
danger  for  years.  I  believe  that  if  he  were  in  New  York,  sir,  or  in  ludiana  or  Illinois, 
or  Missouri,  he  would  be  unsafe,  acting  exactly  as  he  did  act  in  the  community  there; 
I  believe  any  man's  life  would  be  unsafe ;  I  am  satisfied  of  it.  Dr.  Blackford  was  my 
physician  for  ten  years,  sir.  I  gave  him  the  first  case  he  ever  had  in  Greensborough. 
I  was  then  living  down  in  the  prairies,  where  it  is  a  very  mnddy  country — this  black 
land  ;  and  my  little  son,  my  only  child,  was  going  to  a  school  in  Greensborough,  and  I 
moved  to  the  town  of  Greensborough  to  got  out  of  the  mud,  and  boarded  at  the  hotel. 
Whilst  there  Dr.  Blackford  came  in,  and  I  had  a  very  valuable  black  woman  who  had 
pivJapsus  uteri.  He  talked  physic  glibly,  and  ho  told  of  remarkable  cures,  and 
spoke  of  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  and  I  agreed  to  give  him  the  case,  no  cure,  no  pay. 
He  took  the  case  and  cured  her,  and  it  gave  me  confidence  in  him  as  a  physician.  He 
was  my  physician  for  ten  years — all  of  ten  years. 

Question.  You  say  you  believe  he  would  be  in  danger  anywhere,  acting  as  he  did ; 
what  was  his  conduct  f 

Ansteer.  The  first  instance  of  Dr.  Blackford's  indiscretion — for  I  can  call  it  by  no 
milder  term — which  came  under  ray  immediate  observation,  was  when  thisunfortunnto 
tragedy  took  place,  the  killing  of  Alexander  Webb  by  an  indiscreet  young  man  ;  John 
Orick  was  the  young  man's  name.  The  killing  was  close  by  my  store  ;  and  I  learned 
afterward  that  it  grew  out  of  the  intimacy  of  this  young  man  Orick  with  a  negro  girl, 
and  some  conversation  perhaps  had  passed  between  Aleck  Webb,  the  man  killed,  and 
and  the  young  man  Orick,  relative  to  this  girl.  Well,  Webb  was  killed ;  no  politics  in 
it,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Dr.  Blackford  took  a  very  active  part  in  it.  Up  to  that  time 
we  were  good  friends.  We  were  political  friends  during  the  war.  I  was  a  Union  man 
and  opposed  to  the  war,  and  Dr.  Blackford  entertained  views  pretty  similai  to  my  own 
at  that  time.  I  heard  that  Dr.  Blackford  remarked  to  the  negroes  that  they  ought  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Aleck  Webb.  I  immediately  went  to  him  and  told  him  he 
was  imperilling  the  life  and  property  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  town, 
white  and  black,  and  urged  him  bv  all  means  to  desist  from  any  remarks  of  that  kind, 
and  use  his  influence  in  quieting  this  thing.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  I 
suppose  there  were  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  negroes— I  do  not  know  how  many. 
The  town  was  threatened  with  being  burned.  Every  citizen  who  had  any  int-erest  there 
felt  anxious.    We  safc  up  two  nights  all  night  long,  without  closing  our  eyes.    I  was 
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trying  to  reconcile  this  difBculty.  After  it  was  to  some  extent  closed  or  qniet — in  the 
meantime,  though,  Major  Price,  who  was  then  commander  at  this  phice  or  post,  sent  off 
a  company  up  there ;  that  pnt  a  quietus  to  the  excitement  at  that  time.  Dr.  Blackford 
was  exceedingly  indiscreet,  sir,  in  his  remarks,  frequently.  He  became  intemperate.  He 
was  not  intemperate  for  a  number  of  years  after  I  knew  him,  so  far  as  I  knew  or  sus- 
pected, but  he  became  quite  intemperate  after  this  occurrence  with  Ah*ck  Webb,  and 
after  the  political  position  which  he  took.  He  fretpiently  made  threats — violent  threats, 
as  I  learned  from  many  parties  therein  town  ;  he  would  say  that  he  could  have  the 
town  burned  at  any  time,  or  if  anybody  hurt  a  hair  of  his  hejul  that  he  had  five  thou- 
sand negroes  to  stand  at  his  back.  Well,  it  was  very  indiscreet  and  improper  for  him 
to  make  remarks  of  that  kind,  and  well  calculated,  of  course,  to  alienate  and  excite  the 
people. 

Question.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  attack  upon  him — this  Ku-Klux  attack  ? 

Answer,  I  was  not  there. 

Question,  Did  yon  hear  it  from  him  f 

Jnswer,  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  t«ll  me  what  was  the  cause  of  the  attack,  and  I  never 
knew  really  what  was  the  cause,  except  the  general  feeling  that  prevailed  against  Dr. 
Blackford  owing  to  the^e  indiscretions.  My  impression  is  that  if  Dr.  Blackford  had 
been  as  prudent  as  other  men — other  men  there  entertained  similar  "Niews  to  Dr. 
Blackford  and  there  were  no  attacks,  no  visitations,  no  threat^s  that  I  heard  to  these 
men.  There  waa  one  circumstance,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  mention  in 
which  Dr.  Blackford  took  part.  It  wa-s  the  time  the  soldiers  were  there  ;  there  were 
a  number  of  Federal  soldiers,  ancl,  whilst  there,  thev  knocked  down  a'  man  by  the 
name  of  Clause,  a  Freedmen's  agent,  and  they  ducked  a  negro  teacher  that  was  over 
the  creek. 

Question,  Who  did  t 

Answer,  The  Federal  soldiers,  sir;  and  Dr.  Blackford  left  town,  and  went  up  in  the 
hills,  some  ten  miles  above  Greeiisborough,  as  I  learned.  We  had  two  stores  in  the 
town,  in  Greensborough,  and  I  went  up  to  the  upper  store — Dr.  Blackford^s  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Tucker,  was  clerking  for  me  in  the  other  store^ — I  went  up  to  draw  the  cash- 
sales  of  the  day,  to  take  them  down  to  the  lower  house,  and  Mr.  Tucker  told  me  he 
had  understood  that  violence  would  likely  be  used  on  Dr.  Blackford ;  that  these 
soldiers  were  going  up  in  pursuit  of  Dr.  Blackford.  I  told  him  that  would  not  do,  and 
immediately  went  out  and  reported  to  the  commandant,  who  was — I  do  not  remem- 
ber his  name ;  I  think  he  was  a  lientenant  who  was  sent  up  from  Selma.  He  sent 
some  soldiers.  I  got  my  horses — I  sent  two  of  my  own  horses — and  they  went  up  there 
that  night,  and  Dr.  Blackford  had  removed  from  the  place  he  was,  and  gone  to  Mr. 
Clement's,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  further.  They  went  to  Mr.  Clement's  house,  and 
brought  him  to  town  the  next  day.  Dr.  Blackford  then  renounced  his  jmlitical  views, 
stated  that  he  would  not  accept  the  office  of  probate  judge,  and  tlnit  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  the  negro's  rights  beyond  the  white  man's  rights ;  that  he  was  loyal  to  the 
South,  in  other  words.  After  this  publication — I  had  not  spoken  to  Dr.  Blackford  for 
some  time — I  told  him  I  ha«l  no  use  for  a  man  who  would  imperil  the  life  and  property 
of  the  citizens,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  at  all.  I  then  met  him  passing  by 
Mrs.  Nutting's,  going  to  my  house  from  the  business  part  of  the  town,  as  I  was  going 
down  ;  I  mot  Dr.  Blackford;  he  came  up  to  me  and  offered  me  his  hand,  and  remarked 
to  me  he  had  done  wrong,  and  had  amends  to  offer,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  do 
so  any  more.  I  then  took  his  hand,  and  remarked  to  him,  **  Dr.  Blackford,  when  you 
do  right  I  am  your  friend,  but  when  you  imperil  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens 
of  Greensborough,  I  am  your  enemy."  And  we  continued  friends  for  a  good  while, 
and  everything  went  on  pleasantly.  It  was  not  long  before  he  took  the  probate's 
office,  and  declared  that  he  was  a  radical,  I  believe. 

Question,  What  cause  did  he  assign  to  you  for  the  attack  upon  him;  did  he  assign 
any  cause  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  he  assigned  no  cause.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him,  except  this 
conversation  which  I  state. 

Question,  Except  when  he  wanted  you  to  purchase  the  property  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  there  when  the  Ku-Klux  visited  Greensborough.  My 
information  is  all  hearsay  in  regard  to  that  visitation. 

Question.  Did  he  make  to  you  any  statement  as  to  how  he  effected  his  escape  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  it  f 

Answer,  He  said  he  got  out  of  the  window.  I  learned  though,  afterward,  from  a 
gentleman,  that  he  was  in  bed  with  a  negro  woman. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  ,>ou  so  himself  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  tell  me  so,  but  he  told  those  parties  who  stated  it.  It 
was  common  report  there.  It  made  an  impression  upon  me,  because  he  used  a  term  1 
never  heard  used  before;  that  is,  that  he  was  "splitting  a  nigger;"  that  "if  he  had 
not  been  splitting  a  negro  woman,  they  would  not  have  got  him." 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Questian.  Who  were  the  parties  he  told  this  to  T 

Avswer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  reraeniher  who  it  was.  Some  citizens  there  told  me  that, 
reliable  citizens,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  tell  you  they  had  heard  hrm  make  that  admission  f  r 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Cannot  yon  furnish  the  committee  with  their  names T 

Answer.  I  cannot.  I  might  be  able  to,  by  inquiring  around  town  who  it  was.  My 
memory  does  not  serve  me,  though,  who  it  was. 

Question.  You  are  sure  that  the  information  they  gave  you  was  that  they  had  heard 
him  make  this  admission  themselves  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  has  been  said  here  that  he  made  that  admission  to  you. 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  That  is  untrue,  is  it  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.    It  was  not  to  me.    He  did  not  make  that  statement  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  that  was  the  fact  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  And  as  an  evidence  of  it,  I  told  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Wads- 
worth,  sir,  what  I  had  heard. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Hale  County,  with  respect  to  the  peaee 
and  order,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  laws  have  not  l>een  executed. 
I  have  known  of  no  resistance  to  the  laws.  We  have  very  gooil  order  there ;  we  have 
had  fine  order  since  Dr.  Blackford  left  there;  we  found  very  great  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling our  negroes  when  Dr.  Blackford  was  there — very  great — owing  to  his  fre- 
quently calling  tliem  together ;  calling  the  negroes  from  their  work  to  attend  night 
meetings  and  day  meetings,  which  he  held  in  urtiensborough. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  to  the  negroes  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  his  style  of  speaking  to  them  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  it  was  rather  a  ran<lom  sort  of  speaking. 

Question.  Calculated  to  excite  them  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  calculated  to  excite  them,  but  not  to  excite  them  to  any 
violence.    I  think  he  was  too  politic  for  that  in  public. 

Question.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  his  teachings  to  them  in  private  were 
of  a  different  character  f 

Answer.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  think  that  his  teachings  were  calculated  to 
keep  the  negroes  from  rendering  that  service  which  an  einploy<5  should  render  to  an 
employer ;  and  1  will  illustrate  in  one  instance.  I  cultivate  several  plantations.  Upon 
a  plantation  three  and  one-half  miles  fmm  Greensborough,  I  went  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  my  yearly  contract.  I  agreed  with  the  negroes,  and  drew  tip  the  con- 
tract in  accordance  with  the  understanding,  and  handed  it  t'O  the  gentleman  superin- 
tending my  business  there,  and  told  him  to  get  the  negroes  to  sign  the  contract.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  I  got  through  with  it.  I  went  home,  and  the  next 
morning,  1  think,  I  was  advised  that  the  negroes  stated  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to 
make  a  contract,  except  in  Dr.  Blackford's  oillce,  or  before  him.  I  immediately  sent 
around  to  the  hands  to  come  in;  that  I  did  not  care  where  they  signed  the  contract — 
*' signed"  I  should  have  said,  instead  of  '*  make."  The  hands  came  in.  I  immediately 
t-old  them  we  would  go  up  to  Dr.  Blackford's.  We  went  up  there.  I  handed  him  the 
contract;  he  read  it;  complimented  the  contract;  tola  them  that  I  was  giving 
them  tine  land  to  cultivate,  and  good  teams,  and  would  feed  them  well,  and  that  they 
must  give  me  good,  faithful  work,  commence  early  in  the  morning  and  work  until 
noon,  lose  as  little  time  at  noon  as  jmssible,  and  work  until  night.  They  all  signed; 
he  witnessed  it,  and  after  he  got  through,  I  siiid :  "  Well,  doctor,  I  would  be  very  glad  if 
you  would  tell  these  people  that  they  are  free,  as  free  as  you  or  I,  and  that  they 
njtve  a  right  to  sign  a  contract  on  the  Stephens  place,  or  any  other  place  in  the  coun- 
ty, or  in  Selnia  or  any  place,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  determine  upon  the  price." 
He  immediately  remarked  that  he  had  n*»ver  said  that  they  did  not  have,  and  stated 
to  them  that  they  were  free,  and  that  what  I  had  said  was  so.  Aft>er  I  got 
out,  though,  the  negroes  told  me  that  Dr.  Blackford  did  not  talk  to  them  so  in  private. 
That  sort  of  things  I  thought  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  negroes.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  was  tor  the  purpose  of  holding  a  control  over  them. 

Question.  What  was  the  opinion,  the  generally  received  belief  in  the  community,  as 
to  the  reason  of  the  attack  upon  him  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  be  waa 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  man.    There  was  a  fire  that  occurred  a  few  nights,  I 
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think,  after  the  yisitation  of  these  Kn-Klnx,  and  it  was  the  impression  of  some,  I  think 
the  impression,  perhaps,  of  the  party  whose  hoase  was  humed,  Mr.  Jackson.  There 
was  another  house  set  on  fire ;  that  was  subsequent  to  the  visitation  of  the  Ku-Kluz. 
But  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  Dr.  Blackford.  He  was  constantly  intermed- 
dling, as  I  learned,  with  the  hands  on  the  plantations,  drawing  them  off;  and  that,  I 
think,  led  to  this  unkind  feeling  against  him  to  some  extent;  that,  in  connection  with 
other  things— his  indiscretions,  which  I  have  spoken  of. 

By  the  Ch^urman  : 

Question,  Were  you  at  home  the  night  of  the  raid  upon  Dr.  Blackford? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  after  that  event  before  yon  returned  7 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  several  days.    I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Question.  You  heard  it  spoken  of  frequently  after  you  returned  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  the  attack  was  made  by  a  body  of  men  in  dis- 
guise and  armed  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  that  they  had  entered  the  house  of  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Nutting,  and  searched  for  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Questian.  Did  yon  understand  that  they  had  fired  into  the  house  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understood  that  they  fired  some  pistols,  two  or  three  pistols,  and 
that  one  of  the  balls  entered  her  house. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  they  had  endangered  the  life  of  his  child  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  That  the  ball  passed  near  where  his  child  was  lying  T 

Answer.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Mrs.  Nutting,  instead  of  the  child. 

Question.  How  large  was  the  body  of  men  understood  to  be  that  made  this  raidf 

Anstcer.  I  think  thirty  or  forty  men. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised  after  the  manner  of  the  Ku-Klux  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  so ;  that  is  what  I  learned. 

Question.  Did  they  go  there  mounted  on  horseback  f 

Anstcer.  On  horseback  f  yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  belief  as  to  where  they  came  from  t 

Answer.  I  heard  different  conjectures  with  regard  to  that.  The  impression  of  some 
was  that  they  were  from  Sumter  County.  Others  supposed  they  were  from  Greene, 
and  partly  from  Hale.    It  was  a  mere  conjecture,  though,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to 
trace  this  party,  and  find  out  who  they  were! 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Viere  anv  efforts  ever  made  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  learn  who 
these  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  T 

Answer.  None,  sir,  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  their  purpose  was  to  fake  the  life  of  Judge 
Blackford  f 

Ansioer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  yon  understand  their  motive  was  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  that  was  the  inference  I  would  draw ;  I  understood  that  was  the 
inference  he  drew. 

Question.  Have  you  any  doubt  yourself  that  that  was  their  purpose  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  but  their  purpose  was  either  to  treat  him  with 
indignity  or  else  to  take  his  life. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  took  his  clothes  and  tore  them  ;  that  they 
took  his  boots  and  his  hat,  and  paraded  Ins  hat  upon  a  pole  through  the  town  f 

Anmeer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  went  from  Mrs.  Nutting's  to  the  room  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  living,  and  made  search  for  him  there  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understood  that  they  first  went  to  Mrs.  Nutting's  house,  and  they 
afterward  went  to  his  house,  where  he  was  sleeping  at  the  time,  or  lying  at  the  time 
in  the  bed.  This  is  what  he  told— that  they  visited  him  there;  and  I  heard  of  their 
going  to  Mrs.  Nutting's. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  perpetrated  or  attempted  to  perpetrate  any 
other  violence  that  night  T 

Answer,  None,  sir ;  except,  I  think,  they  took  or  released  a  prisoner  that  was  in  jail. 

Question.  That  was  McGrary,  was  it  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  McGrary  was  a  democrat,  was  he  not  T 
•Answer,  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  his  politics  were. 

Question,  Had  he  been  put  in  jail  upon  the  charge  or  complaint  of  a  negro  f 
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Answer,  Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  had. 

Question,  Did  you  uuderetaud  that  they  took  this  prisoner  oat  by  force  and  released 
hinif 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  understood  that  they  got  the  key  of  the  calaboose  from  the  jailer, 
and  released  him. 

Question,  Did  the  jailer  resist  T 

Ansiver,  Not  that  I  heard  of,    I  do  not  know. 

Question,  What  became  of  the  prisoner  whom  they  released  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Question,  Did  ho  make  his  escape  from  the  country  f 
>   Answer,  I  think  so,  sir ;  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

Question,  Do  you  know  or  have  you  heard  of  any  other  outrages,  attempted  or  com- 
mitted, by  bauds  of  <\i8guised  men  in  the  night-tiuie,  in  Hale  County  T 

Anstver,  No,  sir.  I  saw  on  one  occasion  a  number  of  men.  I  was  standing  in  my 
store  door,  and  a  number  of  men  passed,  going  through  town,  but  they  did  not  stop. 
I  understood  they  went  on  to  Marion ;  passed  through  Greensborough. 

Question,  Was  this  after  the  raid  on  Judge  Blackford  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  long  after? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  was  their  purpose  in  visiting  the  jail  at  Marion  T 

Anstoer,  It  is  a  very  vague  impression  I  have  iu  regard  to  it,  but  my  impression  is, 
it  was  to  release  some  prisoner  there;  but  still  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  for  me  to 
give  an  opinion. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  colored  men  had  been  whipped  in  Halo  County 
by  bands  of  disguised  men  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  heard  of  one  who  was  whipped  up  near  Ha- 
vana, above  Greensborough. 

Question,  What  case  was  that  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  the  case. 

Question,  When  did  that  occur  T 

Anstver.  I  really  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  year  or  two  years ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber when. 

Question.  Was  the  negro  whipped  f 

Answer,  1  understood  he  was  whipped. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  what  his  offense  wasT 

Anstver,  No,  sir :  I  may  have  heard  it  at  the  time,  but  it  has  escaped  me. 

Question,  Was  tiiis  raid  upon  Judge  Blackford's  office,  or  bed-room,  and  Mrs.  Nut- 
ting's house,  generally  condemned  by  the  community? 

Answer,  I  think  so,  sir. 

Question,  Was  public  sentiment  upon  that  question  divided  f  Was  there  a  part  of 
the  community  who  commended  the  actf 

Ansivcr,  I  think  it  very  likely  that  there  was. 

Qu4istion,  Numerically  was  not  that  the  larger  party — those  who  approved  the  act  T 

Answer,  I  think  not,  sir. 

Question,  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  no  effort  made  to  discover  the  per- 
petrators of  this  outrage? 

Answer,  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Question,  If  Judge  Blackford  had  been  a  man  in  good  standing  in  the  community in 

favor  with  the  people  generally,  would  there  uot  have  been  a  great  hue  and  cry,  a  great 
eftbrt  made  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage? 

Answer,  1  do  not  suppose  there  would,  sir. 

Question,  Was  it  said  that  Mrs.  Nutting  was  at  home  at  that  time  ? 

Answer,  1  think  she  was,  sir. 

Question,  She  was  a  woman  held  in  good  respect  in  the  community? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  fair  respectability. 

Question,  Was  it  not  regarded  as  a  great  outrage  upon  her  that  her  house  should 
have  been  visited  by  a  band  of  men  in  disguise? 

Answei',  Yes,  sir;  1  think  so.  I  think  that  most  of  the  citizens  felt  so,  sir.  I  heard 
a  good  many  speak  very  disapprovingly  of  it,  indeed.  They  took  Mr.  Tucker  with 
them  when  they  went  to  get  Dr.  Blackford ;  they  took  him  around  to  find  him. 

Question.  Mr.  Tucker  was  his  brother-in-law  ? 

Axsiver,  Yes,  sir. 

Que^ion.  Did  he  go  voluntarily,  or  was  he  compelled  to  go  with  those  men? 

Auswer.  It  is  only  inference.  I  should  suppose  that  he  felt  that  he  must  go  ;  that  it 
was  unsafe  for  him  not  to  go. 

Question,  All  of  Judge  Blackford's  relations  or  connections  there  are  democrats,  are 
they  not  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  they  are  democrats.  Still,  Dr.  Blackford  told  me  on  one  occasioli 
afterward  that  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Nutting  were  radicals. 
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Question.  Did  yon  Dever  hear  of  a  case  occarring  about  the  Ist  of  May  last — that  of 
Peyton  McDonald — who  was  put  iu  the  calaboose  and  the  Ku-Klux  came  to  release  him 
and  the  citizens  prevented  it  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  large  a  body  of  men  did  you  understand  visited  the  calaboose  upon 
that  occasion  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  twenty  to  forty  men ;  something 
like  that. 

Qttestion.  Were  they  said  to  be  men  in  dis^ise  and  armed  f 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were  in  disguise;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
armed  or  not. 

Question.  Was  it  said  that  they  came  upon  horseback  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  came  upon  horseback. 

Question.  W^as  that  before  or  after  the  raid  upon  Judge  Blackford  T 

Attstcer.  Really,  I  cannot.tell ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after,  sir. 
Now,  I  recollect  the  occurrence  very  distinctly,  of  Mr.  McDonald,  because  he  shot  into 
a  house  I  went  around  to  see — a  house  I  have  tbe  control  of  as  executor. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  summoned  a  posse  that  met 
this  Ku-Klnx  band  and  drove  them  offf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a  posse  of  men  were  subpcpnaed  there  to  guard  it. 

Question.  Was  any  notice  of  that  outrage  taken  by  the  judicial  authorities? 

Answer. .Of  tbe  outrage  of  McDonald? 

Question.  Of  the  attempt  to  release  McDonald  f 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of,  further  than  a  guard  there ;  my  impression  is  that  I 
served  in  that  guard,  to  prevent  the  Ku-Klux  from  interfering  with  McDonald,  or  re- 
leasing him. 

Question.  Did  you  see  them  upon  that  occasion  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  served  the  second  night,  the  night  after  they  visited  there. 

Question  You  apprehended  a  return  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  1  will  say,  further,  I  think  if  the  citizens  of  Greensborough  had 
known  that  the  first  Ku-Klux  that  visited  Dr.  Blackford  were  coming  there,  if  they 
had  had  timely  warning,  they  would  have  turned  out  and  prevented  it. 

Question.  Did  they  volunteer  to  gnard  him  afterward  as  they  did  to  prevent  the  at- 
tack of  the  Ku-Klux  on  the  jail  f 

Answer.  There  was  no  further  attack. 

Question.  There  was  no  further  attack  on  the  calaboose  f 

Answer.  There  w^os  no  further  attack  at  that  time.  I  heard  the  citizens  express  a 
willingness  to  protect  him. 

Question.  Is  it  understood  that  he  took  refuge  in  the  woods  to  save  his  life  f 

Answer.  He  told  us  so. 

Question.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  it  f 

Answer.  None,  sir.    I  did  not  doubt  it ;  I  fully  believed  what  he  stated. 

Qtiestion.  Do  yon  not  think  his  life  was  in  danger  at  that  time  f 

Answer.  I  do,  sir ;  I  think  he  was  insecure,  and  so  stated  to  him. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  occurring  about  the  19th  of  August  last,  of 
some  men  riding  up  to  a  negro  meeting,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Greensborough, 
•  and  ordering  tiie  negroes  assembled  to  disperse,  and  afterward  firing  into  the  crowd  T 
Did  you  ever  hear  ot  that  case  ? 

Aitswer.  Ye^,  sir ;  what  time  did  you  say  T 

Question.  About  the  19th  of  August  last. 

Ansiver.  Well,  sir ;  I  understood  that  some  young  men,  or  some  men — I  did  not  learn 
that  they  were  in  disguise — passed  by  the  house  in  which  the  negroes  were  holding 
worship,  and  shot  into  tbe  house.  The  negroes  afterwards  proceeded,  or  went  to  a 
gentleman  in  tbe  neighborhood — !Mr.  Monett« — and  surrounded  his  house,  I  learned,  and 
shot  a  number  of  tinges  into  it,  attributing  to  Mr.  Monette  having  been  present  and 
being  one  of  these  men.    I  believe  those  are  about  the  facts  I  heard  in  regard  to  that. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Philip  Green,  a  colored  man,  who  had  his 
house  burned  by  a  body  of  disguised  men  in  Hale  County  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Now  I  know  of  anothci*  outrage  there,  sir,  on  Orlando,  or  Landy 
Charles.  It  seemed  some  negroes  went  to  Landy  Charles's  house  one  night,  and  shot 
into  it.  I  saw  a  number  of  bullet-boles.  They  injured  his  wife  very  much;  shot  her 
through  the  jaw.  A  few  days  afterwards  Dr.  Blackford  requested  that  I,  with  a  num- 
ber of  others — I  suppose  a  dozen — should  meet  him  over  in  Mr.  Gregg's  office.  We  went 
up  there,  and  he  told  us  of  this  outrage — we  had  heard  of  it  before — and  that  he  did 
not  think  it  would  stop  there.  Ho  stated  that  Jim  Green  and  this  old  man  Landy 
Charles  were  friends  of  Dr.  Jones  here,  and  that  thoy  were  trying  to  control  the  i)olitics 
of  Hale  County  ;  that  the  negroes  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  we  drew  the  inference 
from  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Blackford  that  this  was  to  defend  him.  He  stated  that 
there  would  be  a  meeting  on  that  day,  some  ten  miles  from  town,  at  the  place  of  a 
negro  named  Ned  McFadaen — the  plantation  belongs  to  Mrs.  Brooks ;  it  is  a  few  miles 
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from  one  of  my  plantations — and  that  he  thought  that  violenoe  would  occnr  there  that 
day,  and  he  call^  us  in  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  to  prevent  it.  WeU,  sir ;  the 
impression  upon  our  minds  was  that  Dr.  Blackford  was  likely  the  instif^ator  of  the 
attack  upon  Landy  Charles,  and  we  gave  no  enconragement  to  it  at  all.  We  told  him 
we  were  willing  to  do  anything  to  prevent  outrages  of  the  kind,  hut  would  take  no 
active  part  farther  than  that. 

Queation.  You  have  spoken  of  a  party  of  disguised  men  that  passed  through  Greens- 
horough  toward  Marion ;  did  you  understand  that  their  purpose  was  to  release  a  negro 
man,  who  was  a  prisoner,  from  the  Marion  jail,  and  lynch  him  f 

Answer,  As  I  stated  just  now,  my  memory  in  regard  to  their  ohject  is  indistinct.  My 
impression,  though,  is  that  it  was  to  release  some  one,  or  to  take  him  from  jail ; 
whether  to  release  him  or  not,  I  do  not  rememher. 

Question,  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  whipping  or  other  outrages  committed  hy 
bauds  of  men  in  disguise  within  your  recollection? 

Answer,  None,  sir,  that  I  remember. 

Questhn.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  attempts  to  influence  their  political  action  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  By  threats  or  other  oppressive  means  f 

Anstver,  None,  sir.  I  have  known,  though — I  have  myself  endeavored  to  influence 
their  political  actions  and  views,  and  I  have  known  a  number  of  instances. 

Question,  The  object  of  this  subscription,  if  I  get  your  meaning  correctly,  was  to 
induce  Dr.  Blackford  to  resign  his  office  and  leave  that  community  f 

Ausiver,  It  was  to  prevent  violence,  sir ;  to  prevent  any  violence  being  done  to  Dr. 
Blackford.  As  I  stated,  we  felt,  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Blackford,  that  he  was  insecure. 
The  object  was,  at  his  instance  and  request,  to  relieve  him,  or  induce  him  to  leave,  and 
by  that  means  prevent  any  violence  beiug  done  to  him. 

Question,  Would  you  have  raised  this  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  his  prop- 
erty upon  any  other  condition  than  that  he  snould  leave  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Was  there  not  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  him  f 

Ansxcer,  O,  yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  property  than  it  was  worth  f 

Answer,  It  is  a  very  full  valuation.  I  would  take  20  per  cent,  off"  of  my  stock  very 
gladly  to  sell  it.  He  made  it  a  condition  that  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Tucker,  should 
be  one  of  the  appraisers,  which  he  was. 

Question,  Do  you  not  think  he  sold  his  property,  resigned  his  office,  and  left  the  com- 
munity under  duress  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir;  he  felt  apprehensive;  he  did  not  feel  safe:  he  did  not  feel  secure, 
very  evidently  ;  but,  as  I  stated  to  you,  he  declared  there  to  the  negroes,  in  that  public 
speech,  that  he  did  not  leave  involuntarily. 

Question,  But  I  understand  you  to  say  he  was  very  much  intoxicated  then  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  very  much  intoxicated  then — very  much. 

Question,  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  si)eecU  indicated  his  true  sentiments  f 

Anstper,  Well,  sir,  I  think  Dr.  Blackford  felt  very  much  alarmed  at  the  visitation  of 
those  disguised  men. 

Question,  Do  you  believe  he  resigned  his  office  freely  f 

Answer,  I  think  be  would  have  remained  there  had  he  felt  secure,  and  held  his  office ; 
I  am  satisfied  of  that,  sir. 

Question,  Did  not  the  community,  in  various  ways,  take  measures  to  let  the  doctor 
know  that  his  presence  there  was  not  any  longer  desirable  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  he  knew  very  well  that  there  were  very  few  who 
wished  him  to  be  there,  because  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  tire-braud ;  they  did  not 
know  what  his  presence  might  lead  to  at  any  time. 

Question,  How  many  were  parties  to  that  subscription  to  raise  the  purchase-money 
for  his  property  f 

An^cer,  I  do  not  know  how  man)' — fifteen  or  twenty. 

Question,  Did  it  embrace  the  loading  men  in  your  commnnity  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  there  were  but  few  leading  men  who  did  not  subscribe.  Colonel 
Allen  Jones  was  one  ;  Mr.  Stolenwork  was  another,  and,  I  think,  one  of  the  Mr.  Stick- 
neys,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Charles  Stickuey,  and  Mr.  Latimer. 

Question.  Were  the  subscribers  all  democrats  f 

Answer,  Not  democrats,  sir. 

Question,  Do  they  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir.    I  am  not  a  democrat. 

Question,  You  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f 

Answer,  1  vote  a  conservative  ticket. 

Question.  WiU  you  give  the  distinction  between  the  coDservative  ticket  and  demo- 
cratic ticket  f 

Anstcer,  I  vote  for  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  radicals. 

Question,  It  is  just  a  question  of  names,  is  it  not  f 
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Answer,  Well,  no,  sir ;  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  names.  It  is  called,  indifferently, 
the  democratic  party  and  conservative  party.  We  say  it  is  conservative — old-line 
whigs  and  democrats  acting  together  to  put  down  the  radicals. 

(^taiion.  Yon  co-operate  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  North,  do  you  not  f 

Antwer,  Yes,  sir,  and  here. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Quaiitm,  Was  not  that  term  "  conservative  ^^  added  for  the  porpose  of  gratifying  old- 
line  whigs  a  liUle  f 

Answer.  I  think  so,  sir ;  I  think  they  onght  to  be  gratified  a  little ;  they  have  a 
pretty  heavy  load  to  carry. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qwstion,  Do  you  know  that  Judge  Blackford  ever  told  the  negroes  that  they  ought 
to  revenge  the  death  of  Webb  f 

An9W€r.  Yes,  sir. 

QuMtion,  How  do  you  know  it  f 

Anmcer,  I  heard  hun  say  it. 

Questum.  How  did  he  say  they  ought  to  revenge  his  death  f 

Answer,  He  did  not  tell  them  how ;  he  told  them  they  ought  to  revenge  his  death ; 
that  it  was  an  outrageous  murder  committed  there. 

QuesHon,  Did  he  say  this  in  a  public  speech  T 

Answer,  Ko,  sir ;  but  down  near  the  stable,  sir,  where  there  was  a  number  of  negroes. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  a  threat  that  lie  could  have  the  town  burned 
down? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  him  make  the  threat,  but  I  heard  of  his  making  it. 

Question.  Rumor  is  frequently  very  fallacious,  is  it  not  f 

Answer,  Very,  very  often. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  five  thousand  negroes  stood  at  his  back,  or  were 
under  his  control  ?  • 

Answer,  I  think  I  have,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  X  understand  you  to  say  that  this  squad  of  Federal  soldiers  went  after 
Dr.  Blackford  up  into  the  hills  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  so  reported  to  me. 

Question,  Who  sent  them  there  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  who  sent  them  there,  but  my  impression  was  that  they  had 
been  induced  to  go  up  there  by  persons  who  were  not  friendly  to  Dr.  Blackford. 

Quesiion,  Did  t-ney  capture  him  f 

Anwoer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  they  go  to  capture  him  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  simply  heard  this  report. 

Question,  Is  that  the  understanding? 

Answ^,  That  was  the  understanding,  as  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Tucker. 

Question,  Did  they  go  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  or  in  uniform  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know. 

Question,  Have  you  not  heard  it  said  that  they  went  in  citizen's  clothes  to  make  the 
capture  T 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  sent  there  by  citizens  of  the  town, 
have  you  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  What  led  yon  to  suppose  they  were  sent  by  citizens? 

Answer.  They  had  been  there  but  a  few  days,  and  I  had  supposed  that  they  were 
very  likely  influenced  by  people  inimical  to  Dr.  Blackford ;  and — I  will  state  now  a 
little  further  in  regard  to  that — immediately  after  the  killing  of  Aleck  Webb,  a  number  of 
nej^oes — the  whole  country  down  below  there  was  filled  with  negroes — looked  for  John 
Orick,  who  killed  Webb.  They  got  after  a  young  man  named  Gewer,  and  it  is  quite  a 
large  family,  and  they  run  him  through  the  bushes,  and  ho  was  brought  up  through 
town.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  learned  he  was  brought  through  town  by  the  negroes 
and  marched  up  to  Dr.  Blackford's  office,  bare-footed,  and  his  clothes  tremendously 
torn.  They  had  pursued  him  through  the  woods  quite  a  distance,  and,  in  that  condi- 
tion, he  was  carried  to  Blackford's  office.  There  are  a  number  of  these  Qewers,  quite  a 
large  family,  and  pretty  respectable  people.  That,  of  course,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dignation, a  great  deal  of  hate,  from  that  section  down  there,  to  Dr.  Blackford,  and  my 
impression  was,  without  any  cause  but  a  mere  impression,  that  the  probability  was 
that  they  were  influenced  by  some  of  these  people,  the  friends  of  thia  yoang  man 
Gewer ;  that  they  had  been  influenced  to  go  up  there  by  friends  of  young  Gewer. 

Question,  Was  it  understood  at  the  time  that  their  purpose  was  to  assassinate  Black- 
fcn-d? 

Answer,  I  know  nothing  except  what  Mr.  Tucker  told  me. 
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Question,  Was  that  his  opinion  f 

Answer.  That  is  what  he  said  he  had  learned,  and  so  soon  as  I  learned  it  I  took  the 
steps  I  stated. 

Question,  After  this  party  of  soldiers  went  in  pursuit  of  Dr.  Blackford,  he  renounced 
his  republican  views,  and  renounced  his  office  of  probata  judge  ? 

Jnsiccr.  Yes,  sir;  he  used  to  be  a  democrat. 

Question,  Was  it  understood  he  made  that  declaration  and  renunciation  in  view  of 
the  danger  he  was  in  f 

Ansicer,  1  thought  that.  I  did  not  believe  at  €hat  time  that  Dr.  Blackford  was  a  re- 
publican. I  believed  it  was  only  for  policy — for  office ;  that  was  my  impression  at  the 
time.    In  his  private  conversation  with  me  he  always  deuied  it. 

Question.  My  question  was,  whether  it  was  the  general  belief  that  he  came  out  with 
that  renunciation  in  order  to  appease  the  public  feeling  against  him  f 

Anstver,  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  public  belief  was,  sir. 

Question,  After  he  had  renounced  his  heretical  views,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  and 
he  made  friends  ? 

Ans^cer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  were  willing  to  welcome  bim,  now  that  he  was  a  good  democrat  again, 
and  made  confession  of  his  past  errors  T 

Answer,  No,  sir  j  it  was  particularly  in  reference  to  the  remark  he  had  made  to  those 
negroes  in  that  riot ;  not  to  his  political  views.  A  man  might  be  a  radical,  and  still 
we  would  treat  him  with  every  degree  of  respect  and  consideration.  I  have  invited 
radicals  to  my  house,  and  it  has  been  but  a  very  few  nights  since  a  republican  was  at 
my  house. 

Question,  How  long  after  this  renunciation  of  his  politics  before  ho  was  a  candidate 
for  probate  judge  f 

Answer,  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  first  appointed  probate  judge,  and  was  after- 
wards elected.    I  do  not  know  what  length  of  time. 

Question,  1  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the 
laws  have  beA  enforced  against  any  man  concerned  in  these  acts  of  violence,  or 
attempted  violence,  to  which  you  have  referre<l  ? 

Anstver,  No,  sir.    I  do  not  remember  of  any  instance  where  they  have  been  punished. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  indictment  having  been  found? 

Answer,  None,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  the  parties  even,  sir.  I  do  not  know  any  of  the 
parties  singled  out. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  earnest,  determined  eifort,  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  find  out  who  these  men  are  who  have  been  concerned  in  these  various  out- 
rages f 

Answer,  No,  sir.  We  would  not  know  where  to  start  to  find  them  out ;  to  ferret 
them  out. 

Question.  Suppose  that  a  good  citizen  in  the  town  of  GreensboroughjWho  was  held 
in  good  esteem  by  the  people,  had  been  visited  at  night  by  a  band  of  disguised  men, 
such  as  visited  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nutting,  are  you  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole 
community  would  have  been  aroused,  and  a  most  earnest  and  determined* effort  made 
to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  t  he  outrage,  and  bring  them  to  justice  t 

Answer;  I  have  no  doubt  but  efforts  would  have  been  made. 

Question,  Have  you  any  doubt  that  effort  would  have  been  successful  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  doubt  it  very  much,  if  it  was  a  private,  secret  organization,  sir. 

Question.  If  those  men  came  in  a  body,  mounted  upon  horseback,  could  they  not  easily 
have  been  tracked  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  on  public  roads. 

Question.  Could  it  not  have  been  ascertained  whether  they  had  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment at  this  place  or  that  place  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Could  it  not  have  been  ascertained,  by  diligence,  where  they  had  obtained 
their  arms  and  money ;  where  they  had  obtained  their  horses ;  where  they  had  obtained 
their  disguises,  or  the  material  to  make  their  disguises  ?  Do  you  not  think  a  deter- 
mined effort  on  the  part  of  the  community  would  have  led  to  their  detection  ? 

Ansicer.  Well,  sir,  a  great  deal  might  have  been  done  in  that  way,  sir — a  great  deal ; 
and  perhaps  it  might  have  led  to  their  detection. 

Question.  Is  it  possible  that,  in  a  populous  community,  like  Hale  County,  a  public 
outrage  of  that  kind,  if  committed  upon  a  prominent  citizen  in  good  repute,  could  have 
failed  of  the  detection  of  the  perpetrator  1 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  was  possible,  sir;  still  I  think  the  probabilities  are  they 
might  have  been  traced,  with  proper  vigilance. 

Question.  Would  not  the  liability  of  detection  be  increased  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  who  were  confederated  together  in  the  enterprise  t 

Atiswer.  Yes,  I  should  think  it  would,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  any  doubt,  if  a  prominent  citizen  like  James  J.  Garrett  had  been 
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murdered  that  night  by  this  band  of  disgnised  men,  that  they  woald  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  would  have  been  brought  to  justice  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  a  very  great  effort  would  have  been  used  to  have  brought 
them  to  justice,  if  he  had  been  killed.  I  think  this,  though,  that  perhaps  there  would 
not  have  been  so  great  an  effort  made  to  have  ascertaineuthe  fact,  if  Mr.  Garrett  had 
only  been  visited,  and  not  murdered.  If  he  had  been  murdered,  there  would  have  been 
more  effort  made. 

Qu4xtion.  But  was  not  the  offense  essentially  the  same,  if  it  was  apparent  that  they 
intended  murder  f 

Answer,  But  we  did  not  know  positively  that  they  intended  murder ;  it  might  have 
been  either  bodily  harm  or  iudignitj'. 

Question.  If  that  community  be  a  law-loving  and  law-abiding  community,  why  should 
they  not  set  their  faces  as  determinedly  against  the  violators  of  law  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Blackford  as  any  other  citizen  in  higher  esteem  T 

Answer.  1  think  a  majority  of  the  citizens  did  feel  a  willingness  to  do  anything  they 
could. 

Question.  But  what  did  they  do  f 

Anstcer.  They  did  nothing  that  I  know  of  specially,  except  to  condemn  it. 

Question.  Did  they  sit  upon  their  store  boxes  and  whittle  and  discuss  the  matter  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  extent  of  the  effort  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  extent  of  the  effort  we  made;  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  else  who  did  anything. 

Question.  Do  you  sustain  the  general  statement  that  you  made  upon  your  examina- 
tion by  General  Blair,  that  you  had  heard  of  no  instance  where  the  laws  were  not  exe- 
cuted, if,  in  iioint  of  fact,  the  laws  were  not  executed  against  a  single  person  of  those 
men  banded  together  and  disguised  for  the  purpose  oi  violating  and  overriding  the 
law? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  never  knew ;  they  were  not  apprehended ;  they  were  not  brought 
to  justice,  sir.  So  far  as  anybody  was  brought  forward,  they  were  tried  and  punished, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Question.  The  laws  never  are  enforced  unless  they  are  called  into  force  by  the  action 
of  one  or  more  citizens,  are  they  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  the  action  of  the  officers  of  the  county. 

Question.  But  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  f 

Answer.  I  think  they  would,  sir.  I  think  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Greens- 
borough  would  have  co-operated  with  the  officers. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  if  they  could  have  found  them  out,  they  would  have  sent 
these  men  concerned  in  that  outrage  upon  Mrs.  Nutting  to  the  penitentiary  for  an  as- 
sault with  intent  to  commit  murder  f 

Anstcer.  I  think  so,  if  they  were  tried,  sir.  It  is  very  hard  to  send  a  man  to  the  pen- 
itentiary unless  he  commits  the  offense.  If  they  had  killed,  then  I  think  they  would 
have  been  sent  without  a  doubt. 

Quehifion.  Has  Dr.  Blackford,  to  your  knowlodge,  ever  violated  the  law  iu  Hale 
County  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  of  any  violation  of  the  law,  sir.  Drunkenness  and 
profanity  are  violations  of  law,  1  believe. 

Question.  Is  he  singular  in  that  community  in  drinking  liquor  and  swearing  f 

Answei'.  Ho  was ;  he  became  so. 

Question.  I  mean  is  his  case  exceptional,  or  are  these  vices  common  f 

AnstDer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  common.  There  are  a  few  men  who  are  addicted  to 
that ;  but  of  lute  he  got  t^  drinking  a  great  deal. 

Question.  Is  it  very  common  in  Hale  County  for  men  to  drink  stimulants  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  is  derogatory  to  a  man's  standing,  is  it  f 

Answer.  If  he  drinks  them  to  drunkenness,  it  is. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Dr.  Blackford  was  ever  an  habitual  drunkard  T 

Anstcer.  He  was  a  man  that  drank  a  great  deal.  I  saw  very  little  of  Dr.  Blackford, 
except  upon  special  occasions ;  I  would  see  him  pass,  going  down  to  Mrs.  Nutting's.  I 
met  uim  frequently  in  the  nK>rninj^. 

Question.  How  populous  a  town  is  Greensborough  f 

Answer.  Fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  inhabitants,  I  suppose,  sir. 

Question.  Did  not  his  administration  as  judge  of  the  probate  court  give  pretty  gen- 
eral satisfaction  f 

Answer.  Well,  I  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  regarded  as  an  honest  man  iu  his  judicial  capacity? 

Anstocr,  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  there  was  very  general  confidence  In  his  integrity. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  corruption  imputed  to  him  as  a  judge  T 

Answer.  None,  sir. 

Question.  Then  he  stood  fair  in  that  respect  with  the  community  f 
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Jnmper.  So  fax  as  I  know.  There  has  been  a  little  matter  since,  bnt  I  have  no  denbt 
it  was  an  omission  with  him.  I  had  a  bill  presented  since  he  left  for  a  fee  which  I  had 
paid,  bnt  I  think  he  neglected  to  enter  it.    1  do  not  attribute  it  to  his  dishonesty. 

Question.  Was  there  not  a  committee  which  examined  the  books  about  the  time  he 
surrendered  the  office,  and  made  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  books  in  the  office  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  the  ^rand  jury  examined  his  books. 

Question,  Was  the  report  favorable  T 

Answer.  1  never  heanl  anything  t-o  the  contrary. 

Question.  And  he  served  as  a  judge  two  years  and  a  half— July,  1866,  until  January, 
1871 1 

Answer.  It  was  a  considerable  time — two  or  three  years ;  I  do  not  remember  the  time. 
I  do  not  know  when  he  went  in,  and  could  not  tell  the  time  exactly  when  he  went 
out. 

Question.  Do  you  not  consider  it  somewhat  to  his  credit  to  have  administered  that 
important  office  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  have  his  course  generally  approved  as  an 
impartial,  fair  man  f 

Answer.  1  think  that  is  a  little  stronger  than  the  facts ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  looked 
upon  as  impartial,  and  always  fair.  I  beard  of  some  instances  in  which  it  was  thought 
he  had  not  dealt  fairly,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Question.  Did  you  over  know  of  a  judge  where  such  imputations  were  not  made  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  kuown  them.  I  think  of  his  successor  in  office  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  kind,  ^nd  his  predecessor. 

Question,  You  have  spoken  of  a  suspicion  that  existed  against  Dr.  Blackford  of  hav- 
ing fired  two  buildings  f 

Ansteer,  No,  sir,  not  having  fired. 

Question.  Of  having  instigated  the  firing  of  two  buildings.  Will  you  please  state  to 
the  committee  the  grounds  of  that  suspicion.    What  knowledge  have  you  of  that  fact  f 

Ansteer.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  the  world.  I  heard  suspicions — intima- 
tions, you  know — that  he  had  instigated  the  setting  fire. 

Question.  Was  that  apy  thing  more  than  mere  suspicion  f 

Answer.  Nothing  more  than  mere  suspicion.  There  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  set 
one  of  the  houses  on  fire.  The  first  house  was  a  stable,  and  it  was  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  was  an  accident ;  bnt  then  in  the  case  of  the  shop  of  Mr.  Johnson,  which 
was  a  wheelwright-shop,  the  splinters  had  been  cut  up  and  deposited,  and  shavings  col- 
lected, and  they  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  it  was  discovered  ftud  put  out. 

Question.  There  were  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  other  persons  in  Greens- 
borough  who  might  have  done  that  f 

Ansteer.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  he  ever  did  meddle  between  hands  on  plan- 
tations and  their  employers  f 

Ansteer.  I  have  given  you  an  instance  of  what  I  deem  an  interference  on  my  planta- 
tion. 

Question.  Does  your  knowledge  termiuate  with  instance  T 

Ansteer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  persons  who  would  say  they  were 
satisfied  Dr.  Blackford's  influence  was  detrimental. 

Question,  Whenever  a  do^  gets  a  bad  name  it  is  very  common  for  everybody  to  have 
something  to  say  against  him  f 

Ansteer.  Yes,  sir,  and  a  good  many  are  apt  to  give  him  a  kick ;  still  there  are  some,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  who  are  (Usposed  to  hold  him  up  as  long  as  they  can. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

QtiestUm.  Is  not  the  judge  of  probate,  according  to  the  law  of  your  State,  made  the 
judge  of  contracts  between  freedmen  and  their  employers? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  when  it  is  brought  before  him. 

Qtiestion.  It  was  for  that  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  freedmen  applied  to  Dr.  Black- 
ford f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  the  old  negro  said  that  Dr.  Blackford  told  him  the  law  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  signed  l^fore  him,  or  at  his  office — that  the  law  required  it, 
and  if  he  did  not  do  it  he  would  be  damned  if  he  did  not  enforce  the  law  against  him, 
and  punish  him. 

Question,  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  the  negro  was  partially  right  in  that,  was 
he  not  f 

Ansteer,  No,  sir ;  the  law  does  not  require  that  a  contract  shall  be  signed  before  the 
judge  of  probate,  or  that  the  jud^e  shall  have  anything  to  do  with  the  contract  with 
the  negro  except  to  enforce  it  as  judge  of  probate--enforce  a  compliance  with  the  con- 
tract, as  I  understand  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  are  your  feelings  toward  Dr.  Blackford  at  this  time;  are  they  of  a 
kindly  character;  do  you  meet  him  as  a  friend,  and  take  him  by  t^e  haudf 
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Answer.  I  treat  him  politely;  not  as  a  friend.  I  have  nofc  recognized  him  as  a 
friend  for  a  long  time ;  but  I  treat4id  him  politely,  and  felt  a  desire  that  ne  would  do  well, 
and  I  feel  so  yet,  but  I  have  not  felt  kindly  toward  Dr.  Blackford,  or  spoken  to  him, 
since  he  came  back,  after  selling  us  the  house,  and  making  us  the  promise  which  he 
^d ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  since. 
Question,  Is  he  a  man  of  general  intelligence  f 

Jii«trer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  very  fair  intelligence.  I  consider  him  a 
good  physician. 

Question,  What  do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  a  Ku-Klnx  organization  in  Hale 
County  f 
Answer,  1  know  nothing  of  it,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  organization  in  Hale  County  f 

Anstier.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Is  it  your  belief  that  these  bands  of  disguised  men,  of  which  yon  have 
spoken,  belong,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  Hale  County  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  My  impression  is  that  they  do  not  belong  to  Hale 
County.  There  may  have  been  some  in  Hale  County  who  did  belong  to  them.  I  think 
it  was  very  likely. 

Question,  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  that  order  in  times  past, 
whether  known  by  that  name  or  '^  the  White  Brotherhood,"  or  any  other  name,  in  your 
county  f 

Answer,  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  organiz^ion  in  my  county. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  it  existed  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Alabama! 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  cannot  doubt  it,  because  I  heard  of  them,  and  I  saw  these  dis- 
guised men  pass  through  town.    I  cannot  doubt  it. 

Question,  What  were  understood  to  be  the  objects  of  that  organization  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  have  supposed  it  was  to  punish  men  who  could  not  be  reached 
otherwise  by  law;  who  were  doing,  as  they  conceived,  wrongs  to  the  country,  and  they 
became  the  judges,  and  for  that  reason  I  condemn  it,  sir. 

Question,  Is  it  your  understanding  that  their  violence  was  directed  generally  toward 
men  of  republican  sentiments — members  of  the  republican  partv  ? 

Answer,  W^ell,  y^,  sir;  I  think  so,  because  lately,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  they  have 
been  the  only  offenders. 

Question,  The  only  offenders  against  the  law  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  not  the  only  offenders  against  the  law,  but  the  only  offenders  that 
would  likely  lead  to  an  organization  to  punish  them. 

Question,  Were  their  offenses  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  not  be  reached  by 
the  courts,  and  punished  by  the  courts  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  any  offenses  except  what  I  have 
stated  to  you,  that  occurred  to  me. 

Question,  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  those  Ku-Klux  visits  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  directed  against  men  who  held  obnoxious  political  sentiments  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Bccklky  : 

Question,  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  purchase  of  which  yon  have  spoken 

Eertained  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Blackford's  property — lus  real  estate 
eref 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  nnderstand  that  anything  else  was  included  in  that  agreement  but 
his  own  propoerty  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  house  and  lot  and  office  that  were  included  in  the  pur- 
chase. 

Question,  The  building  the  office  was  inf 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  it  was  almost  attached  to  it. 

Question,  You  understand  pretty  thoroughly  the  terms  of  that  agreement  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  at  the  time,  and  know  all  abont  it,  or  did  know  all 
about  it. 

Question,  Then  yon  think  there  was  no  agreement  between  Dr.  Blackford  and  his 
successor  in  the  office  f 

Ansicer,  None,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Question,  You  think,  then,  that  there  was  no  sale  of  his  office — the  office  of  probate 
judge  r 

Answer,  No,  sir;  there  was  no  sale  of  his  office;  it  was  a  proposition  which  he  made. 
He  proposed  to  us  that  he  would  resign  his  office  if  we  would  buy  his  property,  and 
leave  the  State,  and  not  return  to  Greensborough  ;  that  was  his  proposition  made  to 
us  when  he  sent  for  us.  Very  well ;  we  acceded  to  that,  and  told  himr  we  would  en- 
deavor to  do  it,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  we  would  give  him  what  protection  we 
could.     He  asked  us  if  we  thought  we  could  give  him  protection,  and  we  told  him  no. 
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we  did  not  conceive  how  we  conld  give  him  protection ;  that  disguised  men  might  come 
as  they  had  come. 

Question.  It  has  heen  stated  hy  a  witness  hefore  ns  that  there  was  an  agreement,  some 
understanding,  between  Dr.  Blackford  and  his  successor  in  office ;  do  you  think  there 
was  such  an  agreement  f 

Answer.  I  have  never  suspected  any  such  thing. 

Question.  You  had  no  reason  to  know  who  the  successor  wasf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  there  were  two  aspirants  or  candidates.  I  reckon  I  would  do  one 
party  injustice  to  say  aspirant  of  one  party— Mr.  Garrett.  Many  of  us  were  anxious  ho 
should  be  appointed,  and  sent  a  petition  to  the  governor.  The  old  judge  of  probate 
applied  again,  and  a  very  lar^e  petition  was  sent  up  for  him— Judge  Hut<;hinson — who 
was  turned  out,  and  Judge  Blackford  put  in  in  his  stead. 

Question.  He  was  not  appointed  f 

Anstoer.  No,  sir ;  and  Mr.  Garrett  was  not,  but  Mr.  Hodson  was  appointed.  It  was 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding.  I  think  it  was  the  extreme  ardor  of  Hutchinson's 
friends  and  Garrett's  friends  that  caused  the  appointment  of  Hodson. 

Question.  Governor  Lindsay  says  in  his  testimony :  '^  I  accepted  his  resignation  with 
the  belief  that  he  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  successor,  a  man  of  very 
good  standing — a  democrat,  but  of  moderate  views."  You  know  of  no  such  agreement 
or  understanding  f 

Answer.  No, sir;  none. 

By  Mr.  Blaiit. 

Question.  You  knew  that  he  had  agreed  to  resign  his  office  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  condition  of  the  purchase. 

Question.  The  whole  consideration  of  the  purchase,  almost,  was  to  get  rid  of  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  to  get  rid  of  his  bad  influence  and  the  liability  of  trouble ;  that 
was  what  we  all  feared. 

Question.  To  that  extent  it  was  the  purchase  of  his  resignation  f 

Answer.  Of  course  it  was  the  purchase  of  his  resignation,  because  that  was  a  part  of 
the  agreement. 

Question.  Was  there  any  inducement  which  would  have  made  you  purchase  that  pro- 
perty, other  than  that  his  resignation  was  to  accompany  it  f 

Answer.  No,  sir,  none ;  and  that  he  was  to  leave  the  country.  I  would  not  otherwise 
have  subscribed  a  dollar,  nor  asked  one  man  to  give  a  cent. 

Question.  You  felt  that  he  was  an  incubus  on  the  community  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  A  dangerous  man  f  ^ 

Answe)\  Yes,  sir.  I  felt  that  if  any  bodily  injury  was  done  Dr.  Blackford  our  town 
might  be  burned  down  at  any  time.  - 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 


Question.  And  ^ou  felt  he  was  in  danger  of  bodily  harm  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  so  told  him.    I  agreed  fully  with  hi 


him. 


Demopolis,  Alabama,  October  28, 1871. 

A.  A.  J.  RIDDLE  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  the  examination 
will  be  conducted  by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  doctor,  and  what  is  your  occupation  f 

Answer.  At  McKinley,  six  miles  southeast  of  Livingston.  I  am  a  planter  and 
physician. 

Question.  St^te,  if  you  please,  how  long  yon  have  lived  in  this  county. 

Answer.  I  have  lived  here  sixteen  years. 

Question.  Were  you  present  on  a  recent  occasion  at  Linden  when  a  speech  was  made 
by  Mr.  Jones,  of  this  place  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State,  if  you  please,  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  got  to  Linden  on  the  7th  of  the  month;  I  think  that  was  the 
time  the  speech  was  made. 

Question.  September  or  October  f 

Anstoer.  The  7th  of  this  month.  October;  I  got  there  early  in  the  morning.  Pretty 
soon  after  I  arrived,  I  understoocl  that  Mr.  Jouos  was  there  to  speak.  I  did  not  see 
him  when  he  came ;  not  until  about  10  o'clock,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Jones  walking  fi'om 
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the  bot«1  to  the  court-honso,  and  from  tko  court-hoase  across  tbe  street,  and  np  tbe 
street  to  the  hotel  again.  I  spoke  to  him  as  he  p:isscd  up  the  street,  aud  had  some 
httle  talH  with  him,  and  then  very  soon  he  went  to  the  court-house  aud  commenced 
speaking;  I  was  across  the  street,  I  suppose  about  seveut.y  yards,  perhaps,  from  where 
he  was  speaking  in  the  balcony  of  the  court-house ;  I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street;  I  did  not  go  where  he  was  speaking;  I  siippose  be  spoke  about  twenty  min- 
utes before  he  was  interrupted,  or  anything  s^iid.  I  cannot  repeat  what  he  said  in  his 
speech. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  what  be  saidf 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  remember  it.  The  first  thin^  that  caused  an  inter- 
niption  to  Mr.  Jones  was  a  misunderstanding.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  tbo  dem- 
ocratic candidates  of  this  county  had  written  him,  or  desired  him  to  procure  the  votes 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  couhty  to  insure  their  election.  Mr.  McNeill,  one  of  the 
candidates,  was  present,  and  interrupted  him  to  know  if  that  was  the  fact,  if  he  under- 
6too<;l  bim  in  that  way.  He  said  not,  and  told  him  that  in  the  xirimary  election  of 
this  county  that  all  the  democratic  candidates  desired  the  colored  people's  votes;  that 
was  explained  satisfactorily,  and  he  proceeded  in  bis  speech ;  and  was  interrupted, 
from  that  time  on.  repeatedly. 

Question.  He  was  interrupted  f 
*  Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Jones  was  intemipted  ;  he  spoke  about,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
collect, half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  and  he 
then  remarked,  "  I  have  been  a  public  speaker  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  I  know 
when  there  is  danger,  and  from  the  looks  of  the  people  hero  I  see  there  is  clanger,  and 
I  am  going  to  quit  speaking  ; "  at  that  time  there  were  four  colored  men  went  back  of 
the  room,  or  to  the  back  part  of  the  court-house — he  was  speaking  in  the  balcouy — I 
do  not  know  for  what  purpose  they  went  there  ;  in  a  few  minutes  they  came  out; 
though  before  this  time  I  requested  Mr.  Jones  to  speak  on,  and  said  that  he  should  not 
bo  molested,  and  desired  the  people  to  be  quiet;  but  he  thought  proper  not  to  do  so; 
when  these  colored  people  came  out  of  the  back  room — I  do  not  know  whether  he 
sent  them  or  not — when  they  came  out  in  front  where  he  was,  Mr.  Jones  re- 
marked in  a  tolerably  low  tone  of  voice,  "  Well,  we'll  fight  it  out."  When  he  said 
that,  the  white  people  that  were  standing  in  front  of  him  all  dispersed  and  ran 
to  diflerent  parts  of  the  town,  and  at  that  time  ho  started  and  took  off  his 
breast-pin  and  his  watch ;  and,  I  think,  ho  gave  Mr.  Giles,  the  deputy  sheriff,  his 
pocket-book  ;  just  at  that  time  his  umbrella  was  near,  and  he  pulled  out  of  his  um- 
brella a  pistol— I  suppose  about  that  Ion ;r,  [illustrating,]  two  feet  long  or  twenty  inches 
long — and  came  down  the  stairs ;  and  about  the  time  he  was  going  out  of  the  doorway, 
he  remarked,  "  if  any  man  had  anything  against  him,  ho  was  now  prepared  to  fight  ;'* 
and  that  was  about  all  that  was  said  about  that  time.  The  white  people  were  gather- 
ing around  him.  Mr.  McNeill  came  up  very  near  him,  aud  Mr.  Jones  handed  out  his 
pistol — he  had  only  one  pistol  in  his  hand — handed  out  his  pistol,  and  told  Mr.  McNeill, 
"On  a  previous  occasion  you  saved  my  life,  and  I  want  you  to  do  it  again  ;"  and  be 
gave  him  his  pistol.  Just  before  that  time  a  pistol  was  fired  off  by  some  person, 
whether  accidentally  or  otherwise  I  do  not  know,  or  by  whom.  I  then  had  got  out  of 
the  crowd  aud  gone  away  from  them.  I  had  tried  to  quiet  them  ;  finding  1  could  not 
do  so,  I  had  left  them  and  gone  off,  and  I  did  not  see  where  Mr.  Jones  was  ;  I  supposed 
he  had  gone  off,  until  Judge  Young  scut  a  messenger  to  me  to  go  to  the  chancery  court 
to  him,  in  the  court-house.  I  went  there,  aud  knocked  at  the  door ;  when  I  got  in  the 
room,  I  found  Mr.  Jones  there,  very  much  frightened  ;  he  insisted  on  my  trying  to  save 
his  life  ;  I  think  his  remark  was,  "  Can't  you  leading  citizens  stop  the  people  from  mur- 
dering me?*'  I  think  that  was  the  remark.  I  told  him  I  would  do  all  that  I  could. 
We  remained  in  the  chancellor's  room  for  eome  time  ;  and  I  proposed  several  means  of 
his  escape  ;  among  other,  I  proposed  that  I  would  go  out  aud  get  a  horse  for  him,  and 
pnt  it  in  a  place  where  he  could  get  on  the  horse,  and  make  his  escape  ;  he  thought 
not — ho  thought  proper  not  to  do  so.  Jones  then  proposed  to  Judge  Young  that  if  he 
(Jone8)would  relinquish  his  political  opinions,  give  up  the  canvass  forsherifl*,  and  go  home 
and  become  a  peaceable  and  quiet  citizen,  did  lie  (Young)  think  that  if  he  went  out  and 
made  that  statement,  the  people  would  be  satisfied  f  Judge  Young  remarked,  ho  did 
dot  know  that  they  would.  I  proposed  that  ho  should  not  do  that;  tbat  the  people 
were  too  much  enraged;  that  ne  had  better  make  the  writing,  and  see  if  the  people 
outside  would  indorse  it.  That  was  done,  and  they  did  indorse  it ;  aud  Mr.  Jones  came 
out  of  the  room,  and  voluntarily  made  a  statement  that  he  was  done  with  ])olltics,  and 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  it ;  tbat  he  was  going  home  to  attend  to  his  business, 
and  vote  for  Captain  Harrison  for  sheriff;  and  desired  that  several  citizens  should 
guard  him  across  Chicasabogue  Creek.  He  selected  the  citizens  himself ;  they  went 
across  the  creek  and  returned  in  an  hour  or  two.    I  think  those  are  about  the  facts. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Jones,  when  became  down,  say  anything  to  the  negroes f 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  engage  in  the  fight  f 

Ansxccr.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  say  that ;  ho  made  no  statements  to  the  negroes. 

95  A 
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Question.  You  undei'stood  tbat  when  ho  came  down  he  pulled  off  his  valnahles,  and 
handed  them  over  to  the  deputy  sheriflf,  and  declared  that  ho  was  going  down  for  a 
fight  f 

Ansicer,  When  the  negroes  came  out  of  the  back  room  of  the  court-house,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  negroes  said  to  him,  but  Mr.  Jones,  in  an  audible  voice,  said,  **  Well, 
then,  we  will  fight  it  out ;  "  that  was  the  first  word ;  and  then  ho  pulled  oft'  his  breast- 
pin, and  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and,  I  think,  his  watch,  and  gave  them  to  the  dep- 
uty sherift' ;  when  he  came  down  from  the  court-house  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  his 
first  remark,  when  he  got  down,  w^as,  "Now,  if  anybody  has  anything  against  me,  I 
am  ready  to  fight ; "  and  at  that  time  there  was  ii  wagon  standing  near  the  palings  of 
the  court-house ;  I  think  about  twenty  negroes  were  around  there  with  guns ;  some 
think  more ;  they  parted,  one  squad  one  side  and  one  the  other  side,  above  and  below 
him. 

Question.  Ranging  themselves  along  with  him? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  one  above  him  and  the  other  below  him ;  about  this  way,  [illus- 
trating.] 

Question.  Were  they  all  armed  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  all  were ;  a  gi'eat  many  of  those  that  were  not  armed  ran  down 
the  hill,  und  ran  off;  but  those  that  had  guns  occupied  their  position  after  ho  had  left. 

Question.  By  his  side  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Alter  Jones  had  left  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  the  black  people  knew  where  he  was. 

Question.  This  is  after  he  had  retired  into  his  room  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  into  the  court-room. 

Question.  Was  any  violence  done  to  Jones ;  did  anybody  strike  him  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  several — I  could  not  tell ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment ;  I  was  going  ux>  there  and  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  excitement ;  I  saw  there 
were  a  great  many  excited;  I  saw  several  rub  their  pistols  about  his  head ;  whether 
they  struck  him  or  not,  I  could  not  say ;  a  good  many  black  people  were  between,  and 
their  guns  were  pointing  toward  me  ;  and  I  went  off"  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street; 
there  were  white  people  with  guns  too — white  people  and  blacK  people. 

Question.  Were  the  white  people  armed  with  guns  uj)  to  the  time  Jones  announced 
that  he  was  ready  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  a  gun  ;  they  might  have  had  pistols ;  but  I  did  not  see  a 
gun. 

Question.  When  he  came  down  and  offered  to  fight,  did  manj^  of  them  go  off  and  get 
their  arms  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  as  many  as  could  got  their  amis.  When  he  came  down  the  steps 
thert)  was  but  one  man,  as  I  recollect ;  some  say  there  was  more ;  I  think  not.  I  think 
I  was  a  quiet  observer  ;  there  was  one  man  had  interrupted  him  a  good  deal  duriug 
the  day — a  gentleman  from  Shiloh,  named  Morgan.  He  stood  at  the  gate,  and  as  Jones 
came  near  the  gate,  Joijes  had  his  pistol  at  this  position,  about  half  elevated;  and  a 
ne<jro  man  named  Reuben  Bryant — I  was  aliout  ten  steps  off;  I  had  no  pistol  or  ^un, 
and  was  trying  to  suppress  them — Reuben  Bryant  cocked  his  gun,  and  leveled  it  at 
Jones,  in  this  way;  and  he  said,  "  The  iirst  gun  that  is  fired,  I'll  shoot  sixteen  buck- 
shot into  the  man  that  does  it ;"  but  pointing  the  gun  at  Jones.  That  continued  in 
that  state  until  Jones  gave  up  his  arms  to  Mr.  McNeill,  and  Mr.  McNeill  carried  him 
into  the  court-room,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  got  him  off. 

Question.  Did  he  himself  projiose  this  method  of  pacifying  the  people? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Jones  was  very  much  frightened,  very  much  indeed ;  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  a  man  more  frightened  ;  the  people  were  hallooing  and  going  on  ter- 
ribly outside — black  and  white  people — and  drinking,  and  saying  that  they  would 
break  in  the  windows  somewhere  and  kill  him;  I  became  alarmed  for  my  own  safety 
while  in  there,  but  I  had  gone  in  there  and  promised  him  security  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to,  and  I  intended  to  remain  there,  and  see  that  he  should  not  be  molested  as  far  as  I 
could  prevent  it.  Ho  suggested  various  means  of  escape,  and  I  suggested  various 
means  myself;  I  was  as  anxious  to  get  out  of  there  as  ho  was;  I  wanted  to  get  oiiX 
myself.  But  none  would  do ;  the  most  plausible  one  that  I  suggested  was,  a  negro 
boy  came  to  the  window — they  were  about  like  these  windows,  and  Jones  was  in  one 
corner,  secreted,  and  I  was  sitting  by  his  side;  Judge  Young  was  sitting  out  in  front 
of  him ;  his  boy — Jones  himself  told  me  it  was  his  boy  that  came  with  him,  that  drove 
him,  for  I  did  not  know  him — says,  **  Doctor,  I  have  got  a  horse  down  under  the  hill 
for  you,  and  you  can  make  your  escai)e."  I  told  Jones  that  was  a  good  plan,  I  thought ; 
my  impression  was  that  Mr.  Drake  had  left ;  some  said  Mr.  Drake  had  left ;  I  did  not 
see  Mr.  Drake  there  during  the  day,  for  I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
some  said  he  was  sitting  behind  him.  My  impression  was  that  Mr. Drake  had  gone  off, 
and  the  negroes  had  gone  for  reinforcements,  and  I  thought  there  would  be  a  greater 
fuss  ;  and  I  thought  the  better  plan  would  be  to  get  Mr.  Jones  away  before  there  was  any 
more  excitement,  and  I  told  him  he  could  go  through  tho  clerk's  oflico  and  make  bis 
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escape;  be  did  not  know  where.  I  told  hira,  "  Go  down  this  ravine  until  you  get  to 
a  certain  road" — he  knew  the  neighborhood  ;  he  waeboni  neap  there — "  and  you  can  go 
to  ray  bouse,  and  you  shall  not  be  molested  when  you  get  there."  His  fatlier  lived  a 
neighbor  to  me  for  several  years,  and  ho  lived  there  a  near  neighbor  to  me.  1  said, 
'*If  you  go  to  my  house  I  will  protect  you,  and  if  that  will  not  suit  you,  I  will  get  a 
horse  and  take  you  homo  to  your  family  myself."  He  said  they  would  overtake  him ; 
he  could  not  undertake  it ;  it  was  too  much  risk  ;  and  proposetl  for  me  to  take  him  to 
Mr.  Taylor's,  the  clerk's  house.  I  told  him  ho  could  not  get  there,  because  that  was 
ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  the  people  would  see  him.  Then  he  suggested 
this  mode  of  escape  himself;  as  well  as  I  remember,  he  said  if  he  would  relinquish 
his  canvass  and  candidacy  for  sherilT,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  politics,  and 
go  out  and  make  that  statement,  would  it  quiet  them!  I  told  him  I  thought  not; 
that  it  bad  better  not  be  done ;  that  he  ha<l  better  get  the  people  outside  quiet  lirst ; 
that  was  my  suggestion. 

Question.  How  man5  white  persons  were  out  there,  apparently,  engaged  in  making 
this  noise  ? 

Answer.  I  think  about  thirty,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect — twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Questian.  Were  they  strangers  in  the  county  ? 

Jnswer.  They  were  not. 

Question.  Were  they  from  Wilcox  and  the  lower  part  of  the  county  f 

Aniftcer.  There  wore  not  exceeding  ten  men  from  outside  of  Linden,  I  do  not  think, 
there ;  I  saw  one  gentleman  who  lived  in  Choctaw  Couuty  ;  I  think  he  told  mo  that 
morning  that  he  lived  there ;  he  formerly  lived  in  the  lower  part  of  Marengo,  and 
had  been  up  on  a  visit  to  his  wife's  relations.  Ho  was  the  only  man  who  did  not  live 
in  the  county,  that  was  there,  that  I  saw. 

Question.  Mr.  Jones  reported  that  there  were  a  great  many  men  with  strange  faces, 
from  other  counties — Wilcox  and  others;  he  thou«;ht  there  was  premeditation. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  my  honest  opinion  is,  and  I  would  not  have  had  Mr.  Jones  hurt  there 
for  anything,  I  do  not  think  anything  wouhl  have  been  done  if  Mr.  Jones  had  gone 
ou  s(>eakin^.  It  is  true  they  interrupted  him  a  great  deal,  and  said  many  things  that 
I  do  not  think  were  proper,  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Jones  could  have  got  down  oft 
of  the  stand,  and  got  in  his  buggy,  and  gone  home  unmolested — no  doubt  of  it. 

Question,  Nothing  but  his  action,  in  inviting  a  fight,  brought  on  the  riot  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  else  in  the  world.  Mr.  Jones  himself  proposed  it  first,  and  when  he 
said,  "  Wo  will  fight  it  out,"  then  the  white  people  ran  and  got  their  aims.  Up  to  that 
time  they  were  interrupting  him,  calling  him  bad  names,  &c. — a  good  many  things 
thai  I  tried  to  prevent.  I  went  myself,  and  sent  for  Mr.  McNeill,  and  I  said  to  him  my- 
self, "  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Linden,  go  on  and  speak  what  you  please,  and  as 
long  as  you  please  ;  you  shall  not  be  molested."  He  said,  "  I  know  better  than  that ;  I 
know  when  there  is  danger  and  I  will  be  molested." 

Question.  Did  they  use  any  woi-se  language  than  he  did  t 

Ansxce^'.  Well,  I  have  seen  speakers  frequently  interrupted  before.  They  would  ask 
him  questions  ;  the  interruption  was,  "  When  are  you  going  to  Shiloh  ?  "  and  Jones 
remarked,  "  Shiloh  is  a  shy  place,  and  a  low  place,  and  I  am  not  going  there."  Then 
another  gentleman  would  speak  out,  and  say,  "  I  will  recollect  that  when  I  meet  you 
at  Sliilob  ;"  and  they  interrupted  him  in  that  way. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  to  have  heard  anything  on  that  day  in  regard  to  his  hav- 
ing been  fired  at  in  the  sv/amp  ? 

Anmcer.  Yes,  sir  ;  as  I  told  you  in  the  commencement,  when  Mr.  Jones  went  across 
to  the  coKrt-honse,  and  came  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  had  a  con- 
versation with  me,  going  up  to  the  hotel.  He  then  met  Mr.  John  G.  Keller  and  had  a 
talk  with  him.  Keller  came  down  and  told  me,  '*  Doctor,  Bill  Jones  says  he  was  shot 
at  in  the  swamp,  as  he  waa  coming  here ;  and,"  says  he,  **  I  don't  believe  it  is  so  ;  I  think 
he  has  told  a  storj'."  That  is  about  what  Keller  said.  When  I  was  in  the  room  with 
Jones,  ho  told  me  ho  was  shot  at  in  the  swamp. 

Question.  That  was  after  the  fuss  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  was  in  the  court-house  room  with  him.  Ho  told  me  then 
that  ho  was  shot  at,  but  he  did  not  say  by  whom  or  what.  I  think  Mr.  Jones  aggra- 
vate<l  the  thing  himself;  I  am  satisfied  of  it.  I  think,  if  Mr.  Jones  had  come  down 
stairs  when  he  remarked,  "  I  see  there  is  danger  now  ;  I  have  been  a  iinblic  si^eaker 
for  fifteen  years" — if  Mr.  Jones  had  then  takeu  up  his  papers  and  things  and  cone  to 
his  buggy,  that  tho  party  would  not  have  molested  him  ;  they  would  not  have  clone  it ; 
there  were  enough  quiet  citizens  there  to  have  prevented  it,  if  they  had  chosen  to. 
Bnt  when  he  invited  a  fight,  it  exasperated  the  people,  and  it  took  some  time  to  get 
them  quiet.    I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Question.  Are  your  people  in  that  part  of  the  couuty,  and  in  this  county,  generally 
quiet  and  law-abiding! 

Answer.  The  white  people  f 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know.    I  have  heard  of  some  misdemeanors,  but,  as 
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far  as  I  know,  tbey  are.    I  have  not  been  about  bat  very  little  this  year ;  I  have  been 
confined  to  my  room  since  the  27th  of  March. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Before  going  to  Linden  that  day,  were  yon  aware  that  Dr.  Jones  was  going 
to  make  an  address  ? 

Ansiper,  I  had  heard  it  from  the  newspapers ;  I  understood  he  was  to  be  there  ;  I  went 
there  with  that  purpose. 

Qiieation.  Do  you  think  it  was  generally  understood  in  the  conmiunity  f 

Anstoer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  generally  understood. 

Question,  Was  there  any  feeling  against  Dr.  Jones  up  to  that  time  in  the  community  f 

An^ver.  Well,  sir,  they  did  not  like  him  :  I  do  not  know  that  they  dislike  him,  but 
they  do  not  like  the  course  he  is  pursuing ;  the  white  people  generaUy  are  opposed  to 
the  course  he  is  pursuing. 

Question.  WaS  ne  odious  on  account  of  his  political  sentiments  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  it,  so  much  as  the  language  in  which  he  speaks, 
and  the  distracting  of  the  laborer  from  his  business  ;  and  going  on  plantations  and  in- 
culcating bad  doctrines  with  the  negroes,  telling  them  they  should  not  hire  except  for 
certain  wages.  That  is  the  impression  given  out.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so ;  that  is 
what  he  is  accused  of. 

Question.  Was  he  not  odious,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  Alabamian,  and 
was  a  radical,  and  advocating  radical  sentiments  f 

Answer,  I  thiiik  it  likely,  sir.    I  think  it  likely. 

Questio^i.  Were  the  negroes  disarmed,  that  day,  by  the  whites  f 

Anstcer,  They  were  not.  They  were  armed  up  to  the  time  I  went  into  the  room 
where  Mr.  Jones  was,  and  I  remained  until  I  saw  him  safe.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
done  outfiide  afterward.  I  understood  they  were  not  disarmed,  but  many  of  them  left 
and  went  home. 

Question,  Was  not  violence  oflfere<l  to  the  negroes  f 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of.  It  may  have  been  while  I  was  in  the  room.  I  did 
not  see  it. 

Question.  You  say  there  was  a  great  uproar  among  the  whites  and  negroes  while  you 
were  in  the  room  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  uproar  f 

Answer.  It  appeared  to  be  a  hallooing  and  whooping.  I  believe  the  whites  all  thought 
Mr.  Jones  was  gone.  I  do  not  think  they  did  it  to  alarm  him,  for  I  think  they  thought 
he  was  gone. 

Question.  Why  should  they  have  remained  there  if  they  had  sup]K>sed  he  had  gone  f 

Answer.  Well,  just  drinking  and  going  on ;  I  do  not  know.  I  judge  fjx>m  the  fact 
that  many  black  people  on  the  plantation  I  have  employed  told  me  they  were  staying 
there  waiting  for  me;  that  they  understood  I  was  in  a  room  somewhere,  and  they 
wanted  to  see  me  safe. 

Question.  If  the  people  thought  Jones  had  gone,  why  should  you  have  been  alarmed 
while  you  were  in  the  room  with  him  f 

Ansicer,  1  did  not  know  then  what  they  thought  outside.  After  I  got  out  to  the  room 
and  talked  with  a  great  many,  they  told  me  that  they  thought  Jones  had  made  his 
escape  when  I  was  in  the  room. 

Question.  So  you  are  now  of  opinion  that  you  were  not  in  danger  while  you  were  in 
the  room  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  but  very  few  knew  it. 

Question.  Could  he  have  made  his  escape  from  the  court-house  without  people  seeing 
him  ?    Was  not  the  court-house  surrounded  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  the  north  room  of  the  lower  story  of  the  court-house — 
one  of  the  north  rooms ;  the  south  room  is  the  clerk's  room ;  Juist  below  that  south 
room  is  the  probate  court-room  ;  he  could  have  gone  below  that ;  and  Just  below  is  a 
ravine,  and  I  thought  he  could  have  made  his  escape  through  that.  He  did  not  think 
BO  himself ;  I  proposed  that. 

Question.  There  would  have  been  some  risk  of  observation  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  there  would ;  but  I  thought  the  risk  was  less  than  in  the  room  there. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  and  standing  of  the  white  people  of  that  crowd 
who  ran  to  get  their  arms  after  he  had  challenged  Morgan  for  a  fight  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  they  were  quiet,  law-abiding  people,  as  far  as  I  know. 
There  were  some  few  drinking  people  among  them. 

Question.  But,  generally  speaking,  they  were  of  a  quiet,  law-abiding  character  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they  did  not  listen  to  reason  at  that  time.  I  tried  to  prevent 
tbem  from  interrupting  him  during  his  speech,  and  wanted  him  to  speak  what  he 
pleased,  and  as  long  as  lie  pleased,  but  many  of  them  would  not  do  so. 

Questi(m.  When  he  commenced  speaking,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  standing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  or  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.    Is  it 
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not  possible  tbat  there  may  have  been  inteirnptions,  words  addressed  to  bim  from  tbis 
ODe  and  that  one,  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  that  yon  would  not  have  heard  at  that  dis- 
tance f 

Answer,  There  conld  not  have  been,  sir,  I  think.  Well,  the  crowd  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  street  that  was  interrupting  him.  I  do  not  think  it  was  more  than 
twenty  feet  from  me  to  where  the  crowd  was. 

Question,  Yon  did  not  hear  him  advise  the  colored  men  to  any  course  of  violence  on 
that  day  f 

Answer,  No.  sir ;  I  did  not.  He  said,  "We  will  fight  it  out ;"  I  did  not  know  what 
he  meant  by  that ;  that  was  the  first  word  I  heard  said — "  We  will  fight  it  out." 

Questian,  His  proposition  was  to  fight  the  man  who  insulted  him,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer,  I  had  no  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind  when  he  made  the  remark. 

Question,  Did  he  not  single  out  some  particular  one  ? 

Answer,  After  he  came  down  he  did  ;  but  up  in  the  conrtxhonse,  when  he  took  off  his 
breast-pin  and  watch  and  pocket-book  to  give  them  to  Giles  for  h'is  wife,  he  said 
something  to  Giles,  but  it  was  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  and,  as  ho  started  down,  his  um- 
brella was  sitting  on  a  table ;  he  took  out  of  it  a  pistol,  about  twenty  inches  or  twen- 
ty-four inches  long. 

Questian,  Why  shonld  there  have  been  any  necessity  for  twenty  or  thirty  white  men 
running  for  their  arms  to  light  a  man  single-handed? 

Answer.  Before  Mr.  Jones  got  down  the  steps  more  than  twenty  negroes  had  their 
gUDS  raised  in  this  position,  [illustrating,]  and  they  followed  him  down  ;  some  were 
with  him.  When  Mr.  Jones  got  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  he  said,  **  If  anybody 
has  got  anything  against  me,  I  am  ready  to  fight." 

Question,  Vou  say  he  was  inteiTupted  b}'  several  persons,  who  called  him  bad  names 
or  epithets  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  conld  say  bad  names ;  thev  were  interrupting  him  fre- 
quently about  Shiloh.  He  had  had  previously  a  difficulty  at  Shiloh,  and  the  princij>al 
interruption  I  heaixl  was  about  his  going  to  Shiloh  and  making  a  speech ;  and  they, 
I  thonght,  interrnpted  and  spoke  as  much  or  more  about  Mr.  Drake  as  him. 

Question.  Mr.  Drake  had  not  spoken  at  all  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  and  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Drake  was  there,  but  I  would  hear 
them  say,  **  Who  is  that  you've  got  sitting  behind  you  ?"  and  another  voice,  from  the 
same  persons,  would  say,  **  It  is  the  man  who  broke  into  the  tavern — Drake  ;  the  man 
vtho  tried  to  steal  money  from  General  Keller  " — about  in  those  words.  The  interrup- 
tion was  more  about  Mr.  Drake,  I  thought,  than  Mr.  Jones. 

Question.  What  epithets  did  the  crowd  apply  to  either  of  them  f 

Ansicer.  Well,  sir,  they  would  curse  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  Jones  called  a  damned  liar  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  did. 

Question.  More  tnau  once  T 

Ansicer.  I  think  he  was  called  that. 

Question.  More  than  once  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags  f 

Answer.  My  memory  is  not  sufficiently  refreshed  to  answer.  That  might  have  been ; 
I  do  not  know.  Some  would  say, '*  Who  is  sitting  behind  you!"  Some  would  say, 
"  Drake,"  **  Drake,"  **  Drake  "—'in  that  way  and  while  Jones  was  speaking;  and  I 
thought  the  allusion  was  more  to  Drake  than  to  Mr.  Jones. 

Question.  Was  there  any  imitation  of  the  quack  of  the  drake  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Had  Drake,  up  to  this  time,  said  anything? 

Answer.  He  had  not  said  a  word  that  I  know  of;  I  do  not  think  he  had. 

Question.  Had  he  been  advertised  to  make  a  speech  f 

Answer.  I  think  not.  « 

Question.  Did  he  accompany  Jones  there  f 

Answer.  I  think  he  was  there  a  day  or  two  beforehand ;  he  went  up  in  the  court- 
house with  him. 

Question.  Who  was  Mr.  Drake  1 

Answer.  He  has  been,  nj)  to  very  recently,  our  circuit  clerk  of  this  county.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  originally  came  from. 

Question.  Did  he  belong  to  the  republican  party  t 

Answer.  I  think  he  does,  sir. 

Qticstion.  Was  he  odious  on  that  account? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  on  account  of  his  being  a  republican.  The  im- 
pression, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  about  that,  is  this :  now  I  can  illustrate  it 
in  this  way  :  I  am  summoned  here  before  this  committee;  my  family  is  absent  from 
home;  they  are  afraid  to  stay  at  home,  on  account  of  the  supposed  excitement ;  there 
are  a  great  many  black  people  about  Shiloh  and  McKinley,  and  they  think  generally 
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that  tbose  notions  are  inoculated  in  those  black  men's  minds  by  these  people,  Jones 
and  Drake. 

Question.  What  notions  ? 

Ansxcer,  These  incendiary  notions. 

Question.  Do  you  mean,  notions  that  they  should  burn  people's  houses  f 
Answer,  I  mean  this  :  a  few  Saturdays  a«?o— I  saw  the  letters  mvself— there  were  sev- 
eral letters  written  below  there  by  Mr.  Jones,  for  the  black  people  to  meet  him  at  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  he  would  speak  ;  they  remained  there. 
Question,  Do  you  call  those  incendiary  documents  f 

Answer,  With'  the  black  people. 

Question.  What !  a  mere  invitation  to  attend  and  hear  him  speak  f 

Answer.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  is,  but  the  black  people  are  not  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves  properly. 

Question,  Would  not  that  be  a  proper  way  of  letting  the  leading  influential  negroes 
know  that  he  was  going  to  speak  at  such  a  place  to  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would  be  a  proper  way  of  doing  it. 

Question.  The  republican  candidates  of  this  county  draw  their  principal  support  from 
negro  voters  ? 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  it  not  eminently  proper,  therefore,  that  they  should  attempt  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  negro  voters,  in  thVir  addresses  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  did  it  in  a  proper  way. 

Question,  What  improper  way  did  Jones  or  Drake  epaploy  T 

Anstcer,  1  cannot  tell ;  that  is  what  I  do  not  know.  The  negroes  themselves  say  that 
they  are  instructed  not  to  employ  with  the  employers,  not  to  hire  themselves,  onlj'  for 
a  certain  amount,  and  to  quit  their  business  and  go  to  public  speaking,  &c. ;  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is ;  that  is  the  general  opinion. 

Question,  Would  you  regard  it  as  wrong  that  colored  men,  who  are  qualified  to  vote, 
should  attend  political  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  political  questions  dis- 
cussed ? 

Answa',  I  would  not ;  I  think  it  ia  right  and  proper. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  Dr.  Joues  or  Mr.  Drake  utter  any  incendiary  or  inflam- 
matory speeches  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did,  myself.    I  have  attended  but  very  few. 

Question,  Is  Mr.  Drake  odious  because  he  is  a  republican  office-holder  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  he  is. 

Question,  Is  there  not  a  strong  feeling  against  all  republican  office-holders  in  the 
country  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  likely  there  is. 

Question.  Is  there  not  a  disposition,  also,  to  hunt  up  charges  against  them,  and  to  mag- 
nify those  charges  t 

Answer.  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  magnify  them. 

Question.  Is  not  their  conduct  watched  a  good  deal  more  curiously  and  minutely 
than  other  people's  conduct  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  that  may  be  ;  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  politics  myself. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  a  republican  office-holder  against  whom  some  charge  is 
not  made,  and  iterated  and  reiterated  in  the  community  f 

Answer.  I  think  not  ;  1  am  not  acquainted,  except  with  those  in  this  county. 

Question.  Thej-  are  all  in  bad  favor,  are  they  not  ? 

AnswcT.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  but  one  in  the  county  now,  I  believe. 

Question,  Who  is  that ;  Mr.  Drake  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Question,  There  have  been  others  T 

Ansu-er,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Has  not  the  pressure  against  them  been  such  that  they  have  left  the  coun- 
try? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did  on  that  account ;  I  understood  they  said  they 
were  leaving  on  that  account. 

Question.  You  heard  charges  made  against  all  of  them  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  not  liked  liere. 

Queslion,  That  is  frank. 

Answer,  That  is  honest ;  we  have  got  people  to  fill  our  offices  as  able  as  they  are ; 
we  are  the  tax-payers,  and  think  we  ouglit  to  have  the  privileges,  if  anybody,  if  we 
are  the  tax-payers  ;  that  is  my  opinion  ;  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  o))inion  of  others ; 
but  still  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  they  have  been  here ;  I  have  got  nothing 
to  say  against  them  ;  and  if  they  are  to  occupy  the  offices  I  can  live  here  with  them. 

Question,  The  white  people  would  be  a  good  deal  more  content  if  the  offices  were  all 
filled  by  men  of  the  democratic  persuasion  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  about  the  deiuocratic  persuasion ;  there  are  whigs  and  demo- 
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cratfi  here  ;  I  mean  our  own  soathem  people ;  if  people  would  let  us  alone,  come  and 
stay  here,  and  attend  to  their  own  business,  I  tbinic  we  would  get  along  pretty  well. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  old-line  wbigs;  do  they  constitute  a  distinct  organization  T 

Answei'.  No,  sir. 

Question,  They  affiliate  with  the  democrats  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  coalition  is  called  the  conservative  party  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Are  the  laws  generally  enforced  rigidly  and  impartially  in  Hale  County  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Are  they  in  Marengo  County  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard,  of  any  outrages  upon  the  colored  people, 
in  >Iarengo  County  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Question.  Will  you  please  specify  to  the  committee  such  outrages  as  now  occur  to 
you  that  you  have  heard  off 

Answej'.  I  have  heard  that  a  man  was  killed  at  Jefferson — a  black  man,  I  do  not 
know  by  whom — by  the  name  of  Robin  Westbrook.  I  heard  that  just  below  me,  iu  the 
edge  of  Clark  and  Marengo,  a  white  man  was  killed  by  a  negro  man  a  short  time  ago. 
A  negro  man  confessed  it,  and  was,  I  think,  shot. 

Question^  I  am  speaking  of  outrages  upon  the  colored  people. 

Answ^er.  This  man,  Westbrook,  uiat  is  near  me,  was  one.  I  may  have  heard  of 
others. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  negroes  being  taken  out  at  night  and  whipped? 

Answer.  I  think,  likely  I  have  Heard  of  tiiem,  but  I  cannot  specify  any  particular 
ones  now. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  colored  schools  being  broken  up  or  raided  upon  f 

Answer.  I  have  not.  I  have  two  on  my  plantation  tnat  have  been  running  there 
successfully.  I  have  employed  a  teacher,  and  been  running  them  there  three  years 
unraolested. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  school-teachers  of  colored  schools  being  molested  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  of  a  white  man,  between  SpringhiU  and  Dayton,  who  was  taken  out 
and  whipped,  last  year,  or  perhaps  it  was  this  year. 

Questior{.  Who  was  he  ? 

Anmrer.  His  name  was — it  was  a  French  name.  I  would  know  it  if  I  heard  it.  It 
was  at  Major  Glover's  plantation. 

Question.  Do  you  refer  to  Mr.  Neibling's  caseT 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  man.  I  have  heard  of  that  man.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  his  only  offense  was  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  a  colored 
school? 

Ansicer.  I  never  heard  what  the  offense  was.  I  have  heard  various  reports  about  it, 
but  as  to  knowing  what  it  was,  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  What  was  the  report  as  to  the  cause? 

Answer.  One  was,  that  he  waa  living  with  a  negro  woman ;  sleeping  with  a  negro 
man's  wife  there,  and  that  the  negro  man  procured  assistance  to  have  him  whipped, 
and  run  off  from  the  neighborhood,  so  that  he  could  have  hia  wife.  Another  was,  that 
he  was  a  negro-school  teacher,  and  was  doing  badly  for  the  neighborhood ;  and  maybe 
there  were  other  reports.     I  do  not  know. 

Question.  He  was  a  democrat,  was  he  not  ? 

Ansica-.  He  said,  himself,  in  a  letter,  that  he  was. 

Question.  You  rend  the  communication  published  in  the  paper? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Question.  Was  he  said,  in  that  copamunication,  to  be  a  young  man,  about  nineteen 
yeai"s  of  age  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  about  that.  He  was  a  young  man.  I  do  not  know  that  the  age 
was  spex'ified,  but  said  to  be  a  young  man. 

Question.  That  was  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  composition,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  think  altogether  superior  in  style  and  maturity  to  what  a  youth  of 
niueteen  could  accomplish  ? 

Answa'.  I  do  not  know ;  he  may  have  been  a  right  smart  man.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  him. 

Question.  Did  it  bear  the  impress  of  the  style  of  Major  Glover? 

Answer.  W'ell,  sir,  I  could  not  answer  that.  Major  Glover,  himself,  was  very  much 
incensed  at  the  conduct,  this  man  being  taken  out  of  his  house. 

Question.  Is  it  so  rare  that  young  white  men  have  illicit  intercourse  with  negro  wo- 
men, that  his  case  should  have  been  singled  out  as  one  of  special  cause  for  a  disgrace- 
fal  whipping  f 
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Answer,  No,  sir,  I  suppose  not ;  the  way  I  beard  it  was — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  tme — 
the  way  I  understood  the  report  was,  that  there  was  a  negro  man  id  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  this  young  man  had  employed  this  negro  man's  wife  to  cook  for  him,  and 
was  sleeping  with  her,  and  the  man  became  enraged  at  the  idea  of  his  sleeping  with 
his  wife,  and  got  assistance  to  have  him  whipped,  thinking  that  would  run  him  off. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  this  was  a  band  of  negro  men  who  inflicted  this 
whipping  f 

Ansicer.  No ;  I  did  not  nnderstand  who  it  was.  I  never  heard  who  it  was.  I  under- 
stood several  men  took  him  out  and  whipped  him. 

Question.  You  did  not  understand  whether  they  were  white  or  black  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Is  it  probable  that  a  negro  man  could  have  enlisted  twenty  or  twenty-five 
white  men  to  have  inflicted  a  whipping  upon  a  young  roan  for  sleeping  with  his  wife  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  could  not  tell. 

Question,  You  are  acquainted  with  the  .sentiments  of  this  community ;  what  is  your 
opinion ;  do  you  think  twenty  or  twenty-five  white  men  would  have  taken  up  the 
cause  of  a  negro  under  such  circumstances  f 

li^.  Blaik.  The  number  was  stated  at  ten. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  at  ten,  then. 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  state  ;  likely  they  would. 

Question.  Is  it  not  your  information  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing,  in  Marengo 
County,  for  white  men  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  negro  women  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  that  to  be  so ;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Questian.  I  asked  for  your  opinion  ? 

Answer,  I  reckon,  in  Marengo,  it  is  about  as  in  every  other  county. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  very  common  circumstance  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  answer,  for  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  myself. 

Question.  About  what  proportion  of  the  colored  race,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  ex- 
tends, have  white  blood  m  them  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  thought  about  it ;  I  could  not  answer  that ;  I  do  not 
know. 

Question,  As  much  as  one-third,  do  you  think! 

Anstver.  1  would  think  not  so  much. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Is  this  practice  confined  entirely  to  southern  men ;  is  it  not  foufid  among 
northern  men  who  come  down  here  f 

Answer.  Northern,  I  believe,  are  about  as  bad  as  southern  men,  or  may  be  worse; 
they  are  said  to  be. 

Question.  Especially  those  who  make  equals  of  the  negroes  in  other  respects  f 

Answer,  Yes.    I  do  not  expect  there  is  much  difference. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  prosecutions  being  instituted  against  the  men 
who  were  concerned  in  the  murdet  of  Westbrook,  or  the  whipping  of  this  school- 
teacher f 

Answei'.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  been  known ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Question.  My  question  is,  whether  you  know  of  any  eflorts  being  made  to  discover 
the  offenders,  and  bring  them  to  justice. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  was  sick  at  the  time  Robin  WV^stbrook  was  killed ;  I  knew  the 
black  man,  myself,  and  his  wife.  This  man  Robin  Westbrook's  wife  is  a  sister  of  a 
very  excellent  colored  man,  who  is  living  with  me ;  that  is  the  way  I  happened  to 
know  anything  of  it ;  he  went  over  to  see  his  sister,  and  my  understanding  from  him 
was,  that  his  sister  reported  to  him  that  she  did  not  know  who  they  were  that  killed 
her  husband ;  that  is  the  statement. 

Question.  My  question  is  whether  any  efforts  havft  been  made  to  discover  the  offenders. 

Answer.  I  could  not  answer  that ;  it  is  out  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  J  live. 

Question,  Would  there  be  any  practical  diflSculty,  in  your  opinion,  doctor,  in  finding 
out  the  men  who  are  concerned  in  these  outrages,  if  an  earnest  eflbrt  were  made,  at 
the  time  they  were  committed,  to  discover  them  t 

Answer.  Well,  Mr.  Pratt,  I  could  not  say,  not  knowing  anything  about  them  at  all. 
I  have  been  confined  to  my  house  since  March,  and  I  do  not  know.  The  impression  is 
here,  I  understand,  that  such  u  thing  is  done  ;  but  who  did  it  ?  They  will  say,  "  The 
negroes  did  it,"  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Suppose  a  body  of  disguised  men  were  to 
ride  into  the  town  of  Linden  at  night,  single  out  some  prominent  citizen,  ^eld  in  good 
esteem  in  the  community,  and  take  him  out  at  night  and  whip  him,  or  murder  nim, 
is  it  not  your  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  general  hue  and  cry  raised,  and  that  every 
man  in  the  community  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  turn  out  and  attempt  to  discover  tho 
murderers  f 
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Anmper,  Tea,  sir^  I  think  so. 

Question,  And  would  there  he  any  practical  difficalty  in  tracking  them,  overtaking 
them,  and  discovering  who  they  were  f 

Antwer.  There  might  he ;  the  way  that  I  understand  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
them  out.  I  have  never  seen  any  myself;  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  organization 
exists. 

Qaestian,  If  they  came  in  a  hody  and  left  in  a  hody,  would  there  he  any  difficulty  in 
tracking  them  f 

Answer,  They  might  go  in  the  woods. 

Question.  Could  they  not  be  tracked  in  the  woods  f 

Answer,  Yes ;  but  they  could  not  be  tracked  through  the  woods. 

Question.  Could  it  not  be  ascertained  where  they  h^  stopped  for  refreshments,  whore 
they  had  procured  their  horse«,  and  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  their  disguises,  if  an 
earnest  effort  were  made  to  find  them  out  f 

Answer.  Perhaps,  now,  a  crowd  might  come  from  Sumter  County  in  a  band,  and  come 
to  Linden,  and  take  me  out  and  murder  me. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  a  squad  of  cavalry  tracking 
a  squad  of  Ku-Klux,  and  finding  out  who  they  were  ? 

Answer.  These  Ku-Klux  may  go  as  cavalry,  or  as  a  crowd  on  horseback ;  they  could 
make  their  escape  just  as  well  ns  a  person  pursuing  them. 

Question.  But  if  a  body  of  citizens  were  to  obtain  horses,  and  move  out  in  the  direc- 
tion that  the  Ku-Klux  had  retreated,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  overtake  them,  and  find 
out  who  they  were,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  arresting 
any  of  them  f 

Answer.  I  think  some  of  them  might  be  arrested  after  awhile ;  if  not  in  one  case, 
tbey  would  be  in  another.  It  might  take  some  time  to  get  together  and  organize  ;  but 
if  they  were  pursued,  energetically  and  earnestly,  I  think  they  might  be  taken  ;  I  do 
not  see  any  reason — I  do  not  know  that  such  an  organization  exists.  If  I  ever  saw  any 
I  did  not  know  it. 

Question.  Then,  is  it  not  owing  to  indifference  and  apathy  that  they  are  not  discov- 
ered and  brought  to  justice  f 

Ansxcer.  Well,  sir,  1  do  not  know. 

Question.  You  have  an  opinion  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  could  be  overtaken. 

Question.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Ku-Klux  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.'  What  did  you  understand  was  the  object  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.    I  understood  it  was  a  secret  organization. 

Question.  What  purpose  did  you  understand  they  were  organized  to  accomplished  f 

Answer  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  known  anything  about  their  purpose.  They 
say  the  Ku-Klux  take  negroes  out  sometimes  and  punish  them  for  bad  offenses. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  visited  Union  men,  and  inflicted  punishment 
npon  them — white  ment" 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  x>crhaps  I  have  heard  it,  but  none  of  the  kind  has  ever  como 
nnder  my  observation. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  visited  and  punished  men  who  were  obnoxious 
on  account  of  their  political  sentiments  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  they  did  on  account  of  their  political  senti- 
ments. 

Question.  I  asked  whether  you  have  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Ansiccr.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  so. 

Question.  Is  it  your  belief  that  such  an  organization  has  existed  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, in  the  past  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.    I  do  not  know  that  there  has. 

Question.  You  never  saw  a  Ku-Klux  then  f 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  You  never  saw  a  man  disguised  f 

Answer.  Not  in  disguise. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  that  had  seen  persons  riding  about  disguised  f 

Answer.  No.    I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  such  an  organization  existed  in  Marengo  County  t 

Answei'.  Yes.    I  have  heard  that  there  was. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  that  there  was  such  an  organization  in  Sumter  County  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  Choctaw  County  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  w'hat  other  neighboring  counties — Wilcox  County  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  outrages  have  you  understood  that  they  committed  f 

Answer.  I  never  heard ;  I  never  heard  that  they  committed  any,  only  this  killing  of 
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this  maD;  Kobin  Westbrook,  and  then  I  understood  that  there  was  a  negro  killed  in 
Choctaw,  by  the  name  of  Lyon. 

Question.  Abe  Lyon  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  is  the  name. 

Queatian.  Have  you  hoard  of  any  outrages  committed  in  Hale  County  f 

Anstrer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  jails  being  visited  and  prisoners  rescued  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  something  of  that;  I  never  heard  that  until  yesterday. 

Question,  You  have  hoard  of  the  visit  to  Marion  jail  by  Ku-Klux,  have  you  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

Question.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  purjiose  of  that  organization  ;  for  what  they  were, 
organized  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  of  my  knowledge. 

Question.  From  your  best  information,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  objects  of  that 
order  in  the  Stat-c  of  Alabama,  in  such  parti^  of  it  as  they  have  existed  ! 

Answer.  Of  my  knowledge,  I  do  not  know  that  such  an  organization  exists. 

Question.  I  am  asking  you,  now,  to  speak  from  your  best  information  upon  that 
subject. 

Aiisicer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  is  to  uphold  the  law ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  thought 
anything  about  it. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  it  was  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  that  party  in  the  elections  in  the  different 
counties  ? 

Answn:  I  don't  think  that  was  so;  I  don't  know — it  may  be;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  that  was  one  of  its  objects? 

Ansicer.  No;  I  never  heard  it. 

Question.  Have  you  over  heard  that  it  was  one  of  its  objects  to  punish  men  who  were 
obnoxious  on  account  of  their  political  sentiments  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  hoard  it. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  its  punishments,  in  point  of  fact,  were  inflicted 
generally  upon  men  whom  you  style  radicals  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be — that  they  would  bo  any  more  punishable 
by  that  order  of  men  than  any  other  class  of  men,  if  they  would  behave  themselves. 
I  do  not  know,  though. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  heard  Mr.  Jones's  speech  at  Linden  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  him  speak  at  Linden. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  the  difficulty  commenced  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  all  the  time. 

Question.  In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Jones,  or  the  portion  of  it  vou  heard,  did  you  hear 
anything  that  was  out  of  the  way  or  wrong  in  a  public  speech  on  such  an  occasion  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  appropriate  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  very  much  so ;  one  portion  of  his  speech  I  thought  very  appro- 
priate ;  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  come  down  there  to  do  any  mischief  or  anything 
wrong. 

Question.  Have  you  read  his  public  card  ? 

Answer.  I  have;  yea,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  that  he  makes  some  reference  to  yourself  in  that  card  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  that  substantially  correct — the  reference  he  has  made  to  yon? 

Answer.  Will  you  read  it,  sir? 

Question,  There  is  considerable  of  it  here. 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  it  was. 

Question.  He  states  that  you  called  to  see  him  in  the  court-house  room. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  call  to  see  him  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  statement  is  all 
correct. 

Question.  Ho  says,  *^  Doctor  Riddle  replied,  *  We've  done  all  that  can  bo  done ;  bnt, 
Billy,  before  they  shall  kill  you,  they  will  have  to  kill  me  first.' " 

Ansicer.  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  told  him  I  was  opi)osed  to  him  in  politics;  but  as  I 
had  come  to  see  him,  I  would  give  him  all  the  protection  I  could ;  that  they  should  not 
kill  him,  if  I  could  help  it. 

Question.  You  considered  that  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  did  you  not  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  I  was  in  the  house,  I  did. 

Question.  Were  not  the  remarks  that  were  made  by  that  crowd  very  iriitating,  and 
unnecessary,  aud  uncalled  for  ? 

Answer.  They  were  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for ;  bnt  I  have  heard  public  speakers 
frequently  before  interrupted ;  there  was  no  necessity  of  doing  it ;  there  was  do  neces- 
sity of  iutenupting  him  at  all. 
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Question.  Did  not  this  reference  to  the  diflRcnlty  that  had  previonsly  taken  place  at 
ShUoh  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  very  much  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  expect  it  did. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  that  indicated  a  bad  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  referred  to  it  f 

AMtber.  I  think  the  intermption  could  have  been  let  alone ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  if  Mr.  Jones  had  never  come  out  and  said,  "  Let  us  light  the  thing  out,"  tlaere 
never  would  have  been  any  more  diflficulty. 

Question.  Did  yon  understand  that  that  remark  applied  to  one  individual  who  had 
been  especially  irritating  ? 

Ansu^er.  O,  no,  err;  there  was  more  than  one  intermpting ;  there  were  several  inter- 
rupting him.  I  do  not  know  for  what  purjwse  this  thing  was.  I  did  not  then  appre- 
hend any  more  danger  than  at  this  moment,  until  Mr.  Jones  made  the  remark,  "  We 
will  go  down  and  fight  it  out."  He  was  then  up  stairs,  and  at  that  time,  I  think — I 
would  not  be  positive — but  I  think,  at  that  time,  he  got  the  pistol  out  of  his  umbrella, 
on  the  table,  and  started  down  stairs,  and  when  he  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  then 
remarked,  "If  any  one  has  anything  against  me,  I  am  ready  to  fight  it  out."  He  met 
this  man  Morgan  at  the  gate  of  the  court-house  yard,  and  then  Mr.  Jones  had  his  pistol 
elevated  in  this  position,  [illustrating.] 

Question.  When  Mr.  Jones  made  this  remark  at  the  stand,  do  you  not  think  he  made 
it  in  reference  to  Morgan  ? 

Answer.  There  were  others  interrupting  him  as  much  as  Morgan ;  there  was  a  man 
named  Smith  interrupting  him  very  much;  but  he  may  have  done  so  j  I  do  not  know; 
he  said  he  would  fight  it  out. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Question.  Was  that  Doctor  Smith  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  man  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county;  Doctor  Smith  lives  in 
Jefferson. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  We  have  heard  it  said  of  Mr.  Jones,  several  times,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  inflammatory  speeches ;  have  you  ever  heard  from  him  a  speech  of  that 
character! 

Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  what  would  yon  call  inflammatory  ?  lot  us  hear  your 
definition  of  inflammatory. 

Question.  I  should  say  that  a  speech  which  had  for  its  object  simply  the  carrying 
ont  of  one's  own  political  views  in  a  legitimate  way — in  such  ways  as  are  usually  re- 
sorted to  by  political  speakers — would  not  be  inflammatory. 

Ansicer.  I  think  Mr.  Jones's  conduct — I  may  be  wrong — 1  think  the  way  he  is  going 
on  in  this  county  is  bringing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  on  innocent  people; 
that  is  my  opinion  about  it.  My  family,  to-day,  is  away  from  home  on  that  account. 
He  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  credit  in  that  paper,  and  I  would  not  have  him  hurt,  if  I 
could  help  it.  But  there  is  something  wToug.  I  have  a  good  many  black  people  on 
my  plantation. 

Question.  Is  there  not  something  wrong  on  both  sides  f 

Answer.  I  reckon  there  is ;  I  reckon  we  are  all  wrong. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  When  you  annonnced  to  the  crowd  that  Doctor  Jones  had  withdrawn  from 
the  canvass,  and  would  no  longer  be  a  candidate  for  sheriif,  did  it  seem  to  appease  the 
crowd! 

Answer.  That  thing  is  incorrect ;  that  statement  Mr.  Jones  makes  there  is  incorrect. 
He  says,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  in  that  letter,  that  I  went  and  saw  the  crowd,  and  made 
known  his  position.  Judge  Young  is  the  man  who  went  out;  I  did  not;  he  preferred 
for  me  to  remain  with  him,  and  let  Judge  Young  go  out.  Judge  Young  went  and  saw 
Mr.  W^oolf,  and  told  Mr.  Woolf  what  Mr.  Jones  had  agreed  upon  doing.  I  did  not  know 
Tvhat  eftect  it  had.  Mr.  Woolf  soon  came  in  with  a  paper,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Jones, 
who  read  it.  I  did  not  know  its  contents,  and  Mr.  Woolf  said,  "  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood from  Judge  Young  you  wished  me  to  do,"  and  asked  him  if  it  was  so ;  and  Doctor 
Jones  remarked,  **  Yes,  that  is  correct ;  give  me  a  copy."  I  did  not  go  out  to  the  crowd 
at  ail ;  I  remained  with  him. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  that  had  the  eficct  of  appeasing  the  crowd,  and 
quieting  the  disturbance  f 

Answer.  Not  in  the  way  Doctor  Jones  writes  it  there — that  he  was  to  quit  being  a 
radical.  I  think  ho  might  be  a  radical  as  much  as  he  pleased,  if  he  remained  here : 
but  to  go  down  below  excites  the  black  people,  takes  them  away  from  their  labor,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

Question.  Did  the  mere  fact  of  his  withdrawing  from  the  canvass,  and  consenting  to 
go  homo  and  make  no  more  political  addresses,  have  the  effect  of  appeasing  them  f 

Answtr.  1  think  so ;  I  think  that  is  it.    At  all  events,  when  we  went  out,  and  he  got 
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to  the  court-house  yard,  and  he  then  was  crying ;  Mr.  Jones  came  out  of  the  house 
crying,  and  when  he  started  out  he  told  nie  to  take  care — I  think  that  is  the  language 
now — he  has  a  book,  which  I  see  here,  [scrap-book,]  and  I  said,  "William" — he  had 
lived  a  neighbor  to  me  since  he  was  quite  young — I  said,  **  William,  what  do  you  want 
done  with  that  bookt"  He  says,  **  You  take  it  yourself."  Tasked  him,  **What  do 
you  want  done  with  those  pistols!**  He  says,  "You  take  them.''  I  said,  "No;  that 
will  never  do  in  the  world.  Mr.  Woolf,  please  take  them,  and  put  them  in  his  wagon — 
his  buggy." 

Question.  The  circumstances  were  well  calculated  to  unnerve  a  man,  were  they  not? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  thought  he  brought  it  on  himself.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that 
is  my  conviction.  I  do  not  know  now  what  the  people  came  there  to  do  ;  I  know  I 
came  there  for  peace,  myself. 

Question,  Did  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  healing  what  he  should  have  to  say  on 
that  occasion  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  went  there  for. 

Question,  Yon  did  not  expect  to  be  converted  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  you  not  rather  go  to  keep  peace  and  quiet — keep  down  all  threatened 
violence  f 

Answer,  Really,  I  went  there  without  any  object.  I  did  not  expect  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  ;  but  if  there  was,  I  thoughi  I  would  have  some  influence  in  suppress- 
ing any  difficulty.  I  did  not  expect  any  myself.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  is  in  regard  to  this  flag;  I  know  something  about  that.  That  flag  was 
not  molested.  Mr.  Jones  says  in  that  paper  that  it  was  cut  or  torn.  It  may  have  been 
torn  before  it  got  there,  but  it  was  on  a  rough  stick,  as  large  as  my  arm.  and  was  sus- 
pended from  the  floor  of  the  balcony,  and  was  right  under  where  ho  was  sx)eaking.  The 
flag  was  beneath  him. 

By  the  Chairman  :  • 

Question,  Have  displays  of  the  United  States  flag  been  common  since  the  war  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  the  whites  hold  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  as  they  used  to  do  before 
the  warf 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  not  in  my  neighborhood.  We  have  not  got  much  to  celebrate  with ; 
everything  we  had  is  pretty  well  gone ;  we  are  trying  now,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  make 
an  honest,  living ;  I  am. 

Question,  Upon  what  occasions  do  you  refer  to,  when  the  United  States  flag  is  dis- 
played f 

Ansiver,  In  public  speaking. 

Question,  When  the  democrats  hold  their  political  meetings  do  they  have  the  United 
States  flag  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  one,  I  do  not  think. 

Question.  It  is  at  republican  meetings,  then,  that  the  flags  are  displayed  f 

Answer,  Y'es,  sir ;  all  that  I  have  seen ;  in  fact,  I  have  only  seen  the  flag  Mr.  Jones 
uses. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  flag  you  have  seen  displayed  since  the  war  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  |  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  county,  except  to  Mobile,  since  the 
war.  But  in  relation  to  this  flag  being  torn,  a  negro  came  up  whilst  we  passed  out  of 
the  aisle  of  the  court-house,  and  got  in  front ;  we  came  out  of  the  chancery-room,  on 
the  south  side,  where  Mr.  Jones  had  come  in  ;  when  we  passed  out  we  turned  an  angle, 
and  then  went  out  an  aisle  in  front  of  the  court-house ;  a  negro  man  there  came  up 
and  asked  Mr.  Woolf  to  give  him  the  flag ;  Mr.  W^oolf  says,  "  There  it  is  ;  it  is  none  of 
mine;  take  it  if  you  want  it."  The  black  man  did  not  seem  disposed  to  do  so,  and 
Mr.  McNeill  told  him,  "  1*11  assist  yon.'^  Mr.  Woolf  and  Mr.  McNeill  took  the  flag  down 
themselves,  I  think.  It  was  tied  in  three  places,  with  twine  string,  and  Mr.  McNeill, 
I  think,  untied  one  himself,  or  Mr.  McNeill  started  to  untie  one,  and  the  black  man 
started  to  untie  one,  and  Mr.  Woolf  in  the  third  place,  and  they  did  not  succeed, 
and  Mr.  Woolf  cut  the  twine  string  that  tied  it,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  black  man. 

Question.  The  upshot  is,  you  do  not  think  there  was  any  intentional  disrespect  to  the 
flag  there  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit,  as  far  as  I  saw.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did  with  it, 
after  they  got  away  from  there. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Jeflferson  f 

Ansv^:  Yes,  sir ;  some  persons  shot  at  him. 

Question.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  against  negroes,  where  they  are 
guilty  of  crimes? 

Ansicer.  Nor  against  white  people,  either. 

Question,  Do  you  know  that  there  are  six  men  lying  in  jail  at  this  time,  on  a  charge 
of  assaulting  Dr.  Smith,  with  an  intent  to  kill  ? 
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Answer,  I  uDderstCDcL  there  are  several. 

Question,  Do  you  understand  that  they  have  been  lying  there  for  months  f 

Answer.  Two  or  three  months.    One,  I  think,  made  his  escape. 

Qtiestion,  Did  you  understand  that  one  black  man  had  been  seriously  whipped,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  a  discovery  of  who  were  concerned  in  that  attempt  upon 
Dr.  Smith's  life  f 

Answer.  I  heard  so ;  I  heard  that ;  I  heard  it  from  the  black  people ;  I  do  not  know 
the  truth  of  it. 

Question,  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  punish  the  men  who  were  concerned  in  that 
outrage — whipping  the  negro  f 

Answer,  I  never  heard  who  it  was  who  did  whip  him.  I  understood  this  Mr.  Michael, 
the  present  sheriff,  was  before  the  primary  election,  running  for  re-election  for  the 
8herift*s  office,  and,  as  I  before  stated,  Robin  Westbrook's  wife  is  a  sister  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent man  who  lives  with  me.  I  owned  him  a  great  while,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  understood,  himself— the  black  man  had — that  Mr.  Michael  had  done  it. 

Question,  Had  done  the  whipping  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  understood  that  the  whipping  of  Lewis 

Answer,  That  was  the  name. 

Question,  Was  done  by  white  men  f 

Answer,  I  understood  from  this  black  man  that  it  was  done  by  white  men,  to  make 
him  tell  who  the  x)arties  were. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  And  the  whipping  was  done,  did  you  understand,  after  he  was  arrested  f 
Answer.  That  is  my  understanding. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Now,  if  the  laws  are  impartially  administered,  without  distinction  of  color 
or  political  opinion,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  white  men  who  were  engaged  in 
whipping  the  negro  Lewis,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  make  discovery,  should  not  have 
been  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  as  well  as  the  negroes  who  are  now  lying  there,  impli- 
cated in  the  attempt  upon  Dr.  Smith's  life  ?  . 

Answer,  That  is  true;  if  the  negroes  were  under  arrest,  and  were  taken  out  and 
whipped,  the  parties  doing  it  ought  to  have  been  punished.        * 

Question,  Why  was  that  not  done  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  know  that  they  did  it. 

Question.  Assuming  that  that  was  so  f 

Answer,  I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  know.  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  every- 
where ;  I  think  we  are  all  wrong. 

Question.  Do  you  say,  in  the  face  of  that  striking  fact,  that  the  laws  are  adminis- 
tered  impartially,  without  distinction  of  color  or  political  opinion  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  in  answer  to  that  question ;  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  believe  now,  and  what  I  have  believed  all  the  while.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  I  owned  a  great  many  slaves ;  my  black  people  thought  it  was  prudent  and 
proper,  or  best  for  their  interest,  to  remain  with  me :  they  have  remained  with  me 
from  tnat  time  until  now ;  every  servant  I  ever  owned  in  my  life  is  there,  living  with 
me  to-day.  I  try  to  treat  them  well,  and  pay  them  for  their  services,  and  do  well.  I 
think  if  everybody  would  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their  business,  and  go  to  work 
and  do  right,  we  would  have  better  things  in  the  country  ;  that  is  my  opinion.  I  may 
he  wrong,  but  here  are  my  black  people ;  that  is  an  illustration.  I  was  wounded  ]as*t 
March ;  1  was  stabbed ;  my  black  people  came  to  my  rescue ;  came  with  arms.  If  I 
bad  been  a  radical  there  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  great  hue  and  cry  raised  against 
me. 

Question,  Who  were  you  stabbed  by  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know — it  was  an  assassin. 

Question,  In  the  night-time  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  On  the  public  highway  f 

Answer,  I  was  in  the  streets  of  Linden  :  my  negroes  came  to  my  rescue,  the  whole 
body  of  them,  from  all  my  plantation.  I  treat  them  well,  and*  pay  them  for  their 
labor,  and  if  they  get  sick  I  attend  to  their  wants. 

Question,  Have  yon  discovered  who  the  assassin  was  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  learned  it  was  a  man  named  Wooden. 

Question,  A  white  man  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him  or  spoke  to  him.  That  Saturday  night  Mr.  Jones 
spoke,  my  people  were  there,  but  not  with  arms.  I  tell  them  not  to  go  to  these  polit- 
ical meetings  with  arms;  to  go  and  hear  the  speaking,  and  vote  for  who  they  please, 
and  behave  themselves,  and  I  get  along  peaceably.  That  is  the  way  I  talk  to  them. 
After  the  Saturday  meeting,  three-quarters  of  my  blacks  took  my  mules,  mth!(^\vi  \si^ 
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consGDt,  and  came  here  to  see  Mr.  Jones  on  Sunday.  That  thing  is  wrong.  I  cannot 
submit  to  that;  it  is  ruining  my  interest.  I  do  not  know  what  they  came  for.  I  sup- 
pose there  were  twenty  or  thirty.    I  missed  my  mules  next  day  ;  they  were  gone. 

Question.  They  regard  him  as  their  friend  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  regard  me  as  their  friend.  I  think  they  would  do  more 
for  me  than  they  would  do  ibr  Mr.  Jones;  it  shows  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
this  matter ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 


Demopolis,  Alabama,  October  28, 1871. 
CHARLES  L.  STICKNEY  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  will  be  examined 
by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Br^iR : 

Question,  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Answer,  Hale  County,  Alabama;  planter. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Hale  County  f 

Answer,  Born  and  raised  right  there. 

Question.  State,  Mr.  Stickncy,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  your  county  with  reference 
especially  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  community,  and 
good  order. 

Ansicer,  We  have  good  order  there  ;  the  laws  are  executed,  and  we  have  peace  and 
quiet,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Question,  Has  that  been  the  rule? 

Anstrer.  It  has  for  several  months  past. 

Qtiestion.  Was  there  a  disturbance  in  that  county,  threatening  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Blackford,  some  time  ago  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  do  you  know  of  that  matter  f 

Answer.  I  knew  Blackford  at  the  time  of  his  coming,  if  you  would  have  me  state  that. 

Question.  Yes. 
•  Adtswcr.  He  came  as  u  physician,  and  practiced  medicine  for  several  j'ears — how  long 
I  cannot  now  state — ^successfully.    His  success,  I  think,  sprung  very  much  from  his 
practicing  lower  than  other  physicians. 

Question,  He  was  cheap  f 

Atiswer.  Cheaper;  yes,  sir  ;  that- was  my  understanding,  and  successful,  too. 

Question.  Did  he  practice 

Answer.  We  knew  nothing  of  him  except  what  was  heard  by  a  gentleman  who  wrote 
to  Columbus,  Georgia.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  leave  there  under  fair  circumstances; 
that,  however,  did  not  have  any  effect,  that  I  knew  of,  on  his  profession.  He  was  not 
received  in  society  that  I  know  of— what  is  called  "  societ5\"  He  was  regarded  as  not  a 
truthful  man.  That  was  soon  after  he  came ;  and  there  was  some  little  thing  turned  up; 
I  do  not  remember  what  it  was ;  but  he  did  not  altogether  pass  as  a  truthful  man  ;  that 
passed,  however ;  it  was  of  no  consequence  ;  he  was  one  among  a  thousand  coming  aud 
going  in  our  community.  A  little  circumstance  I  will  relate  which  occurred  in  ray 
knowledge  ;  I  could  not  swear  to  it  as  a  fact.  When  reconstruction  was  first  broached, 
when  the  subject  was  new  to  us,  he  mentioned  to  a  gentleman  in  whom  I  have  confi- 
dence, who  told  me,  "Let  us  reconstruct,  and  get  in  a  peaceable  and  happy  way ;  let 
us  invite  persons  from  the  North  to  come  and  build  up  our  country  ;  have  a  cottage 
every  half  mile,  and  honest,  industrious  laborers,  aud  the  doctors  will  fare  well,  and 
you  merchants  and  lawyers  too,  and  we  will  bo  a  prosperous  people."  This  gen- 
tleman remarked,  "  What  will  you  do  with  the  present  laborers  ?"  He  says,  *'  Let 
them  follow  the  Indian."  That  was  charged  on  him  in  a  meeting  of  negroes,  and  he, 
in  his  usual  affable  way,  says  **  O,  I  was  not  understood."  Well,  he  is  a  peculiar  man. 
I  liked  the  man  always,  because  of  his  frankness.  I  do  not  say  I  liked  him,  but  I  had 
no  inimical  feelings  toward  him.  I  have  a  little  office  in  town ;  he  wys  in  there  occa- 
sionally, and  he  is  so  quick  to  change  front,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the  better;  he 
is  a  peculiar  man — remarkably  so.  If  anything  would  occur  that  was  bad,  he  would 
make  it  all  straight  again,  and  i)romise  amendment,  and  the  times  were  such  we  were 
glad  to  hear  of  people  getting  better,  as  often  as  they  could.  As  to  the  disturbance,  I 
can  say  with  truth,  there  was  a  constant  irritation  after  Blackford  took  up  politics. 
The  negroes  would  talk  in  this  way :  I  would  ask,."  What  do  you  want,  John  V^  "I 
want  to  go  to  town  to-morrow."  "  What  for  ?"  "  Dr.  Blackford  has  ordered  us  to  town." 
"  What  for  ?"  "  1  don^t  know,  sir."  "  You  are  as  free  as  I  am ;  why  leave ;  should  you  leave 
your  work  to  go  to  town  for  Dr.  Blackford  ?"  "  Dr.  Blackford  has  ordered  us,  aud  we'll  be 
punished  if  we  doif  t  go."  "  That  is  not  so,  John."  "  Well,"  he  says,  '*  I  am  afra  id  to  trust 
It."    That  was  the  constant  thing.    I  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Blackford' s  motive  was  in 
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doing  this,  except  to  just  keep  up  an  influence.  I  would  talk  to  him  sometimes  freely ; 
he  was  always  iree  to  talk ;  he  would  come  and  talk ;  he  would  always  disclaim  any- 
thing which  "was  wrong ;  he  sought  our  office  frequently,  and  he  would  come  and  bor- 
row money  sometimes ;  he  would  make  some  little  deposit,  a  gold  bond  or  something 
to  give  security,  with  my  younger  brother,  but  always  with  my  approval.  I  have  re- 
peatedly said,  **  If  you  would  stay  at  your  practice  yon  would  do  well."  He  was  a 
food  doctor.  I  had  occasion  to  call  him  in  ;  my  mother  was  taken  suddenly  sick,  and 
found  him  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  and  called  him  in,  and  was  pleased 
with  his  practice,  and  he  was  kind  and  capable.  When  my  doctor  came,  I  said,  ^^  My 
patient  is  well  now."  He  said,  **  Very  well."  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  man  of  much 
education,  but  he  is  accomplished.  Some  people  stood  by  him  through  thick  and  thin, 
because  he  was  a  good  doctor.  One  man,  Mr.  Hill,  said,  ^^  I  do  not  regard  him  as  a 
gentleman,  but  ho  is  a  good  doctor,  and  I  will  lay  aside  all  formality  when  my  family 
is  sick ;  I  want  the  best  doctor  then." 

QvestUm,  Do  you  live  in  town  ? 

Answer.  I  live  within  three  miles  of  town  ;  my  planting  is  my  chief  interest.  I  carry 
on,  with  my  brother,  a  little  manufacturing  interest  of  snoes  and  harness,  &,c.  He  at- 
tends to  it,  and  I  aid  him  with  a  little  counsel,  &c.  At  the  time  of  this  disturbance  I 
was  not  in  the  city,  or  town,  as  we  call  it ;  it  is  only  a  village ;  but  I  have  had  an 
opinion  about  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  for  his  political  sentiments  altogether ;  I 
never  did  believe  it ;  I  could  not  tell  who  did  it ;  I  have  no  idea  who  did  it.  I  was 
asleep  when  they  passed  my  house :  they  went  by  my  house ;  I  live  on  the  road ;  I 
heard  they  got  water  there.  The  negroes  said  they  got  water  there.  But  I  have  no 
idea  in  the  world  who  they  were — not  the  least.  1  think  they  went  first  to  release 
McGrar^,  who  was  falsely  imprisoned,  so  said ;  in  other  words,  he  had  done  something 
which  involved  a  trouble  with  negroes ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  the  people 
about  thought  he  was  falsely  imprisoned ;  I  think  they  came  to  release  him,  and  took 
this  other  in  the  way.  I  do  not  think  they  meant  any  harm  to  Blackford,  more  than 
to  scare  him ;  that  is  my  opinion ;  I  do  not  know  a  word.  I  know  this,  some  of  our 
citizens  got  together;  several  of  ns  happened  together  in  an  attorney's  office ;  resolu- 
tions had  been  drawn  up  condemning  the  whole  thing,  condemning  the  move  of  tlieso 
disguised  men  ;  our  editor  was  chief  in  it,  a  very  sensible  man,  in  whom  I  have  implicit 
confidence.  But  it  was  said,  "It  will  do  no  good.  These  people  know  we  condemn  it 
and  this  will  perhaps  only  array  them  against  the  community."  To  illustrate :  a  Mr 
Chapman  said  something  about  them — made  some  improper  remark,  as  it  was  under- 
stood, about  them,  and  they  visited  his  house  in  the  night.  He  is  a  sterling  man,  a  stern 
democrat.  Mr.  Chapman  lives  ten  miles  fii'om  me.  They  visited  his  house  and  called 
him  out,  and  talked  to  him  about  this  ;  they  insulted  him.  As  I  said,  they  wanted  a 
meeting  and  resolutions,  and  I  said,  "  The  less  meetings  we  have  about  these  things, 
the  less  irritation  ;  we  condemn  them  now."  I  condemn  them  ;  but  I  tell  you,  geutle- 
men,  I  do  believe  candidly  this  fear  that  has  been  produced  has  had  a  healthful  effect. 
I  believe  it  as  firmly  as  that  I  sit  in  my  chair.  This  midnight  terror  is  a  terrible  thing. 
I  will  say  to  my  negro  George,  "  Are  you  afraid  of  the  Ku-Klnx,  George  f"  "  No,  I  am 
not."  "Do  you  not  think  they  have  done  good!"  "Yes,  1  do;  they  don't  burn  as 
many  houses  or  steal  as  many  hogs."  While  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them,  don't 
know  a  man  of  them,  but  sleep  at  night  and  work  by  day,  I  candidly  believe  that  thing 
produced  a  healthful  feeling.  Do  not  understand  me  as  recommending  a  violation  of 
law  ;  I  am  a  law-abiding  man.  I  have  read  enough  history  to  know,  though,  that  by 
sanctioning  wrong  for  good,  it  will  ultimately  redound  to  our  own  harm;  we  see  that 
in  the  Caesars  and  the  Ciceros,  &c,  when  wo  read  history.  Let  men  outside  of  law 
have  sway  awhile,  and  they  go  too  far.  This  thing  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  commu- 
nity, as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  everybody  about  there — born  and 
raised  there.  My  father  came  there  in  1819  ;  he  bought  his  land — take  note  of  this — 
of  General  Le  Fevre,  Bonaparte's  right-hand  man ;  he  named  me  after  him.  The^'  set- 
tled this  colony ;  this  was  given  to  them  by  Congress,  you  remember. 

Question.  You  stated  that  a  negro  man  of  your  own  expressed  the  opinion  that  these 
Ku-Klux  did  good  t 

Awrtcer,  Yes,  sir;  perhaps  only  expressed  the  opinion. 

Question,  Inasmuch  as  they  prevented  stealing  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  he  is  borne  out  in  the  sentiments  of  negroes  with  us ;  they 
have  expressed  it  to  me;  we  have  negroes  that  we  have  raised  now  with  us;  loftA 
talk  with  them  strictly ;  I  take  some  interest  to  prevent  evil,  correcting  the  younger 
ones,  &c.  They  express  their  decided  fears  of  a  visitation ;  that  there  is  a  want  of  onler, 
d:c. ;  and  they  know  themselves  that  fear  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon  disorderly 
people.  I  have  asked  my  negroes,  "  Do  you  think  the  Ku-Klux  will  do  you  harm  f 
Are  you  afraid  of  them  t"  "  Ko,  sir,  I'm  not.  I've  met  them,  and  they  didn't  trouble 
me.  Fve  met  disguised  men  ;  I  don't  know  what  you  call  them  ;  I  suppose  they  aro 
Ka-Klux."  Here  was  a  case  that  occurred ;  I  was  there  a  few  days  afterward ;  I  do 
not  know  the  facts  myself;  I  onl^  heard  them.  A  gin-house  was  deliberately  burned, 
beheved  to  have  been  by  a  certain  negro,  ten  miles  above  me.    I  was  on  my  wa^  to 
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the  station,  a  few  days  after  its  occnrrence — this  Chattanooga  railroad  station,  up 
there,  not  far  from  Flatwoods.  The  negro  was  said  to  have  been  taken  out  by  dis- 
guised men,  and  shot  for  burning  a  gin-house.  Well,  there  was  no  more  burning  after 
that.  Last  fall  they  had  more  burning  of  gin-houses  than  I  have  ever  known  before. 
There  was  no  more  burning  after  that ;  who  did  it,  nobody  knows.  The  officers  bad 
had  the  negro  in  custody  when  those  men  came,  and  took  him  out  and  killed  him. 
I  heard  it  from  men  who  knew  the  occurrence.  He  was  found  by  Mr.  Murphy,  several 
days  after  he  was  shot,  in  his  field.  Effort  was  made — I  was  on  a  grand  jury  afterward — 
effort  was  made  to  find  out  who  did  it,  and  I  know  we  searched  diligently  as  far  as 
examination  could  be  made,  and  we  could  not  tiud  out.  In  reference  to  the  burning  of 
a  house  up  there,  belonging  to  Mr.  Green,  maybe  you  have  heard  of  it.  A  negro.  Green, 
his  cabin  was  burned  ;  tliat  came  before  the  grand  jury,  and  we  sent  for  numbers  of 
witnesses ;  some  believed  he  did  it  himself;  otheis  that  it  was  done  by  other  negroes, 
and  it  was  so  vague  we  could  not  get  any  possible  clue. 

Question,  What  did  the  negro  himself  say  f 

Anstcer,  He  did  not  know ;  he  said  his  house  was  set  on  fire. 

Question,  Had  he  no  suspicion? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  tell  us ;  he  was  not  in  it ;  he,  from  some  sort  of  fear,  was 
Bleeping  out  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  prompted  the  fear,  but  he  was  not  in  it  when 
it  was  burned. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  you  who  he  was  afraid  of  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  ho  did  not  mention  the  names.  If  he  had,  of  course  we  would  have 
searched  for  them.  We  made  as  diligent  search  as  a  grand  jury  could.  I  was  on  the 
grand  jury  when  a  young  man  named  McDonald  was  indicted  in  two  cai^es ;  one  for 
firing  into  the  house  of  a  negro  named  Ross  Valentine — a  leading  negro  of  the  party, 
so  said ;  I  never  saw  him  leading,  but  I  have  heard  that — we  mdicted  him  for  that,  and 
also  for  an- assault  on  a  negro  the  same  night. 

Questiou.  Was  he  a  white  or  colored  man  f 

Answer.  A  white  man,  with  no  sympathy  with  the  radical  party  or  republican  party 
at  all.    He  was  just  a  fast  young  man,  as  we  call  him — a  rash  young  man. 

Question.  What  became  of  the  indictments  f 

Answer.  They  are  against  him ;  he  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  and  some  one  bailed 
him. 

Question,  He  is  now  under  indictment? 

Answer.  Let  me  see— I  will  not  say ;  but  he  stands  before  the  law.  Two  other  cases 
also  occurred,  two  little  cases,  for  pulling  off  palings  of  some  of  the  best  citizens.  He 
disturbed  the  gates,  or  pulled  off  palings,  or  something.  The  grand  jury  was  impar- 
tial as  far  as  I  know.  We  investigated  every  possible  wrong-doing  we  could  hear  of. 
We  looked  into  this  burning  of  two  houses  of  the  two  Johnsons,  soon  after  the  Black- 
ford raid ;  we  made  diligent  search  into  that,  but  could  get  no  possible  clue. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Do  you  refer  to  the  livery  stable  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  livery  stable  of  Andy  Johnson,  and  the  work-shop  of  Robert 
Johnson.    A  fire  was  kindled  in  it,  and  it  was  seen  by  one  of  the  citizens,  and  put  out. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Was  there  any  suspicion  as  to  anybody  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  have  any.  I  was  told  of  two  or  three  negroes  suspected ;  but  I 
would  not  mention  the  names,  because  there  was  no  proof  at  all— not  a  bit.  We  made 
as  diligent  search  as  could  be.  It  was  a  vile  thing,' a  vile  thing.  It  was  a  night  or 
two  alter  the  Blackford  raid. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  raid  on  Blackford  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Answer,  Not  one  thing,  only  what  was  told. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  sale  of  his  property  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  party  to  the  purchase.  The  matter  Vas  canvassed  and  dis- 
cussed. I  disapproved  of  it  on  principle.  We  canvassed  the  matter  several  days — the 
town  did.  I  was  a  resident,  and  in  town  every  day  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  we  took  this 
view  :  Blackford.!^  very  much  in  the  way ;  he  meddles  with  the  men ;  instead  of  stick- 
ing to  his  ofiice,  he  is  continually  saying  something  to  the  negroes,  and  I  wished  he  was 
away ;  I  thought  we  could  get  on  better.  To  illustrate  :  one  of  my  head  men — I  have 
three  or  four  little  places  under  the  control  of  honest  laboring  men,  who  take  the  plow 
and  labor  with  the  negroes ;  they  did  it  after  the  surrender.  I  said  to  those  young 
men,  **  If  you  will  go  to  work,  I  will  help  you  to  farm."  I  have  known  the  young  bojrs 
growing  up  there  for  years,  and  I  tried  to  encourage  them  in  that  way.  A  man  made 
a  remark  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  my  head  men,  a  negro  man :  "  This  has  been 
as  good  a  season  as  we  have  h^ ;  we  worked  our  crops  pretty  well  this  year,  kept  our 

grass  down,"  and  this  man  remarked,  "  I  don*t  know  what  we  would  have  done  if  Dr. 
lackford  had  staid  here ;  he  would  have  had  us  so  often  to  town  we  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  grass."    He  just  playfully  remarked  that. 
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Queation,  Toa  went  into  this  Blackford  matter  yonrselff 

Ansfcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  it  was  best.  I  thought  if  he  could  go  away  it  would  be 
best  for  him  and  the  community.  I  did  not  know  what  might  come  to  pass.  I  would 
have  deprecated  above  all  things  the  killing  of  a  man.  Men  do  not  always  kill  meu 
for  |K>]ittcal  purposes ;  frequently  it  is  from  personal  feelings.  Webb  was  not  killed 
for  any  political  opinion,  but  a  personal  matter.  Webb  was  interfering  with  a  young 
girl  that  Orick  had  an  interest  in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Queation,  A  colored  girl  f 

An9wer,  A  yellow  girl.  Orick  bad  no  more  care  for  the  country's  welfare  than  any- 
body else ;  he  took  no  part  or  lot  in  it ;  he  was  a  rash  man ;  he  was  with  Moseby,  in 
Virgina,  and  learned  a  heap  of  things — high-handed.  He  deliberately  walked  out  and 
shot  the  fellow  Webb,  and  walked  right  back  to  his  office  as  independently  as  if  had 
killed  a  pig. 

Qiie8ti(m.  What  was  done  with  Orick  f 

Anttwer.  He  fled ;  but  they  made  every  effort  to  catch  him ;  where  he  is,  I  have  no 
ideaw 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

QuesUoH.  This  man  Webb  was  thought  a  good  deal  off 

Answer,  Webb  worked  with  us  a  long  time ;  he  belonged  to  a  friend.  We  had  two  or 
three  Larness-makers,  and  taught  several  of  them  to  read  and  write,  and  this  voung 
man  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He  was  very  talkative.  I  recollect  Levi  would  not 
like  Aleck's  interference  in  bargains.  Levi  would  make  bargains  or  sales  of  goods, 
but  Aleck  would  meddle  with  talk,  and  he  interfered  with  Orick's  relations — love  rela- 
tions, or  whatever  you  may  call  it — and  Orick  killed  him.  That  was  the  opiuiou  of 
everybody.  Orick  took  no  more  part  in  i)olitics  than  anybody ;  he  was  not  that  kind 
of  a  fellow ;  he  was  thinking  of  himself—- a  bold,  dashing  young  fellow,  a  good-looking 
fellow,  and  Aleck  intei*fered.  His  motive  was  good:  he  tried  to  divert  this^rPs  attcn- 
tion  ;  that  is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the  better  people.  Orick,  reeling  that 
kind  of  flush  of  feeling,  went  out  and  attacked  him.  And  there  Blackford  did  a  bad 
thing ;  I  did  not  see  it;  I  heard  it :  he  instigated  the  people  to  revenge.  I  did  not 
hear  iiim  say  it,  but  I  believe  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Queatian.  Blackford  did  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  called  upon  them  to  revenge  his  death,  and  I  tell  yon  we  had  a. 
warm  time  for  awhile.    Instead  of  allaying  the  excitement^  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
he  added  to  it,  and  called  upon  them  to  avenge  Webb. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Did  the  colored  people  have  any  feeling  about  this  quarrel  between  those 
two  young  mem  f 

Answer,  Not  a  word  was  ever  heard  of  it  until  the  thing  occurred,  that  I  know  ot 
It  was  a  quiet,  individual  affiiir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Register  of  voters  f 

Anstver,  Something  of  the  kind,  but  it  made  him  prominent ;  that  made  it  natural 
for  them  to  like  him.    I  excused  them  for  feeling  that  they  had  lost  one  of  their  best 

men. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Was  Blackford  successful  in  exciting  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  There  was  quite  a  riot  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  a  tremendous  riot ;  but  the  good  men — ^Dr.  Wadsworth,  a  good  man, 
a  Methodist  preacher,  came  out  and  preached — came  out  boldlv  and  told  them  to  dis- 
perse— that  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  political  move.  I  Knew  Aleck  well.  He 
was  an  innocent  negro,  innocently  executed,  but  meddling,  and  in  that  case  I  thought 
be  was  wise  in  meddling,  if  he  could  have  done  it  in  a  way  not  to  have  caused  a  diffi- 
culty. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  There  was  no  violence  done  by  the  negroes  f 

Answer,  ^o  violence  followed,  but  it  was  provioeutial,  it  seems  to  me,  for  there  was 
8  tremendous  excitement. 

Quesiidn,  Why  should  the  colored  people  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  matter  aftet 
Aleck  was  killed  ? 

Answer.  It  was  charged  immediately  upon  the  whites  as  a  design.    Blackford  aided 

96  A 
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that  belief.  None  of  us  knew  that  there  was  any  more  feeling  between  Aleck  and 
Crick  tbau  between  j^onrself  and  me ;  but  as  soon  as  the  thing  was  done — it  was  a 
terrible  thins — it  was  regi'etted  by  ali  of  us.  I  was  told  of  it  by  a  colored  man  next 
morning,  and  he  .remarked,  "  They  Won^t  let  us  have  anything.''  I  remarked,  "Do  not 
say  that,  Jim ;  the  decent  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.''  He  said,  "  They  wont 
let  us  have  any  chance,"  Jim  said  to  me. 

Question,  Was  Aleck  a  favorite  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  far  above  ordinary ;  he  was  a  mechanic. 

Question,  A  colored  man  f 

Answer,  O,  yes,  sir;  all  the  mechanics  among  negroes  are  esteemed  above  ordinary 
nogroes — more  intelligent ;  and  Aleck  had  been  appointed  register,  I  think,  I  am  not 
pot»itive,  but  recently. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  The  negroes  came  in  large  crowds,  armed  f 

Ansiver,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  They  arrested  and  brought  up  one  yonng  man  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  a  terrible  thin^ ;  he  was  as  innocent  as  I  was.  An  inno- 
cent young  man  was  found  in  a  house,  out  m  the  country,  where  the  negroes  were  in 
search  of  Orick ;  this  young  man  was  out  walking  in  his  night-clothes,  and  they  came  up ; 
he  fled  and  they  caught  him ;  he  was  brought  to  town  in  almost  a  naked  condition. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question,  They  supposed  him  to  be  Orick,  did  they  not? 
Answer,  I  suppose  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Was  he  killed  f 

Answer.  No,  sir,  not  hurt,  except  scratched  pretty  badly.  They  took  him  up  to 
Blackford's  office  ;  what  was  done  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Took  him  up  for  Blackford  to  decide  upon  his  fate  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  so. 

Question.  Did  not  that  indicate  that  they  regarded  Blackford  as  their  leader  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  their  leader. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Dic^tUey  suspect  this  young  man  of  being  concerned  in  the  killing  f 

AnsweTi  I  do  not  know.  Senator ;  the  young  man  was  known  to  the  negroes ;  I  never 
could  understand  why  they  should  have  arrested  him.  The  young  man  was  raised 
within  a  few  miles— an  innocent,  plain,  country  boy. 

Question.  The  colored  people  simply  arrested  him  and  took  him  to  Judge  Blackford 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  judicial  inquiry  t 

Answe7',  I  suppose  so ;  nothing  was  done  with  him ;  he  was  released  after  being  car- 
ried in  this  naked  condition.  I  understood  that  Mi-s.  Nutting  said — and  I  believe  she 
did,  for  she  is  a  bold-speaking  woman — "  that  it  w(W  a  shame.  Are  there  no  white 
people  in  this  town  ?  "  that  they  should  allow  that,  to  have  young  Gewor  carriod  in 
that  condition ;  and  it  was  a  terrible  thing,  to  have  anybody  run  down  and  caught ;  I 
confess  I  felt  aroused. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  What  did  Blackford  say  to  excite  the  negix>es — what  did  you  understand 
that  he  said  to  the  negroes  ? 

Answer,  He  called  that  a  direct  thrust  at  them.  I  never  heard  him  say  it ;  I  only 
understood  that  was  the  speech  he  made ;  he  told  them  to  avenge  this-act — the  death 
of  Webb^and  had  them  tremendously  excited,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  allay  ex- 
citement; because  he  had  no  evidence,  and  I  do  not  think  he  or  anybody  knew*  that 
there  was  a  syllable  of  disagreement  between  Webb  and  Orick.  There  was  not  a 
whisper  of  it.  It  was  a  private  matter  altogether,  just  such  as  will  occur  in  every 
town  between  young  men  ;  interfering  in  these  matters  always  excites  jealousy.  That 
was  all  I  heard ;  hence  I  thought  Blackford  was  much  to  blame  in  not  allaying  the  ex- 
citement, because  he  was  with  people  who  had  befriended  him.  Blackford  has  cause 
to  speiik  well  of  the  people  of  Greeusborongh,  for  we  have  borne  with  a  great  deal 
from  him  ;  they  have  borne  many  things,  or  overlooked  them.  I  believe  he  would  be 
glad  to  go  back  there.  As  evidence  that  he  has  no  fears,  he  has  been  back  three  or 
four  times,  contrary  to  his  written  agreement,  because  our  best  men  said  if  Blackford 
would  'eave  we  would  have  peace. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  He  comes  back  Saturday  night  and  goes  away  Sunday  morning,  does  he 
not? 
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•  Anstcer.  Mrs.  Jeffries  told  me  day  before  yesterday :  "  Mr.  Blackford  is  bere,  and 
walked  to  tbe  academy  gate  with  his  daughter^  takinj^  bet  books  with  her.'!  I  was  at 
her  honse  yesterday  moraiug  and  took  breakfast  with  ber ;  I  bad  a  message  there,  and 
took  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Jeflfries.  She  says,  '^Ari  calmly  as  anybody,  he  walked  with 
bis  dangbter'^ — a  girl  I  teach  iu  the  Sunday-school,  Blackford's  daaghter,  an  interest- 
ing, smart  girl. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question. 'That  was  a  visit  only  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  but  be  had  no  fears.  I  speak  of  it,  and  say  that  Dr.  Blackford  is 
doing  wrong,  because  that  was  the  stipulation. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  That  he  should  not  come  back  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

QuesHon,  You  did  not  mean  that  he  should  not  come  back  to  see  his  daughter,  but 
should  not  reside  there  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  mean  more  than  the  written  stipulation  stated ;  that  Blackford 
Tvould  leave  the  State,  and  it  was  supposed  he  would  find  a  new'  home  for  the  peace  of 
oar  community ;  our  laboring  people  want  peace.  / 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Qnesiion,  At  the  time  of  this  raid  upon  Blackford,  where  was  he  found  f 
Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  told  be  was  found  in  his  room.    The  party  visited 
Mrs.  Nutting's,  it  was  so  understood.    Mr.  Lane  said  he  was  that  night  staying  at  Dr 
Peterson's,  opposite  Mrs.  Nutting's,  and  he  heard  no  disturbance;  an  accidental  shot  or 
firing  he   hefu^,  which   is  common   in  town,   but  no  disturbance  outside  of  that. 
They  passed  there,  and  not  finding  him,  went  to  the  probate  office  and  met  Squire 
Grigg,  the  former  sheriff.    They  took  a  stick  of  wood,  and  forced  the  probate  judge's 
door.    "  He  says,  "  Do  not,  be  is  not  in  there,  and  there  is  no  use  to  break  that  door ; " 
be  said,  **  that  is  the  office  where  the  books  are  kept."    Then  they  went  up  stairs,  and 
tbey  tell  stories  I  know  nothing  about  as  to  finding  a  woman  in  his  room,  &c.    I  do 
not  know  anything  of  it ;  he  escaped. 
Question.  Who  tells  the  story  about  finding  the  woman  in  his  room  f 
Ansicer.  Tbe  community;  it  is  just  what  we  call  hearsay;  it  is  commonly  talked  and 
Dobody  questions  it. 
Question.  What  sort  of  woman  ? 

Anstcer.  Yellow  woman ;  I  do  not  know  her;  I  never  sawher  to  know  her.  That  is 
nnfortnuato  for  the  probate  judge,  to  have  that  talked  about  him,  a  bad  repute,  that 
he  does  allow  chanicters  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Qiie»Wo».  Who  circulated  the  report  ?    Who  started  it  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you.  A  lawyer  asks  me  frequently,  "  What  is  this  or  that 
man's  character  ?  "  I  do  not  know.  "  What  is  reputed  I "  I  say  he  is  reputed  so  and 
60,  but  I  do  uot  know ;  it  is  common  hearsay ;  so  it  is  hearsay  in  this  case. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  is  Blackford's  character  ? 

Answer.  He  bears  that  character — as  a  man  not  slow  to  affiliate  with  that  class  of 
TTomen.    That  is  the  character  be  beara,  gentlemen. 

Question.  Was  this  woman  found  in  his  bed  f 

Answer.  I  was  told  so  by  more  than  one  citizen,  emphatically  so,  no  mistake  about 
it. 

Question.  Did  the  gentleman  of  whom  yon  have  sx>oken,  who  went  with  those  per- 
sons into  his  room,  tell  youf 

Answer..  He  said  that  was  the  case ;  he  did  not  say  he  saw  it.  Another  little  circum- 
stance, to  show  that  we  have  not  formed  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Blackford  without  good 
grounds.  There  was  a  child  born  of  a  young  girl,  and  this  cliild  was  carried  over  the 
river  at  night — these  facts  were  developed  afterward — and  nut  at  the  door  of  a  gentle- 
man named  Hines,  with  a  simple  note  to  take  the  child,  calling  him  "  George.''  The 
basket  iu  which  the  child  was  left  contained  clothing,  towels,  or  something,  on  which 
was  the  name  -of  the  mother;  that  opened  the  way  to  discovery.  This  gentleman  pub- 
lished a  card,  6t4iting  that  if  the  parties  did  not  return  and  get  this  child, be  ;%onld 
make  a  public  exposure  of  it.  They  went  back  and  got  the  child.  Blackford  and  this 
father  of  the  child  went  back  and  got  tbe  child,  and  Blackford  owned  that  he  did  it, 
but  said  be  did  it  to  befriend  the  girl.  To  those  who  knew,  all'  around  him,  it  did 
Dot  raise  him  any.    The  child  soon  afterward  died. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  You  say  Blackford  and  the  father  of  the  child  went  t 
Answer.  Yea,  sir ;  they  crossed  the  river  at  MUbarn  Fork. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  The  father  of  the  girl  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  the  father  of  the  child . 

Question,  Who  was  the  father  of  the  child  f 

Ansfoer.  I  do  not  know.  Blackford  made  the  girl,  or  sne  dwore  that  he  was  not. 
He  required  that— a  sort  of  quasi  exoneration,  I  suppose. . 

Question,  Why  did  he  require  her  to  make  such  an  oath  t 

Answer,  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  what  he  did,  I  understood  from  reliable  persons,  and 
that  he  attended  her  in  the  confinement.  It  is  these  acts  that  have  made  me  form  the 
opinion  I  have ;  these  and  many  other  things,  mere  hearsay,  though. 

Question,  Was  there  any  charge  that  it  was  his  child  f 

Answer,  Well,  there  was  floatmg  rumor,  but  no  charge. 

Question,  That  he  did  this  to  exonerate  himself? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  he  instrumental  in  putting  the  child  where  it  wa«  f 

Answer,  He  carried  It  there  with  the  father  of  the  girl ;  they  rode  together ;  he  went 
with  them ;  I  did  not  see  them ;  he  afterward  said  so  ;  acknowledged  it,  and  gave  his 
reasons  when  it  was  matter  of  testimony. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Did  he  acknowledge  it  to  you  f 
Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  acknowledge  it? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  but  the  whole  community  said  that  was  so,  and  Blackford  has  ac- 
knowledged it,  and  given  his  reasons. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  What  reason  ? 

Ansftccr.  He  knew  the  child  would  he  cared  for  there,  and  it  was  a  disgrace 
which  this  girl  wished  to  avoid ;  from  sympathy,  he  said  he  did  It. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Was  she  a  white  girl  ? . 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Is  sexual  commerce  between  white  men  and  colored  women  so  uncommon 
in  Marengo  County  ? 

Ansxcer,  Hale  County,  you  mean  ? 

Question,  I  mean  Hale  County,  as  to  make  a  person  who  is  detected,  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community  ? 

Anstcer.  Not  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ''  odium,"  but  it  is  something  which  is 
not  voluntarily  acknowledged. 

Question,  Is  it  not  extensively  practiced  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  only  know  it  does  not  add  anything  to  a  man's  repu- 
tation to  be  accused  of  it ;  It  never  did ;  while  it  did  not  condemn  him,  it  did  not  add 
anything  to  his  reputation. 

Question,  Is  it  not  understood  to  be  a  common  practice  among  respectable  white 
young  men  ? 

Answer,  Well,  Senator,  there  is  a  nice  distlnctign  there.  It  is  never  recognized  by 
genteel  people ;  It  is  always  thought  an  insinuation  of  a  demoralized,  lewd  life.  It 
may  be  common,  and  it  is  a  pity  if  it  is  so.  I  believe  it  is  common,  and  always  has 
been  common,  the  world  over,  between  loose  women  and  men  who  are  not  held  up  or 
who  do  not  hold  themselves  up  as  gentlemen.  The  world's  history  is  replete  with  it. 
I  have  always  said  that  It  was  a  lamentiable  thing  in  our  countrv. 

Question,  There  is  a  very  large  portion  of  the  colored  race  in  this  part  of  the  country 
who  have  a  mixture  of  white  bloo<l  ? 

Ansu^er,  Decidedly  so.  It  was  very  demoralizing  to  the  rich  young  men  to  have 
these  temptations  thrown  in  the  way.  As  a  class,  the  black  or  negro  population  are 
not,  in  my  opinion,  naturally  virtuous. 

Question,  Do  yon  think  this  vice  is  practiced  as  extensively  since  the  war  as  before  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  ;  1  expect  it  is ;  I  do  not  know:  there  is  that  feeling' amongst 
the  negro  class,  the  freedom  to  do  as  they  please,  which  has  relaxed  the  order  of  things 
very  much. 

By  Mr.  Bucklby  : 

Question,  Has  not  the  family  relation  established  since  the  war  among  the  colored 
people  had  a  tendency  to  throw  around  their  homes  a  little  more  chastity  or  protec- 
tion? 
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Answer,  It  is  not'realized  to  much  extent.  I  have  talked  to  them  several  times  on 
this  suhject,  and  told  them  the  importance  of  it.  I  said,  "  You  occupy  now,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  the  same  position  the  white  people  do  ;  you  are  amenable  to  law  the  same 
as  others.''  A  fellow  came  to  me  once  to  get  a  marriage  license  who  had  just  left  his 
wife.    I  told  him,  "  Do  not  dare  do  so  ;  you  will  be  prosecuted  for  immorality." 

Question,  Will  the  law  correct  that  in  time  f 

Answer.  It  will ;  but  it  will  be  very  slow. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QuesUon,  Do  you  think  the  colored  women  are  naturally  profligate,  or  have  they 
yielded  under  duress  f 

Answer,  No  duress ;  I  think  it  is  under  a  species  of  pay. 

QuestUyn,  Do  you  think  the  colored  women  naturally  unchaste  f- 

Answer,  I  cannot  use  the  full  word  **  naturally  unchaste,"  but  I  say  they  have  a 
tendency;  they  have  not  an  appreciation  of  virtue  that  white  persons  have.  Loiic 
education  has  doubtless  created  a  keen  appreciation  of  it  by  the  whites ;  the  colored 
race  are  weaker,  easier  led  off. 

Question.  When  a  colored  woman  has  a  bastard  child,  is  it  regarded  as  a  stigma  upon 
her  by  her  own  race  f 

Answer.  Not  at  all ;  negroes  have  expressed  to  me  the  dissatisfaction  of  confining 
themselves  to  one  wife,  not  six  months  ago.  Gentlenien,  this  is  my  opinion  of  the  i^egro 
race :  he  lacks  the  moral  appreciation  of  virtue ;  he  lacks  it  naturally.  Now,  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  negro,  and  always  have  been.  I  recard  him  as  one  of  the  best  of  laborers ; 
the  beat  labor  in  the  world  for  our  fields.  I  tell  them  so,  "  I  would  rather  have  you 
than  all  the  white  people  in  the  world,  if  you  will  just  consider  your  interest  as  our 
interest,  and  work  tocether  as  friends ;  and  hence,  I  say,  do  not  take  part  in  politics ; 
let  us  be  friends  together ;  our  interests  and  welfare  are  one ;  I  will  protect  you." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  When  did  Judge  Blackford  come  to  Alabama  ? 

Anstcer,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  about  18.^  or  1857, 1  think. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  against  him  before  he  came  here  f 

Afistcei',  Nothing,  only  hearsay.  A  citizen  of  the  town  learned  of  his  living  in  Co- 
lumbus, Georgia,  and  leaving  under  circumstances  not  favorable ;  I  do  not  Know  a 
word  of  it  myself.  When  these  suspicions  attached  to  him,  of  being  false,  this  in- 
quiry was  made. 

Question,  You  say  you  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  raid  upon  Dr.  Black- 
ford—yon  have  heard  these  circumstances  repeatedly  stated  ? 

Answer,  Repeatedly ;  I  do  not  know  a  syllable  myself. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nutting,  his  mother-in-law, 
where  he  boarded,  and  where  his  daughter  was  living,  was  fired  upon  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  Mrs.  Nutting  was  at  home  at  that  time  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  she  a  lady  of  good  report,  and  held  in  good  esteem  in  the  community  T 

Answer,  8he  is ;  and  let  tKe  tell  the  difierence :  she  is  a  maker  of  dresses,  called  mil- 
huer  and  mautua-maker,  I  believe.  She  is  a  dress-maker — in  that  position  in  the  com- 
munity. She  deports  herself  well ;  no  one  has  aught  against  her ;  I  received  her  little 
grand  girl  into  our  Sunday-school — I  Inive  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  Episcopal  church  for  twenty  odd  years — and  the  child  behaves  as  well  as  auy 
other  child. 

Question,  Does  the  fact  of  he^  being  a  mantua-maker  interfere  with  her  social  status  f 

Answer,  No,  sir,  not  as  far  as  I  know  ;  she  is  not  inclined  to  visit  any  ;  she  is  always 
busy.  I  never  heard  anything  against  her.  You  know  some  classes  make  a  businebs 
of  visiting,  and  other  fieople  work  and  never  visit.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  her 
visit ;  she  is  always  busy  with  the  needle ;  she  is  a  deserving  woman,  who  has  done  well 
to  support  her  lamily.    The  people  employ  her,  which  she  deserves. 

Question,  Was  it  not  a  great  outrage  to  violate  her  house  ? 

Answer,  Just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  your  house.  The  people  condemned  it  in 
toto. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  this  hand  of  disguised  men  entered  her  house  and 
ransacked  the  rooms,  hunting  for  Dr.  Blackfurd  f 

Anncer,  I  understood  they  did ;  one  or  two  went  in. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  found  part  of  his  clothing,  and  took  possession 
of  it? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  his  hat  was  found  and  put  on  a  pole,  and  carried 
through  the  streets  f 

Ansicer,  I  understood  it  was  found  in  his  office,  where  he  escaped.  I  never  heard 
before  about  the  pole.   I  heard  that  his  hat  was  found  and  taken. 
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Question.  How  large  did  you  understand  tbat  this  band  of  disguised  meu  wast 

Answer.  Forty  or  fifty  was  tlie  common  imprecision. 

Question.  Where  were  they  reputed  to  have  come  from  ? 

Anatcer.  I  never  heard ;  it  was  from  a  distance,  but  I  never  heard. 

Question.  Were  they  pursued  f 

Answer.  There  was  no  pursuit  that  I  ever  heard  of ;  they  passed  my  house  in  th© 
county ;  they  were  a  body  of  meu  that  peojilePwould  not  pui*sue. 

Question.  They  stopped  there  to  water  their  horses  f 

Ans7i'er.  We  have  a  well,  and  one  of  my  boys  says  they  stopped  there,  but  the  well 
is  a  public  well,  where  almost  everybody  stops,  and  has  for  forty  years. 
.     Question.  After  they  visited  Greensborough,  did  they  return  by'your  house  t 

Answer.  I  understood  so. 

Question.  At  what  hour  f 

Answer.  About  midnight,  I  suppose. 

Question.  Did  you  or  any  other  citizens  make  an  effort  to  follow  the  tracks  of  their 
horses,  and  discover  where  they  came  from  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  public  road  to  follow  the  tracks  of  horses. 
I  have  lost  several  cows  driven  out  in  the  yard,  that  I  have  never  seen.  Stock  wero 
passing  occasionally.    Nothing  was  done  really. 

Question.  Were  people  living  on  this  highway'  whose  houses  they  would  have  to 
passf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  thickly  settled. 

Question.  Where  would  have  been  the  practical  difficulty  in  following  close  after 
those  men,  inquiring  from  house  to  house  until  their  stopping-place  was  reached  ? 

Answer.  You  meau  by  the  town  authorities,  for  we  country  people  were  asleep. 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Ansiver.  Well,  the  practical  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  that  persona 
attempting  it  would  have  been  in  danger. 

Question.  If  this  band  consisted  of  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  chances  of  discovering  who  they  wero  would  be  greatly  multiplied  according  to 
their  numbers,  would  they  n(»t? 

Answa'.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  be  multiplied  according  to  numbers,  but,  believing 
that  they  did  not  all,  or  perhaps  any  two,  come  from  one  place,  it  would  have  been  iiii- 
poHsible  to  have  followed,  it  seems  to  mo,  and  determine  where  they  went.  For 
instance,  one  man  leaves  to  the  right ;  you  follow  the  company  ;  another  man  leaves 
to  the  left;  it  is  just  a  supposition.  I  think  it  wpuld  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  Imj- 
cause  they,  of  course,  would  use  every  possible  effort  to  escape. 

Question.  You  are  supposing  a  part  belonged  in  Hale  County  ? 

Answer.  I  make  the  supposition  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Supi)ose  they  all  came  from  Sumt^ir  or  Greene  County,  would  they  not  all 
return  in  a  body  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  certain  point.  These  roads  diverge  at  every  half  mile,  and  all 
perhaps  wonld  come  around  in  the  same  direction. 

Qutstietn.  These  men  would  stop  to  water  and  feed  their  horses  ? 

Answer.  They  would  not  stop  to  feed,  I  do  not  suppqge,  or  to  water,  except  at  a 
branch. 

Question.  The  men  engaged  in  these  midnight  enterprises  would  have  to  procure 
horses  f 

Answer.  They  were  on  horses,  I  understood. 

Question.  They  would  have  to  procure  them  if  they  did  not  own  them  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  so;  I  cannot  answer  these  things.  I  suppose  horses  would  be 
furnished  them— I  cannot  imagine  how. 

Qutisiion.  They  would  have  to  procure  arms,  and  disguises,  and  ammunition,  would 
they  not  ? 

AnswiT.  I  suppose  they  would  all  possess  them — have  them  on  hand,  just  a»J  wonld 
if  I  wa«  one  of  them.  I  have  my  ammuuition  for  squirrel  or  deer  hunting,  and  I  have 
a  pistol  now.    I  am  already  possessed  of  the  means. 

Question.  The  material  for  these  disguise^s  would  be  bought  at  sonle  storcj  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  the  material  for  a  disguise  could  be  taken  from  something  in  the 
house.  Persons  say  to  me,  "  Why,  Mr.  Stiekney,  disguise  could  be  taken  out  of  any- 
thing; it  could  be  made  so  fine  and  gauzy  that  it  could  be  put  under  my  coat."  I  have 
aMked  this  question. 

Question.  'Y\\ey  are  manufactured  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  are  manufactured  nt  all — just  cloth,  or  thin 
stutf,  put  over  them.  These  things  have  been  convassed  by  oui-selves.  We  have 
anked,  "  How  could  men  get  disguises?  how  can  a  man  take  olf  his  disguise  without 
being  encumbered  with  it  ? "  and  they  say,  "  Do  you  not  know  you  could  take  a  roll  of 
green  gauze  and  conceal  it  under  your  coat,  enough  to  disguise  you,  too  ?" 

Qutstion.  These  disguises  al)out  thii  face  and  head  are  said  to  be  gotten  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  artistic  ornament,  are  they  not  ? 
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Juswer,  I  bave  seen  masquerade  disguises  of  a  simple  silk,  which  I  could  put  in  my 
liat — masks  that  are  used  in  the  cities.  What  these  men  wear,  I  have  no  idea  in  the 
world. 

Question.  If  a  prominent  citizen  of  Greenshorough  had  been  murdered  that  night, 
and  a  hue  and  cry  had  been  raised,  and  the  men  of  the  town,  earnest  in  discovering 
tbc  murderers,  had  turned  out  and  followed  upon  the  track  of  those  raideri),  is  it  possi- 
ble that  some  one  of  them,  at  least,  should  not  have  been  tracked  to  his  home  or  deu 
aud  di "covered  ? 

Amirer.  ^>enator,  I  w^ould  reply — I  have  thought  of  that  thing  before — I  would  reply 
this :  if  persons  had  gone  so  far  as  to  commit  murder,  they  would  have  escaped  so 
rapidly  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  citizens  could  not  have  asscmblexl  in  time — no  matter 
who  was  killed — to  have  followed  them  with  success.  I  believe,  too,  again,  that  per- 
sons would  have  been  afraid  to  have  followed  a  body  of  men,  short  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber themselves. 

Queeiion,  An  equal  force  could  have  been  raised,  without  difficulty,  in  Greenshorough  f 

Jinirrrer.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  for  some  hours;  because  you  tmd  men  asleep,  and  many 
have  no  horses,  and  they  are  taken  by  surprise,  as  naturally  they  should  be.  You  spoke 
about  a  prominent  citizen.  I  att>ach  importance  to  prominence  aud  position,  and  be- 
lieve of  two  men  of  like  political  sentiments,  one  who  was  prominent  would  attract 
more  attention  than  another  by  his  death.  We  had  a  man  die  at  my  house  the  other 
day — a  plain  railroad  man,  found  at  my  gate.  I  took  him  in  and  sent  ibr  a  physiciau. 
He  died.    Nothing  of  importance  was  attached  to  it.    His  companions  took  him  away. 

Que9iion.  I  put  the  case  of  a  man  of  good  esteem,  put  to  death  by  a  band  of  disguised 
men,  coming  from  a  distance,  whose  horses  are  more  or  less  wearied ;  where  is  the 
practicpl  dithculty  in  a  body  of  men,  mounted  upon  freah  horses,  making  earnest  i>ur- 
suit,  overtaking  this  band  f 

Anmcci',  If  that  body  were  in  readiness,  armed  and  equipped,  to  start  after  those 
men — whose  horses  were  not  so  much  flagged  as  you  think,  for  they  took  it  moderate, 
stopping  to  water,  as  they  did  at  my  house — they  might  follow  aud,  perhaps,  overtake 
them.    But  understand  me ;  the  pursued  is  more  fleet  than  the  pui-sner,  always. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  flying  rapidly  when  they  retreated,  or 
going  orderly  t 

Anmver,  No,  sir;  I  never  understood  that  they  were  going  rapidly.  The  case  you 
mention  is  not  analogous  to  this.    There  was  no  murder  committed. 

Question.  I  will  ask  your  opinion  upon  the  case  I  put.  I  am  leaving  out  of  view  the 
case  of  Dr.  Blackford  entirely.  I  ask  your  opinion  whether  it  is  possible  that  some 
one  of  the  thirty  or  forty  men  engaged  in  sucli  an  enti^rprise  should  have  failed  to  have 
been  discovered  and  brought  to  justice  f 

2M9tv€r.  I  think  this,  in  a  casc^  mentioned  as  strong  as  yon  have  named  :  The  sheriff 
would  be  expected  to  summon  a  posse.  That  would  take  some  time.  Men  are  not  in 
a  moment  ready,  as  if  they  were  called  expecting  these  things,  for  nobo<ly  expected  it, 
as  I  know  of,  in  the  case  you  mention.  I  think  it  would  take  some  time  to  get  ready. 
Men  would  not  hurry  themselves.  It  is  a  risk  to  undertake  this,  and  they  would  say, 
**  Of  course,  sheriff,  I  obey  you ;  but  give  me  time  to  get  read>."  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  got  ready  in  a  very  short  time. 

Question.  By  a  posse,  you  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  arrest  any  one  of  a  band  of 
disguised  men  uuder  ordinary  circumstances  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  to  their  vital 
interest  to  escape  detection. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  known,  since  the  first  time  you  have  heard  of  the  existence 
of  this  Ku-Klux  or^^nnization,  of  any  arrest  made  of  any  of  its  members,  and  his  prose- 
cntion  in  a  court  ot  justice? 

AnstccT.  I  have  never  heard  of  one  being  arrested. 

Question.  Are  the  community  palsied  with  fear,  that  they  dare  not  attempt  their 
arrest  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  they  are  simply  palsied  with  astonishment.  They  do  not  know 
whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go.  The  community  say,  "  We  deprecate  this  law- 
lessness ;  we  would  rather  things  were  peaceable." 

Question.  Do  they  sit  down  with  apathy  and  let  these  things  go  on,  when  they  come 
to  their  knowledge  ? 

Anmcer.  Well,  the  grand  jury  acts.  To  show  that  there  is  no  apathy,  I  was  on  the 
first  grand  jury  that  sat  alter  the  burning  of  a  certain  house,  and  we  did  all  in  onr 
power  to  find  it  out.  At  the  time  Orick  killed  Webb,  it  was  iu  the  evening,  when  the 
negroes  were,  to  some  extent,  at  leisure.  "  Why  could  they  not  arrest  him  ?"  was  the 
question  asked  by  the  white  people.  They  were  in  numbei's.  No  possible  hinderance 
would  have  been  offered,  in  my  opinion.    There  was  a  nmrder  right  iu*day-light. 

Question.  Was  Orick  pursued  ? 

Answer.  The  sheriff*  did  all  he  could  with  the  little  posse  he  got  up. 

Question.  Did  he  follow  him  ? 

Answer.  He  did  not  know  where  to  look.    Orick  fled. 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  r 

Question.  Did  the  negroes  pursue  f 

Ansiver,  We  have  asked  the  negroes,  '*  Why  did  you  not  catch  him?*' 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Where  a  horse  is  stolen  in  your  county,  the  owner  and  his  friends  make 
diligent  pursuit  of  the  thief,  and  endeavor  to  arrest  him  ? 

Answer.  It  depends  on  circumstances.  When  we  get  the  track,  we  do.  But  stolen 
property  is  freqently  not  found. 

Question.  A  horse-thief  is  frequently  overtaken  and  brought  to  justice? 

Anstcer.  He  is  overtaken  sometimes,  hut  frequently  not.  My  brother  lost  a  horse  not 
long  ago,  and  never  could  get  any  clue.    I  have  lost  several  cattle. 

Question.  There  is  earnest  effort,  though  f 

Answer.  There  is  no  particular  earnestness  shown,  more  than  the  man  advertises  and 
inquires  about  with  all  earnestness,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned ;  but  I  do  not  know  any 
particular  demonstration  or  effort.    He  does  not  know  where  to  go. 

Question.  There  is  riding  to  and  fro  on  the  different  roads,  is  there  not  f 

Anstcer.  To  some  extent.  There  is  a  messenger  sent.  I  met  a  boy  yesterday  morn- 
ing looking  for  a  mule.  He  asked,  **  Have  you  seen  a  stray  mule  f "  No  more  than 
that ;  that  did  not  excite  particular  attention. 

Question,  You  say  this  same  band  of  disguised  men  that  made  the  raid  on  Mrs.  Nut- 
ting, on  that  same  night  released,  in  the  t-own  of  Greensborougb,  one  McGrary  from 
jail  t 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  understood  and  believe. 

Question.  How  large  a  town  is  Greensbor«>ugh  ;  what  is  its  population  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  town,  I  suppose  it  to  be  two  thou- 
sand ;  all  included,  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand. 

Question,  About  what  hour  of  the  night  did  you  understand  McGrary 's  release  was 
effected! 

Ansicer,  About  11  or  12  i>'clock. 

Question,  Before  or  after  the  raid  upon  Dr.  Blackford  T 

Ansu?€r,  It  was  the  same  night. 

Question,  But  was  it  before  or  after  the  raid  upon  Blackford  t 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  known,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  the  jailor  made  decent  resistance  f 

Answer.  1  understood  that  he  could  not  make  any  resintauce  ;  he  was  just  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  commanded  to  go.  There  was  no  need  of  resistance,  and  no  use  iu  re- 
sistance. 

Question.  That  part  of  the  town  is  populous,  is  it  nott 

Answer.  It  is  right  in  the  midst  of  the  town  where  the  calaboose  was. 

Question.  Did  the  jailor  make  any  outcry  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  If  he  did,  you  never  heard  of  it? 

Anstcer.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question,  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  his  being  heard,  if  he  had  made  out- 
cries? 

Anstver.  He  could  have  been  heard  by  the  immediate  neighbors,  if  they  awoke.  It 
was  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 

Question.  Was  any  effort  made  to  pursue  McGrary  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  ever  heard.  He  disappeared  immediately  from  the  coni- 
munity  ;  it  was  so  understood.  I  will  mention  in  this  connection  that  there  was  an 
effort  made  to  rescue  this  man,  McDonald. 

Question.  I  will  come  to  his  case  directly.  You  say  McGrary  was  said  to  be  falsely 
imprisoned  ? 

Answer.  Whether  falsely  or  not,  some  thought  he  was  unjustly  imprisoned. 

Question,  Upon  what  charge  ? 

Anstcer,  Horse-stealing,  I  think. 

Question,  Was  it  said  he  had  stolen  the  horse  of  a  negro  ? 

Ansiver,  It  was  said  that  he  had  be«u  accused  of  some  deed ;  that  he  expected  to 
take  one  horse,  but  was  mistaken  in  the  hoi'se,  and  got  the  wrong  horse,  and  for  that 
wrong  horse  he  was  pursued  and  taken. 

Question,  Did  the  horse  belong  to  a  negro  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  heard  the  horse  belonged  to  a  white  man. 

Question.  He  was  imprisoned  upon  a  complaint  or  charge  preferred  by  a  negro  ? 

Answer.  I  think  there  was  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  a  negro*  had  something 
to  do  with  it ;  tlie  negro  made  the  charge,  and  he  was  arrested  by  our  authorities — by 
the  sheriff.    I  believe  I  did  hear  something  of  that. 

Question.  Was  his  release  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  a  great  outrage  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  was  just  regarded  as  one  of  those  acts  of  outlawry,  or  lawless- 
ness, which  we  condemn. 
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Quesiitm,  Had  such  a  thing  ever  before  occurred  in  Greensborough,  that  a  body  of 
armed  men«  in  the  night-time,  and  disguisecl,  had  surrounded  the  jail,  and  released  a 
prisoner,  after  taking  possession  of  the  jailor  ? 

Afutcer.  No,  sir. 

Queaiion,  Did  it  excite  great  commotion? 

Answer.  There  was  great  talk  of  the  two  things  together. 

Question.  I  am  speaking  of  the  two  things  together. 

Ansteer.  It  was  always  mentioned  as  one  act  of  the  Ku-Klux. 

Question.  Was  that,  too,  condemned  f 

Ansic^.  Both  acts  were  condemned,  and,  as  I  told  you,  a  meeting  was  contem- 
plated. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  act  commended  by  any  one  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  the  impression  was  that  he  was  falsely  charged  ? 

Answer.  While  it  was  not  commended,  I  do  not  know  that  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Question,  Was  not  his  flight  regarded  as  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  was ;  that  he  was  guilty,  or  feared  he  luigut  be  punished. 

Question.  Had  the  fact  that  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  by  a  negro  anything  to 
do  with  the  other  fact  that  no  earnest  etfort  was  made  there  for  his  recapture,  or  to 
bring  the  raiders  to  justice  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heanl  it  mentioned  at  all,  that  the  fact  of  his  being  imprisoned  at 
the  instance  of  a  negro  had  aught  to  do  with  it. 

Question.  You  say  you  do  not  think  these  raiders  meant  any  harm  to  Dr.  Blackford » 
except  to  scare  him  f 

Answer.  I  have  always  thought  so. 

Question,  Did  you  think  the  tiring  into  the  house  of  this  lady,  where  he  was  supposed 
to  be,  was  evidence  that  they  intended  no  harm  to  him  T  • 

Anstcer.  I  think  that  v/as  accidental. 

Question.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  bo  7 

Answer.  Merely  because  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  had  any  animosity  toward  Mrs. 
Nutting,  a  widow  lady.  I  would  call  it  an  inhuman  act,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  pers<jn 
even  in  disguise  would  have  done  such  an  act.    I  think  it  wns  accidental. 

Question.  If  they  were  bent  on  the  murder  of  Dr.  Blackford,  you  would  not  have  re- 
garded it  as  intentional  f 

AttsiFcr.  There  was  no  firing  where  he  was  found — where  he  was  known  to  be. 

Question.  Did  you  not  understand  that  a  ball  entered  the  room  where  his  little 
daDghter  was  sleeping  1 

Answer.  1  heard  so. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  it  passed  near  her  bed  7 

Anstter.  I  did. 

Question.  You  still  think  that  was  an  accidental  shot  t 

Anstrer.  I  do,  sir. 

Question.  Your  only  reason  for  that  is,  yon  do  not  think  any  one  could  have  been  so 
inhuman  as  to  have  fired  a  pistol  into  the  room  ? 

Answer.  Well,  Senator,  hero  is  a  house  with  ladies  and  children  in  it ;  the  chances 
to  hit  Blackford  were  as  one  to  six,  or  eight,  or  five.  1  cannot  believe  that  any  person 
who  designed  any  bodily  harm  to  Blackford  would  have  shot  indiscriminately  into  a 
house. 

Question.  Do  yon  think*  a  band  of  men  capable  of  such  outrages  as  they  commitU'd 
that  night,  would  have  been  particularly  careful  what  they  did  with  their  pistols  and 
guns  f 

Answer.  I  think  a  band  of  men,  such  as  they  have  been  described,  had  been  drink- 

iDg. 

Question.  Do  you  think  then  they  would  have  been  particularly  careful  about  the 
ase  of  their  arms  I 

Anstrer.  In  any  particular,  do  you  mean  ?    I  believe  in  such  cases  men  are  careless. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  a  body  of  reckless,  desxierate  men  f 

Answ(r.  No,  sir;  1  think  there  were  some  drunken  men  amongst  them. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  band  was  composed  in  part  or  whole  of  respectable 
men  f 

Anstcer.  I  have  no  idea ;  I  think  they  must  have  been  young  men,  in  part. 

Qui-ntion,  Reckless,  abandoned  young  men  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  they  would  pass  in  the  community  as 
tho  young  men  of  the  sountiy.  In  the  counties  above  us  there  are  a  great  many  young 
white  men.  The  population  there  is  much  larger  of  white  than  black,  and  they  may 
have  come  over  for  aught  I  know. 

Question.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  your  specific  reasons  for  thinkiug  that  this  bund 
was  composed  of  decent  young  men. 
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Avstcer.  For  this  reason :  I  have  heard  of  the  Ku-KInx  a  loDg  time,  and  I'havo  never 
heard  of  their  being  guilty  of  any  brutal  outrage. 

Question,  What  is  the  character  of  the  violence  that  has  been  imputed  to  them  f 

Ansicei'.  I  have  heard  where  in  one  case  a  negro  was  notorious  for  depredations  on 
the  stock ;  he  was  visited  and  moderately  whipped. 

Question.  Moderately  ;  you  did  not  regard  that  as  an  act  of  brutality  ? 

Answer.  In  that  case  we  should  not.  A  negro  in  our  town  now  advocates  a  whip- 
X)ing-post.  Then  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Chapman,  on  whoso  land  it  was,  condemned  this 
act,  and  ho  waa  visited  by  these  men. 

(^>uestion.  Are  not  mistakes  liable  to  be  committed  where  the  law  is  thus  taken  into 
their  hands  by  unauthonzed  men  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  wo  condemn  it. 

Question,  You  would  regard  it  an  act  of  great  brutality  to  visit  an  innocent  man  t 

Answer,  I  would  not  call  it  an  act  of  great  brutality ;  it  would  bo  wrong. 

Question.  If  you  were  the  subject,  you  would  regai*d  it  as  an  act  of  great  brutality  ? 

Answer,  What  is  a  great  brutality  t 

Question,  The  taking  of  a  man  out  of  his  house  in  the  night-time,  when  he  is  unpro- 
tected and  defenseless,  and  subjecting  him  to  a  disgraceful  whipping. 

Ansiccr.  As  to  brutality,  where  the  law  has  recognized  the  whipping-post,  I  do  not 
think  in  the  eye  of  the  law  it  is  a  brutal  act.  I  would  say  in  the  case  of  a  man  repu- 
ted innocent,  it  would  be  a  ^eat  outrage. 

Question.  Was  the  whipping-post  ever  established  as  a  legal  mode  of  correction 
where  white  men  are  concerned  f 

Answer,  Has  it  not  l>een  in  different  States  of  the  Uuion  t 

Question.  I  am  asking  if  it  was  ever  th^  law  in  Alabama,  that  white  men  could  bo 
whipped  at  the  whipping-post  f 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  of  a  case,  but  I  have  heard  of  it  being  the  case  in  Carolina. 
I  hifve  heartl  North  Carolinians  say  so. 

Question.  But  in  Alabama? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  never  knew  a  case  of  a  negro  being  whipi^ed  in  Ala- 
bama, at  the  whipping-post.    I  have  heard  of  a  case  many  years  ago  for  stealing. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  institution  could  bo  revived  f 

Answer.  This  negro  ai^ked  me  if  it  was  not  better  than  to  have  a  man  lying  in  jail 
five  or  six  months.     I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  better. 

Question.  Did  you  then  say  you  thought  it  best  f 

Anstcer.  It  was  his  own  proposition.  As  to  these  so-called  Ku-Klux,  or  whatever 
you  call  these  di»guise<l  men,  I  never  have  believed  yet  that  they  would  commit  an  act 
of  brutality,  except  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  for  this  reason  the  better  negroes, 
as  I  told  you,  General  Blair,  do  not  dread  them  ;  our  better  order  of  negroes  do  not 
dread  them  ;  they  say  it  makes  the  bad  ones  better — makes  them  behave. 

Question.  You  do  not  think  they  would  commit  an  act  of  brutality  unless  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  start  on  their  raids  under  the  influence  of  liquor  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  necessarily. 

Question.  They  must  have  had  a  purpose  when  they  organized  to  start  on  any  partic- 
ular errand  f 

Ans^pcr,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Tliat  purpose  wa.s  one  of  violence,  was  it  not  t 

AuHwvr.  It  dex>end8  on  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  hardly  what  I  must  under- 
stand you  to  mean  by  violence.  If  you  mean  that  to  do  an  aci  outside  of  law  is  vio- 
lence, I  believe  they  did. 

Question,  I  mean  the  violation  of  a  man's  person  by  whipping,  or  other  outrage. 

Answer.  This  has  been  my  understanding  of  this  organization,  if  there  is  such  a 
body  of  peopla;  Wherever  the  law  fails  to  correct  evils  in  the  land,  they  conbtitut43 
themselves  a  body,  and  do  what  the  law  fails  to  do.  That  has  been  my  i>rivate  opin- 
ion, and  wa*i  ex]>re8sed  to  my  neighbor  very  frequently ;  for  1  never  heai'd  of  any 
outrage  where  there  was  no  cause.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  one.  They  visited,  as 
I  told  General  Blair,  one  of  my  neighbors  ten  miles  otf ;  they  did  nothing  except  to 
warn  him.  They  said  :  •*  When  we  arc  attempting  to  correct  evils,  do  not  you  interfere 
with  us." 

Question.  Do  not  your  courts  i)unish  such  offenses  as  the  Ku-Klux  are  reported  to 
punish  f 

Answer,  They  do.  The  judge  of  the  court  has  charged  the  gi*and  juries  specially 
about  such  outrages,  unlawfulness. 

Question.  Your  laws,  I  undei'stand  you  to  say,  are  efficiently  executed  ? 

Answer,  I  think  so. 

Question.  Is  there  any  necessity,  then,  for  a  lawless  body  of  men  to  punish  offenses 
when  y<nir  courts  are  open,  and  adequate  to  punish  them  f 

Answer,  Recently  there  has  been  no  occasion,  not  for  many  mouths. 
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Qnr^tUm.  Was  tbero  ever  a  time  when  there  w»8  an  occasion  for  it? 

Anstrcr,  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so  ;  1  do  not  know  ;  I  will  recall  that.  There  are  times 
-wben  these  men  bere  among  ns  do  harm  ;  we  call  it  improper,  and,  jierhaps,  uulaw- 
^l.  I  can  mention  the  case  where  these  men  hare  interteretl  with  our  business,  and, 
while  we  did  not  commend  the  act,  we  say  we  do  not  believe*  these  people  meant  more 
than  to  correct  that  evil.  Gan^s  of  negroes  have  asked  me,  "  Do  you  believe  the 
Ku-Klnx  are  men  f  "    I  have  said,    "  O,  yes ;    thoy  arc  men,  as  far  as  I  know." 

Qut8iion.  These  men,  when  they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  are  just  as  likely 
to  punish  the  innocent  as  the  guilty,  ai-e  they  not  ? 

AnBwer.  I  do  not  think  they  attempt  a  thing  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  I  have  known, 
without  there  being  a  good  cause  for  their  acts. 

Question.  You  have  never  heard  of  their  making  a  mistake  ? 

Ansicer.  I  have  never  heard  of  their  taking  a  man  reputed  innocent,  that  behaved 
himself;  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case — not  one. 

Question.  Y'ou  have  heard,  1  suppose,  of  the  different  ads  of  violence  which  these 
Ku-Klux  have  committed,  and  know  what  is  the  character  of  the  crimes  they  commit, 
do  you  not  T 

Answer.  1  have  read  in  the  papers  of  many  of  these  things  in  different  sections  of 
the  country. 

Question.*  Yon  have  heard  of  murders  committed  by  themt 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  by  people  calleil  Ku-Klux. 

Question.  Y'ou  have  heard  of  whippings,  have  you  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  of  these  things  in  different  sections — not  about  here. 
I  have  never  heard  of  but  two  cases  within  my  knowledge,  as  hearsay. 

Question.  Yon  say  when  this  affair  occurred  in  Green sborough,  upon  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, that  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  lawyer^s  otHce,  and  resolutions  dniwn  ? 

Ansurer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  a  meeting  was  held.  We  were  in  a  lawj-er's  office — 
several  of  us — and  a  resolution  was  drawn,  and  the  most  discreet  men  remarked,  '*That 
will  do  no  good;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  army  these  people,  whoever  they  are, against 
ns  as  citizens,  without  any  possibility  of  doing  them  any  good.  They  know  we  are 
opposed  to  them  ;  they  know  we  condemn  it;  why  should  we  attempt  something  we 
cannot  do  f  A  thief  knows  we  condemn  him,  and  ray  simply  proclaiming  it  does  no 
good." 

Question.  Do  yon  not  think  the  good,  law-abiding  men  in  your  community  are 
greatly  in  the  majority  f 

Ans%ver.  I  do,  decidedly;  I  know  it. 

Question.  Do  yon  not  think,  if  thej-  combined  together  in  earnest  effort,  they  could 
eabily  bring  these  lawless  men  to  jni«'icel 

A%isicer.  We  have  tried  it  in  a  lawful  way,  to  find  it  out  through  the  grand  jury.  I 
know  the  grand  jury  before  the  last  did;  we  sent  for  witnesses  in  every  direction, 
that  we  supposed  knew  anything  at  all  ;  they  came  and  they  swore  they  could  tell  us 
nothing.  I  do  not  know  any  body  of  men  better  calculated  to  ferret  out  evil  than  the 
grand  jury;  and  they  are  authorized  to.  I  am  satisfied  we  made  a  diligent  search; 
our  foreman  was  an  earnest  man.  The  fact  of  the  better  order  of  the  negroes,  in  their 
simplicity,  laughing  about  them,  and  saying  they  are  not  going  to  hurt  anybody  that 
does  right,  has  created  in  my  mind  a  feeling  that  they  will  cease  when  people  begin  to 
appreciate  this. 

Question.  Is  there,  or  has  there  been,  a  sentiment  of  fear  in  the  community  in  at- 
tempting to  grapple  with  this  invisible  body  of  men  who  make  these  visits  f 

AttsiPtr.  They  have  not  excited  in  our  minds  any  special  fear,  because  I  think  the 
quiet,  law-abiding  people  do  not  give  them  more  than  a  passing  notice.  We  have  had 
among  us  nothing  but  these  two  acts. 

QucJition.  I  understood  you  to  say  Mr.  Chapman  made  some  remarks  on  the  occasion 
yon  referred  to ;  you  spoke  of  the  circumstance  that  he  had  condemned  the  Ku-Klux 
in  pretty  round  terms,  and  they  visited  him  for  that  cause  and  called  him  out  ? 

Anstrer.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  know  who  they  were,  and  that  he  would  give  some- 
thing to  know  ;  he  condemned  them,  of  course,'  and  they  visited  him — no  violence — 
but  visited  him. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  that  visit  ? 

Ausirer.  I  do  not  know  ;  he  did  not  know  ;  I  talked  with  him  at  length. 

Qmsiion.  What  did  they  say  ? 

Ansicer.  They  simply  charged  him  with  what  they  had  heard  he  had  said,  and  he 
denied  saying  it. 

QneiftioH.  Did  he  understand  it  to  bo  an  intimation  from  them  that  he  must  hold  his 
tongue  f 

Ansirer.  I  suppose  so ;  they  say  that  they  meant  nothing  but  right,  and  did  not 
wish  anv  interference. 

(Jitestivn.  Did  they  inspire  him  with  terror  ? 

Jiisirer.  Ho  did  not  feel  comfortable  under  it,  I  reckon — a  body  of  men  visiting  his 
house  ut  night  in  that  way ;  he  did  not  express  any  great  terror. 
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Qu€8tion.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  visits  of  the  Ku-Klux  were  not  without 
a  compensative  beuefit ;  that  those  visits  had  had  a  good  eflect  ? 

Attswer,  I  have  questioned  negroes  living  ofT  to  themselves,  if  they  have  had  any  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Ku-Klnx;  did  they  not  consider  that  the  crime  of  thieviu*:;  was  less 
frequent  on  their  stocks,  and  they  said  they  did,  and  that  they  had  no  fear  of  them. 

Question,  This,  I  understand  yon,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  puri)08es  of  this  secret 
organization — to  punish  thieves  f 

Answer,  It  is  to  i)unish  misdemeanors  and  outlawry.  My  idea  is,  it  is  a  sort  of  an  off- 
shoot of  natural  necessity ;  that  it  springs  from  a  cause.  These  things  have  been  ever 
since  the  world  begun. 

Question.  What  do  yon  mean  the  committee  to  understand,  when  you  say  that  these 
Ku-Klux  have  produced  a  healthful  feeling  f 

Answer,  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  less  of  these  outrages — house-burning — which 
was  common  a  year  ago ;  less  of  theft,  which  I  have  been  told  is  less  committed.  I 
say  this  may  be  the  result  of  these  visitations ;  I  do  not  know. 

QueatUm.  And  that  you  call  a  healthful  feeling  t 

Answer,  I  say  when  there  is  no  violation  of  law,  wo  are  in  a  healthful  condition ;  I 
only  express  the  opinion.  That  is  why  the  better  people  have  no  fears  of  them ;  I 
mean  the  law-abiding  i>eople,  white  or  black. 

Question,  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  disguised  men  accomplish  what  the  courts  are 
inadequate  to  accomplish — the  correction  of  misdemeanors  ? 

Answer.  I  think  this :  there  are  manj-  misdemeanors  and  short-comings  which  can- 
not be  reached  bv  the  law :  it  is  impossible.  A  man  is  taken  to  court  and  escapes  by 
one  way  or  another,  an<l  I  think  there  is  less  terror  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of 
escape  from  the  law. 

Qucsiioit.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  Ku-Klux  organization,  if  that  be  the  name 

Answer.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  organization.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  that 
this  so-called  Ku-Klux  organization,  by  the  very  name,  has  theefi'ect  as  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  these  bodies  of  men,  no  matter  by  what  name  they  are 
called,  act  upon  a  less  degree  of  evidence  in  the  punishments  which  they  iuj3i<:t,  than, 
the  courts  would  act  upon  ? 

Answer.  The  courts  have  so  much  rebuttmg  testimony  and  snch  rules  of  evidence, 
and  so  often,  for  the  want  of  connecting  testimony,  fjiil  to  accomplish  the  end  which 
the  law  desi(^ns.  This  is  just  an  opinion  ;  aiid  there  are  so  many  petty  otieiises  in  tlie 
land,  that  this  thing,  perhaps,  has  the  effect  to  prevent  the  commission  of  offenses  that 
the  law  does  not  punish.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  said  to  be  guilty  of  so  and  so,  and 
your  house  is  visited  by  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  day,  you  must  amend  your  ways ; 
there  would  be  a  terror  on  a  ijenson  under  such  circumstances. 

Que-Htion.  Do  you  think  Judge  Lynch  is  less  liable  to  make  mistakes  than  the  ordi* 
nary  courts  of  the  land. 

Anstcer.  I  do  pot  approve  of  Judge  Lynches  court  in  any  particular.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  any  of  these  visits  of  these  unlawful  men. 

Question.  My  question  is,  whether  you  think  Judge  Lynches  court  less  liable  to  mis- 
takes than  the  courts  of  law. 

Answer.  1  do  not  believe  it  is  less  liable  to  mistakes;  but  I  believe  that  it  vei*y  fre- 
quently produced  a  terror  to  evil-doers  in  not  commeudiug  his  courts.  Such  has  been 
the  case  ever  since  the  world  begun. 

Question.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  these  visitations  and  punishments  so  in- 
flicted, are  made  in  cases  where  the  convictions  could  not  be  produced  in  courts  of 
law,  where  the  evidence  would  be  insutlicieut  ? 

Answer.  I  would  express  myself  in  this  way :  I  believe  there  are  many  violations  of 
law  which  cannot  be  reached  by  law,  by  reason  of  secrecy  and  by  reason  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  evidence  ;  we  see  it  fail  in  our  courts.  1  have  more  than  once  seen  where, 
in  my  opinion,  the  want  of  evidence  let  off  the  guilty  persons. 

Question.  Why  should  not  that  same  want  of  evidence  relieve  a  man  from  punish- 
ment by  these  lynchers  f 

Answer.  Lawful  evidence,  I  mean,  which  is  often  techniciil.  I  will  explain.  I  saw  a 
case  tried  in  our  courts  where  the  failure  lo  prove  the  value  of  the  cow  stolen  acquitted 
the  party. 

Question.  To  sum  the  whole  matter  up,  you  think  justice  would  be  dealt  out  with 
more  certainty  by  a  band  of  disguised  men  than  by  a  court  ? 

Answer.  O,  no,  sir ;  I  only  spoke  of  these  men  in  aid  of  the  law  ;  they  are  aiding  the 
law  ;  I  do  not  say,  either,  that  they  are  aiding  the  law  exactly,  but  they  have  pi-o- 
duced  in  our  country  a  ten*or  to  evil-doei-s.  That  is  my  opinion  ;  because  people  doing 
right  express  no  feai*s  of  them. 

Question.  Do  they  not  produce  a  terror  among  peaceable  men — Mr.  Chapman,  for 
instance  f 

.inswcr.  Well,  for  the  time ;  he  is  an  imprudent  talking  man  ;  talks  a  good  deal ;  and 
terror  did  not  make  him  leave  his  house. 
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Qvettion,  Do  yoQ  not  think  "^hite  men  of  strong  republican  proclivitieB  labor  under 
some  apprehension  f 

Answer.  Not  the  least  for  their  polities.  We  have  republicans  among  us  Just  as  quiet 
as  can  bo  ;  planting  men  among  the  hills  above  there. 

Que8iij:t,  How  do  you  know  they  feel  no  apprehension,  when  such  examples  of  vio> 
lence  occur  as  the  cases  of  Dr.  Blackford,  Dr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Drake  f 

Answer.  They  have  never  expressed  any,  when  I  have  talked  with  them.  I  do  not 
know  any  of  those  cases  last  mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Those  are  not  very  quiet,  peaceable  men,  are  they  ? 

Anmcer.  I  never  heard  of  Drake  betbre,  but  Jones  I  do  not  think  is  a  peaceable  man* 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  terror  to  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  man ;  I  never  have  be- 
lieved it  in  any  particular. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  Do  you  think  republicans  may  publicly  advocate  their  sentiments,  and 
endeavor  to  promote  the  success  of  the  republican  narty  by  all  legitimate  means, 
without  drawing  any  odium  whatever  on  the  part  of  tiie  community  f 

Ansifer.  I  do,  sir,  believe  it  candidly,  by  all  fair,  honest,  legitimate  means.  It  is  only 
the  illegitimate,  the  improper,  underhand  means  that  are  condemned. 

Question,  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  you  consider  fair 
means  f 

Answer.  I  would  say,  if  these  x>oor,  ignorant  negroes  were  forced  to  go  to  meetings 
and  listen  to  talk  under  duress,  I  would  say  to  them,  "  Stay  in  the  field  to  work  ;  wo 
are  trying  to  make  a  living ;  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  it."  They  answr r,  "  Well,  we 
are  compelled  to  go."  Th(!y  have  told  me  that  time  and  again.  I  say, "  I  do  not  go  to 
political  meetings  only  when  I  choose,  nor  need  you."  They  would  say,  "  I  am  compelled 
to  go."  I  have  had  my  fodder  pulled  down  on  the  field  Saturday,  and  left  there  by 
their  going  away  under  that  threat.  They  would  say,  "  We  are  obliged  to  go,  or  wo 
will  be  punished  severely."  There  is  much  more  fear  of  punishment  among  the  ne- 
groes fi-om  the  party,  if  they  told  the  truth,  than  from  us.  1  give  you  my  word  for  that ; 
I  cannot  get  it  out  of  their  minds. 

Question.  Yon  say  a  gin-house  was  burned  ten  miles  above  yon,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  disguised  men  t 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  a  negro— believed  to  be.  That  negro 
was  arrested. 

Question.  And  this  negro  was  afterward  killed  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  taken,  I  understood,  from  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Question.  Was  there  certain  proof  that  he  was  guilty,  or  was  he  killed  upon  more 
suspicion  ? 

Answer.  It  was  upon  that  kind  of  solid  belief,  I  understood. 

Question,  How  large  a  body  of  men  did  yon  understand  was  concerned  in  his  murder  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  A  body  of  men  was  said  to  have  done  it.  I  heard  it  inci- 
dentally. 

Question.  When  did  that  occur  ? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  when  the  burning  occurred ;  he  was  shot  about  March. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Did  yon  hear  the  other  day  that  there  were  numbers  of  men,  when  Chicago 
was  burning,  caught  stealing  from  the  burning  houses,  and  killed  f 

Answer,  ie»,  sir ;  shot  right  in  the  act  or  hun^ — so  the  papers  said. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anybody  bemg  punished  for  it  T 

Answer,  No,  sir,  and  no  efibrt  made ;  on  the  contrary. 

Qn^Han.  Was  not  General  Sheridan  highly  applauded  for  his  activity  in  hanging 
^hoBe  people  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  so  it  was  said.  This  negro  was  believed  to  be  guilty  by  everybody 
here,  they  say. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  convicting  him,  if  he  was  guilty 
of  burning  this  gin-house  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  A  lawyer  is  bound  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  client, 
and  that  doing  has  no  sort  of  limit,  to  my  mind ;  I  often  think  the  guilty  escape. 

Question,  Do  you  not  think  the  lawyers  should  be  visited  by  these  lynchers,  if  they 
are  party  to  the  acquittal  of  guilty  men  T 

Anstdfer,  I  would  not  say  anybody  in  particular  should  be  visited.  I  say  if  anybody 
did  wrong,  something  should  catch  them,  something  should  be  done  ;  because  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  state  of  things  since  the  war,  some  stimulant  should  be  produced. 
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Question,  Nobody  was  ever  pouished  or  eveu  arrested  for  the  murder  of  this  negro 
man  7 

Answer.  No  arrest ;  I  never  heard  of  any  punishment.  We  inquired  into  it  dili- 
gently in  the  grand  jury,  and  could  get  no  clue  to  it.  The  officers  said,  "  We  bad  bim 
in  custody,  and  the  men  in  disguise  forced  r.im  from  us." 

Question.  Was  Green's  cabin  said  to  have  been  bucnetl  by  disguised  men  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  any  person  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burning  it,  from  his  ac- 
count. It  was  a  dark  night.  The  dog  was  heard  to  bark,  and  the  house  was  seen  on 
fire ;  nobody  was  seen.  The  rumor  was  that  he  did  it— or  that  the  negroes  did  it. 
There  was  no  knowing.    It  was  just  a  little  shanty. 

Question.  Have  yon  mentioned  all  the  instances  which  have  come  to  your  knowledge 
of  outrages  committed  by  men  in  disguise  7 

Answer.  All  that  I  now  recollect. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  boily  of  men  in  disguise  going  to  release  McDonald 
from  the  calaboose  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  that  occur  this  year  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  it  occurred  a  month  or  two  ago — two,  perhaps. 

Question.  Did  yon  hear  of  a  body  of  men  in  disguise  passing  through  Greensborough 
toward  Marion,  and  attempting  to  release  and  punish  a  negro  confined  in  the  Marion 
jail  f 

Answer.  I  think  I  did  hear  of  that,  but  I  have  no  special  recollection.  Some  two 
years  ago  there  was  a  body  of  men  attempted  to  rescue  a  negro — it  escaped  my  mem- 
ory till  that  moment — who  had  committed  murder,  and  they  were  defeated  in  Greens- 
borough. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  two  negroes  being  found  dead  near  Pinhook  in  August 
last? 

Anstver.  I  do  not  remember  it ;  I  do  not  think  I  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  At  what  time  did  I  understand  you  to  say  this  raid  was  made  upon  Judge 
Blackford  ? 

Answer.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  I  think.    I  am  not  good  at  dates. 

Question.  Some  time  m  January,  perhaps  f 

Answer.  I  thiuk  so.    Everything  here  has  been  done  this  year,  I  think. 

Question.  The  burning  of  the  stables  was  subsequent  to  that  T 

Answer.  Y'es,  sir ;  the  very  next  night,  or  two  nights  afterward. 

Question.  Have  you  a  paper  published  in  Greensborough  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  the  name  of  that  paper  f 

Answer.  The  Alabama  Beacon. 

Question.  Is  it  democratic  in  politics  t 

Answer.  Very  moderate ;  very  conservative. 

Question.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  editor  f 

Answer.  Very  well. 

Question.  Is  he  a  man  of  high  standing  f 

Answer.  As  high  standing,  as  a  conservative  and  gentleman,  as  any  one  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Question.  Has  he  been  for  a  long  tithe  editor  ? 

Answer.  A  long  time  editor,  and  is  moderate  in  his  views. 

Question.  I  have  an  extract  from  his  paper  which  I  would  like  to  read — a  portion  of 
it  at  least— and  ask  if  you  concur  with  him  in  his  statement.  Do  you  recollect  to  have 
seen  in  his  paper  an  editorial  article  subsequent  to  the  difficulties  in  Greensborough, 
entitled  ••  Lawlessness  f" 

Answer.  I  think  I  do,  sir.  I  think  I  remember  the  caption;  I  read  his  paper  very 
hastily,  generally. 

Question.  The  editor  says  in  that  article,  ^*  There  is  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  abroad  in 
our  land  which  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  No  man  who  reads  the  papers  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact.  It  is  widespread,  and  on  the  increase.  In  many  communities,  and 
esi)ecially  this  community,  those  in  which  the  vice  of  intemperance  prevails,  men  are 
to  he  found  who  appear  to  attach  no  more  importance  to  human  life  than  does  a  butcher 
to  the  life  of  a  bullock."    Was  that  true  of  the  couimunity  about  there,  at  that  timet 

Answer.  I  can  appreciate  that,  knowing  the  mau,  better  than  you  can.    There  hris 
>ee:i  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  since  the  war.    It  is  a  sort  of  want  of  morality  in  tho 
laud  ;  that  does  not  convey  to  my  mind  the  meaning  it  does  to  yours. 

Question.  I  will  reiul  further  : 

*'  Men  sustaining  toward  each  other  the  relation  of  friends — nay,  oven  that  of  blood 
relation — meet  at  a  drinking  establishment,  take  a  few  glasses  of  mean  whisky,  which 
inflames  their  passions  ;  they  quarrel — probably  about  a  most  insignificant  matter — 
draw  their  x>istols,  and  commence  a  nmrderous  assault  upon  each  other.    One  is  prob- 
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ably  killed  and  tbe  other  wounded.  Although  the  matter  may  become  the  subject  of 
legal  investigation,  ingenious  counsel  will  devise  some  plan — that  of  packing  a  jury 
if  no  better  one  suggests  itself— by  which  the  guilty  party  will  escape  punishment. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  have  a  man  convicted  of  murder,  especially  if  he  can  command  the 
means  of  paying  his  counsel  a  large  fee,  that  crime  has  become,  in  many  sections  of 
onr  laud;  fearfully  common.  The  strong  probability  of  escape  greatly  increases  the 
catalogue  of  crimes,  and  especially  of  murders. 

"  Since  the  war  between  the  States,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  has  been  much  greater, 
especially  in  the  South,  than  was  ever  known  before.  Not  only  have  personal  difliculties, 
resulting  frequently  in  death  to  one  or  more  pei-sons,  become  frightfully  common,  but, 
in  some  localities,  secret  organizations  have  been  gotten  up,  whose  niisMion  it  is  to  pun- 
ish those  who  are  looked  upon  by  those  self-constituted  judges  and  jurors  as  bad  men ; 
to  screen  from  justice  those  who  are  Itioked  upon  as  innocent  of  the  charges  preferred 
i^ainst  them.  Carr>'ing  out  these  purposes,  men  in  legal  custmly,  who  may  have  been 
tried  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  a  certain  amount 
of  punishment  in  expiation  of  their  crimes,  are,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  released  by 
a  l>and  of  men,  armed  and  disguised,  and  turned  loose  upon  society  to  commit  o(her 
crimes  as  occasion  offers.    Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.'' 

.  AfisiPtr.  Well,  knowing  tlu  gentleman,  I  can  perliaps  analyze  and  appreciate  that 
better  than  you. 

Quefthn.  I  appreciated  it  so  much  that  I  attempted  to  pay  him  a  compliment  on, the 
floor  of  the  House  for  his  law-abiding  spirit. 

•  Answer,  That  refers  to  the  lawless  acts  and  spirit  that  we  all  condemned.  You  would 
suppose  we  were  in  ten*or,  but  our  people,  white  and  black,  who  have  been  friendly  to 
law  and  order,  do  not  realize  that.  But  suppose  here  is  a  deed  committed  in  town  ; 
young  men  get  into  a  fight,  one  is  shot,  «&c.  That  is  just  confined  to  the  parties,  and 
it  is  condemned  by  the  community.  Mr.  Harvey  has  spoken  of  it  in  the  terms  he  does, 
very  truthfully,  too. 

Question.  You  think  at  that  particular  time  there  was  more  alarm  and  fearf 

Anstccr.  Yis,8ir;  end  he  writes  under  that  impulse.  Mr.  Harvey  is  a  very  gentle- 
qianly,  law-abiding  man,  a  jletester  of  wrong— very  conservative. 

Question,  Has  not  his  paper  hud  a  good  iufiuence  in  the  community  ? 

Answer,  It  has  had  a  good  indueuce.    All  gooil  has  a  good  influence. 

Question,  Do  yon  not  think  he  took  the  correct  way  to  denounce  these  things  f 

Answer,  I  think  he  did.  We  agreed  with  him.  I  talk  with  him  every  time  I  go  to 
town. 

Question,  I  will  invito  your  attention  to  another  paragraph.    The  editor  says : 

''  So  great  is  this  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  many  sections  of  the  country  that  there  is 
very  little  protection  aftbrded  to  the  rights  of  persons  or  property.  An  apprehension 
of  bringing  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  these  lawless  bands  prevents  good  citi- 
zens from  making  an  eflbii;  to  arrest  evils  which  are  telling  fearfully  on  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society." 

Do  you  know  whether  your  best  citizens  there  were  for  a  time  apprehensive  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  is  extravagant.  I  think  be  writes,  as  many  of  us  do, 
under  tbe  spur  of  the  moment,  and  he  has  told  the  truth  ;  but  a  qualification  would 
moderate  things  very  much.  Now,  I  live  in  the  same  community  as  Mr.  Harvey,  and 
I  would  have  expressed  that  with  less  force  than  he  has  done.  1  would  have  confined 
it  more  to  individuals. 

Question.  You  think  at  the  time  he  was  a  little  stung  by  events! 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  nothing  stings  him  more  than  a  drunken,  aggressive  man,  and  he 
becomes  extravagant,  as  au^'  one  would.    But  there  is  no  better  citizen  than  he  is. 

Question.  The  editor  mentions  a  remedy : 

**  But  it  strikes  us  that  the  time  has  ariived,  in  this  section  at  least,  when  it  becomes 
tbe  duty  of  all  who  have  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart  to  aid,  and  to  the  full  cxteut 
of  their  influence,  in  suppressing  lawless  organizations  and  in  securing  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws." 

Had  the  editor  reason  to  suppose  at  that  time  that  lawless  organizations  existed  in 
Ualc  or  the  adjoining  counties  1 

Answer.  He  would liave  had  as  much  reference  to  Loyal  Leagues  there  as  to  this 
other  thing — the  Ku-Klux. 

Question.  Did  they  ever  commit  lawless  acts! 

Answer,  Lawless  acts  of  assembling  at  night  and  concocting  plans,  and  all  in  secret, 
4iw.    That  is  our  opinion — that  it  wjis  producing  no  good ;  on  the  contrary,  harm. 

Question,  He  speaks  of  the  remedy,  and  says : 

*' And  one  of  the  Ikst  steps  to  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  result  is  to 
bring  about  a  sound  public  opinion.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  that  to  be  done  f  Each 
and  every  man  in  a  comnmnity  has  more  or  less  of  influeuce.  Let  every  one  who  real-, 
izes  the  need  of  a  change  in  i)ublic  opinion  on  the  subject  in  hand  make  it  his  busi- 
ness—as it  certainly  is  his  duty — to  speak  out  in  condenmatiou  of  evils  which  aro 
working  so  much  detriment  to  the  best  interests  of  society." 
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I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  coarse  of  the  press  of  the  State  which  is 
spoken  of: 

**  In  this  work  (bringing  aboat  correct  public  sentiment)  the  press  can  do  much ;  but, 
judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  vre  are  not  hopeful  as  to  unanimity  of  action  or 
views  in  that  quarter.  For  to  the  teachings  of  some  of  the  neTrspax>er  fraternity  are 
the  public  greatly  indebted  for  the  evils  npon  which  we  are  animadverting.  So  grossly 
personal  and  abusive  have  many  of  them  been  in  their  political  discussions,  that  a 
portion  of  their  readers  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  not  only  crime,  bnt  a  patriotic 
duty,  to  do  personal  violence  to  those  that  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  their 
political  opinions/' 

AnBieer,  Well,  Mr.  Harvey  is  writing  under  a  pressure  there,  and  there  is  a  great 
d^al  in  that  that  is  figurative.  I  know  it  to  be  common  with  men,  under  a  certain 
impulse  or  surrounding,  to  go  fb  an  extreme,  meaning  good.  We  are  all  confident  that 
things  have  been  irregular,  and,  in  many  respects,  not  as  we  would  have  them  since  the 
war ;  but,  so  far  as  our  community  is  concerned,  we  are  a  law-abiding  people.  Our 
people  only  wish  good  to  prevail.    Why,  it  is  a  selfish  motive  with  us. 

Question.  The  editor  here  says: 

**  This  is  wrong.  All  men,  without  reference  to  race  or  color,  have  certain  political 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  in  this  country  by  laws  of  the  laud.  In  the  peaceful  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  they  should  not  be  molested.'' 

Answer.  Wo  agree  there. 

Question,  He  intimates  that  there  may  be  some  molestation  ? 

Answer.  As  to  the  molestation,  I  will  state  this  as  a  fact  coming  to  my  personal 
observation  through  fHends  in  whom  I  have  implicit  confidence  :  A  certain  negro 
named  Bob  Drake — I  am  glad  you  meutioued  that — voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
there  was  a  threat  circulated  that  they  would  mob  him.  Some  of  our  people  went 
and  protected  him  :  they  went  to  Blackford  and  said,  "If  Drake  is  hurt,  we  will  hold 
yon  responsible ;  you  must  allay  this  feeling." 

Question.  Are  such  instances  common  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  not  common,  but  there  is  a  circumstance,  or  an  instance,  of  a  politi- 
cal opinion  the  other  way,  as  to  voting,  &c.  Our  people  say  to  the  blacks,  "  Vote;  do 
it  all  properly  ;  it  is  this  disturbance  we  deprecate." 

The  editor  of  the  Greensborough  Beacon  proceeds : 

"  Bnt  if  they  are  guilty  of  violating  the  laws,  either  by  acts  or  incendiary  speeches, 
let  them  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  laws.  The  young  men  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially those  who,  by  their  ability  or  education,  social  and  religions  advantages,  are 
capable  of  exerting  a  salutary  infiuence  on  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
can  do  much  in  the  laudable  work  of  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 

The  editor  seems  to  complain  that  the  laws  are  not  enforced  all  the  way  through 
this  article,  and  that  organizations  of  men  have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands; 
and  here  he  goes  on  still  further,  and  says: 

"  And  to  them  we  especially  appeal.  If  necessary,  let  them  organize  companies  to 
repel  the  raids  of  lawless  bands,  and  to  aid  the  civil  officers  in  arresting  violators  of 
the  laws.  In  short,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in  this  most  import- 
ant work.  In  its  success  ike  planting  interest — the  great  interest  of  the  country—is  mast 
vitally  concerned." 

Answer.  The  law  has  been  administered  in  our  country  by  the  republican  party.  I 
do  not  know  any  case  whei-e  there  has1i>een  resistance  to  that  law— open  i^sistance. 

Question.  Whatever  lawlessness  has  existed  has  come  from  these  bauds  of  men  who 
ride  in  and  flee  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  chief  thing.  Speaking  of  voting,  I  know  of  no  negro 
republican  who  was  threatened  as  much  as  this  negro  for  voting  opposite  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends. 

Question.  At  the  particular  time  of  this  article,  you  think  Mr.  Harvey  had  some  jus- 
tification for  writing  as  he  did ;  this  occurred  subsequent  to  the  difficulty  you  have 
mentioned  f 

Ansioer.  I  will  qualify  by  saying  this  :  when  anything  unusual  occurs  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  feeling,  and  Mr.  Harvey  is  susceptible  of  feeling — appreciating  feeling, 
anything  of  that  kind — and  he  Avrites  there  with  more  feeling  and  emphasis  than  any 
occasion  has  really  required  within  my  knowledge ;  but  not  without  a  cause.  There 
has  been  a  cause ;  and  that  spirit — not  spirit,  but  propensity  to  exaggerate — is  peculiar 
to  men,  growing  a  great  deal  out  of  the  fact  that  we  wish  with  as  much  empliasis  as 
possible  to  express  our  opinion.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  it.  We  say,  as  iar  as  we 
agree  with  him,  wo  wish  it  may  be  so.  We  have  had  peace  and  quiet  for  months  now, 
and,  if  people  would  let  us  follow  our  avocations^  we  would  have  no  trouble.  We  wirf 
have  a  contest  soou,  Mr.  Buckley,  and  I  have  no  idea  there  will  be  the  least  resistance 
to  any  man  votiug.  Well,  I  do  not  say  tee,  for  I  do  not  take  ]mrt  in  iiolitics;  I  do  not 
vote  except  to  vote  a  full,  straight-out  ticket  for  the  men  I  like  best. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

QueatUm.  Do  yoa  say  the  laws  are  generally  efficiently  executed  in  Hale  County  f 

Answer,  They  are  at  this  time. 

QwuHon,  For  how  long  have  they  been  sot 

Answer.  As  £Eir  as  any  resistance  was  concerned,  for  a  long  time. 

QHestum.  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  no  necessity  or  cause  for  lawless  men 
talong  the  law  in  their  own  hands  f 

Answer.  Not  now;  not  the  least;  nor  do  I  believe  there  was  any  Justification.  I 
would  not  justify  them  for  what  they  have  done.  But  I  say  there  was  some  cause, 
growing  out  of  these  irritations,  which  men  felt.  The  irritation  to  me  was  not  ^reat, 
except  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  where  I  would  say  to  my  neighbor,  who  inter- 
fered with  me,  **  I  wish  you  would  let  me  alone."    I  did  not  care  who  he  was. 


Demopolis,  Alabama,  October  28, 1871. 

MALCOLM  HECTOR  McNEILL  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  the  examination 
will  be  conducted  by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Please  to  state  your  residence. 

Answer.  Shiloh,  Marengo  County,  Alabama.    I  live  within  four  miles  of  Shiloh. 

Question.  Were  you  present  on  a  recent  occasion  when  there  was  a  disturbance  at 
linden,  at  the  speaking  of  Mr.  Jones  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  on  that  occasion  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded  the  disturbance  T 

Ansicer,  In  the  morning,  when  I  got  there,  directly  after,  Mr.  Jones  came  into  the 
town  with  a  flag,  and  with  some  negroes  with  him,  and  just  before  he  got  to  the  hotel, 
he  ffot  out,  and  a  negro  planted  the  flag  near  the  middle  of  the  street ;  a  negro  took 
his  norse  and  ho  went  from  there  to  the  hotel.  Before  I  saw  him,  though,  Mr.  Ashby 
Woolf  came  to  me,  and  says  to  me,  '*  Mack,  I  am  afraid  that  man  is  coming  here  to 
have  a  fass ;  here  are  a  great  many  negroes  with  guns ;  you  must  help  me  to  keep  down 
any  fuss,  and  let  him  speak  and  go  off ;  I  think  he  has  come  for  a  fuss." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  The  sheriff  told  you  that  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Ashby  Woolf. 

Question.  A  lawyer  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  stop  it ;  I  did  not  reckon 
an^^body  wanted  a  fuss.  Then  Jones  came  out  and  walked  up  past  me,  and  shook  hands 
with  me.  The  next  I  saw  of  bim  be  was  going  from  the  couiirhouse  to  the  hotel,  with 
Mr.  Drake.  After  a  while  I  saw  him  go  to  the  court-bouse,  and  to  the  portico  to  make  a 
speech ;  and  Mr.  Woolf  then  said  to  me,  "  Whatever  they  do,  we  must  have  peace,  and 
we  want  you  to  assist  now  ;  let  us  have  no  disturbance ;  he  has  come,  I  think,  from  the 
guns  these  negroes  have  brought,  to  have  a  fuss,  and  nobody  is  prepared  here  at  all  for 
a  fuss,  and  we  don't  want  any  fuss."  I  told  him  I  though  so  myself,  and  would  do  all  I 
could  to  help  him.  Jones  went  up  there  and  commenced  speaking,  and  spoke  on  some 
half  an  hour,  I  suppose ;  I  reckon  about  that.  He  said— I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell 
yoQ  it  exactly — that  there  were  some  people  in  the  county  wanted  negroes'  votes  more 
than  he  did,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  understood  him  to  say  he  nod  thirty  appli- 
cations to  run  on  bis  ticket.  I  was  a  candidate  for  tax-collector  of  the  county ;  they 
were  trying  to  run  it  on  me,  that  I  was  siding  with  Jones  anyway.  I  was  sitting 
with  Dr.  Biddle  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  I  said,  '*ril  make  him  ex- 
plain }"  and  walked  over,  and  said,  "  Doctor,  I  wish  you  to  say  who  those  men  were 
who  wanted  to  run  on  your  ticket.''  He  says,  "  Mack,  you  didn't  understand  me ;  I 
did  not  say  that ;  I  said  that^you  all  tried  in  the  primary  election  that  day — you  all 
tried  to  get  every  negro  vote  you  could  in  the  primary  election."  I  says,  "Yes,  I  did 
that,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  one  had  made  application  to  run  on  your 
ticket,  and  I  wanied  you  to  understand  that  I  was  not  one  of  them,  and  to  say  so." 
*'  No,"  says  he,  **  you  didn't."  I  told  him,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  did  that ;  and  I  think  every 
negro  who  voted  for  me  will  do  it  again,  and  many  more."  He  says,  "  I  don't  think  so." 
Says  I,  **  Doctor^  I  think  I  am  bound  to  be  elected,  anyhow."  It  passed  off  soon,  and  I 
turned  around.  The  negroes  made  a  great  fuss  about  it— laughed.  I  didn't  understand 
them.  As  I  went  off,  he  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  I  did  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  McNeill, 
asking  him  to  come  and  see  me,  and  he  wrote  me  he  was  sick,  and  was  not  able  to  come, 
or  something  to  that  amount."  I  turned  around  and  said,  "  Yes,  that  is  so."  He  spoke  on 
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for  some  time ;  and  some  persons  went  up  and  asked  him  some  questions,  which  has 
always  U^en  done  in  elections,  in  canvassing  the  county,  before  the  war  and  since,  and 

Erohablj  some  said  pretty  hard  things ;  I  do  not  rememlier  what  they  did  say.  Finally 
e  said  I'lat  he  woujd  quit ;  he  woulu  not  speak  if  he  could  not  be  let  alone,  and  speak 
without  being  disturbed,  and  that  he  would  not  speak  any  more.  I  told  him,  "Go  on 
doctor,  speak  until  night  if  you  want  to."  I  reckon  twenty  or  thirty  told  him  to  speak 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to.  About  this  time,  a  negro  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  wanted 
to  speak  some  remarks.  Now,  he  says,  Massa  Mack,  I  see  forty  or  fifty  negroes  here 
with  guns;  who  has  brought  them  here  ?  nobody  but  Mr.  Jones,  and  they  don't  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  the  first  thing  the  white  folks  will  kill  all  of  them, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  getting  up  there  and  telling  them 
their  danger."  He  was  a  tolerably  smart  old  negro.  I  told  him,  "  Buck,  you  have  the 
right ;  you  are  twenty-one  years  old  ;  you  have  as  much  right  as  anybody" — no,  not 
Buck,  but  McGlue  it 'was.  He  went  and  got  on  the  platform  with  Jones,  and  I  saw 
him  stop  speaking ;  I  thought  he  had  quit ;  this  was  ten  minutes  after  he  said  he  would 
quit.  After  they  were  all  done  and  gone,  he  spoke  a  few  minutes  more.  I  walked  over 
to  where  he  was,  or  near  there,  and  says,  "  Doctor,  are  you  through  f "  I  wanted  to 
start  this  negro.  He  did  not  answer  mo,  but  kept  looking  around  the  crowd  for  maybe 
a  half  a  minute  or  more,  and  at  last  straightened  himself  up  and  took  his  breastpin  off 
and  his  watch,  and  handed  them  to  young  Giles,  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  took  out  his 
pocket-book  and  handed  it  to  him,  and  said  something,  I  do  not  know  what ;  I  under- 
stood ho  said  to  give  them  to  his  wife  ;  and,  says  he,  "  I  am  going  down  to  fight  this 
thing  out ;  I  am  not  going  to  be  disturbed  in  my  speech :"  and  reached  back  and  picked 
up  an  umbrella,  Jind  pulled  out  of  it  a  good  long  pistol,  and  started  down  tbc  steps, 
hallooing  out  as  he  started  to  "  Ring  out,"  or  "  Square  out."  As  ho  said  that,  the  ne- 
groes who  had  the  guns  mostly  got  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  held  them  in  this  posi- 
tion [illustrating  present  anus.l  I  never  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket  in  my  life,  I  be- 
lieve. I  turned  back  and  looked,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  that  had  been  asking  him  some 
questions,  was  standing  by  himself.  I  turned  around  and  said,  "  Dan,  I  will  stay  here 
with  you  and  help  you."  I  turned  rouud  to  the  negroes  and  said,  "  You  put  those  guns 
down,  or  I  will  have  every  one  of  you  murdered,"  or  something  of  the  kiud.  I  walked 
up  to  one  of  them,  and  four  or  five  of  them,  I  think,  threw  their  ^uns  down,  and  they 
said  if  I  did  not  turn  this  man's  gun  loose,  I  would  be  blown  to  pieces.  I  stepped  back 
and  met  Mr.  Jones,  with  a  good  many  jiistola  around  him,  and  they  were  telling  him, 
'*  You  have  come  down  to  fight ;  God  damn  you,  fight,  fight !  fight !  And  they  abused 
him  right  smart ;  and  as  he  got  to  _where  t  was,  he  said,  **  For  God's  sake,  save  me, 
Mack."  I  got  between  him  and  these  men  that  had  the  pistols,  and  I  took  his  pistol. 
They  said,  "  He  has  pistols  in  his  pocket ;"  and  he  says,  **  Get  me  away,"  and  1  took  him 
by  the  arm.  Just  as  we  started  a  pistol  went  oft'— accidentally,  I  heard.  1  thought  it 
was  shot  by  a  negro,  but  it  was  a  pistol  shot  accidentally  ;  it  hit  a  white  man,  but  did 
not  hurt  him.  They  carried  him  into  the  court-house ;  there  is  an  alley  goes  each  way. 
We  turned  first  to  the  probate  office,  and  it  was  fastened  up ;  and  I  told  him,  "  Let  us 
go  here,"  and  we  went  to  the  registry  door,  and  as  wo  got  to  it  he  gave  it  a  kick  and 
broke  it  open.  It  seems  the  lock  had  broken ;  it  had  been  nailed  up  with  a  board 
inside.  As  we  went  in  I  slammed  the  door  to,  and  I  went  to  the  back  sido 
of  the  room  and  laid  his  pistol  on  the  table,  and  told  him, "  Stay  here,  and  I'll  go  out 
and  try  to  stop  the  fuss."  He  said,  "  Don't  leave  me,  they  mean  murder."  I  says,  "Let 
me  go  out  and  I'll  stop  the  Shiloh  boys ;"  I  thought  I  could  control  one  or  two  of  them. 
He  says,  "  Take  my  pistol  with  you."  I  says,  "  No,  I'll  leave  your  pistols  both  back  in 
here;  yon  must  take  care  of  yourself;  I  cau  do  you  no  good' in  here."  He  says,  "  I'll 
never  touch  them."  I  says,  "  That  is  as  you  please ;  there  they  are ;  I'll  not  take  your 
pistols  out  with  me."  I  tore  loose  from  him  and  went  out,  and  told  him, "  Fasten  the 
door  and  I'll  quiet  these  men,"  or  "  boys."  I  went  out  and  called  to  these  men  anil 
told  them  they  had  to  stop  it,  and  some  of  them  said,  "  God  damn  him,  where  is  he?" 
I  don't  think  they  said,  "  God  damn."  It  seems  they  thought  he  went  to  the  hotel.  I 
suppose  this  pistol  that  went  oft'  drew  their  attention,  and  but  one  or  two  of  them 
knew  where  ho  went.  I  saw  some  start  to  the  hotel.  He  begged,  when  I  went  to  the 
room,  to  ^et  somebody  to  go  and  stay  with  him.  It  was  riglit  hard  to  get  anybody 
to  stay  with  him.  Finally,  Judge  Young  came  up;  it  seemed  he  had  just  got  there; 
he  had  not  been  there  before.  I  said,  "  Judge,  he  has  done  give  up,  and  he  has  give  up 
his  pistols."  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  said  the  judge.  I  says,  "  Will  you  go  and  stay  witn 
him!"  He  says,  "I  wiU."  I  says,  "  Here,"  and  I  took  him  around  to  the  door  of  the 
court-house.  When  I  got  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  Jones  was  he  tisked  if  it  was 
me ;  I  told  him  it  was.  I  said  I  wanted  Judge  Young  to  go  in  there  and  stay  with 
him.  The  judge  went  in  and  he  was  sort  o'  crying,  a  sort  o'  begging  manner,  and 
Judge  Young  told  him,  "  Bill,  make  yourself  easy,  if  they  jjet  in  here  they'll  have  to 
go  over  my  dead  body  to  do  it."  I  went  back  and*  didn't  go  in  the  room  again.  I  went 
and  tried  to  reconcile  the  crowd,  and  did  all  I  could  to  reconcile  them.  After  awhile 
Ashby  Woolf  came  to  me  and  I  told  him  where  Jones  was,  and  they  went  to  him. 
Woolf  came  back  and  said  he  had  said  "  he  was  willing  to  quit  the  canvass  and  quit 
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his  foolishness,  and  sign  any  sort  of  paper  we  wanted  him  to  sign  to  get  away/'    I  said, 
"That  is  all  you  can  requiroof  him."   He  says,  '*  Let  us  not  let  anybody  hurt  him."  I  told 
bim,  *'  No ;"  ho  had  asked  me  to  save  him,  and  I  would  do  my  best  to  do  it.    Woolf  went 
back— I  suppose  he  did,  I  did  not  see  him — and  he  came  out  after  a  while,  and  showed  me 
the  paper  he  had  written  ;  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  now,  but  he  read  it  to  the  crowd, 
and  the  crowd  said  they  were  satisfied,  and  they  were  not  going  to  hurt  him ;  that  ho  had 
given  up  and  nobody  would  hurt  him,  nohow :  it  was  agreed  by  all  hands  that  he  should 
come  out.  My  brother  came  to  me  at  one  time  and  told  me  we  had  better  get  him  out  of 
the  back  window,  and  get  him  off;  I  told  him  no,  it  was  best  to  let  him  stay  there  until 
it  quieted  down  ;  there  would  be  no  danger  if  they  got  quieted  down.    Mr.  Woolf  read 
this  thing,  and  they  were  all  satisfied,  they  said,  but  thc3^  would  rather  hear  him  say  it 
himself;  I  told  them  there  was  no  use  of  anything ;  it  was  all  right ;  that  they  must 
let  him  alone.    They  said  nobody  would  trouble  him,  but  "  God  damn  him,  he  had 
been  rearing  around  and  giving  us  trouble  enough,"  and  he  must  do  right ;  they  were 
tired  of  his  trouble  here.    After  a  while  we  got  his  buggy  and  brought  it  up  there,  and 
he  came  out  into  the  court-yard,  and  told  the  people  ho  was  done  with  politics :  that  he 
was  sorry  he  had  been  so  much  trouble  to  the  people.    I  cannot  tell  exactly  what,  but 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  candidate  ;  he  turned  to  the  negroes  and  told  them  to  go  home 
and  work  ;  that  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  politics ;  that  he  had  been  wrong, 
and  was  now  convinced  of  it.    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  did  say,  for  I  was  about 
as  much  confused  as  he  was.    He  then  said  he  would  not  go  home  without  somebody  to 
CO  through  the  swamp  with  him.    I  says,  *'  Bill " — he  has  been  raised  by  me;  I  have 
Known  him  all  his  life— I  says,  "  Bill,  nobody  will  hurt  you  ;  all  they  want  you  to  do  is 
to  behave  yourself,  and  ouit  giving  us  so  much  trouble  with  the  negroes ;  whenever 
you  come  in  the  county  tliey  get  troublesome,  and  the  women  and  children  are"  scared 
to  death."    He  says,  "  I  am  done."    I  says,  "  Now  go  home."    He  saj's,  "  No,  I  will  not 
go  unless  you  and  Sam  Tate  go  with  me  across  the  swamp."    I  says,  "  Sam  and  me 
and  every  man  in  town  will  go."    I  turned  to  Sam,  who  was  close  by,  and  says,  "  Let 
us  go."     He  says,  '*  My  buggy  is  here,"  and  I  told  him,  "  I  will  go  and  will  guarantee 
that  nobody  wUl  hurt  you  without  they  hurt  me  first."    Then  Sam  Tate  brought  this 
buggy,  and  I  got  into  the  buggy  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  rode  with  him  nearly  across  the 
Chick asabogue  Swamp,  and  talked  with  him  on  the  way.    He  asked  where  Drake  was. 
I  told  him  the  last  I  heard  of  Drake  ho  was  going  down  the  branch,  this  side  of  town, 
I  thought,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.    He  said,  "  God  damn  his  soul,  I 
will  bet  he  is  in  Demopolis  now,  and  has  told  my  wife  I  am  mnrdered."    I  says,  *'  Don't 
yon  think  your  wife  will  be  a  glad  woman  if  she  hears  you  have  quit  your  foolish- 
ness t  "     "  Tes,"  she  says,  "  I  have  given  her  agieat  deal  of  trouble."    I  says,  "And  you 
have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  all  of  us,  for  every  woman  and  child  is  in 
distress  when  you  make  a  speech."    He  says,  "  Well,  I  am  done ; "  he  says,  "  I  will  never 
go  below  Chickasabogue  to  speak  again."    I  says,  "  The  way  you  go  on,  going  with 
them,  talking  to  them,  and  coing  in  their  houses,  we  have  constant  trouble ;  whenever 
yon  come,  it  is  the  devil  with  the  negroes,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  a  man  raised 
in  the  country  would  do  as  you  have  done."    He  said, "  It  was  all  right ;  he  would  be  a 
gentleman  hereafter."    I  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  can  come  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  county  and  every  man  will  treat  you  with  every  respect ;  nobody 
has  anything  against  you,  except  your  working  with  the  negroes ;  you  are  Keeping  us  in 
hell  with  the  negroes."    He  says,  "That  is  done  with."    I  says,  "  Then  we'll  have  no 
more  trouble  in  the  country,  and  now  I  am  glad  this  thing  has  taken  place,  if  it  has 
done  as  much  good  to  you  as  you  have  said."    But  in  a  few  days  I  saw  a  letter  he  had 
written  back  to  Mr.  Woolf  and  others,  saying  he  was  forced  into  this,  and  would  still 
run.    I  got  homo  and  found  the  letter  there  myself.     That  is  about  all  I  know  about  it. 

Question,  Were  you  present  at  Shiloh,  at  the  meeting,  at  which  he  says  he  was  mo- 
lested T 

Antncer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  that  day. 

Qnesiion.  When  did  that  occur,  and  what  occured  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  date ;  it  has  been  a  year  or  so  ago ;  it  was  the  time 
they  were  running  for  the  legislature,  the  last  election.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Jones  was 
a  candidate  himself.  I  think  he  came  down  to  make  a  speech,  at  the  last  election  for 
legislature. 

Question.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  He  came  down,  and  Judge  Maubin 
and  Mr.  Cade  and  others  met  him  there,  and  they  had  a  consultation,  and  told  him  it 
was  his  day ;  he  must  speak  first ;  and  he  got  up  and  spoke.  Nobody  said  a  word  to 
him  while  he  was  speaking,  I  think.  Captain  Maubin  got  up  and  commenced  speak- 
ing; and  after  he  spoke  a  few  minutes — maybe  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes — Jones  got 
np  and  began  to  object  to  something  he  said,  or  cross-questioned  or  interfered  with  him ; 
and  some  of  them  got  up  and  told  him  nobody  had  interrupted  him,  and  he  should  not 
interrupt  Captain  Maubin ;  that  they  had  let  him  speak  his  speech  through,  and  he 
should  not  do  so.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recollect— it  has  been  a  good  while  ago^ 
hat  I  think  it  stopped  then,  and  Maubin  went  on  and  spoke  a  while  longer.    Finallj, 
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Jones  said  something  again  to  him ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Pope,  a  young  man,  caught  hold 
of  him,  and  told  him  he  should  not  Interrupt  Captain  Maubin,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  stir  about  it,  and  a  good  many  interested  that  day.  There  was  a  sort  of  bad 
feeling  about  the  court-house  question — whether  the  court-house  should  stay  here  or 
not.  I  got  up  and  went  right  between  them,  where  Jones  and  these  boys  were,  and 
told  them  to  stand  back  and  not  interrupt,  and  told  him  to  go  on  and  get  in  his  buggy ; 
that  these  boys  would  kill  him  as  sure  as  he  was  born.  Four  or  five  of  us  had  as  much 
as  we  could  do  to  keep  them  from  him.  He  said  he  did  not  know  where  to  go  to.  I  told 
him  to  go  in  his  buggy^  to  McKinley,  where  he  was  to  speak  next  day,  or  go  home  in 
his  buggy,  or  stay  in  nis  buggy.  He  went  and  staid  in  nis  buggy,  and  after  awhile  he 
left.  Nobody  interrupted  him  after  that.  I  think,  then,  if  I  had  not  interfered,  they 
would  have  killed  him,  but  I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  hear  the  boys  make  any  threats^ 
or  anything  of  the  sort. 

Qu^tion,  It  arose  from  his  interference  with  other  speakers  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  with  Captain  Maubin.  I  do  not  tmnk  there  was  a  word  said  to  him 
while  he  spoke. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  speaking  at  McKinley,  soon  after  ? 

Answer.  1  was  not  there ;  I  heard  he  made  a  speech  there — I  believe  next  day. 

Question.  Has  there  been  in  this  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  matters  to  which 
you  have  referred,  general  peace  and  quiet,  and  good  conduct  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think,  if  he  would  quit  his  foolislmess,  we  would  get  along 
peaceably.  There  are  some  other  radicals,  but  we  get  along  very  well  except  when  he 
comes  around  and  interferes  with  the  negroes  ;  that  is  the  opinion ;  the  negroes  are 
troublesome  sometimes,  attending  to  those  meetings.  He  was  at  McKinley  tne  other 
day.  My  son  was  there  and  saw  them  arrive,  a  good  many  from  Wilcox  and  this 
county.  I  did  not  attend  there  that  day,  at  McKinley ;  I  did  not  go.  I  forget  what  day 
it  was ;  I  reckon  it  was  the  18th. 

Question.  You  think  that  the  whole  difficulty  the  other  4ay  at  Linden  was  made  by 
his  imprudence,  and  by  his  challenging  to  fight  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  hear  anybody  bother  him.  He  said  something  aboat  Shi- 
loh,  and  there  were  one  or  two  asking  him  a  good  many  questions ;  I  do  not  remember 
what  about ;  but  one  thing  or  another. 

Question.  Was  he  struck  severely  at  Linden  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  was  struck  at  all ;  if  he  was,  it  was  while  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  those  negroes;  it  was  a  very  few  moments — not  one  minute,  I  do  not 
think.  I  never  saw  any  one  strike  him  ;  but  when  I  started  down  I  saw  these  negroes ; 
I  turned  and  tried  to  stop  them ;  I  saw  I  was  right  between  these  white  men  and  ne- 
groes, and  it  was  a  bad  place ;  I  thought  I  could  stop  the  negroes. 

Question.  How  many  white  men  were' there  armed  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  two  guns  on  the  place ;  I  saw  some  pis- 
tols ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  twenty  white  men  there ;  there  might  have 
been  thirty. 

Questioiu  Were  they  strangers— the  white  men  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any  who  were  strangers  to  me. 

Question.  Were  they  all  men  that  were  well  known  to  Jones  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Question.  He  had  formerly  lived  in  that  neighborhood  T 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir;  just  this  side,  between  Linden  and  Shiloh;  he  was  pretty  much 
raised  there  ;  his  father  lived  there. 

Question.  The  people  were  from  that  neighborhood  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  All  acquaintances  of  his  f  ^ 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  man  there  but  what  he  was  acquainted  with. 

Question.  I  ask  the  question  because  he  stated  that  many  were  there  from  Wilcox 
bounty,  and  he  did  not  know  them  at  all. 

Answer.  1  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  strangers  there ;  I  know  a  good  many  people 
from  Wilcox ;  there  might  have  been  some  strangers  there ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

QuestUnt.  When  he  came  down  and  announced  his  readiness  to  fight,  did  the  negroes 
make  any  demonstration  f 

Atisiver.  The  negroes  strung  themselves  out  and  presented  their  guns. 

Question.  How  many  of  them  f 

Answer.  Fifteen  •r  twenty  of  them ;  maybe  more ;  I  cannot  tell  how  many. 

Question.  Did  they  look  as  if  prepared  for  a  fight  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  the  negroes  with  guns  staid  inside,  and  those  who  had  no  gnns  got 
back. 

Question.  Did  many  of  the  white  people  run  off  at  that  time  and  get  gunsf 

Answer.  Every  one,  I  think,  left  the  place  except  Mr.  Morgan ;  I  do  not  know  where 
to.  I  went  a  few  steps,  and  went  back :  I  thought  I  would  go  back  and  try  to  stop  it. 
Mr.  Morgan,  when  I  got  back,  had  a  little  pistol  about  that  long — [illustrating] — ^about 
six  inches  long. 
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QueaHon,  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  the  whole  disturbance  was  made  by  Mr.  Jones  him- 
selff 

Amwer.  Tes,  sir ;  that  is  my  opinion.    These  yonng  men  would  ask  him  a  good  many 

auestions  there,  but  not  more  than  I  have  heard  frequently  before  the  war,  where 
iiere  were  public  speakers  and  speaking ;  it  is  a  usual  thing  to  ask  questions. 

Question,  Then  interruptions  are  very  general  in  speaking  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  nobody  disposed  to  fight ;  in  fact,  the  old  men  there  were 
endeavoring  to  keep  peace,  and  did  not  want  any  disturbance ;  in  fact,  were  not  pre- 
pared ;  there  were  negroes  enough  there  to  quarter  every  white  man  in  the  town  if 
they  went  at  it  right.  I  ofbly  saw  two  guns  on  the  place ;  there  may  have  been  others* 
As  I  turned  to  Morgan  I  saw  a  negro  take  a  gun  out  of  a  white  man's  hand,  and  as  T 
turned  I  heard  this  negro  say,  "  If  you  shoot  Massa  Dan.  I  will  put  twenty-four  buck' 
shot  in  you.'' 

Question.  Who  is  Massa  Dan  f 

Anstcer.  Mr.  Morgan.  The  negro  was  a  little  behind,  and  Jones  was  going  to  him 
with  this  large  pistol,  and  then  i  turned  to  these  negroes  that  had  the  ^uns,  and  the 
next  I  saw  a  crowd  were  close  by  him,  and  they  may  then  have  struck  him,  but  I  saw 
no  bruises  on  him ;  he  did  not  say  anything  to  mo  afterward  about  their  hitting  him 

Question.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  of  being  shot  at  in  the  swamp  in  the  morning? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  mo,  speaking  of  Drake,  that  there  was  a  gun  fired  at  him  in 
the  swamp,  and  ho  expected  if  Drake  had  been  along  he  would  have  run  them.  I 
said,  "  Wasn't  it  somebody  shooting  a  squirrel  7"  He  said,  "Yes;  I  reckon  so;"  and 
he  pointed  out  the  tree,  about  thirty  steps  from  the  road,  and  he  said  the  powder  burnt 
his  face.  I  said,  "You  were  only  scared  ;  it  was  some  boys  out  there  shooting  squir- 
rels." Afterward  he  told  the  story  about  the  flag  and  that  he  was  fired  at  in  the 
swamp.  He  has  told  two  tales  about  it ;  he  told  me  differently ;  but  I  did  not  exam- 
ine the  buggy  to  see  if  any  shot  were  in  it  or  not. 

Question.  Yon  say  whenever  Jones  goes  down  in  that  neighborhood  he  kicks  up  a 
rumpus  with  the  negroes  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  they  get  to  traveling  about,  and  the  people  are  scared.  They  do 
not  know  what  he  is  doing.  He  seldom  goes  into  that  neigjhborhood  except  in  dis- 
guise. I  have  heard  about  his  being  in  Shiloh,  below  there,  in  negro  quarters,  in  dis- 
guise— black — but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so.  I  have  never  seen  him  below  Linden 
since  that  Shiloh  fracas,  or  heard  of  it,  except  in  disguise,  and  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  so ;  I  think  that  is  very  doubtful. 

Question.  But  his  appearance  down  there  is  the  signal  for  alarm  among  all  the  women 
and  children  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  always  in  dread  of  him ;  it  is  the  general  terror  of  the 
country ;  the  negroes,  of  course,  think  Jones  is  heading  them ;  they  do  not  always 
say  it  IS  Jones,  but  whenever  there  is  an  election  coming  on  they  are  always  in  a  stir 
about  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  at  that  meeting.  What  did  the  people 
in  the  crowd  say  to  Dr.  Jones  7 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  they  did  say ;  the  most  of  the  disturbance  was  at  Mr. 
Drake,  ^s  I  recollect. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  to  him  f 

Answer.  Drake  was  sitting  up  there,  and  I  recollect  hearing  one  man  say,  "  Who  was 
the  man,"  or  ."Where  is  the  mc^  that  tried  to  steal  John  Keller's  money?"  Another 
said,  " It  was  C.  L.  Drake ; "  and  some  one  or  other  said,  "There  he  sits  up  there  now. 
Don't  you  look  damned  pretty,  after  trying  to  break  into  a  man's  private  house  and 
get  his  money  ?"  and  a  good  deal  of  such  talk. 

Question.  Was  Drake  saying  anything  to  the  crowd  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  a  word. 

Question.  Had  he  done  anything  to  promote  this  occurrence  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Had  he  been  advertised  to  make  a  speech  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Had  he  just  come  there  in  company  with  Jones  ?  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  came  in  company  with  him ;  they  were  together, 
though. 

Question.  Is  he  an  office-holder? 

Answer.  I  think  he  is  renter  in  chancery ;  he  has  been  clerk  of  the  court. 

Question.  He  is  a  republican  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so ;  that  has  been  his  character ;  he  has  always  been 
called  a  radical ;  He  has  been  as  bad  a  man  among  these  negroes  as  this  other  one ; 
I  know  he  ^^e  t^^  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Question.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  making  political  speeches  ? 

Answer,  I  never  heard  him  make  a  speech  in  my  life. 
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Question.  Was  he  odious  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  f 
.  Ansicer.  I  think  ho  was. 

Question.  People  up  there  do  not  like  radical  office-holders,  anyhow,  do  they  t 

Answer.  Not  much. 

Question.  They  were  very  apt  to  pick  up  anything  they  could  find  against  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  very  insulting  to  talk  in  that  way  to  a  man  who 
was  sitting  on  the  stand,  not  giving  any  offense  to  the  crowd  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  have  been  to  me ;  I  would  have  thought  it  was  insulting 
if  he  had  been  clear  of  the  charges. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  was  becoming,  if  he  was  guilty,  to  throw  them  up  to  him 
in  that  public  manner,  in  the^crowd  ? 

Answer.  I  would  not  have  done  it  myself. 

Question.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  whether  he  is  guilty  of  these  charges  or  not  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  never  had  a  radical  office-holder  against  whom  something  was  not 
alleged  ? 

Answer.  I  think  Judge  O'Connor  got  along  very  well. 

Question.  Is  he  not  a  democrat? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  A  radical  t 

Answer.  I  think  so.    Ho  has  got  along  finely. 

Question.  Is  he  a  radical  now  1 

Answer.  1  think  so. 

Question.  Does  he  vote  the  radical  ticket  t 

Answer.  1  think  he  has  never  voted  anything. 

Question.  Was  he  not  appointed  by  Governor  Lindsay? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  elected  by  the  radical  party. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  he  not,  afterwards,  come  out  in  a  card  and  signify  his  intention  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket,  in  1868  ? 

Ansicer.  He  has  said  he  was  a  democrat,  but  nobody  ever  believed  him ;  he  never 
showed  it  by  his  acts. 

Question.  Did  he  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax  ? 

An»ivcr.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Did  he  not  make  democratic  speeches  that  fall  ? 

Anstccr.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question.  Did  he  not  come  out  in  a  card  and  say  he  was  born  a  democrat,  and  every 
Irishman  was  a  democrat? 

Answer.  1  understood  he  said  every  Irishman  was  bom  a  democrat.  I  never  heard 
of  his  voting  that  ticket.    He  has  made  a  very  good  judge. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  not  the  democrats  up  there  understand  that  he  is  with  them  ? 
Ansicd'.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.    I  am  not  a  democrat ;  I  am  an  old-line 
whig,  and  I  simply  vote  with  them.    I  prefer  them  to  the  radical  party,  though. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  A  choice  of  evils  ?  ^ 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  have  told  what  was  said  to  Mr.  Drake  by  members  of  the  crowd ; 
please  state  what  was  said  to  Jones,  loud  enough  for  you  to  hear,  by  x)orsons  in  the 
crowd. 

Answer.  1  think,  after  I  asked  him  this  question,  I  heard  him  say,  "  Fellow-citizeus," 
and  some  fellow  said,  "  Fellow-hell,''  or  something  to  that  amount.    I  think  that  was 
what  he  said. 
^  Question.  Did  you  hear  any  one  call  him  a  liar,  or  damned  liar  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  did  hear  some  one  say,  "  That  is  a  damned  lie.'' 

Question.  Did  you  hear  it  more  than  once  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  him  called  a  damned  scalawag  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  they  were  abusing  him  greatly  there — him  and  Drake,  be- 
tween them.  I  know  they  did  not  call  him  a  gentleman.  They,  were  talking  pretty 
rough  a  good  while. 

Question.  There  was  considerable  insult  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  speaker  to  collect  his  thoughts  ? 
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Amwer.  I  have  heard  just  as  mnch  before  the  war,  except  giving  the  "  damned  lie." 
I  have  seen  one  good  wagon-spoke  thrown  at  the  speaker,  once,  before  the  war. 

Question,  Was  it  a  common  practice  of  the  people  of  Marengo  County,  at  political 
meetings,  to  insult  speakers  on  the  stand  t 
Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was ;  I  have  frequently  seen  it  done. 
Question.  Was  that  course  approbated  by  the  people? 

Answer.  Of  course,  the  people  that  did  it  looked  upon  it  as  right  j  but  the  others 
would  say  it  was  wrong. 
Question.  Are  you  speaking  of  general  discussions f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Would  it  not  create  a  row  whenever  a  speaker  was  interfered  with  in  that 
way? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  a  riot  created  in  my  life  before. 
Question.  If  a  speaker  was  called  a  damned  ]iar? 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  one  called  a  damned  liar  then. 
Question.  Could  a  greater  offense  be  offered  a  public  speaker  than  that  f 

Anttcer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Question.  You  do  not  think  Dr.  Jones  could  have  proceeded  with  that  speech ;  could 
have  collected  his  thoughts,  with  such  interruptions  constantly  occuringf 

Anstrer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  he  could  have  gone  on. 

Question,  Did  you  see  any  pistols  flourished  in  the  crowd  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  only  what  the  negroes  had,  the  people  there  ;  a  good  many  of  us 
told  him  to  go  on,  and  called  to  those  who  were  talking  and  told  them  to  hush. 

Question.  You  went  to  keep  the  peace  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  to  keep  the  peace,  but  when  I  got  there  and  saw  these 
ffuns  among  the  negroes,  Mr.  Woolf  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  not  disturb  him  in 
any  way,  for  he  had  come  for  a  fuss. 

Question.  What  did  those  twenty  or  thirty  white  men,  who,  I  suppose,  were  all  demo- 
crats,  go  to  that  meeting  for  ? 

Answer.  The  most  of  them  were  citizens  of  the  town. 

Question.  Why  did  they,  if  his  sentiments  were  distasteful  to  them,  go  and  listen  to 
himf 

Answer.  They  did  not  go  and  listen  to  him;  they  went  after  the  disturbance  com- 
menced— most  of  them. 

Question.  How  many  were  in  the  crowd  when  the  fuss  commenced  ? 

Answer.  Not  more  than  five  or  six;  more  than  that  were  in  hearing,  but  not  where 
the  speaking  was  going  on. 

Question.  Were  they  listening  to  him  t 

Jlii«rer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Question.  Wore  they  in  their  places  of  business  f 

Answer.  Most  of  them  were  in  their  groceries  and  stores. 

Question.  Were  they  in  their  houses,  the  business  places,  or  outside  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  they  were  outside ;  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  not  over  there  among 
tbem. 

Question.  At  the  time  he  got  down  and  drew  his  pistol,  how  many  white  people  were 
in  the  crowd  ? 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  think  there  were  but  four  or  five. 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  large  number  rushed  for  arms  then  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  said  the  crowd  there  went  back ;  I  suppose  they  went  for  arms ; 
I  stepped  back  ;  I  saw  these  men  standing  there,  and  I  went  back. 

Question.  What  were  they  going  for  arms  for  f 

Answer.  To  defend  the  place  against  these  negroes  and  Jones ;  that  is  what  I  would 
have  done  with  tbem  if  I  had  had  them,  after  they  had  commenced. 

Question.  Did  Jones  say  anything  in  his  speech  that  was  improper? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Question.  If  he  uttered  a  single  sentiment  to  which  conservatives  could  take  excep- 
tion, mention  it. 

Answer.  I  was  paying  but  little  attention  to  his  speech. 

Question.  You  went  to  hear  him,  did  you  not  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  listening  to  him  ? 

Anstcer.  I  was,  most  of  the  time ;  I  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
talking  to  Dr.  Eiddle. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  he  was  uttering  improper  sentiments? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Question.  Now,  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  what  occurred  at  Shiloh,  when  he  intei- 
mpted  the  speaker,  Captain  Maubin.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  interruption ;  did 
he  ask  an  explanation  ? 

Answer.  That  was  about  the  time  he  commenced  interrupting ;  I  cannot  recollect 
what  he  said  at  Shiloh,  but  he  said  something  about  Shiloh,  ana  some  one  told  him, 
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"Toa  said  in  Shiloh  that  if  we  would  go  to  Demopolis,  where  yon  had  three  brothen, 
you  would  fight  us." 

Question,  You  arc  speaking  of  what  occurred  at  Linden  f 

Answer,  No ;  at  Shiloh.    **  Now  I  have  been  to  Demopolis ;  you  did  not  fight  me.'' 

Question,  Who  said  that  ? 

Answer,  Morgan.  And  he  said  Shiloh  was  low  and  shy,  or  something,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what ;  that  was  when  he  told  him  it  was  a  damned  lie. 

Question,  This  is  the  same  Morgan  who  insulted  him  up  at  Linden  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  this  was  the  Morgan  he  wanted  to  fight  at  Shiloh,  and  that  he  told 
if  he  would  go  to  Demopolis  he  would  fight  him ;  he  was  the  one  who  told  him  at 
Shiloh  he  could  not  interrupt  Captain  Maubin. 

Question,  How  did  he  interrupt  Maubin  f 

Ansicer,  Asking  him  questions. 

Question,  What  questions  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember. 

QuesUtm,  Was  it  in  a  respectable  manner  f 

Answer,  I  think  so. 

Question,  Was  it  a  general  discussion  that  day  t 

Answer,  Mr.  Jones  had  made  an  appointment  there,  and  invited  these  men  to  meet 
him.    Mr.  Maubin  was  not  a  candidate  himself. 

Question,  Had  Jones  made  his  speech  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  he  interrupted  Captain  Maubin  with  some  questions  f 

Answer,  Yes, sir;  frequently. 

Question,  Is  not  that  very  customary  in  general  discussions,  for  speakers  to  ask  each 
other  questions  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  very  often  done. 

Question,  It  is  never  regarded  as  offensive  that  respectable  questions  should  be 
asked  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  reckon  not. 

Question,  Is  it  not  usual  in  all  debating  assemblies  ? 

Answer,  He  had  got  through  with  his  sficech,  and  he  wanted  one  of  these  men  to 
speak  before  he  did,  and  they  told  him  to  '*  Go  on  and  speak ;  it  was  his  day.'' 

Question,  Was  there  anything  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  this  interruption  which 
was,  in  your  judgment,  calculated  to  give  just  cause  of  offense  f 

Answer.  I  think  so.  , 

Question,  Tell  us  what  the  matter  or  manner  was. 

Answer,  I  cannot  recollect ;  I  recollect  that  at  that  time  I  thought  he  was  doing  very 
wrong ;  he  said  some  things  I  thought  he  ought  not  to  say ;  and  some  said  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  ask  such  impertinent  questions ;  I  said,  '*  Let  him  alone."  He  would 
frequently  say,  '*  You  have  not  got  that  right,"  or  *'  You  have  made  a  mistake,"  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

Q^estion,  If  he  was  misrepresented  by  the  speaker 

Anstcer,  I  do  not  think  ho  was. 

Question,  If  he  thought  he  was,  was  it  not  proper  and  parliamentary  to  say, ''  Yoa 
misuuderstood  me,"  or  "  mistake  my  position,'^ or  ''have  committed  a  mistake  f" 

Answer,  It  might  have  been,  but  I  think  the  young  men  told  him, ''  You  just  hold, 
and  whenever  the  captain  quits  you  can  have  your  time  ;  you  must  not  interrupt  him ; 
he  did  not  interrupt  you." 

Question,  Did  they  threaten  violence  to  him  that  day  T 

Answer,  Not  at  all ;  they  had  told  him,  I  think,  about  three  times  that  be  must  not 
interrupt  the  captain. 

Question,  What  violence  did  they  offer  then  f 

Anstcer,  They  took  him  by  the  collar  and  shook  him  a  little,  a  pistol  or  two  d^wn  ; 
and  he  then  got  down,  and  was  put  in  his  buggy. 

Question,  How  many  men  escorted  him  to  his  buggy  t 

Answer,  I  think  but  two — myself  and  Mr.  J.  Y.  Alston. 

Question,  You  conducted  him  out  of  the  crowd  against  his  will  f 

Answer,  No,  sir  ;  I  told  him,  '*  You  had  better  go  away  from  here,  Bill ;  get  in  your 
buggy  and  leave."    Alstou  was  a  radical,  and  one  of  my  neighbors. 

Question,  He  went  under  compulsion  f 

Answer,  He  went  to  the  buggy  and  staid  there  as  long  as  he  wanted  to ;  and  several 
of  the  crowd  went  to  him  ana  told  him  not  to  go  if  he  did  not  want  to. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Was  that  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded  when  he  said  you  had  saved  his 
life  once  before  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question,  So  you  think  you  did  save  his  life  upon  that  occasion  t 
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Amwer.  I  would  not  be  sorprised ;  if  he  had  staid  there  they  would  probably  have 
hurt  him ;  they  had  asked  him  several  times  to  let  the  captain  alone,  and  said  that  he 
shonld  not  intermpt  him. 

QueBtian,  He  testifies  that  when  at  Linden  these  parties  that  surrounded  him  with 
pistols  punched  them  against  his  face  and  body  and  hurt  him  some ;  you  say  your 
attention  was  not  attracted  to  that  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  at  that  time.  When  I  first  came  up  to  him  there  I  noticed 
these  negroes  off  the  other  way. 

QuegUSn,  That  misht  have  occurred  without  your  seeing  it  t 

AMwer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  saw  no  bruises  on  him. 

QuestUm.  Dr.  Joues  has,  heretofore,  exercised  a  great  deal  of  infiuence  over  the 
negro  population  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  in  voting. 

QuestUm.  They  have  great  confidence  in  him  as  a  leader,  have  they  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  him  and  our  judge  and  clerk — they  control  them  pretty  much. 

Question.  That  fact  itself  is  not  very  well  relished  by  the  democrats  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is ;  about  relishing,  of  course  thoy  do  not. 

QtiesHon.  Personally  he  was  a  very  popular  mau  oefore  he  took  such  an  active  part 
for  the  radical  cause,  was  he  not  f 

Answer.  He  was  very  young  when  he  went  to  the  war ;  he  never  had  been  much  of 
a  politician :  he  had  been  at  school  most  of  the  time. 

Question,  xou  remember  when  he  was  electioneering  ? 

Answer.  I  recollect  hearing  him  make  a  speech  about  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Question.  You  recollect  when  he  electioneered  for  the  Seymour  and  Blair  ticket  f    ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  speeches  that  year,  1868 1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Question.  Yoa  heard  of  his  speeches,  did  you  f 

Anstcer.  For  Seymour  and  Blair  f    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Question.  Yon  never  heard  of  those  for  Seymour  and  Blair  f 

Answer.  I  heard  he  was  voting  for  them ;  I  have  heard  him  say  he  voted  for  tbem ;  I 
never  heard  that  he  made  a  speech  for  Seymour  in  this  county. 

Question.  Did  he  anywhere  T 

Answei:  I  think  it  was  somewhere  between  here  and  Selma;  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

Question.  Was  he  very  well  liked  by  the  conservative  party  at  that  time  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  was ;  they  never  took  him  in  as  true  p  I  heard  a 
good  many  say,  if  he  held  out,  it  would  be  all  right,  but  it  depended  on  which  way  the 
election  went. 

Question.  Did  they  think  that  in  his  secret  sentiments  he  was  a  radical  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 

Question.  So  they  did  not  credit  his  conversion  f 

Answer.  Not  much ;  I  never  heard  anybody. 

Question.  But  if  he  had  stnck,  it  would  have  been  all  well  f 

Answer.  It  might  have  been  by  this  time ;  but  he  did  not  stick ;  nobody  had  any 
confidence  in  his  change.  He  may  have  made  speeches  in  this  county ;  but  I  took  very 
little  interest ;  if  he  did,  it  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county ;  he  never  went  in 
the  lower  part.  I  have  heard  him  say  in  his  speeches  since  that  he  had  made  sach 
speeches,  but  I  did  not  remember  it. 


Demopous,  Alabama,  October  28, 1871. 
CHARLES  L.  DRAKE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairbcan  : 

QuesHon.  Will  yon  state  your  residence  and  occupation  f 

Answer.  Demopolis,  Marengo  County ; '  Linden  is  properly  my  residence ;  I  am  register 
in  chancery. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Marengo  County  f 

Answer.  Five  years. 

Question.  Have  you  held  this  ofiQce  durinc  that  time,  or  what  portion  of  the  time  f 

Answer.  About  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years. 

Question.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  this  county  before  that  time  f 

Answer.  As  circuit  clerk  for  a  short  time  previous ;  I  held  tbem  both  until  quite 
recently ;  I  resigned  the  clerkship.  I  was  connected  also  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
while  it  was  in  existence. 

Question.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  what  occurred  at  Linden,  I  think  it  waa 
two  weeks  ago  last  Saturday ;  at  all  events  upon  the  occasion  when  Dr.  Jones  addressed, 
or  attempted  to  address,  a  political  assemblage  at  that  place. 
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Answer,  I  was  present. 

Question,  Did  you  accompany  Dr.  Jones  there  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  was  toere  in  my  office. 

Question,  What  position  did  you  occupy  enabling  you  to  see  what  occurred  that  day  ? 

Answej;  I  was  sitting  on  the  stand  back  of  the  speaker  after  he  commenced  speaking. 

Questioju  You  may  state  whether  you  took  any  part  in  the  proceedinss  that  day ; 
whether  you  spoke  or  proposed  to  speak  to  the  crowd,  or  were  there  simply  as  a  spec- 
tator. 

Answer,  Simply  as  a  spectator.  I  might  have  made  a  few  remarks  if  the  occasion 
had  permitted. 

Question.  Had  you  been  advertised  to  speak  there  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  one  of  the  speakers. 

Question,  You  may  state  whether  you  were  insulted  by  members  of  the  crowd  upon 
that  day  assembled  to  hear  Dr.  Jones  speak. 

Answer,  My  name  was  called— I  was  spoken  of  in  an  insulting  manner — spoken  to 
and  spoken  of  by  members  of  the  crowd. 

Question,  In  such  terms  as  to  imply  contempt,  or  dislike,  or  hatred  f 

Anstoer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Had  you  said  or  done  anything  uxK>n  that  occasion  to  provoke  such  ex- 
pressions f 

Answer,  1  had  said  nothing.  I  only  took  my  position  on  the  stand  with  the  speaker. 
I  went  up  on  the  stand  with  the  speaker,  Dr.  Jones,  and  took  my  seat. 

Question,  Did  you  notice  the  men  who  offered  these  insults  to  you  f 

Ansiver,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  yon  know  them  f 

Anstccr,  They  were  strangers  to  me;  that  is,  they  were  mostly  strangers.  I  knew 
some  that  were  in  the  crowd.  I  do  not  know  that  I  knew  any  one  that  directed  bis 
conversation  directly  to  me. 

Question,  Did  they  use  any  odious  epithets  in  addressing  you  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  profane  language. 

Qtiestion,  What  number  of  white  men  were  present  with  the  blacks  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Dr.  Jones's  speech.  I  mean  men  who  were  within  hearing  distance  and  ap- 
parently paying  attention  to  what  he  was  saying  t. 

Answer.  1  should  say  from  sixteen  to  twenty  that  I  noticed. 

Question,  Did  you  notice  whether  any  of  the  white  men  that  came  upon  the  ground 
were  armed  at  the  commencement  of  the  speaking? 

Answer.  I  saw  none  except  with  revolvers;  I  saw  two  or  three  with  revolvers. 

Question,  Was  there  any  flourishing  with  revolvers  T 

Ans^cer,  I  saw  one  take  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  give  it  to  another.  That  is 
the  only  man  I  noticed. 

Qu^iion.  Go  on  and  state  to  the  committee  what  interruptions  were  made  by  the 
crowd  or  members  of  the  crowd  while  Dr.  Jones  was  speaking. 

Answer.  He  commenced  his  address  by  stating  that  he  hn^  come  there  for  peace,  qui- 
etness ;  that  he  hoped  good  order  would  prevail.  Some  one  called  him  a  scoundrel, 
prefacing  it  by  an  epithet,  "  a  God  damned  scoundrel." 

Question,  Was  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech  f 

Answei',  Yes,  sir ;  Dr.  Jones  replied  by  saying  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  give  him  a 
like  compliment,  or  something  to  that  effect.  1  do  not  remember  the  words  used,  but  he 
was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  one  and  another  of  the  white  men  in  the  crowd. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  the  lie  given  to  him  ? 

Answer,  1  heard  it  said,  "  That  is  a  lie,"  or  "  That  is  a  damned  lie,"  two  or  three 
times. 

Question,  What  notice  did  Dr.  Jones  take  of  these  interruptions  ? 

Answer,  He  did  not  respond  to  them  but  two  or  three  times  that  I  recollect.  One 
mau — I  am  told  his  name  was  Morgan,  I  did  not  know  him  at  the  time — stated  that  he 
would  not  dare  come  down  to  Shilob,  or  invited  him  down  there,  I  do  not  know  which. 
Dr.  Jones  retorted  by  sayiug  that  he  was  aware  that  was  a  shy  place  and  a  low  place. 
I  recollect  that  remark.  Do  you  wish  me  to 'go  on  and  state  the  substance  of  what 
occurred  f 

Question,  Yes,  sir.  • 

Answer,  He  went  on  with  his  speech.  He  commenced  to  give  a  history  of  the  repub- 
lican party  from  1856  up  to  the  present  time,  and  he  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  and 
he  very  soon  turned  to  me  and  remarked  that  he  thought  that  he  had  better  not  try  to 
.make  his  speech  ;  that  he  would  make  a  few  remarks  at  random.  They  kept  calling 
upon  him  to  know  how  about  Drake.  I  told  him  to  remark  to  them  that  I  was  there, 
,and  that  I  would  answer  for  myself  if  necessary.  They  kept  referring  to  me  and  in- 
terruptiug  him.  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  this  might  be  on  account  of  my  presence.  I 
got  up  and  remarked  to  liim  I  would  go  down  into  my  office,  and  perhaps  interruptions 
would  cease.  He  remarked  to  me  at  that  time  that  he  thought  that  he  had  bettor  stop 
speaking  and  he  would  do  so.    I  told  him  that  it  was,  perhaps,  advisable,  and  I  then 
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-went  down  into  njy  office,  and  went  to  writing.  I  expected  that  be  would  come  down 
into  my  office  ;  he  did  not ;  I  remained  there  perhaps  fifteen  minutes ;  I  sent  up  to  him. 
seut  word  to  him,  to  come  down  into  my  office.  He  sent  hack  word  that  he  would 
remain  where  he  was  until  his  carriage  came ;  he  had  sent  for  it,  and  as  soon  as  it 
came  he  would  get  into  it  and  leave  town.  I  sent  him  word  I  would  go  over  to  the 
hotel  and  get  ready  and  go  with  him,  as  I  was  going  to  Demopolis  that  afternoon  my- 
self. I  then  passed  out  of  my  office,  crossed  the  street,  and  over  to  the  hotel.  That 
was  all  that  I  know  that  occurred  there.  After  I  got  to  my  room — I  had  been  there, 
perhaps,  not  to  exceed  five  minutes — when  I  heard  a  tumult  on  the  street  and  stepped 
to  the  door,  ana  saw  a  general  tumult — hallooing,  cursing,  and  I  beard  them  say 
"  Shoot !"  "Shoot ! "  and  others,  "  Don*t  shoot ! "  As  I  was  standing  in  the  door  there 
were  three  gentlemen  passed  by  me  and  up  the  street,  apparently  going  to  dinner,  just  as 
that  commenced.  Some  one  in  the  crowd  hallooed  for  John  Norwood ;  then  I  saw  a 
white  man  named  Dial  call  for  John  Norwood.  I  did  not  know  who  John  Norwood 
was  at  that  time,  but  one  of  the  whites  th.it  i)assed  the  hotel,  when  he  heard  his  name 
called,  wheeled  and  drew  his  revolver,  and  returned  on  the  road  to  the  crowd,  past 
my  door.  I  stood  there  watching  it  for,  perhaps,  five  minutes.  They  surged  up  to  the 
court-house  ;  I  heard  them  inquire  for  Drake;  they  then  came  back  into  the  middle  of 
the  street  and  wanted  to  know  where  Drake  was,  and  surged  up  toward  my  room.  I 
stepped  back  and  shut  the  door  and  placed  a  chair  behind  the  knob,  as  there  was  no 
lock  to  the  door,  and  thought  to  remain  there.  Finally  I  concluded  to  step  out  the 
back  way,  and  went  off  back,  and  that  is  the  last  1  saw  of  the  occurrence. 

Question.  You  may  state  what  Dr.  Jones  had  said  of  a  character  to  inflame  the  crowd 
np  to  the  point  when  he  ceased  speaking. 

An9wei'.  I  know  of  nothing  except  one  remark  ;  he  stated  that  at  their  primary  elections 
the  democrats  tried  to  get  the  colored  people  to  help  them  in  electing  their  nominees. 

Question.  Was  that  statement  true,  within  your  knowledge  T 

Ans^cer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Some  one  interrupted  then  ;  a 
gentleman  asked  him  if  ho  charged  them  with  trying  to  got  them  to  elect  them  to 
office.  He  explained  again  and  said  he  only  charged  them  with  trying  to  get  their 
votes  at  the  primary  election.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  he  said  more  inflammatory 
than  that. 

Question.  Everything  else  that  transx>ired  that  day,  then,  rests  upon  information 
which  you  have  derived  from  others? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  .  In  the  portion  of  the  speech  which  you  heard  delivered  by  Mr.  Jones  did 
you  hear  anything  that  was  calculated  to  excite  or  irritate  or  provoke  a  difficulty 
that  day  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  From  the  appearance  of  these  white  men  who  stood  through  the  crowd, 
from  what  you  saw,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  came  there  for  the  purx>oso  of  actually 
listening  to  the  speech  or  to  make  interruption  f 

Answer.  It  was  my  opinion  that  they  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  interrup- 
tion. 

Question.  They  commenced  making  these  remarks  very  early  in  Mr.  Jones's  speech, 
did  they  notf 

Ansicer.  Y'es,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Jones  after  he  was  in  the  court-house — after  he  went  into 
the  court-house  f 

Ansicer.  After  I  left  the  court-house  t  No,  sir  j  except  I  saw  him  sitting  upon  the 
stand  where  I  left  him. 

Question.  You  were  not  there  when  he  left  the  stand  and  went  down  in  the  crowd  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  disposition  among  the  colored  people  that  day  to  produce 
a  riot,  or  act  in  a  threatening  manner t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  a  more  quiet,  orderly-disposed  assemblage  of  colored 
people. 

Question.  Did  yon  see  any  of  them  have  guns  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did ;  I  do  not  remember  it ;  but  I  presume  they  did : 
they  generally  do  have  some  guns  wherever  they  go.  I  do  not  remember  any  partio- 
ular  instance  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  conservative  party  of  this  county 
toward  republican  office-holders ;  is  it  friendly  or  unfriendly? 

Anstcer.  I  Judge  it  to  be  unfriendly  from  my  experience. 

Question.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  some  of  the  manifestations  of  that  feeling, 
such  as  have  fallen  under  your  observation,  and  such  as  you  have  derived  fromreliab^ 
information. 
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Afi9wer,  WeU,  yesterday  I  overheard  a  remark  in  possiDg  along  the  streets  of  Linden ; 

going  into  a  drug-store  theiD^  a  man  remarked,  I  think  for  my  hearing — for  my  bene* 
t — that,  *'  the  damned  Yankees  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country ;"  that  *^  they  had 
no  business  here/'  which  was  concurred  in  by  two  or  three  others.  One  day  last  week 
the  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county,  a  democrat,  conservative,  approached  me  and  asked 
me  why  I  did  not  go  back  North  where  I  belonged,  and  not  stay  down  here  interfering 
with  business  that  did  not  concern  me ;  that  I  had  no  business  and  did  not  belong 
here.    These  are  two  instances  of  recent  occurrence  that  will  indicate  the  feeling. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  such  expressions  frequently  in  times  past  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  are  yon  treated  socially  by  the  members  of  the  conservative  party  f 

Answer,  Ignored  entirely. 

Question,  Are  you  a  man  of  family  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  is  your  family  treated  ? 

Answer,  In  the  same  way,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  often  hear  expressions  made  in  your  hearing  and  apparently  for 
your  ear,  tending  to  disparage  northern  men  who  have  come  to  settle  in  this  comma- 
nlty? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  conservative  party  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  colored  schools,  so  far  as  you  have  observed  f 

Answer,  It  has  not  been  friendly  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  They  generally  say  that 
they  do  not  believe  they  are  susceptible  of  being  educated ;  they  believe  it  is  money 
and  time  wasted. 

Question,  Have  you  known  or  heard  of  any  instances  where  the  teachers  of  colored 
schools  have  been  molested  or  interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  f 

Answer,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  except  by  what  I  have  heard,  of  course. 

Question,  If  you  have  any  information  you  rely  upon  as  true,  you  may  state  it. 

Answer,  The  most  recent  occurrence  that  I  remember  now  is  the  whipping  of  a 
colored-school  teacher  by  the  name  of  Neibling,  in  this  county  and  the  burning  of 
school-houses  in  Choctaw  County,  and  churches  belonging  to  colored  people. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  How  many  school-houses  were  burned  in  Choctaw,  according  to  your  in- 
formation t 

Anmcer,  1  think  two,  and  one  church.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Question,  The  schools  kept  in  those  school-houses  were  broken  up,  were  they  f 

Anstper.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  schools  were  being  held  at  the  time.  I  know 
one  of  the  school-houses  that  was  burned ;  I  passed  there  two  or  three  times,  and  a 
school  was  in  session  each  time  I  was  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Repeated  instances  of  riot,  whipping,  and  murder  have  been  brought  to 
the  kuowledce  of  the  committee,  where  the  victims  were  negroes,  and  no  one  was 
punished.  The  committee  desire  your  opinion  whether,  as  a  general  thing,  the  men 
concerned  in  those  outrages  could  be  found  out  and  punished  if  there  were  an  earnest 
and  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  We  wish  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
so  far  as  regards  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
citizens.  Please  give  the  committee  any  information  you  have  on  this  subject  derived 
from  your  personal  knowledge,  or  sources  you  deem  reliable. 

Answer.  This  county,  until  within  the  past  year,  has  been  remarkably  exempt  from 
any  cases  of  violence  or  persecution  of  a  political  nature  or  otherwise,  but  within  the 
past  year  such  occurrences  have  been  quite  frequent.  I  hear  of  them  as  violence  perpe- 
trated on  colored  people ;  but  as  for  tne  safety  of  wlute  people,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
particularly  unsaie  except  for  a  few.  I  have  deemed  it  unsafe  for  some  prominent  re- 
publicans that  have  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  for  the  past  year. 

Question,  Do  you  think  such  persons  are  liable  at  any  time  to  bo  maltreated  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  have  the  laws  been  executed  in  cases  where  colored  men  have  been 
punished  by  combinations  of  men  in  disguise  f 

Answer,  I  never  have  known  of  any  one  being  punished  or  arrested. 

Question,  In  regard  to  disturbances  of  the  peace,  and  crimes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  last  year  in  this  county,  you  may  state  to  the  committee  any  instances  which  now 
occur  to  you. 

Answer.  There  was  a  riot  at  Shiloh  at  the  time  Dr.  Jones  attempted  to  speak 
tihere.  It  may  have  been  more  than  a  year  since,  but  I  think  not.  There  was  the  kill- 
ing of  this  colored  man,  Robin  Westbrook ;  there  was  this  affair  at  Linden ;  there  was 
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the  whipping  of  this  teacher  of  a  colored  school ;  and  I  have  heard  of  several  instances 
of  whipping  of  negroes  that  have  occurred,  hut  I  have  not  known  the  facts. 

QuesUan.  Have  yon  heard  of  colored  men  heing  found  dead,  shot  f  I  refer  to  a  case 
said  to  have  occurred  near  Pinhook. 

An9we^,  I  heard  of  it  j  I  heard  such  was  the  case,  hut  it  was  not  corrohorated. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  That  was  not  in  this  county,  was  it  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  Pinhook  is  in  this  county.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  man  found 
shot  dead  on  the  road  from  Jefferson  to  Linden,  I  think  it  was,  hut  it  was  not  corrob- 
orated.   My  memory  does  not  serve  me  now  in  regard  to  the  particulars. 

Question.  Was  not  that  in  Hale  County  f 

Antwer.  I  have  heard  of  two  being  found  dead  in  Choctaw  County ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  heard  of  any  one  bein^ound  shot  in  Hale. 

Qvustion.  There  is  a  place  called  Pinhook  in  Hale. 

Answer  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  There  is  a  place  also  called  Pinhook  between  here 
and  Jefferson. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QuesUon.  State  whether  you  have  heard  of  similar  outrages  having  occurred  in  ad- 
joining counties. 

Answer.  I  have,  frequently,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  the  reputation  in  that  respect  of  Choctaw  County  ? 

Answer.  It  is  bad. 

Question.  Are  instances  said  to  have  been  common  in  that  county  of  puuishment  of 
the  negroes  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  is  it  in  Sumter  County  ? 

Answer,  It  is  the  same  condition. 

Question.  How  is  it  in  Greene  f 

Answer.  In  Greene  I  bave  not  heard  recently  of  as  many  outrages,  but  last  year  out- 
rages were  quite  frequent  there.    Some  colored  men  were  killed  and  several  beaten. 

Question.  Are  there  any  other  cwiuties  where  you  have  heard  of  outrages  in  tbis  part 
of  the  State  f 

Anstcer.  I  have  heard  of  colored  people  being  whipped  and  beaten  in  Hale  County ;  I 
do  not  remember  now  that  I  bave  beard  of  any  being  killed  there. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  the  case  of  the  whipping  of  a  negro  who  was  supposed 
to  know  who  attacked  Dr.  Smith  in  tbis  county  t 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  it;  I  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances ;  I  was  absent  at 
that  time. 

Question.  Where  these  violations  of  the  law  have  occurred,  have  earnest  efforts  been 
made  to  discover  and  punish  the  offenders  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  Knowledge. 

Question.  Have  you  been  in  a  position  to  know  if  such  had  been  the  case  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there,  in  your  o]^iuion,  any  discrimination  made  on  account  of  color  or 
political  opinion  in  the  administration  of  justice  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  or  bave  you  beard  of  any  attempts  of  employers  to  control 
the  action  or  will  of  their  laborers  as  to  voting  by  threats  of  discbarge  or  other  op- 
pressive means  f 

Anstcer.  I  have  heard  of  instances,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  What  is  your  belief  as  to  the  correctness  of  your  information? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  correct  in  the  main. 

Question.  What,  so  far  as  your  observation  has  gone,  has  been  the  effect  of  these 
threats  in  deterring  colored  men  from  voting  their  sentiments  at  the  polls,  or  in  deter- 
ring them  from  attending  the  polls  f 

Answer.  1  think  it  has  bud  a  great  tendency  to  deter  them  from  voting  freely,  morein 
adjoining  counties  than  in  tbis.  lu  tbis  county  there  has  not  been  so  much  proscrip- 
tion in  that  respect  as  in  other  counties  around. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  colored  people  vote  freely,  with- 
out restraint  or  fear? 

Answer.  They  have  fears,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  cognizant  of  their  exercising  their 
right  of  snfi&age,  tbey  have  done  it.    They  express  fear. 

Question,  Aro  the  people  of  tbis  part  of  the  State  thoroughly  reconciled,  in  your 
opinion,  to  the  permanent  right  of  the  negroes  voting  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  but  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Such  has  not  been  the 
case,  though,  until  quite  recently.  By  their  efforts  being  made  now  to  obtain  their 
votes,  they  thereby  acknowledge  their  right  to  vote.    They  do  not  admit  that  they  ar« 
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qualified  to  vote ;  they  do  not  think  they  should  vote,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  ma- 
terially oppose  their  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  now. 

Question.  Do  they  generally  recognize  their  duty  now  to  educate  the  negro,  so  as  to 
make  him  as  iutelligent  a  voter  as  possible  f 

Answer.  1  do  not  think  they  do,  sir.    They  do  not  exhibit  an  interest  in  it,  at  least. 

Question.  What  is  their  feeling  toward  those  political  leaders  who  have  influence 
with  the  negro  voters  f 

Answer.  Hostile. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  From  whom,  Mr.  Drake,  do  you  hold  your  appointment  f 

Ansicer.  As  register  in  chancery  f 

Question,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  From  A.  W.  Dillard.  ^ 

Question.  He  is  the  chancellor  of  this  division  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  An  old  citizen  of  this  part  of  the  State  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  of  Sumter  County. 

Question.  He  is  a  resident  of  that  county,  is  hef 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  lived  here  f 

Answer,  1  came  here  in  April,  1866. 

Question.  Do  yon  think  the  negro  is  fit  to  vote  f 

Answer.  Many  of  thora  are;  many  are  not.    Some  are  not. 

Question.  I  speak  of  them  in  the  aggregate — the  mass  of  them. 

Answer.  I  could  wish  that  they  were  better  qualified,  but  I  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  are  fit  to  vote.  They  have,  I  consider,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong;  that  guides  them  to  a  great  extent  in  exercising  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. 

Question.  They  are  very  ignorant, ai*e  they  not? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  8uffr<ige,  are  they  not  f 

Answer.  They  probably  could  not  give  a  very  correct  definition  of  that  word.  They 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  from  experience.  They  are  better  fitted  for  it  now 
than  they  were  at  first,  I  think. 

Question.  Upon  the  theory  maintained  and  advocated,  especially  in  the  Northern  and 
New  England  States,  that  intelligence  and  education  are  the  best  qualifications  and 
basis  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  are  they  fitted  to  vote  ? 

Answer.  They  are  riot  educated. 

Question.  Totallj^  uneducated  ? 

Answer.  Not  totally  so  ;  they  are  becoming  educated. 

Question.  How  many  f    What  proportion  have  any  sort  of  education  f 

Answa'.  In  this  county  it  might  be  put  at,  I  would  say,  one-tenth. 

Question.  Can  one-tenth  read  and  write  ? 

Answer.  Can  read.  Many  of  the  men  can  read  that  cannot  write ;  writing  is  an  ac- 
complishment that  very  few  of  them  ever  attain. 

Question.  Do  you  think  any  of  them  have  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our 
Government? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  few,  however. 

Question,  Ver^'  few  ? 

Anstver.  Very  few ;  and  very  many  white  men  have  very  little  knowledge  of  our 
Gk)vernment. 

Question.  The  intuitive  knowledge  you  spoke  of,  they  get  generally  from  such  men 
as  yourself  and  Jones,  do  they  not  ? 

Answer.  I  used  the  term  intuitive ;  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  have  used  that  term  ;  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  term  at  all  myself,  as  applied  to  knowledge.  Of  course,  what 
knowledge  they  have  gained  they  have  gained  from  men  whom  they  have  recognized  as 
their  leadei-s,  politically. 

Question.  They  follow  blindly  those  who  are  their  leaders,  do  they  not  ? 

Answer.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  those  whom  they  call  their  leaders. 

Question.  Their  leaders  are  not  always  well-educated  men  themselves  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  presume  not.  In  this  vicinity  those  who  have  aspired  to  be  or 
have  been  leaders  have  been  men  of  very  fair  education — the  men  that  1  think  of  now. 

Question.  What  is  that  remark  ? 

Anstcer.  Those  of  their  leaders  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  political  matters  in  this 
section  have  been  men  of  pretty  fair  education,  without  any  exception  that  I  think 
of  now. 
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Demopoms,  Alabama,  October  28, 1871. 

WILLIAM  L.  KELLY  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  will  be  examine>l 
by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Quesiion,  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Answer.  Jefferson  County.    I  am  a  farmer  there. 

Question.  Do  yon  live  in  Jefferson  f 

Answer.  I  live  near  there. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  Dr.  S..  D.  Smith,  of  Jefferson  f 

Answer.  Very  well,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  recent  killing  of  Robin  Westbrook  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  yon  see  Dr.  Smith  the  next  morning  after  that  occurrence? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him. 

Question.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

Answer,  I  saw  him  right  in  front  of  his  house  at  the  gate.  I  rode  up  there  in  the 
morning  and  saw  him  and  conversed  with  him,  talked  with  him. 

Question.  The  morning  after  this  occurred  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  heard  of  it  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  I  got  into  town  that  morning.    I  was  told  then. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  it  before  you  saw  the  Doctor  t 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  was  the  Doctor  looking  ? 

Answer.  Ho  was  looking  very  well ;  as  well  as  usual. 

Question.  Any  appearance  u^)on  him  of  his  having  received  an  injury  t 

Answei'.  I  did  not  see  anything.  He  was  then  on  the  eve  of  starting  to  see  a  pa- 
tient down  out  a  piece. 

Question.  Did  you  see  him  start  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  ro<le  off  after  I  conversed  with  him  a  while.  They  said  he  had  to 
see  a  gentleman  before  ho  started,  and  wanted  to  start  as  soon  as  he  could. 

•     By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  far  did  you  live  from  Jefferson  ? 

Answer.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  east  of  Jefferson. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  who  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  West- 
brook? 

Ansicei:  I  have  nothing  definite.  There  have  been  a  great  many  rumors  through  the 
country,  but  I  know  nothing  definite. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  to  be  by  white  men  ? 

Ansxccr.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  there ;  I  think,  sir,  from  what  I  have  heard 
expressed  in  the  neighborhood,  some  thought  it  was  negroes  and  some  thought  it  was 
white  persons. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  they  were  disguised  f 

Answer.  I  heard  that  they  were  not.  I  heard  it  spoken  of,  but  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  no  way.    I  heard  them  speaking  of  them  as  not  being  disguised. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  steps  did  the  community  take  to  discover  who  had  perpetrated  the 
murder  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  they  took  any  particular  steps.  I  suppose  the  coroner 
mi^ht  perhaps ;  I  do  not  know.  The  coroner  came  in  about  noon,  or  before,  and  held 
an  inquest.  , 

Question.  How  did  he  get  his  information  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  passing  through  Jefferson.  I  did  not  stop  long.  I 
went  on. 

Question,  Beyond  a  coroner's  inquest  were  any  steps*  taken  to  find  out  who  caused 
the  murder  t 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Westbrook  was  considered  a  fair,  decent  colored  man,  was  he  not  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  hardly  how  to  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  what  your  idea 
is  about  a  fair  man.  Now,  Robin,  I  must  say,  was  under  a  very  bad  character.  Sobin 
was  a  very  bad  man ;  he  had  the  character  of  being  a  very  bad  man. 

Question.  Bad  for  what  f 
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Answer.  Stealing,  lying,  and  thieving,  and  talking  and  making  distorbance  among 
his  own  color,  and  among  other  people,  too ;  be  was  notorious  for  it. 

Qtieatian,  For  stealing,  thieving,  and  what  else  f 

Answer*  Thieving  and  stealing,  and  telling  lies,  and  talking  among  his  own  color, 
and  prejudicing  them  against  the  white  people,  and  creating  a  disturbance  generally.  I 
have  known  Robin  a  good  while,  and  he  was  always  under  this  character  when  he  was 
alive.    I  lived  right  by  him,  and  that  was  his  general  character. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Are  not  charges  such  as  that  brought  against  every  one  who  is  outraged 
through  this  whole  country  f 
Answer,  0,  no,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  negro  being  whipped  or  killed  but  what  he  had  a 
bad  character? 

Answer,  I  have  heard  of  them  being  whipped  whom  I  did  not  consider  were  very 
bad  men,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  killed  except  him.  He  is  the  only  one  I  have 
known  killed  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  that,  only  I  heard  it.  I  never  saw 
him  after  he  was  dead. 

By  Mr.  Bucklky  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  Dr.  Riddle,  who  lives  in  your  portion  of  the  country  t 

Answer,  I  do. 

Question,  Do  you  think  any  statement  he  would  make  about  Robin  Westbrook 
would  be  correct  ? 

Ansicer,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  he  knows,  he  would  be  a  very  correct  man. 

Question,  I  understand  that  Robin  Westbrook  has  a  brother  on  his  plantation,  and 
he  has  seen  more  or  less  of  Robin,  and  says  he  is  a  negro  of  very  good  character, 
indeed,  and  he  made  that  statement  here. 

Answer,  Dr.  Riddle  may  make  that  statement  from  his  brother's  character. 

Question,  He  said  he  knew  Robin  himself. 

Answer,  I  have  known  Robin  too.    He  was  a  bad  man. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  How  long  had  you  known  Robin  f 

Answer,  About  fifteen  years. 

Question,  Did  he  ever  work  for  you  T 

Ansxcer,  He  worked  a  little  for  me  before  he  was  killed. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  him  f 

Ansxcer,  No,  sir ;  I  had  his  wife.  I  did  not  hire  Robin ;  I  hired  his  wife,  and  she 
proposed  to  me  to  get  Robin,  and  I  told  her,  ^*  I  know  Robin,  and  I  cannot  control  him,'' 
and  I  did  not  want  him  on  my  place.  She  says, ''  If  you  bring  him  here  I  can  make 
him  do  right.''  I  says,  '*  I  would  like  a  little  more  labor,  and  if  you  will  do  that  I  will 
get  Robin."  I  went  and  got  him  and  hired  him,  and  he  worked  six  or  seven  days,  and 
quit  and  went  off. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Who  did  yon  get  him  from  f 

Answei',  I  took  him  out  of  jail  here,  bailed  him  out.  He  had  been  put  in  Jail  for 
Bome  offense. 

Question,  You  had  confidence  enough  in  him  to  bail  him  out  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  think  he  would  run  away  from  me,  but  I  told  his  wife, 
now,  she  was  responsible  to  me.  I  needed  some  help,  and  she  proposed  to  me  to  get 
Robin.  She  said  '<  She  would  go  his  security,  and  I  snould  not  lose  anything."  I  did 
Aot  think  he  would  run  away,  but  I  did  not  think  he  would  work.  He  waa  not  a 
working  man,  but  ran  about  and  pilfered,  and  did  not  live  honestly  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Was  he  living  on  your  place  when  he  was  killed  f 
Answer,  No,  sir;  he  had  moved  off. 
Question,  He  bad  gone  away  from  there  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Yon  say  yon  have  beard  of  negroes  being  whipped ;  was  that  done  by  men 
m  disguise  after  night  t 

Answer,  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Question,  You  never  heard  of  any  negroes  being  whipped  by  disguised  men  f 

Ansxcer,  Not  in  our  county.  I  do  not  know;  I  might  have  heard  of  the  circumstance 
happening,  and  they  might  have  said  they  were  in  disguise.    I  do  not  know. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  any  such  thing  as  a  Ku-Klux  organization  t 
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Answer.  O,  yes,  sir;  there  is  a  b^p  of  talk  about  Kn-Elux  iu  our  country. 

Question,  They  are  said  to  go  about  the  country  disguised  and  armed,  are  they  not  T 

Answer.  I  heiu^  a  good  deal  said  about  them.  There  are  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
them — about  going  horseback  and  afoot,  and  being  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and 
some  little  bits  of  fellows,  and  all  sorts  of  forms.    These  are  the  stories  told. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  what  they  do  in  riding  through  the  country  f 

Anstc^,  I  have  heard  rumors  about  of  what  they  have  done. 

Question.  What  were  those  rumors  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  negroes  being  whipped  and  white  people  being  whipped — 
that  is,  one  white  man,  only  one.  I  only  know  what  I  hear ;  these  things  float  over 
the  CKUDtry. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  a  neg^ro  being  killed  by  JCu-Klux  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  that  this  man  Kobin  was  killed  by  them ;  that  was  the 
report. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  case  I 

Answer.  Not  in  this  county,  I  do  not  think. 

Question.  In  what  other  counties  have  you  heard  of  the  Ku-Klux  killing  negroes  ? 

Answ^.  In  Choctaw,  Greene,  and  Sumter.  There  is  no  end  of  rumors ;  they  get  up 
such  stories  in  this  country  just  for  the  purpose  of  talking  about  them,  the  black  popula- 
tion, particularly ;  they  are  excitable  and  ignorant,  and  make  such  things. 

Question.  You  think  all  these  rumors  about  the  ku-Klux  are  mere  rumors,  not  to  bo 
believed  ? 

Answer.  Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that :  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
This  man  Robiu  was  killed,  I  am  satisfied — whether  by  Ku-Klnx  1  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  would  call  a  Kn-Klux,  without  it  means  a  man  in  disguise.  I  had 
no  reason  to  believe  they  were  in  disguise,  ifor  I  never  heard  it  haid  they  were  in  dis- 
jpiise,  or  whether  negroes  or  white. 

Question.  I  mean  to  ask  whether  you  believe  such  an  organisation  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  has  existed  in  any  of  the  counties  of  this  part  of  Alabunia,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  negroes — whipping  and  sometimes  murdering  them  f 

Anmcer.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  such  thing,  for  I  do  lot  know  anything  of 
the  sort.  Now,  I  never  have  seen  a  man  who  saw  the  men  who  claimed  to  be  *Ku-Klnx, 
but  some  few  negroes.  There  were  some  negroes  taken  up  and  made  confession  of 
shooting  at  one  of  the  citizens  there  in  Jefferson. 

Question,  That  is  Dr.  Smith  f 

Answ^.  Yes,  sir ;  thej'  said  this,  that  they  were  Ku-Klnx. 

Question.  Did  they  say  they  were  disguised  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Qvestimi.  Did  you  hear  that  that  confession  was  brought  around  by  the  whipping  of 
a  negro  named  Lewis  ? 

Anmcer.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  hear  it  there.  I  heard  it  since  the  court  came  on  there. 
I  heard,  too,  before  that  the  negro  was  whipped. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  whipped  to  make  him  confess? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  you  hear  he  was  whipped  for  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  he  was  whipped  at  all;  only  I  heard  that  some  officers  here 
had  examined  him,  and  reported  that  he  was  whipped. 

Question.  What  is  your  belief  on  that  subject ;  do  you  believe  he  was  whipped  down 
at  Jefierson? 

Answer.  I  have  no  right  tp  believe  so.  I  was  there  and  heard  the  confession.  I 
was  there— one  of  the  gentlemen  investigating  the  matter  before  some  old  gentlemen 
there ;  I  was  one  of  them  ;  there  Was  no  threats,  and  nothing  in  the  world  done  to  in- 
fluence the  negro  to  say  what  he  did. 

Question.  Was  Licwis  there  at  that  time  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Had  he  been  whipped  before  that  t 

Ar^wer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  How  long  was  that  \)efore  he  was  taken  to  jail? 

Answer.  Perhaps  a  day  or  two j  I  do  not  remember. 

Question.  What  was  done  with  him  after  he  was  examined? 

Answer.  After  he  confessed,  sir? 

Qus8tion.  What  was  done  with  him  ? 

Answer.  He  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  taken  to  jail. 

Question.  Did  they  take  him  to  jail  immediately? 

Answer.  1  think  they  did,  as  soon  as  the  proper  authorities  got  through  with  him. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  he  was  whipped  before  or  after  "he  made  this  confes- 
Bion  ? 

Ansicer.  1  never  understood  he  was  whipped  at  all,  only  from  these  men  w^io  exam* 
ined  him  here. 

Question.  When  did  you  understand  from  them  that  he  was  whipped  ? 

98  A 
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Anstccr.  They  did  not  know.  I  did  not  understand  when  or  where,  or  under  what 
circuiQ8tunce8. 

Question.  Did  you  examine  his  back  to  seewhether  he  was  whipped,  at  the  time  he 
confessed  ? 

Avsivvr.  I  did  not. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  ho  had  not  been  whipped  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  say  he  had  not  been.  I  did  not  see  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Question.  What  did  he  confess  f 

Answei'.  He  confessed  that  he  and  eight  others  had  banded  together  to  kill  some 
white  men  in  the  country. 

Question.  What  white  men  t 

Answer.  Dr.  Smith  was  one,  Beeman  was  another,  and  another  was  Oakley,  and 
Bradley ;  they  were  the  four,  I  heard. 

Question.  Was  he  only  one  who  made  a  confession  t 

Answer.  He  is  the  only  one,  I  heard.  After  he  confessed,  I  went  home  and  did  not  go 
back  until  next  morning,  and  did  not  pay  much  attention,  as  there  was  a  crowd  there ; 
and  they  went  before  the  magistrate  to  make  the  confession.  I  did  not  hear  any  par- 
ticular confession. 

Question.  Who  else  heard  the  confession  f 

Ans^cer.  Doctor  Evans,  Mr.  Hildreth,  Mr.  Beeman,  Mr.  Alston,  Mr.  Cooper. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Give  their  full  names. 

Atunver.  Lewis  Simmons,  sr.,  Dr.  Josiah  Evans,  Mr.  James  Hildreth,  William  Bee- 
man, Volda  Alston,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper,  I  think;  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
heard  it;  he  heard  Lewis's  confession,  I  know. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  was  this  confession  made — in  what  room  in  Jeflferson  ? 

Answer.  It  was  made  right  there  ;  this,  I  heard,  was  in  front  of  Mr.  Hudson's  store. 

Question.  Were  you  and  the  others  called  up  as  witnesses  to  hear  the  confession  ? 

Ansiier.  Well,  I  suppose  we  were  requested  to  examine  and  iind  out. 

Question.  Who  conducted  the  examination  ? 

Answn:  Well,  no  particular  person ;  Mr.  Cooper  sometimes,  and  Dr.  Evans  some- 
tii)u?s,  I  suppose.    There  was  no  leader  in  the  committee. 

Question.  Who  called  that  committee  together? 

Answer.  The  citizens  there  might.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  requested  by  some  of  the 
citizens. 

Question.  I  want  to  know  who  requested  you  T 

Anstcer.  1  do  not  remember  who  it  was. 

Question.  Was  Dr.  Smith  present  at  the  examination  t 

Answer.  I  think  he  was  about  there,  sir;  I  am  not  certain.  I  did  not  pay  any  parr 
ticular  atteutiou  whether  he  was  there  or  not.  I  would  not  know.  I  know  these 
other  men. 

Question.  He  was  the  party  most  interested  in  the  matter,  was  he  not  f 

Answer.  Of  course,  he  was  interested  in  it. 

Quejstion.  Did  Lewis  confess  that  they  had  fired  upon  Smith t 

Answer.  He  did  ;  he  said  they  had  lired  upon  him. 

Question.  Did  lie  confess  that  they  had  fired  upon  him  with  the  intention  of  killing 
him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  near  to  Smith  did  he  say  they  stood  ? 

Answei'.  He  said  one  of  them  was  as  near  ae  I  am  to  yon,  (eight  feet.) 

Question.  How  near  were  the  others  T 

Answer.  The  first  man  was  very  near  him  and  frightened  his  horse,  and  the  horse 
turned  and  ran  back,  and  ran  away  right  by  the  others;  they  were  i)osted  along  a 
fence  in  a  sort  of  ambush,  and  he  passed  them  all  in  going  back  until  he  got  to  the 
last  one,  and  that  frightened  the  horse  and  he  ran  back  again  and  parsed  the  others, 
and  they  fired  as  he  passed.  That  was  the  confession  of  the  boy  and  that  was  Dr. 
Smith's  statement. 

Question.  Tliey  were  very  close,  then,  to  him  f 

answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  shots  were  fired ;  did  Lewis  say? 

Answer.  There  were  different  opinions  about  that;  he  did  not  know  and  nobody 
else  ;  there  were  a  good  many,  they  said.    I  did  not  see  it  myself. 

Question.  How  many  did  Smith  say  ? 

Answer.  They  could  not  tell ;  they  all  fired,  in  a  sort  of  confusion  altogether.  Some 
supposed  eight  or  ten. 

Question.  Was  that  a  moonlight  night? 
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Answer,  I  <lo  not  remember  whether  it  was  or  uot. 

Question.  Was  Dr.  Smith  or  his  horse  shot? 

Aumevr.  No,  sir. 

QacHtlon.  Neither  of  them  were  injured  t 

Answir.  No,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  said ;  1  never  saw  it. 

Quesllon.  Did  it  ever  occnr  to  the  committee  in  that  examination  that  it  wa«  a  most 
lemarkabk)  escape,  that  ten  men  lying  in  ambush  so  close  to  Dr.  Smith  could  have  tired 
TLlKni  him  and  neither  he  nor  his  horse  harmed  ? 

Annic(T.  It  was  a  little  uncommon,  it  is  true. 

(Juestion.  You  would  think  they  were  very  bad  marksmen? 

Auaicer,  I  know  the  negroes  are  all  that  way — they  are  excitable  creatures, 

Quvsiion.  Would  you  think  it  possible  that  ten  shots  should  have  been  fired  at  a  man 
and  his  horse  so  near  as  they  were,  and  not  one  take  effect  f 

Answer.  Ye^,  su' ;  that  is  very  possible ;  with  them  that  is  possible,  from  the  fact  that 
the  tirst  shot  frightened  the  horse  so  that  he  was  in  full  speed  in  the  night,  and  in  a 
sort  of  bush. 

Question.  But  I  understand  the  horse  wheeled  and  'came  right  past  the  men  in  am- 
bush? 

Answer.  That  is  the  statement  of  the  negroes,  that  the  horse  ran  back  and  was  near 
all  of  them. 

Question.  Did  the  committee  think  the  whole  tale  a  little  marvelous? 

Anstver.  No,  sir;  they  believed  it  ever>'  bit  true.  They  believe  the  statement  of  the 
negroes,  and  I  believe  it  too ;  and  every  other  man  who  heard  it  beli^ives  it.  I  have  no 
dcmbt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  they  told  the  truth.  There  was  some  little  vari- 
ation in  the  statement  of  it,  I  suppose.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  them,  but  I  heard  others 
talking  about  it.  ^  . 

Question,  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  those  unskillful  marksmen  were  within 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  Dr.  Smith  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  the  first  ones,  from  what  I  heard  and  their  statements,  were  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet ;  the  others  might  have  been  further ;  they  might  have 
fired  after  he  passed  ;  they  all  fired  in  confusion — a  sort  of  muss. 

Question.  Was  one  charged  with  this  attempt  upon  his  life  a  negro  boy,  and  did  he 
make  a  confession  that  he  fired  a  shot,  and  was  he  afterward  discharged  upon  learning 
that  he  was  home  on  that  night  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  these  boys  who  were  discharged  there  make  any  confession. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  of  such  a  case  as  that  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  that  they  never  fired,  and  that  they  were  not  there,  but  they  had 
been  there  and  broken  ranks ;  but  I  do  not  know  that.  I  heard  that  was  so  ;  I  talked 
very  little  with  them. 

Question.  You  asked  the  question  of  Lewis,  did  you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  did.  He  was  the  first  one  made  confession.  Ho  was  the  leader  of  the 
band. 

Question.  Did  the  others  make  confession  ? 
•    Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  they  did  ;  I  do  uot  know. 

Question.  All  of  them*  made  confession? 

Answer.  1  heard  so.     I  did  not  hear  it  myself. 

Question.  You  heard  only  Lewises  confession  ? 

Answer,  I  heard  one  or  two  others,  perhaps,  say  that  it  was  all  so  ;  that  they  were 
guilty ;  but  I  did  not  quiz  them  to  inquire.  After  I  got  the  first  statement  I  was  satisfied 
the  boy  had  told  about  the  truth,  and  I  did  not  care  for  any  more. 

Question.  You  have  no  information  or  belief  that  Lewis,  at  the  time  he  made  that 
confession,  had  been  whipped  ? 

Anstver.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  had,  for  I  did  not  examine  him  or  hear  any 
talk  of  it. 

Question.  Is  it  your  supposition  that  if  whipped  at  all  he  was  whipped  after  he  made 
the  confession  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  idea  when  he  was  whipx)ed. 

Question.  You  believe  he  was  whipped  ? 

Answer.  I  reckon  he  must  have  been,  from  the  statements  of  these  men  who  exam- 
ined him. 

Question.  A  whipping  would  be  deemed  by  you  the  best  method  of  compelling  a  con- 
fession, would  it  not  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  no,  sir. 

Question,  What  would  he  have  been  whipped,  after  he  had  made  the  confession,  for, 
on  his  way  to  jail  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  There  would  be  no  motive  to  whip  him  after  he  made  the  confession  on  his 
way  to  jail? 

Ansicer,  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  occasion  to  whip 
him  at  any  time. 
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Qtiesiion,  Wlio  was  it  reported  whipped  him  f 
Anstcer,  I  never  heard  who  did  it. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  This  party  were  arrested,  were  they  f 
.  Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  these  negroes  were. 

Qu^tian,  Soon  after  this  oSense  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  by  a  writ  issued  by  the  magistrate  there  and  the  sheriff;  they  had 
the  sheriff  there. 

Question.  Was  it  the  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff! 

Answer.  The  deputy  sheriff. 

Question.  What  was  his  name? 

Answer.  Giles,  I  think,  sir.  ^ 

Question.  Did  Mr.  Giles,  the  deputy  sheriff,  make  the  arrests  of  these  parties? 

Answer.  He  was  with  them.  There  was  a  posse  of  men  summoned,  but  I  did  not  go 
with  them. 

Question.  Summoned  by  whom  f 

Answer.  By  Mr.  Giles. 

Question.  To  make  the  arrest  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  a  good  many  scattered  about  the  country. 

Question.  But  they  wore  arrested  and  brought  up  to  Jefferson  ? 

Answer.  That  was  my  impression ;  I  do  not  know  now ;  I  did  not  see  the  writs  nor 
inquire  into  it. 

Question.  In  whose  charge  were  they  at  the  time  you  saw  them  ? 

Anstver.  Mr.  Giles's.  I  saw  him  start  off  with  a  posse,  and  he  was  there,  and  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  deputy,  and  he  was  acting  as  such,  and  had  them  in  chiu'ge. 

Question.  He  was  present  at  the  time  the  committee  mot,  was  ho  ? 

Anstver.  I  think  he  was  there ;  I  do  not  say  for  certain,  but  I  know  he  was  there  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Qu^tion.  Was  there  any  officer  present  when  the  committee  met  ? 

Answe*".  I  do  not  know,  unless  ho  was  there,  and  I  would  not  say  he  was  or  was  not; 
I  do  not  remember. 

Question.  Was  Mr.  Giles  the  person  who  arrested  these  parties,  or  was  it  a  deputy 
constable  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

Answer.  I  know  that  Giles  arrested  all  except  Lewis;  I  do  not  know  who  arrested 
him,  but  he  was  there;  I  knpw  when  he  made  the  other  arrests,  for  I  saw  him  that 
morning  in  the  court. 

Question.  You  never  heard,  then,  that  Lewis  was  whipped  ? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  heard  it  after  they  were  brought  to  jail  here. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  any  other  one  was  whipped  T 

Answei\  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  not  hear  that  Lewis  was  whipped  after  his  arrest  and  while  in  pos- 
session of  an  officer? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Question,  You  made  no  examination  of  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  He  said  nothing  about  it  to  the  committee  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  he  did  not,  that  I  heard.  I  was  not  there  all  the  time.  I  was  there 
when  he  made  his  confession,  but  not  all  the  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  you  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  to  attend  court  to  prove  this  ? 
Answer.  Which  court  ? 

Question.  To  attend  the  court  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  offense ;  you  say  they 
are  in  jail? 
Anstver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  are  a  witness,  are  you  ? 
Answer.  1  think  I  was  subposnaed,  sir.    I  do  not  know  on  what  side. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Have  you  been  to  the  trial  yet  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  the  trial  has  been  put  off. 

Question.  The  trial  was  set  for  Friday,  yesterday,  was  it  not  ? 

Anstver.  I  hoard  so. 

Question.  Were  you  at  Linden  yesterday  ? 

Ansivei'.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  my  subpoDua  until  yesterday  evening.  It  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  man  to  give  to  me,  and  he  did  not  do  it  until,  I  believe,  yester- 
day evening. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Qucsfiov.  Which  side  put  the  trinl  off? 
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Answer,  I  did  not  learn. 

Question.  I  wish  to  ask  this  further  qnestion,  Mr.  Kellj' :  snppose  the  same  efifort 
had  been  made  to  discover  the  murderers  of  Westbrook  that  waa  made  to  find  out  who 
had  fired  on  Smith,  do  you  not  think  the  guilty  parties  would  have  been  found  ? 

Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say.  It  is  true,  the  black  people  took  no  in- 
terest in  that,  and,  I  suppose,  the  white  people  did  not  either,  much,  except  the  coroner 
bad  called  in  question  the  thin^.  I  heard  that ;  I  was  not  there ;  but  that  was  what  I 
heard ;  that  the  coroner  called  in  and  quizzed,  and  took  down  testimony. 

Question.  You  did  not  hear  that  he  caused  any  white  man  to  be  whipped  to  discover 
'who  the  murderers  of  Westbrook  were  t 

Answer.  Ko,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Question   Are  you  a  native  of  the  State  of  Alabama? 

Ansu^er.  1  am ;  and  a  native  of  this  county  too. 


Demopolis,  ALABAiiiA,  October  28, 1871. 

EMANUEL  ADLER  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  the  examination 
will  be  conducted  by  General  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  live  here,  I  believe,  Mr.  Adler  f 

Anstcor.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  business  do  you  conduct  f 

Answer.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Question.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Neiblingf 

Answer.  I  do,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  employ  himf 

Answer.  I  employed  him  as  a  book-keeper,  but  he  never  did  any  work  for  me. 

Question.  Why  did  you  discharge  him  t 

Answer.  I  did  not  exactly  discharge  him.  Ho  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  would  like 
to  serve  as  book-keeper.  I  told  him  if  ho  was  competent,  and  gave  me  a  good  I'ecom- 
mendation,  I  would  take  him.  He  gave  me  the  name  of  Major  Glover,  and  I  employed 
him  at  $75  a  month,  to  commence  with  me  two  weeks  after  I  employed  him.  Wiieu 
the  time  came  he  told  me  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  mother— his  mother  was  a 
widow — for  him  to  settle  up  his  father's  estate,  in  Finley,  Ohio,  and  if  I  would  let  him 
off  hte  would  be  very  glad.  I  told  him  I  could  have  got  several  other  book-keepers 
since  that  time,  but  still  I  let  him  ofi*,  and  ho  went  home. 

Question.  You  did  not  discharge  him  because  you  were  threatened  that  it  would  in- 
jnre  your  business  1 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  I  had  him  already  employed ;  in  fact  he  came  to  me  and  told 
me  if  I  would  let  him  off  he  would  bo  under  obligations  to  me.  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  about  three  weeks  ago,  asking,  if  he  would  like  to  come  back  South,  if  I  had  an 
opening  for  him,  or  knew  anybody  had  an  opening.  I  wrote  him  I  did  not  know  any- 
hody  now,  but  if  I  did  I  would  let  him  know. 

Qu^UoH.  He  wrote  to  you,  asking  to  come  back  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  about  three  weeks  ago,  from  Finley,  Ohio. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Were  you  ever  told  by  any  one  that  if  you  employed  him  it  would  injure 
your  business  f 

Answer.  Ye9 ;  a  man  came  to  me  once  and  asked  me  if  I  employed  him.  I  said  yes. 
He  said  I  might  get  into  difficulty  below  here,  and  it  might  injure  me.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  see  why  it  would,  and  I  should  take  him.  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Alabama,  a  mer- 
chant here,  told  mo  he  would  take  him  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  mer- 
chants here,  and  urged  mo  not  to  let  him  oft*  when. he  wanted  to  go  away— to  keep  him. 

Question.  That  is  the  only  instance  in  which  any  one  told  you  your  business  would 
be  injured  if  you  employed  him  as  clerk? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  had  got  into  a  difficulty,  and  I  did  not  know  whx  it  was. 
That  is  the  only  instance,  but  it  did  not  have  any  effect  ou  me  whatever. 
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Demopous,  Alabama,  October  28, 1871. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIAN  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chaikman.  This  witness  having  been  called  at  the  instance  of  the  minority,  the 
examination  will  be  conducted  by  Greueral  Blair. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Answer.  Uniontown,  Perry  County,  Alabama;  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Perry  County  ? 

Answer.  I  have  lived  seventeen  yeara  in  Perry  County. 

Question.  What  public  positions  have  you  held  ? 

Answer.  I  never  held  any  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  I  wa,s 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  county.  I  filibd  that  office  until  1867 — from  1861, 
the  latter  part  of  1861,  to  November,  1867,  I  think. 

Question.  Were  you  at  any  time  an  agent  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  t 

Answer.  Ye«,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  ? 

Answer.  General  Swayne  issued  an  order  recognizing  civil  magistrates  as  agents  of 
tile  Bureau,  provided  they  would  consent  to  accept  the  position  at  the  instance  of  the 
community.  I  consented  to  serve,  and  qualifiecl,  and  served  for — I  do  not  remember 
accurately  the  time — eighteen  months,  though,  at  least ;  may  be  more  than  that. 

Question.  When  did  you  qualify? 

Ansicer.  Earl^  in  1866. 

Question.  I  wish  you  to  state  the  condition  of  affairs  in  your  county  since  the  war  up 
to  this  time  ;  and  whether  the  laws  have  been  executed;  and  whether  peace  and  good 
order  have  been  maintained  in  your  county. 

Answer.  There  have  been  a  great  many  acts  of  lawlessness,  but  I  request  you  will 
interrogate  me  on  the  points  you  wish  to  bo  informed  about. 

Question.  Generally,  has  peace  and  good  order  been  maintained,  and  have  the  laws 
been  executed  in  yonr  county  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  laws  have  been  executed,  so  far  as  I  kno\^,  with  as  much 

Promptness  as  usual.  In  that  community  there  are  a  great  many  acts  of  lawlessness,  as 
said  before ;  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  freedmeii ;  the  most  of  the  cases  that  come 
before  our  courts  are  between  freedmen ;  difficulties,  and  squabbles,  and  quarrels  be- 
tsveen  them  constitute  the  principal  business  of  our  courts  now. 

Questiofi.  Are  the  civil  officers  of  your  county  mostly  republican  ? 

Answer.  They  have  been  heretofore  exclusively  so,  almost  exclusively  so.  We  have 
had  some  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  of  the  opposite  party,  but  until  recently  all 
the  county  offices,  without  exception,  have  been  filled  by  republicans,  the  most  of  them 
by  the  northern  Army  when  they  took  possession  of  our  countiy  ;  most  of  the  officers 
belonged  to  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  which  was  sent  to  garrison.  The  probata 
judge  and  circuit  clerk,  the  sheriff,  were  all  members  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Regi- 
ment. 

Question.  And  all  elected  in  1868? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  election  under  the  constitution. 

Question.   Can  you  inform  me  whether  these  officers  sold  out  their  places  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge ;  that  is  the  general  belief 
and  impression  in  the  county  ;  I  believe  nobody  doubts  it  or  has  or  ever  denied  it. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  say  so,  upon  whom  yon  could  rely  ? 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir;  Major  Modawell,  of  Marion,  told  me  on  yesterday  that  he  had 
undoubted  evidence,  certain  evidence,  of  several  of  the  sales  and  transfers  of  offices, 
the  sheriff',  and  probate  judge,  and  the  past  solicitor,  he  who  was  the  solicitor;  he  is 
an  Alabamian ;  both  the  present  and  the  past  solicitors  were  Alabamians  ;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  republican  party,  Mr.  Reid.  I  will  state  in  these  transfers  there  was 
some  transfer  of  property,  which  was  more  or  less  valued,  which  was  considered  a 
mere  cover  to  the  transaction. 

Question.  That  the  purchase  of  the  property  included  the  purchase  of  the  office  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  belief. 

Question.  And  the  price  was  given  for  the  property  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  an  inadequate  price. 

Question.  What  was  given  for  the  office  of  probate  judge  ? 

Answer.  Five  thousand  dollars,  I  understood. 

Qutstion.  What  was  his  name  ? 

Answer.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Question.  What  was  given  to  the  sheriff? 

Answir.  He  sold  out  for  fifteen  hundred,  so  it  was  said ;  he  was  in  a  difficulty — 
charged  with  having  released  a  prisoner  who  was  under  charge  of  murder — and  ho  had 
to  make  up  his  accounts  in  a  short  time ;  that  was  the  belief;  for  it  was  the  most 
valuable  office  in  the  county — worth  more  than  the  others. 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  How  was  this  prisoner  released  ? 

Answer.  Well,  fir,  there  was  a  jail  delivery  by  breakage  of  the  doors. 
Question.  By  men  in  disguise  T 

Answer.  No',  sir ;  nobody  knew  how  the  jail  was  opened  ;  it  was  found  open  and  this 
man  gone.    Ho  was  charged  with  a  very  aggravated  oifense. 
Question.  Opened  in  the  night  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  was  the  man  in  for  ? 

Answer.  Charged  with  murder.  The  venue  had  been  taken  from  Dallas  to  Perry 
County.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family  named  Vaughan  ;  his  sister  and  brother 
came  there,  it  was  understood,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  arrangefmeuts  for  him, 
and  a  short  time  after  he  was  missing,  under  these  circumstances ;  this  man  was  a 
drunken,  worthless  fellow:  his  name  was  Williams,  too — a  brother  of  the  judge  of 
probate — and  he  is  reportea  to  have  bragged  about  the  good  speculation  that  he  had 
madd  in  turning  out  a  jail-bird,  which  got  to  be  bruited  about,  and  he  resigned  his 
oflGce  in  favor  or  another  member  of  the  republican  party — at  that  time  State  Senator 
Wyman.  Wyman  resigned  his  office,  and  Governor  Smith  appointed  him  sheritFof  the 
county ;  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  Wyman  sold  the  office,  than  Will- 
iams did,  for  it  is  universally  believed  that  Wyman  was  holding  it  for  his  benefit,  and 
that  Williams  got  the  money  that  Wyman  sold  out  for.  Williams  was  going  to  be 
ruled,  too,  by  nearly  every  attorney  at  the  bar  for  misappropriating  money;  made  no 
excuse  for  not  paying  it  over. 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  the  circuit  clerk  f 

Answer.  D.  H.  Slawson ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Regiment  also. 

Question.  Did  he  sell  his  office  f 

Ansicer.  They  say  so. 

(>ue8<taii.  Who  say  so? 

Answer.  The  public,  generally ;  it  is  generally  believed.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
transaction,  certainly.  These  things  all  occurred,  except  the  first  transfer,  Williams's 
sheriffship,  in  quick  succession. 

Question,  Did  those  gentlemen  remove  from  the  county  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  left. 

Question,  And  went  home  ' 

Anstca:  I  do  not  know,  sir;  they  left  the  county. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  similar  transfers  of  offices  f 

Answer,  No,  sir,  I  do  not,  except  those  in  Perry  County. 

By  the  Ciiaihman  : 

Question,  Are  you  a  native  of  the  South  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Of  what  State  f 

Answer.  Virginia. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  AJabama  f 

Ansiver.  Seventeen  years. 

Question.  Were  you  here  during  the  war  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  confederate  army  f 

Anstcer.  I  was  not. 

Question.  How  did  it  happen  you  were  not  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  was  rejected  by  the  medical  board,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  act  and  vote  with  the  conservative  party  ? 

Answer.  I  act  and  vote ;  I  was  always  a  democrat,  and  if  tho  democratic  party  is  a 
conservative  party,  I  act  with  it. 

Question.  What  is  the  democratic  party  here  called,  democratic  or  conservative  party  f 

Answer.  Wo  call  it  the  democratic  party,  I  believe,  very  generally. 

Question ,  Of  whom  does  the  conservative  party  consist — of  what  class  of  your  fellow- 
citizens? 

Answer.  If  there  is  any  party  organized  as  a  conservative  party,  I  suppose  it  is 
identical  with  the  democratic  party. 

Question.  Are  they  called  sometimes  by  one  name  and  sometimes  the  other  ? 

Anstcer.  I  think  our  executive  committee  two  years  ago  i)ut  out  the  ticket  as  the 
democratic  and  conservative  ticket ;  that  is  the  first  time  I  recollect  the  designation 
being  jwlopted. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  a  great  many  acts  of  lawlessness  having  occurred  in  Perry 
Coiiuty  ;  have  you  over  knowu  or  heard  of  any  black  men  being  whipped? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Whipped  by  bands  of  men  in  disguist)  ? 
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Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  being  whipped  at  night  t 

Answer.  No, sir;  unless  some  personal  altercation  occurred. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  murders  being  committed  in  Perry  County  by 
bands  of  men  in  disguise? 

Ansiper.  No,  sir;  there  is  uo  such  instance  within  my  knowledge,  or  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  being  in  Perry  County  t 

Anstver.  No,  sir.  I  will  state  that  it  was  salrl  that  a  band  of  disguised  men  went  to 
the  jail  in  Perry  County,  on  one  occasion,  to  demand  a  prisoner. 

Question.  What  prisoner  ? 

Answer.  I  have  forgottei^  his  name ;  he  was  a  negro,  charged  with  killing  an  old 
pi  inter,  in  Marion,  nn.med  Stillings. 

Question.  Did  they  get  him  out  of  jail  t 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  diti  they  fail  t 

Ansicei:  The  report  is,  that  they  called  on  the  jailer  and  made  a  demand  for  him,  and 
that  the  jailer's  wife  interceded,  and  asked  them  not  to  use  any  violence,  and  they 
retired  without  getting  the  prisoner  or  breaking  the  jaiL 

Question,  How  large  was  that  band  f 

Answer.  I  heard  there  were  forty,  about. 

Question.  Were  they  said  to  be  disguised  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  they  come  from  t 

Answer.  It  was  reported  that  they  passed  through  Greensborough  the  day  before.  I 
heard,  also,  that  it  was  snpxiosed  they  came  from  Pickens  County. 

Question.  What  was  the  negro  put  in  jail  for  f 

Answer.  For  knocking  a  feeble  old  man  iu  the  head  with  a  paling,  which  he  tore  off 
of  a  fonce. 

Question.  Killing  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  died.     He  is  under  trial  now. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  these  men  intended  to  take  him  out  and  lynch  him  t 

Answci\  That  is  the  general  impression. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  body  of  disguised  men  you  have  heard  of  in  Perry  County? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  have  heard  of  any  colored  people  being  whipped  or  otherwise 
maltreated  by  bands  of  men  after  night  t 

Answer.  Never,  sir. 

Question.  And  your  laws  have  been  generally  well  executed,  have  they,  up  there  f 

Ansiver,  Well,  sir,  iu  my  part  of  the  county,  that  I  can  spejik  coutideutly  about,  I  do 
not  think  the  laws  have  been  very  well  executed  by  our  circuit  judge. 

Question.  Who  is  he  t 

Answer.  The  ])resent  judge  is  Judge  Saffold.  We  have  had  one  judge — J.  Q.  Smith- 
several  terms  in  our  court. 

Bv  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Does  he  live  in  Perry  County,  Judge  Smith  ? 

Answer.  He  formerly  lived  in  Perry  ;  he  now  lives  iu  Selma. 

Question.  Ho  has  a  large  interest  in  Perry  County  I 

Answer.  I  think  he  has  an  interest  in  a  plantation,  himself  and  his  brother. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  compLiint  made  against  his  administration  as  judge  t 
A)isicer.  Not  in  any  xiolitical  sense. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Ho  is  a  democrat,  is  he  not  ? 

Anstcer.  I  believe  he  calls  himself  so  now.  He  was  elected  as  a  republican.  I  spoke 
of  him  merely  as  a  lawyer.    You  asked  if  the  laws  were  executed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  W^hat  was  the  fault  found  with  him  as  a  judge  f 

Answer.  Ignorance  of  the  law. 

Question.  Are  the  county  otfices  now  held  by  democrats? 

Anstcer.  Some  of  them  are. 

Question.  Whatoflicest 

Answer.  The  probate  judgeship  is  held  by  a  democrat. 

Question.  Who  is  he  ? 

Answer.  A.  C.  Howse. 

Question.  Who  did  he  buy  the  office  off 
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Answer,  Of  B.  S.  Williams. 

Question.  Williams  was  a  repnblicau  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

QuesUan.  And  Howse  was  a  democrat  f 

Ansiccr,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  So  that  there  was  a  democrat  and  repnblican  mixed  up  in  that  sale  and 
transfer  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  understand  yon  to  say  the  price  paid  was  $5,000  f 

Answer,  That  was  the  report,  sir. 

Question,  Are  both  parties  equally  condemnedby  the  community  for  that  transaction, 
the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller  f 

.huwer,  I  have  heard  very  general  disapproval  of  the  transaction. 

Question.  Of  the  entire  transaction  on  both  parts? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  on  both  parts;  and  of  our  governor  in  sanctioning  itt 

Question.  Governor  Lindsay  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  He  is  a  democratic  governor  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.    I  have  condemned  him,  and  I  have  heard  many  others  do  it. 

Question,  You  have  no  knowledge,  yourself,  that  such  a  sale  was  made,  have  you  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Is  your  present  sheriff  a  republican  or  democrat  f 

Answer.  He  is  a  democrat  f 

Question.  What  is  his  namef 

Answer.  H.  H.  Mosely. 

Question.  Who  did  he  buy  his  office  oft 

Anstcer.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  bought  it  of  Wyman  or  Williams. 

Question.  Were  both  Wyman  and  Williams  republicans  T 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir.    The  transaction  was  made  through  Wyman.    He  was  nominally 
and  really  sheriff  at  that  time,  but,  I  believe,  he  held  it  for  Williams's  benetit. 

Question.  What  is  it  reported  the  present  democratic  sheriff  paid  for  his  office  t 

Answer.  Fift'een  hundred  dollars. 

Question.  Is  that  transaction  condemned  by  the  community  t 

Answer.  It  is,  sir. 

Question.  The  present  occux)ant  of  the  office  is  held  equally  criminal  with  the  one 
irho  sold,  is  he  f 

Answer.  Yes ;  as  far  as  that  transaction  is  concerned. 

Question.  What  is  the  next  office  reported  to  have  been  sold  f 

Answer.  The  office  of  circuit  clerk. 

Question.  Who  holds  that  office  now  ? 

Answer.  A  young  man  named  Jones  Seawell. 

Question.  Is  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat  ? 

Answer.  He  is  a  very  young  man,  but  I  think  he  acts  with  the  democratic  party. 

Question.  Did  he  buy  the  office  of  a  republican,  is  it  reported  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  For  how  much  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard. 

Question.  But  it  is  believed  that  there  was  a  purchase  and  sale? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  that  transaction  condemned  f 

Answer.  It  is,  sir. 

Question.  So,  then,  in  these  transactions,  cornipt  sales  of  offices,  democrats  and  re- 
publicans are  equally  implicated  and  equally  condemned  by  the  community  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  the  transfers  of  the  offices  were  concerned,  I  think  that  is  the  senti- 
ment. 

Question.  Any  other  offices  reported  to  be  sold  f 

Answer.  This  solicitorship. 

Question.  Who  is  your  solicitor  now  t 

Answer.  Mr.  Brown. 

Question.  Repnblican  or  democrat  f 

Answer.  Democrat. 

Question.  Who  did  he  buy  off 

Ansicer.  Rufus  Reid. 

Question.  A  republican  or  democrat  7 

Answer.  Re^)ublican. 

Question.  How  much  is  Brown  reported  to  have  paid  Reidf 
Answer.  About  $4,000,  I  think. 

Question.  It  must  be  a  ^ood  office,  in  Perry  County  f 

Answer.  There  is  very  little  civil  business,  but  an  infinite  amount  of  criminal  cases— 
pecty  cases,  that  pay  well. 
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Question.  Is  Mr.  Brown  condemned  by  the  democratic  party  for  tbc  transaction  f 

Ausicer.  I  have  heard  many,  as  I  said  before,  condemn  tbo  whole  transaction,  with 
whom  I  have  tallied. 

Question.  Does  the  condemnation  fall  equally  upon  both  parties  to  the  transaction  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  1  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  I  say 
they  condemn  both  parties. 

Question.  My  question  is,  whether  the  condemnation  falls  equally  upon  democrat  and 
republican. 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  that,  sir. 

Question.  Have  these  democrats  who  have  bought  these  offices  lost  caste  with  their 
party  t 

Answer.  I  think  they  have,  sir.  I  have  heard  them  condemned  for  it,  all  of  them. 
I  condemn  them  all. 

Question.  Does  that  leave  any  republicans  in  office  in  Perry  County? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any. 

Question.  Then  you  have  a  happy  condition  of  things — all  the  offices  in  the  hands  of 
democrats,  who  have  purchased  their  offices  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  not  very  happy.  We  are  not  in  a  very  happy  condition. 
Our  county  has  been  left  in  a  miserable  condition  by  the  previous  transactions.  I  do 
not  know  when  they  will  be  righted. 

Question.  Do  3^ou  think  the  purchase  of  these  offices  would  be  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  present  holders  of  the  offices  fmm  being  elected,  if  they  were  candidates  t 

Answer.  It  would  depend  cntirelj'  on  who  opposed  them.  I  think  in  the  party  con- 
vention it  would  militate  against  them. 

By  Mr.  Bucklky  : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear,  Mr.  Christian,  that  on  or  about  the  25th  day  of  January 
last,  two  or  three  nights  preceding  the  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  your  county,  bamU 
of  disguised  men  were  seen  to  ride  through  your  town  of  Marion,  connty-seat  of  Perry 
County  ? 

Austver.  What  election  was  that  T 

Question.  An  election  held  about  the  25th  of  January  of  this  year,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Wyman,  who  was  your  State  senator  from  that  county. 

Answer.  A  special  election;  I  recollect  it.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  any  band  of 
disguised  men. 

Question.  Did  you  never  hear  that  two  or  three  nights  preceding  the  election  a  band 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  disguised  men  rode  thi*ough  the  streets  of  Marion,  on  several 
occasions  ? 
,  Answer.  No,  sir. 

Qucjstion.  Were  you  in  Marion  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  live  twenty -one  miles  from  Marion.  I  never  heard  of  any  dis- 
guised bands  in  Marion,  except  when  they  demanded  that  prisoner  from  the  jail.' 

Qmsiion.  Was  it  about  that  time  they  went  tu  the  jail  and  demanded  a  negro  prisoner 
of  the  jailer  f 

Answer.  That  is  the  case  I  spoke  of.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  about  election 
time  or  not. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  these  men  were  armed  with  double-barreled  shot- 
guns and  Winchester  rifles? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  heard  that  they  were  armed.    I  do  not  know  how. 

Quiation.  You  heard  they  were  in  disguise  f 

Annwcr.  Yes,  sir. 

QuiHtion.  Did  the  jailer  surrender  the  keys  on  that  occasion  ? 

AuHwer.  I  never  heard  that  he  did.    My  impression  is  that  he  refused  to  do  it. 

Question.  And  defended  the  jail  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  proposed  doing  it. 

Question.  And  that  the  party  finally  retreated  t 

Answir.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  state  more  fully  than  before.  The  report  that  came  to  me 
was,  he  was  a  Mason.  I  know  he  was,  because  he  used  to  be  a  member  of  my 
lodge.  He  gave  them  some  Masonic  token  which  was  recognized,  and  about  that  time 
his  wife  api)earcd  on  the  scene  and  besought  them  not  to  use  any  violence,  and  they 
departed,  but  he  declared  his  determination  to  defend  the  jail. 

Quisiion.  What  was  the  negro's  name  who  was  confined f 

JiuHwer.  I  do  not  remember  his  name.  He  was  confined  on  a  charge  of  killing  a  man 
nauK'tl  Stillings. 

QucHtion.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  f 

Antn'fT.  I  never  heard  the  case  in  court;  I  saw  the  newspaper  account  of  it. 

Question.  What  was  that;  do  you  recollect? 

Anmevr.  Yes,  sir;  that  this  gentleman  met  him;  that  this  negro  was  walking  with 
his  wife  or  some  other  negro  woman. 

Question.  Carrying  a  basket  of  clothes? 
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•  Angfcer,  Yes^  sir;  and  they  came  in  collision  in  some  way,  and  the  negro  snatched  a 
paling  fn)m  the  fence,  and  struck  him  on  the  head,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  finally. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  the  basket  touched  this  gentleman's,  Stilling's  arm  t 

Anstcer.  I  believe  that  is  the  name. 

Question.  That  the  pavement  was  narrow,  not  mnch  wider  than  four  feet  1 

Answer.  The  newspaper  report  was  that  they  jostled  him  very  violently. 

Question.  And  that  Mr.  Stillings  pushed  him  ii'om  the  side>walk,  and  struck  herT 

Answer.  I  never  heard  that  ho  struck 

Question.  And  that  her  husband  then  pulled  a  paling  from  the  fence  and  struck  him  f 

Ansxcer.  I  never  heard  that  he  struck  her. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  in  the  month  of  May  last  any  disguised  men  were  seen 
riding  in  the  town  of  Marion,  in  Perry  County  I 

JtiHwer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  it,  unless  it  was  on  that  occasion.  I  have  forgotten 
the  time  of  that.     I  am  satisfied  it  was  before  May. 

Qucftion.  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  a  colored  man,  in  May,  named  Isaac  Bill,  was  t^ken 
out  and  whipped,  in  Perry  County  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  the  man  before,  sir. 

Question.  Within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Marion  T 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  the  man  or  the  transaction.  The  county  of  Perry 
is  a  very  long  one ;  I  live  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  it.  These  things  might  occur 
in  the  other  part  of  the  county  without  my  knowledge. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Alfred  Darling,  a  colored  man,  was  beaten,  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  very  severely  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  the  name  before,  sir. 

Mr.  Blair.  Where,  in  Perry  County  ? 

Mr.  Buckley.  It  was  near  the  edge  of  Hale  County ,  the  exact  location  is  not  men- 
tioued. 

The  W^iTNESS.  That  may  be  very  near  my  place  of  residence,  or  very  remote  ;  Hale 
borders  us  a  long  distance.    I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

(Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Monie  Hartley  and  her  son,  shot,  about 
the  uiddle  of  April  last,  in  your  county  ? 

Ansxcer.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Question.  About  fifteen  miles  from  the  county-seat  f 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  that  up  toward  the  edge  of  Bibb  County,  either  in  Bibb  or 
Very  near  the  county-line  between  Bibb  and  Perry,  some  colored  men  were  taken  out 
who  had  been  living  on  the  place  of  a  man  named  Grcathonse,  and  severely  beaten  and 
whipped  by  men  in  disguise  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  it.  That  is  some  forty  miles  or  more  from  me.  I 
never  heard  of  any  disguised  men  in  Perry  County,  except  upon  one  solitary  occasion. 

Question.  Did  ever  hear  that  a  colored  w^oman,  Katie  Lagrone,  who  had  been  living 
with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Blackburn,  was  taken  out  and  whipped  by  disguisea 
men,  in  Perry  County  t 

Anstcer,  I  never  did. 

Question.  Did  you  know  a  gentleman  by  that  name  in  Perry  County  f 

Anmcer.  I  used  to  know  a  gentleman  in  what  we  called  Polecat  beat,  some  distance 
from  me,  by  that  name ;  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years. 

Question.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  George  A.  Clark,  who 
had  been  a  teacher  in  Sumter  County,  and  came  to  Perry  County,  who  was  very 
badly  beaten  before  he  came  there,  and  finally  left  Perry  County,  because  he  could  not 
teach  his  school  there  with  safety. 

Answer.  1  do  not  think  he  ever  lived  in  Perry  County. 

Question.  He  was  engaged  there  a  short  time  as  teacher  of  a  school,  I  was  informed. 

Answer.  He  might  have  been  there.  I  have  heard  of  the  man  and  bis  being  involved 
10  difiiculties  in  8umter. 

Question.  An  Englishman,  or  subject  of  Great  Britain  f 

Answer.  I  believe  that  is  reported. 

Question.  I  desire  to  ask,  in  connection  with  the  offices  of  which  you  have  spoken,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Williams  owned  real  estate  in  Marion,  which  he  sold  when  he 
left  the  State,  and   that  that  was  the  only  sale  ho  did  make  f 

Ansicer.  Well,  sir,  if  Judge  Williams  owned  any  real  estate,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  owned  a  house  and  lot  in  which  he  lived  there  ? 

Answer.  He  might  have  owned  it ;  I  do  not  know  ;  I  will  not  say  that  he  did  or  did 
not  own  it. 

QnesHon.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Williams  sold  that  real  estate,  and  it  was  the 
couditiou  and  the  only  condition  that  before  he  left  there  he  would  bo  compelled  to 
sell  that  property,  and  the  property  was  sold,  and  when  he  had  sold  his  real  estate  he 
resigned  his  office  t 

Ansxcer.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  that;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary  of  that  statement  f 
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Anaicer,  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  did  not  own 
property,  and  did  not  sell  it.  As  I  said  previously,  I  believe  that  in  all  these  cases 
there  was  some  tmusier  of  property,  either  personal  or  real,  but  if  Judge  Williams  ever 
owued  any  real  estate  in  Marion,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question.  He  might  have  owned  real  estate,  and  you  not  have  known  it,  you  not  liv- 
ing there t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Judge  Williams  came  there  as  a  planter,  did  he  not,  and  for  a  long  tinie 
run  a  large  plantation  in  your  county  t 

Answer.  He  was  interested  with  several  other  parties  in  running  a  plantation. 

Question.  A  long  time  before  he  had  any  idea  of  getting  an  office  t 

Answer.  Not  a  great  while. 

Question.  He  had  no  idea  of  getting  an  office  until  after  the  reconstruction  acts  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  he  come  f 

Answer.  He  was  with  the  Eighth  Wisconsin,  and  they  were  sent  to  our  county — I 
forget  the  month — about  the  latter  part  of  1865. 

Question.  He  remained  from  1865  to  July,  1868,  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of 
entering  any  office  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  all  the  time  in  the  county ;  my  impression 
is,  ho  went  home  and  returned  in  time  to  commence  planting  operations  next  year. 

Quesl'um.  So  you  do  not  know  but  what  he  might  have  transferred  real  estate  and 
nothing  else  in  this  sale  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  resources  or  his  debts^ 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  sold  or  traded  on  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  in  your  county,  in  any  shape  or  form,  that  is,  in  the  sale  of  his  office  ? 

Answer.  I  only  know  it  from  general  rumor  and  reputation. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  it  from  such  information  as  you  deem  to  be  reliable,  and  do 
you  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  ? 
Answer.  I  do,  honestly,  and  so  does  every  man  in  Perry  County,  I  believe,  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  The  only  ground  of  your  belief  is  the  rumors  you  have  heard  t 
Answer,  Yes,  sir;   the  report,  and  the  fact  of  the  substitution  of  one   officer  for 
another. 
Question.  That  was  only  the  case  with  your  sheriff,  I  understand  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  is  the  case  with  all  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  say  it  is  the  belief  of  every  man  in  Perry  County  that  these  officers  sold 
their  offices  f 

Answei'.  It  is  the  belief  of  every  man  I  have  ever  heard  speak  of  it ;  and  I  have  heard 
hundreds ;  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  suppose  Judge  Williams  would  not  pretend 
to  deny  it. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  Judge  Blackford,  of  the  adjoin Ing  county  of 
Hale,  sold  his  office  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  heard  that  he  did  not. 

Question.  Was  that  recently  t 

Answer.  I  have  heard  it  all  along  that  he  did  not  sell,  that  he  resigned  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  so.  I  do  not  have  the  same  intercourse  with  that  county  I  have 
with  my  own. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Questimi.  How  often  were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  connty-seat  of  Perry 
County  ? 

Answer.  I  attend  our  regular  terms  of  our  circuit  court  about  twice  a  year ;  it  sits  a 
mouth,  and  I  go  there  on  i)robate  business  and  county  business  frequently,  sometimes 
tv;ice  a  month,  sometimes  not  for  three  months  at  a  time. 

Question.  Do  you  move  about  through  the  county  much,  or  confine  yourself  at  home  f 

Answer.  I  stay  at  home  very  closely. 

Question.  Then  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  these  instances  of  outrages  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Buckley,  in  his  questions,  may  have  occurred  in  Perry  County,  and  you  not  have 
heard  of  them  f 

Answer.  It  is  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  though. 
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Livingston,  Alabama,  October  30, 1871. 
ALLEN  £.  MOORE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QucgUan.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Ansicer.  Livingston,  Alabama;  sheriff  of  Sumter  County. 

Question.  Are  yon  a  native  of  the  State  of  Alabama? 

Answer,  I  am,  sir. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sumter  County  t 

Anincer.  Nearly  four  years. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  sheriff? 

Answer,  Next  November  will  be  two  years. 

Question.  Do  you  hold  your  office  by  election  ? 

Answer,  By  appointment,  sir. 

Question,   Are  you  pretty  generally  acquaihted  through  the  county  ? 

Answer,  I  am,  sir. 

Question.  Your  county  has  a  population  of  a  little  upward  of  24,000  ? 

^fi#ti?CT*.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Question.  Of  that  number,  I  notice,  by  the  census  of  1870,  that  the  blacks  number 
18,907,  and  the  whites  5,202. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Are  .>  on  acquainted  with  the  colored  people  pretty  generally  ? 

Austcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  nmy  state  to  the  committee  the  particulars  of  the  rescue  of  a  negro 
from  the  Jail  in  this  place,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  fore  part  ot  this  pres- 
ent month. 

Answer,  I  can  do  so.  I  will  give  all  the  x'articulars,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 
I  think  it  was  on  the  29th  of  Sejitember  last,  as  far  as  I  recollect  just  now.  1  had  been 
riding  through  the  country  preparing  for  the  circuit  court  here.  I  had  had  the  chills 
for  several  days  riding  on  the  road.  I  had  nobody  to  help  me  and  was  attending  to 
my  official  duties.  I  came  home  that  night  and  was  quite  unwell.  I  had  a  chill  that 
day.  There  was  some  company  at  my  house  and  they  left  about  half-past  10  o'clock 
or  later;  I  didn^t  pay  attention  to  that  particularly,  I  was  trying  to  get  to  sleep — 
lying  down  after  the  young  gentleman  left  that  was  visiting  my  niece.  She  came  in 
and  said,  "  I  am  cold."  I  remarked  to  her,  *'  My  dear,  you  liad  better  sit  by  the  fire 
and  warm  your  feet  and  go  to  bed."  At  this  time,  after  the  thing  got  quiet,  I  dropped 
to  sleep  myself.  I  don^t  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep,  (I  suppose  only  a  few  min- 
ute«,  aa  the  time  i)roved,)  when  she  knocked  at  my  door,  and  says,  •*  Uncle,  somebody  is 
ealliiig  you  at  the  door."  I  said,  **  Who,  my  dear!"  and  I  jumped  up.  I  was  sleeping 
on  the  back  side  of  the  bed  near  the  wall,  and  before  I  got  out,  she  said,  '  La,  uncle, 
the  yard  is  full  of  men."  At  this  time  they  kept  hammering  on  the  front  door.  The 
door  of  the  jail  was  locked  on  the  outside  always.  The  front  door  is  always  locked 
at  night.  The  back  door  is  always  barred.  1  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window,  close 
to  the  door  in  her  room,  and  threw  up  the  sash  and  opened  the  biinds. 

Question.  Do  you  live  in  the  same  building  which  is  used  as  a  jail? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  my  residence  is  under  the  jail.  I  opened  the  sash  and  threw  back 
the  blind,  and  asked,  "  What  will  yon  have!"  They  said,  "  We  have  a  prisoner  here." 
I  said,  "What  is  he  charged  with?"  '*  Horse-stealing,"  they  said.  Said  I,  •' Let  nie 
have  your  mittimus  that  is  to  commit  the  X)risoner  to  jail."  Says  he.  **  We  have  none." 
Says  I,  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  come  to  the  wrong  door  to  get  in  nere.  You  know  1 
am  an  officer  of  the  law  ;  I  can't  take  a  man  unless  he  is  properly  committed."  That 
seemed  to  call  them  to  a  halt.  Says  I,  "  You  had  better  go  and  consult  an  attornej- 
about  this  thing.  If  you  will  go  around  to  the  back  part  of  the  jail,  I  will  go  to  thi& 
back  window  and  point  you  to  an  attorney's  office,  where  he  lives,  and  he  can  guide 
you  what  to  do."  I  went  around  to  the  back  window,  through  my  niece's  room,  to  the 
back  room  where  I  was  staying.  I  threw  up  the  sash  and  opened  the  blinds,  and 
found  that  none  of  them  ap])eared.  I  saw,  finally,  one  man  coming  down  to  the  side 
gate  on  the  west  side  of  the  jail,  and  I  hallooed  to  him,  "  Over  yonder  is  the  way  to 
go  to  that  house."  By  that  time  my  niece  entered, and  says,  "Uncle,  they  are  knock- 
lEg  at  the  door  again  for  you,"  and  they  commenced  just  then  knocking,  half  a  dozen 
hands  or  more.  My  wife  asked  me  what  it  meant.  I  said,  "I  know  not  what  it 
means."  I  went  again  to  the  same  window  that  I  opened  before,  and  threw  up  the 
sash,  and  didn't  have  time  to  fix  it,  and  held  the  sash  raised  between  my  shoulders  ; 
threw  open  the  blinds,  and  held  mj'  hand  on  the  outside  of  the  sill  of  the  window, 
and  by  that  time  there  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them;  that  is  my  surmise  of 
the  number.  One  of  them  drew  out — as  I  could  see,  for  the  moon  was  shining  almost 
as  light  as  day — jerked  out  his  pistol,  and  says,  "Doctor  Moore,  we  want  Zeke  Hij;h. 
We  must  have  him,  and  we  will  have  him ;"  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  grabbed 
at  my  hands,  and  catched  in  that  way  by  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  [ilhis- 
tratlDg.]    Said  I,  '*  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  strange  proceeding.    I  thought  that  a  thiu^  uf 
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that  sort  had  played  out  in  this  country."  One  of  them  remarked,  "  We  don*t  care  a 
damn  about  it's  being  played  out ;  we  want  Zeke  High.  If  you  won^t  open  the  door, 
eive  us  the  keys,  or  we  will  have  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  burning  down  the  bouse. 
We  are  going  to  have  him."  Says  I,  '*  If  that  is  your  intention,  let  me  loose,  and  I 
will  go  and  get  you  the  keys."  No  one  said  anything  for  some  time.  One  of  them 
said,  "  Doc,  give  me  the  keys."  Says  I,  "  Keys,  hell !  how  can  I  get  away  I  This  man 
has  me  by  the  hand  yet."  They  had  great  long  navy  six-shooters,  and  by  this  time  a 
dozen  of  these  six-shooters  and  navy  revolvers  and  guns  of  every  kind  were  out.  Says 
I,  "I  can't  get  loose."  I  heard  some  of  them  laughing.  One  says,  "Doc.  give  me  the 
keys."  Says  I,  "  Keys,  hell !  there's  that  fellow  holding  me  by  the  hand.  How  can  I 
get  loose  to  get  you  the  keys  until  this  man  lets  me  loose  ?  I  don^t  think  my  finger  or 
arm  will  hold  on  until  I  can  pull  him  through  the  window."  I  heard  some  of  them 
laughing  and  snickering.  One  of  them  said — he  senmed  the  head  leader — '•Tell  your 
wife  to  bring  them."  I  turned  my  head,  and  said,  *•  Mother,  bring  me  the  keys  here." 
Woman-like,  all  over  the  world,  she  was  exgited,  of  course.  She  brought  me  the  keys, 
going  up  stairs  for  the  cell  key.  She,  like  any  other  woman,  started  and  says,  *'  Yoa 
are  not  going  to  hurt  Doctor  Moore  ?"  He  says,  "  Madam,  we  love  Doctor  Moore,  and 
won't  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head ;  but  wo  want  Zeke  High.  If  you  will  be  quiet,  we  won't 
hurt  you,  but  if  j^ou  commence  to  row,  we.  will  wyt  answer  for  the  const*quences." 
She  was  all  in  a  shiver,  and  I  says,  "Mother,  go  and  look  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
bring  the  front-door  key."  Then  she  brought  them,  and  I  gave  them  up.  I  says, 
"Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  go;  I  am  sick  and  want  to  lie  down,  and  would  rather  you 
would  go  away."  The  man  applied  the  key  to  the  door  to  open  it,  and  this  man'  let 
me  go,  and  they  all  went  inside  of  the  house.  They  started  into  mv  house,  into  my 
niece's  room,  and  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  by  God,  go  back ;  this  is  a  private  arrangement, 
and  the  ladies  are  not  fixed  to  see  gentlemen."  The  leader  said,  jumping  back,  **  O, 
I  am  verj^  sorry  ;  I  thought  that  was  the  way  to  the  jail."  He  says,  "  Come  back." 
He  says,  "Open  the  door  for  us."  I  says,  "By  God,  I  am  still  in  the  same  fix;  this 
man  is  holding  me  by  the  finger."  Then  he  told  him  to  let  me  loose.  The  fellow 
stood  there  holding  me,  and  holding  his  pistol  right  before  me.  He  could  have  sliot 
me  all  to  pieces  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  He  says,  "Tell  him,  Goddamn  him,  to  let 
him  loose,"  and  the  man  let  me  loose.  I  started  to  the  door  and  started  out.  This 
man  walked  up  and  gathered  me  by  the  arm,  and  walked  to  the  door  that  goes  to  the 
jail,  and  says,  "  Open  the  door."  I  says,  "  You  have  got  all  the  keys ;  you  can 
unlock  it  yourselves."  He  says,  "  Here  is  the  key,  damn  it."  Then  I  unlocked  the 
door  and  went  up  and  went  to  the  second  door.  I  opened  that  door,  and  says,  "  Here 
you  are  in  the  jail  now ;  I  will  go  back ;  I  am  sick."  He  says,  "  You  go  with  us. 
There's  no  use  in  talking.  Doc;  we  are  going  to  have  him.  We  know  you  ;  we  lovo 
you;  we  know  you  have  done  right  and  honest,  but  you  must  and  shall  go  with  us." 
1  didn't  know  who  the  devil  tlujy  were,  and  didn't  know  how  to  get  along  with  them. 
I  thought  I  would  go.  I  went  up  and  unlocked  the  door.  They  said,  "  Show  us  the 
cell."  I  said,  "  Here  he  is."  I  went  up  and  unlocked  the  top  lock  of  the  cell.  I  hadn't 
unlocked  one  of  the  cells  before  in  four  months.  There's  about  twenty  keys  on  the 
string,  and  I  had  to  unlock  the  difterent  cells,  and  of  coui*se  I  could  not  recollect  all  the 
keys,  but  fortunately  I  happened  to  strike  the  key  of  the  top  lock  and  opened  the  look. 
Well,  I  was  very  sick,  and  it  was  very  cool  that  night,  and  I  was  in  a  condition,  of 
course,  like  everybody  else  would  have  been  with  an  armed  mob  about  him,  who  didn't 
know  who  was  his  friend,  or  didn't  know  whether  anybody  was  on  earth,  and  I  felt 
kind  o'  shaky.  I  had  a  negro  up  there,  a  prisoner  in  the  jail  for  murder.  I  luid  taken 
him  out  and  made  him  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  attended  to  all  the  jail,  locked  all  the 
cells,  took  out  the  prisoners,  and  everything  of  the  sort.  I  found  1  couldn't  find  this 
key,  and  I  said,  "  Here,  boys,  take  your  damn  keys  ;  I  am  going  to  lie  down."  One  of 
them  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder, aud  says,  " Stop."  "What  for!"  said  I.  He  says, 
"  Unlock  that  cell."  Says  I,  "  I  can't  do  it ;  I  can't  find  the  key."  He  Haul  nothing,  lint 
he  took  the  keys  out  of  my  hand.  I  thought  of  that  boy, and  called  him,  "Lewis." 
"  Sir,"  says  he.  Says  I,  "  Unlock  this  cell,"  and  he  canu3,  and  in  about  two  minutes — 
no,  hardly  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half — he  unlocked  the  cell  and  threw  open  the 
door.  I  says,  "Now,  gentlemen,  here's  the  cell-door  optm  ;  I  will  go  down."  One  of 
them,  the  leader,  says,  "  Hold  on.  Doc,  I  am  going  in  there  to  get  him  out."  I  s;)ys, 
"That's  nothing  to  me ;  I  am  not  going  in  there."  As  he  walked  into  the  cell,  I  heard 
a  terrible  rattling  amongst  the  crockery.    He  had  everlastingly  knocked  him  sky-high. 

Quoition.  WhoT 

ANtnver.  God  knows,  I  didn't  know  the  man.  The  negro  had  struck  him  with  one  of 
these  night  mugs  as  he  walked  in.  He  first  said,  "  Which  is  he  ?"  I  says,  "  I  don't 
know.  I  can  go  in  there  and  catch  any  one  of  them,  but  I  don't  know  who  they  are 
now.'^  When  he  went  in  I  heard  a  tremendous  lick,  then  heard  the  mainire  and  every- 
thing splashing  over  the  floor,  and  the  fellow  jumped  back  and  says,  "  God  damn  it, 
boys,  he  has  ruined  me."  I  asked  him,  "Where  did  he  hit  you  f "  He  says,  "G#d 
damn  il,  Doc,  he  has  knocked  out  two  of  my  front  teeth."  By  this  time  I  got  up  and. 
Bays  I,  "  That's  all  right,"  and  I  started  out  a^ain  the  second  time.    He  says,  "  Look 
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here,  we  want  a  light."    Says  I,  "  That^s  all  right."    They  were  not  prepared  to  do 

anything  of  the  sort,  and  when  the  negro  strnek  this  man  with  the pot,  for  I  might 

a8  well  call  things  by  their  right  names,  they  rnn  in  with  double-barreled  gnns  and 
pistols  to  shoot  him.  I  remarked  to  one  of  them,  "  What  in  the  name  of  God  are  yon 
going  to  do  f  Are  you  going  to  shoot  every  man  in  the  cell  ?  You  don't  want  any- 
bixly  but  him.  Are  you  going  to  kill  all  the  three  or  four  that's  in  there  ?"  One  of 
them  says,  "  Stand  back."  Another  says,  "  Doc's  all  right."  I  said,  *'  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  know  anybody  here."  When  they  called  for  the  light,  I  went  down  stairs  and  Siiys, 
**  Mother,  give  me  a  candle."  There  was  a  little  dickering  light  in  the  fireplace,  and  1 
stuck  the  candle  iuto  it,  and  walked  up  to  one  of  the  men,  as  close  as  I  am  to  that  gentle- 
man [three  feet]  with  the  light.  He  had  no  mask  on,  and  I  looked  at  him  close,  and  said 
I,  "  Here's  the  light."  Said  he,  **  That's  all  right,  Doc,"  and  it  passed  oti*.  I  went  back 
into  my  wife's  room ;  this  negro  was  hallooing  **  Murder!"  all  this  time.  After  they 
got  up  there,  they  pushed  this  prisoner,  this  negro  boy,  Lewis,  into  the  cell,  and  made 
him  pull  the  negro  Zeke  out.  They  x)uslied  him  in  until  he  got  him  by  the  leg,  and 
they  caiched  him  and  hauled  him  out.  I  heard  them  tramping  down  the  stairs,  and 
just  as  I  came  to  my  wife's  door,  going  out  into  the  passage,  they  came  down  to  the 
basement  lloor  of  the  jail  where  I  staid,  in  the  lower  story.    There  they  struck  a  trot 

with  him,  and  as  the  last  one  passed  out let  me  correct  a  little  thing  there.    There 

weixj  two  men  right  there,  one  on  either  side  of  him.  They  had  him  by  the  neck,  going 
out  with  him.  Th(*se  struck  a  trot,  and  as  the  last  man  went  out,  I  went  out  and  said, 
*'  Where's  my  keys?"  He  says,  '*That  boy  up  stairs  has  'em."  I  went  up  stairs  and 
says,  *'  Lewis,  are  all  the  prisoners  right,  but  Zeke  ?"  Said  he,  "  Yes."  Said  I,  ''  Did 
they  get  Zeke  ? '.'  "  Yes,"  he  says,  "  they  got  him."  Says  I,  "  Have  you  locked  the 
cells?"  He  says,  ** Doctor,  I  have  locked  the  lower  lock,  but  I  can't  tix  up  the  other 
one,  to  save  my  life."  I  went  up  and  found  the  same  key  I  had  found  when  I  first 
went  up,  and  locked  it.  The  negro  and  a  white  man  that  was  in  there,  outside  of  the 
cells,  were  exceedingly  frightened.  They  asked  me  what  to  do.  I  said,  "  I  suppose  they 
didn't  w  ant  you  or  they  would  have  got  you,"  and  I  locked  the  door  and  went  down 
stairs,  and  locked  the  lower  door  and  went  out  of  the  front  door  and  locked  it  after 
me,  and  walked  arouud  the  house  to  the  back  door,  and  saw  the  side-gate  of  the  yard 
open.  I  went  to  that  and  shut  it.  When  I  came  back  to  the  back  door,  it  was  barred, 
and  I  had  to  knock  some  time  before  my  own  family  wonld  let  me  in.  One  of  them 
raised  the  window,  and  asked  who  it  was ;  I  said,  "  It's  me."  I  got  into  the  house,  and 
my  wife  or  some  one  else  asked  me,  "  Are  they  gone  ?"  I  says,  *'  I  can't  find  anything 
of  them. "  I  am  satisfied  it  was  not  two  minutes  and  a  half  before  they  left.  I  went 
into  the  bouse  and  put  on  my  pantaloons.  It  was  a  mighty  cool  night.  I  had  a  fever 
and  felt  unwell,  and  I  went  bare-footed  over  to  a  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  Parrent,  and 
asked,  "  Did  you  hear  that  hell  of  a  row  ?  "  "  No,"  he  sajrs,  "  what  ?"  I  said,  *'A  party 
of  dist'uised  men  have  come  there  and  taken  out  Zeke  High,  and  they  are  gone."  There 
were  three  gentlemen  sitting  there,  and  I  asked,  "  Did  you  hear  that  nigger  holler  ? " 
He  says,  **  No."  Well,  I  fonnd  I  could  do  no  good  there,  and  I  went  back  home,  and  laid 
awake  most  all  the  night ;  and  that,  gentlemen,  was  the  end  of  their  taking  him  out 
of  jail.  I  can  tell  you  where  I  found  him,  and  how  I  recognized  him  and  knew  it  to 
be  the  same  negro :  The  next  morning  it  was  all  over  town,  of  course,  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  excitement.  I  took  a  crowd  of  men,  next  morning — I  knew  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  take  a  crowd  that  night — but  after  I  get  through  my  evidence,  I  will 
e^^plaiu  that.  1  took  about  twenty  or  thirty  men.  I  said,  "I  want  you  to  hunt  this 
swamp;  I  am  satisfied  from  the  way  these  fellows  acted  they  would  kill  him  in  ten 
minutes,  for  one  prisoner  told  me  this  morning  that  he  want^id  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
and  they  told  him  it  was  not  worth  while — that  they  would  kill  him  in  ten  minutes." 
Well,  some  of  them  found  him  over  here,  in  sight  of  this  xdace.  There  is  an  old  steam  mill 
there.  They  had  taken  him  down  between  that  mill  and  the  river,  and  shot  him.  He 
was  shot  worse  tl'an  any  piece  of  fiesh  I  ever  saw.  He  was  shot,  really,  from  the  top  of 
his  head,  plumb  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Who  they  were,  or  where  they  came  from,  if 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  my  God  I  couldn't  tell  you,  for  I  didn't  know  a  single  one  of 
them.  Those  that  I  presumed  I  would  have  known,  were  masked.  There  were  sev- 
eral of  them  who  were  not  masked.  As  I  told  you  about  the  candle,  I  was  right  up  to 
o^e  of  them,  and  he  was  a  man  that  I  never  saw  before.  I  can't  tell  you  how  they 
came  there,  or  who  they  were,  or  where  they  were  from,  or  anything  about  it.  Wc 
found  the  negro,  and  held  an  inquest  over  him,  and  he  was  buried ;  and  everything 
has  been  remaining  as  it  is  now,  since. 

Queation.  Is  that  the  only  rescue  that  has  been  made  from  the  jail  since  yon  have 
been  sheriflf? 

Jmnci-r.  No,  sir;  there  was  one  before,  soon  after  I  came  into  the  sherifi''s  office. 

Question.  Before  coming  to  that  case,  I  will  ask  some  questions  in  relation  to  this 
alfair.    How  many  people  were  concerned  in  the  capture  of  this  prisoner  t 

Jntncer.  That  I  have  just  stated  about  ? 

Question.  Yes. 
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Anstper,  As  far  as  I  conld  know  or  see,  and  from  what  my  own  family  told  me  in  the 
jail,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifty,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  were  all  armed  f 

Answer.  1  don't  think  anything  about  it;  I  know  that  those  I  saw  were.  I  saw  fif- 
teen or  twenty,  and  they  had  any  amount  of  Colt's  navy  repeaters,  and  shot-guns,  yoa 
bet. 

Question.  Did  they  come  on  horseback  f 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  saw  no  horses.  I  heard  afterward  they  had  hitched  their 
horses  down  below  here ;  some  were  right  down  beyond  the  Choctaw  House,  or  hotel, 
right  here. 

Qjiestion.  Do  you  know  from  what  direction  they  came  to  town  ? 

Answer.  1  can  tell  you  as  far  as  about  two  miles  from  here,  sir ;  just  over  the  hill 
over  yonder,  there  is  a  road  forks,  one  going  straight  from  Livingston  out,  and  one 
turns  right  square  off.  There  was  about  one-half  of  them  went  one  way  and  the  other 
half  went  the  other,  sir. 

Question.  How  far  is  it  to  the  fork,  that  you  speak  of,  from  Livingston  f 

Anstver.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  sir. 

Question.  State  the  places  or  villages  to  which  these  roads  lead.  • 

Answer.  Just  about  a  half  a  mile  beyond  thereisaroiid  leading  to  Bennett's  Station, 

on  the  Selma  and  Meridian  road.    Then  right  straight  forward  is  a  road  going  to  York 

.  Station,  and  branching  out  from  the  York  Station  road  is  a  road  to  Lauderdale  Springs, 

Mississippi,  and  Tamola,  Mississippi.      Then  the  right-hand  road  runs  to  PaynesvilJe, 

and  out  in  that  country  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lauderdale  Springs. 

Question.  Did  you  trace  the  parties  beyond  the  forks  of  the  road  ?     • 

Answer.  1  did  not,  sir;  because  I  was  informed  by  reliable  men  that  they  did  take 
these  roads. 

Question.  Could  you  ascertain,  or  were  yon  informed,  how  the  party  divided  when 
they  came  to  the  cross-roads,  and  how  many  went  on  one  road  and  how  many  on  the 
other  f 

Ansicer.  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  lived  right  up  on  the  hill,  who  heard  the  shooting 
and  saw  the  parties,  but  it  was  night,  and  Tie  could  not,  of  course,  tell  who  they  were. 
He  said,  as  far  as  he  knew,  they  went  equally  each  way,  and  he  said  although  there  was 
a  great  many,  he  did  not  see  particularly  what  number;  but  he  says,  "  Doc.,  there's  a 
great  many." 

Question.  About  what  hour  in  the  night  was  the  prisoner  taken  out  of  the  jail  1 

Answer.  They  left  the  jail  about  from  three  to  ten  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  sir. 
Why  1  know  that  to  be  so  is  from  my  niece — that  is  according  to  my  time  ;  of  course  I 
don't  know  what  other  people's  time  is ;  when  the  excitement  blowed  over,  and  I  came 
back,  I  asked  my  niece  what  time  it  was,  and  she  said,  **  I  think  it  is  somewhere  be- 
tween three  and  ten  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock."  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  it 
was  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock. 

Question.  From  first  to  last,  how  long  were  they  at  the  jail  f 

Ansicer.  About  half  an  hour,  I  think,  sir.  Of  course  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  is 
my  opinion  about  it.  Being  under  their  supervision  myself,  the  time  might  have 
seemed  longer  to  me  than  it  was. 

Question.  Is  the  jail  situated  in  a  populous  part  of  the  town? 

Answa-.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  about  seventy -five  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  court-house 
down  there. 

Question.  How  many  neighbors  live  within  call  from  the  jail ;  if  an  outcry  from  the 
jail  were  made  at  that  hour,  how  many  would  it  reach  t 

Ansicer.  Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Question.  Fifteen  or  twenty  families  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  people.    Fifteen  or  twenty  families  would  take  nearly  all  the  town. 

Question.  Had  you  any  knowledge  or  information  that  his  rescue  would  be  at- 
tempted f 

Answa-.  Never,  sir.  Of  course.  Senator,  I  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world 
they  would  have  told  anything  about  it. 

Question.  How  long  had  he  been  in  jail  ? 

Answer.  He  had  been  in  since  last  December,  sir. 

Question.  He  was  in  on  a  charge  of  murder  t 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  and  would  been  hung  if  he  had  been  tried  here.  That  was  the 
evidence  un<ler  his  own  confession. 

Qui'8tnjn.  Had  he  made  a  confession  in  jail? 

An8U(r.  No,  sir;  he  had  made  a  confession  before  he  was  arrested  that  led  to  thero 
♦»**iii«i  found  a  true  bill  against  him  by  the  grand  jury. 

QuLHtiou.  Had  he  been  whipped  in  order  to  make  him  confess  ? 

AtfHivn'.  No.  Kir,  not  by  n»e.     I  would  not  have  allowed  anything  of  the  sort. 

QutfUou.  1  do  not  sptrak  of  any  whipping  administered  by  your  permission. 

Aiihircr.  1  nndcr.sraiKl  your  question. 

Question.  But  before  he  was  committed  to  your  charge  ? 
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Anstcer.  No,  not  a  bit.  I  arrested  biin  myself.  He  was  considered  a  very  obstreper- 
ous negro,  and  nobody  would  go  to  take  biin  unless  the  sheriff  went  himself. 

Question.  You  understood  that  he  made  a  confession  before  you  arrested  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  To  whom? 

Anstcer.  To  a  young  man  named  May,  now  dead,  and  a  young  man  named  Myers. 

Question.  Did  they  have  him  in  custody  at  the  time? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  came  he  to  confess  to  them  ? 

Aiiswer.  As  to  one  of  tliem,  I  can  toll  you  the  particulars ;  to  the  other,  I  can't.  Mr. 
May  was  down  there  taking  the  census,  and  when  he  went  there,  this  negro  confessed 
to  him  that  he  was  the  man  that  had  the  honor  of  killing  this  man  Collins.  This  was 
before  the  grand  jury  found  the  bill. 

Question.  He  confessed  that  to  May  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir ;  to  William  May. 

Question.  Was  ho  arrested  upon  that  confession  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  was  arrested  upon  a  regular  capias  from  the  circuit  court  of  this 
county. 

Question.  After  an  indictment  had  been  found? 

Ansicfr.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  Collins  a  white  man? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was. 

Question.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  killing,  as  you  understood  ? 

Answer.  Of  Collins  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  understand  it  all.  I  know  how  it  all  occurred.  So  far  as  the  starting  of 
it  was,  1  don't  know  about  that.  In  July,  of  last  year,  there  was  a  row  occurred  at 
Belmout,  supposed  to  be  a  riot  going  to  take  place  there.    They  went  down  there 

Question.  Who  went  down  there  ? 

Answer,  I,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  summoned  a  posse  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
country :  to  keep  all  quiet — white  aud  black.  Sunday  evening  I  went  there,  aud  the 
magistrate  of  that  beat  had  taken  out  a  warrjint,  and  given  it  to  these  men  to  go  in  there 
and  arrest  these  parties,  and  this  man,  Collins,  was  killed  while  in  there  arresting  these 
parties. 

Question.  Killed  while  you  were  making  the  arrests  ? 

Answer.  I  made  no  an'est  at  all.  I  said  that  party  was  given  the  warrant  by  the 
magistrate,  to  go  aud  arrest  these  parties,  and  he  was  killed  while  trying  to  make  the 
arrest. 

^iie«<io7i.  Was  Collins  an  oflScer? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  was  deputized  by  the  magistrate,  sir. 

Question.  Deputized  as  a  constable  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  By  what  magistrate  ? 

Answer.  Farris  Boville. 

Question.  To  arrest  whom? 

Ans\cer.'  Wjish  Schackleford  and  this  boy  Zeke  High,  and  two  or  three  others,  whose 
names  I  don't  remember. 

Question,  What  were  Shackleford  and  the  others  charged  with  ? 

Answer.  Assault,  as  well  as  I  recollect. 

Question.  Upon  whom? 

Answer.  One  man  by  the  name  of 1  can't  think  of  his  name  ;  unfortunately  I  can't 

recollect  his  name,  though  I  know  it  as  well  as  my  own. 

Question.  Was  the  assault  upon  a  white  man  ? 

Ansu)€r,  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  Saturday  night  before  they  shot  him.  I  will  recollitst  his 
name  by  aud  by. 

Question.  Who  made  the  affidavit  upon  which  this  warrant  was  issued? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

Question.  Did  you  see  the  warrant  ? 

Answer.  I  did,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  directed  to  Collins  as  deputy  constable  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember.        , 

Question.  Did  it  name  the  parties  to  be  arrested  ? 

Answer.  It  did. 

Question.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  the  arrest  was  about  being  made  ? 

Anstcer.  I  was. 

Question.  You  saw  the  affair,  did  you  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Question.  Where  was  this  ? 

An9wer.  It  was  in  Sumter  County,  close  to  Demopolis ;  in  about  five  or  six  miles  of 
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Demopolis,  in  Bigby  Swamp,  sir.    I  am  not  ah  officer  outside  of  Samter  County.    The 
river  makes  a  bend,  and  it  is  close  to  DemopoHs. 

Question.  Where  was  it  that  Collins  was  killed  f 

Ansicer.  Collins  was  killed  about  a  mile  south  of  Durden's  Ferry,  on  Bigby  River. 

Question.  Was  it  at  Zeke  High's  cabin  f  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  He  went  there  to  make  the  arrest  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  High  alone  there  ? 

Ansicer.  There  were  several,  I  suppose.  I  am  telling  you  from  the  circumstances  I 
heard.  Two  or  three  others  were  shot  at  the  same  time.  I  know  I  saw  two  or  three  other 
young  men  that  were  shot  at  the  same  time,  that  went  with  him. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  Collins  take  with  him? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  how  many  ;  some  nine  or  ten. 

Question.  Were  they  armed  f 

Answer.  I  presume  they  were,  sir.    I  can't  say  for  certain  that  they  were. 

Question.  Was  this  in  the  night-time  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  these  nine  or  ten  men  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
arrests? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  did  not  go  along? 

Answa:  I  did  not,  sir. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  the  particulars  under  which  Collins  was  shot  while 
attempting  this  arrest  ? 

Answer.  I  only  know  from  some  parties  that  went  with  him.    I  was  not  there. 

Question.  Are  any  of  the  parties  here  now  who  could  be  brought  before  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Answer.  Some  are  living  four  or  five  miles  out  of  town,  sir.  The  main  one,  the  man 
that  got  the  warrant  out  of  his  pocket,  I  think,  is  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Question.  Out  of  whose  pocket  ? 

Answer.  Out  of  Collinses  pocket  after  he  was  killed. 

Question.  Was  Collins  killed  at  the  cabin  of  High  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Had  they  effected  an  entrance  into  his  house? 

Answer.  They  had  not,  because  as  soon  as  Collins  was  killed — the  negroes  shot  him 
before  they  knew  what  they  were  after 

Question.  You  did  not  understand  whether  any  one  was  with  High  in  his  cabin  be- 
sides his  family? 

Answer.  As  fnY  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  there  was  more,  befcause 
two  other  gentlemen  were  shot  at  the  same  time  that  he  was.  I  was  not  there  myself, 
and  cannot  tell  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Question.  Did  the  party  succeed  in  making  the  arrest  of  High? 

Answer.  They  did  not. 

Question.  They  returned  after  being  fired  upon  ? 

Answa'.  Yes,  sir ;  left  right  square  off. 

Question.  Was  Collins  killed  dea<l  or  wounded  ? 

Answer.  Killed  dead ;  shot  in  the  head. 

Question.  Did  they  leave  his  body  or  carry  it  off? 

Ansicer.  They  left  the  body  right  there,  sir.  I  can  tell  you  farther  about  the  body,  if 
you  wish  it,  of  what  I  heard  afterward. 

Question,  I  am  not  particular  about  that.  How  long  after  this  before  Zeke  High  was 
arrested  by  you  ? 

Answir.  That  was  in  July.    I  arrested  him  in  December. 

Question.  Had  he  fled  fro'm  the  county  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  remain  in  the  county  all  that  time? 

Answer.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did.  I  never  saw  the  negro  until  the  day  I  arrested 
him. 

Question.  Was  any  process  taken  out  before  December  ? 

Jnsiccr.  I  had  a  capias  in  my  hands  in  October,  but  I  could  not  take  it  out.  There 
was  a  great  many  others. 

Question.  Why  was  not  a  warrant  issued  immediately  after  the  killing  of  Collins  ? 

Ansicer.  As  I  told  you,  there  was  a  warrant  for  him  at  the  time  this  man  was  shot. 

Question.  But  another  warrant  for  the  killing  of  Collins.  Why  was  not  a  warrant 
issued  for  that  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  grand  jury.  He  told 
Jimmy  Myers  and  Billy  May  that  ho  claimed  the  honor  of  killing  Colliiis,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  grand  jury  to  decide  the  question. 

Question.  Nothing  was  done  until  the  grand  jury  met  in  October  and  found  a  bill  ? 
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Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  a  warrant  was  put  in  your  hands  and  you  arrested  him  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sizi 

Quistion,  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  arrest  him  before  December  ? 

Anmcer.  I  did  not. 

Quebtion,  You  received  the  warrant  in  October  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  some  time  in  November. 

Quesiian,  Why  did  you  postpone  the  arrest  until  December  t 

Answer.  Because  I  had  a  great  deal  of  other  business,  and  could  not  get  there  to  do 
it;  just  as  wo  have  got  now  fifty  or  sixty  or  a  hundred  capiases;  and  I  can't  go  to 
every  part  of  the  county  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  no  need  for  it.  If  I  get  it  three 
days  before  court  that  is  all  right.  High  never  lied  or  made  any  attempt  to  escape 
after  killing  Collins.    If  he  did,  I  never  knew  it. 

Qurstion.  On  whose  plantation  was  he  working  f 

Answer.  Down  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  at  Dnrden's  Verry ;  on  whoso  plantation  I  do 
not  remember,  but  it  was  the  i)lautation  rented  by  one  Seiberl,  of  Belmont,  a  Dutch- 
man living  down  there. 

Qucsllon.  About  what  time  in  December  did  you  put  him  in  jail  I 

An8wa\  I  think  it  was  between  the  Ist  and  the  15th  ;  I  think  now  it  was  the  11th. 
I  could  tell  you  if  I  was  at  the  jail,  by  my  book. 

Question.  When  did  your  spring  court  sit  ? 

Answer.  Tliey  had  no  spring  court ;  it  ought  to  have  set  in  April. 

Question,  There  was  no  court  then  to  try  him  f 

Answer.  Not  until  this  last  court  in  October. 

Question.  Had  any  previous  effort  been  made  to  take  this  prisoner  from  your  cus- 
tody ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Zeke  High's  friends  claimed  that  he  killed  Collins 
in  self-defense  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  if  he  had  any  friends,  it  was  more  than  I  knew.  None  of  them  ever 
«poke  to  mo  one  way  or  the  other  about  anything  of  this  sort. 

Question.  What  proportion  of  the  men  that  took  High  from  your  custody  were  masked 
or  disguised  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  Senator,  all  that  I  saw  with  the  excei)tion  of  four  or  five  were  masked, 
and  I  saw  fully  one-half,  I  reckon. 

Question.  Tlease  describe  their  disguise  as  near  as  you  can. 

Answer.  That's  a  hard  thing  to  do;  I  will  do  my  best. 

Question.  That  is  all  we  want  you  to  do. 

Answer.  Those  that  I  saw — in  fact,  the  man  that  got  his  teeth  knocked  out,  as  he 
told  me,  had  on  a  cap,  to  my  best  recollection,  with  a  mask  that  came  down  to  about  his 
chin,  and  fitted  particularly  close  to  that,  and  below  that  seemed  to  be  a  little  curtain 
that  came  dov/n  over  his  breast.    How  I  came  to  notice  that  was,  when  ho  was  struck 

by  the pot,  I  saw  him  rearing  around  and  slinging  the  blood,  and  so  when  he 

threw  up  his  mask,  I  saw  him  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  sling  this  off,  [iUustra- 
ting.] 

Question.  He  acted  as  if  he  was  disgusted  ? 

Answer.  Ye«,  sir,  very  much ;  and  there  was  the  blood  on  the  floor  next  morning  to 
show  for  itself.     I  was  a  little  excited,  but  I'll  be  damned  if  I  could  help  laughing  then. 

QueMion.  De^icribe  the  disguise  on  his  person. 

Answrr.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  anything  on  the  man  I  saw.  The  others  had  a 
long  black  concern,  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  you  would  call  it. 

Question.  A  frock  f 

Ansicor.  A  sort  of  loose  concern ;  it  was  split  up  and  put  over  the  arms  before  and 
behind.     I  don't  know  what  the  devil  you  would  call  it. 

Question.  Was  there  any  painting  or  any  kind  of  device  on  their  faces? 

Answei'.  There  was  painting  and  devices  on  the  faces,  but  I  can't  tell  you  anything 
more  about  it  than  a  man  in  the  moon,  because  they  were  passing  about  all  the  time  ; 
none  of  them  ever  stood  near  me  except  the  man  that  was  knocked  on  the  head  with 
the pot. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anv  whistle? 

Answer.  I  did  not.  I  did  hear  one  whistle  before  the  door  was  opened,  but  after  that 
I  didn't  hear  any. 

Question.  Did  there  seem  to  be  a  leader  in  the  crowd  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  man  that  got  his  teeth  knocked  out  with  tho pot  seemed 

to  be  the  leader. 

QueiUion.  Have  you  heard  since  of  any  man  having  a  piece  of  dentistry  performed 
for  such  an  injury? 

Answer.  1  have  not;  I  would  be  tho  last  man  on  top  of  God's  green  earth  they  would 
let  know  about  that,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  the  honest  truth.  I  thought  I  did  know  the 
man— just  now  I  will  tell  you  how  that  thing  was — not  as  a  witness. 
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Qncatwn.  Who  did  you  think  it  was? 

AiisHcr.  A  man  in  Ihe  country ;  but  I  havo  seen  him  several  times  since,  and,  by 
God,  liis  teeth  are  as  good  as  mine  or  anybody's  else. 

Question.  You  think  they  are  not  false  teeth  ? 

Aumvcr,  I  scrutinized  him  cool.  I  made  him  open  his  mouth  and  let  me  examine  it, 
aud  he  said,  "  Danm  you,  look,"  and  I  looked,  and  not  a  tooth  was  out. 

Question.  Did  the  ne<;ro  make  any  violent  outcries  ? 

Ansutr.  Yes,  sir;  hollered  murder  from  the  time  I  opened  the  top  lock  of  the  cell. 
He  asked  me,  "  Doctor,  who  is  them  ?"  I  didn't  know  who  the  devil  to  tell  him.  I  might 
have  told  him  it  wits  you  or  any  Senator  around,  but  I  wouldn't  tell  him  any  lie,  aud 
I  never  made  no  answer,  and  from  the  jump  he  hollered  murder. 

Qucjftion.  Loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  neighbors  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  so,  but  they  didn't  hear. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  outcry  ? 

Ansuxr.  I  did  not ;  but  gentloraen,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  men  with  guns  around  you, 
would  you  have  done  it,  Senator  ? 

Question.  Did  they  threaten  you  ? 

Anmver.  They  told  me,  "  We  know  and  love  you  ;  you  have  acted  as  a  gentleman  and 
an  oflicer,  as  sherilV;  wo  are  not  going  to  hurt  you  ;  but  you  must  keep  quiet,  or  we  shall 
not  answer  for  the  consequences."  Under  such  a  stimulus  as  that  the  most  of  us 
would  keep  quiet. 

Question.  Did  your  wife  or  niece  make  an  outcry  ? 

Ansuur.  They  did  not. 

Question.  No  one  but  the  negro  hallooed? 

Ansucr.  They  didn't.  I  had  my  uivca  aud  stop-son,  and  son-in-law  and  step-daugh- 
ter, and  my  dauixlittM',  but  she  didn't  wake  up.  Fortunately  she  didn't  wake  up,  or  she 
would  have  raivStnl  a  hell  of  a  row  there. 

Question.  Would  tho  cell  in  which  Zeke  was  confined  allow  his  outcries  to  be  heard 
at  a  distance  ? 

Answer.  All  the  cells  faced  iu,  making  a  square.  There  Jiro  two  on  this  side,  [illustrat- 
ing,] two  here  ;  one  on  that  wide  and  two  on  iliat ;  all  the  tiers  facing  outward. 

Question.  .So  you  think  his  outcries  might  have  b(ien  heard  ? 

Answer.  They  might,  if  people  had  l>een  aware;  but  there  w'as  Mr.  Parrent  there,  as 
good  a  man  as  there  is  in  Sumter  County,  who  wouldn't  want  to  do  anything  wrong, 
didn't  hear  him,  and  two  other  gentlemen  were  in  there.  I  went  iu  there  bare-footed, 
with  my  pantaloons  on,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  Zeke,  and  ho  had  not.  Ho  was 
my  nearest  neiglil)or,  as  near  as  any  oue. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  trouble  in  summoning  a  posse  that  night,  and 
following  this  crowd  ? 

Answer.  If  these  n:en  had  told  me,  "Doctor  Moore,  wo  let  you  out  now;  go  and  set 
fin*  to  the  court-house  and  holler  fire,  and  then  tell  them  the  Ku-Klux  is  at  the  jail," 
I'll  be  God  dj^imied  if  I  believe  any  man  would  havo  gone  there. 

.Question.  \.  ny  ? 

Answer.  Because  the  jail  and  yard  aud  everything  was  crowded.  What  would  five 
men  do  against  men  that  could  Iiave  shot  five  hundred  times  ? 

Quesiion.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  after  tho  crowd  had  left  with  Zeke  High. 
Would  there  luive  been  any  trouble  iu  summoning  a  i)osse,  and  following  after  them 
and  attemi)ting  his  rescue  f 

Answer.  There  would  havo  been  no  trouble  in  summoning  them,  but  not  a  damned 
man  would  have  goue. 

Qucrifion.  Why  not? 

Answer.  For  fear  of  bodily  harm. 

Question.  Were  there  not  a  number  of  men  in  town  equal  to  the  number  of  these 


men  ? 


Answer.  No,  sir.  By  tho  time  I  could  have  got  out  and  summoned  all  tho  people  iu 
town,  I  would  not  have  got  a  number  of  men  equal  to  them  before  they  could  have 
killed  the  prisoner  and  gone  olF. 

QuaHion.  But  you  say  men  in  that  crowd  were  friendly  to  you  and  called  your  name? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  but  did  I  know  that  to  be  the  fact? 

Question.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  county  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  didn't  know  oue.  I  went  up  to  one,  as  close  to  one  as  I  am  to  you, 
but  I  didn't  know  him,  and  I  wouldn't  know  him  now. 

Question.  But  they  all  spoke  as  if  they  knew  you? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said  they  only  required  me  to  keei)  quiet  and  keep  my  fami' 
quiet,  and  raise  no  disturbance. 

Question.  Did  they  not  tell  you  they  were  your  friends  ? 

Answer.  They  said,  "We  lovo  you  Jind  we  are  your  friends,  and  we  don't  want  to 
have  trouble  with  you  ;  but  if  you  raise  a  disturbance,  we  won't  answer  for  the  conse- 
qnenees." 

Question.  Did  you  not  infer  that  they  lived  in  the  county  ? 
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Answer.  I  didn^t  know  who  thoy  were — honest,  I  didn't.  I  think  I  have  as  many 
fiiends  as  anybody  in  this  county,  but  I  don't  know  what  would  have  been  the  issue  if 
I  had  defeated  their  proposition. 

Question.  How  large  a  posse  did  you  raise  next  morning  ? 

Ansicer.  I  don't  know ;  half  the  town,  I  reckon — forty  or  fifty  in  amount,  I  think. 

Question.  Were  they  armed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  mounted  f 

Answer.  Some  were ;  some  were  not. 

Question.  Did  you  request  them  to  accompany  you  ? 

Answer.  I  told  them  I  wanted  every  man  to  come  and  help  to  search  for  that  body. 
I  supposed  from  what  the  negroes  told  me  that  they  were  not  going  to  carry  him  fju:. 

Question.  You  knew  they  were  going  to  kill  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  him  so.    I  heard  that. 

Question.  You  started  not  to  find  the  men,  but  the  body  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  to  find  the  body,  and  give  it  a  decent  burial.  I  didn't  know  where 
they  went  to.  They  might  have  met  somebody  in  the  road,  and  taken  him  up.  I  didn't 
know  who  they  were. 

Question.  Had  you  heard  of  any  complaint  of  the  delay  of  the  law  in  the  trial  of  Zeke 
High  before  he  was  taken  out  by  these  men  ? 

Anstcer.  I  had  not,  because  parties  throughout  the  land  knew  we  had  no  court.  They 
knew  that. 

Question.  They  knew  the  court  was  close  at  hand  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Question.  Was  it  thought  there  would  be  difficulty  in  convicting  High  ? 

Answer.  Not  a  particle,  and  had  I  known  or  suspected  that  he  would  be  taken  out,  I 
would  have  summoned  a  guard  and  put  them  around  the  jail. 

Question.  As  it  was,  you  had  no  guard  ? 

Ansicer.  I  had  no  guard.  I  didn't  suspect  anything  of  the  sort.  I  knew  they  had 
the  chance.    People  could  come  and  take  them  out  by  violence,  irrespective  of  me. 

Question.  You  have  no  idea  that  these  men  would  have  killed  you,  if  you  had  not 
given  them  the  keys  f 

Answer.  I  do.  These  men  would  have  committed  any  act  to  have  consummated  their 
point.  You  don't  know  anything  about  these  southern  people,  Senator.  I  was  born 
and  raised  with  them.    I  am  a  southern  man. 

Question.  How  do  they  differ  from  other  people? 

Ansicer.  You  stay  here  long  enough,  and  you  will  find  out,  I'll  tell  you. 

Question.  Did  they  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  whisky  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Not  a  bit,  sir.    There  was  not  a  man  spoke  to  me  that  night  but  the  leader, 

the  man  who  got  knocked  in  the  head  with  the pot.    When  he  heard  any  man  out 

of  the  way  and  told  him  to  stop,  he  wai*  as  quiet  as  if  you  had  knocked  the  man  in  the 
head  with  a  stick. 

Question.  By  what  title  was  he  fiddresscd  ? 

Answer.  They  didn't  call  him  at  all,  or,  if  they  did,  I  don't  remember  it  if  he  was 
called  at  all,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  much  convei'sation  among  the  men  ? 

Answer.  Not  a  great  deal,  only  right  around  the  cell,  and  that  was  pertaining  to  get- 
ting him  out  and  knocking  that  fellow  with  the  pot.  They  would  certainly  have  shot 
him  in  the  cell,  or  shot  into  the  cell,  if  I  hadn't  begged  them  out  of  it. 

Question.  Were  there  others  in  the  cell  with  him  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  two  others. 

Question.  Were  they  colored  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  them  was  there  for  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  and 
another  for  burglary  and  petit  larceny. 

Question.  They  could  not  succeed  in  distinguishing  one  from  the  other,  until  you 
brought  the  light  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  go  up  in  the  jail  to  give  them  the  light.  They  had  every 
point  guarded.  Every  door  and  every  window  was  guarded.  Even  in  the  streets  at  the 
gate  it  was  guarded.  A  man  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  I  called  to  him,  and  handed 
Eiin  the  light.    I  didn't  know  him.     He  says,  "All  right,  Doc,"  and  it  passed  off. 

Question.  Did  they  beat  the  negro  in  taking  him  out  of  the  jail  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  from  personal  observation.    The  prisoners  saj^  they  did. 

Question.  In  the  cell  ? 

Aiuncer.  No,  sir ;  they  ma<lo  one  of  the  prisoners — this  boy  that  unlocked  the  cell,  he 

is  a  prisoner  still — go  into  the  cell.    This  fellow  Zeke  had  a pot  still,  but  this  boy 

got  him  by  one  leg  and  brought  him  out,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  him  out — and  he  had 
a  piece  of  the  pot  yet  then — they  took  him. 

Question.  Then  that  vessel  had  not  been  broken  in  the  blow  which  was  given  to  the 
leader  f 

Answer.  1  thought  from  the  pieces  scattered  around  that  it  was  broken. 
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Question,  I  nnderstood  you  that  he  was  still  wielding  the  vessel  in  self-defense  ? 

Answer,  Bat  there  was  three  or  four pots  in  there.    We  put  in  one  for  each  man. 

Question.  Has  any  person  been  arrested  or  charged  with  the  murder  of  Zeko  High  ? 

Ansivcr.  There  has  not. 

Question.  Your  court  has  sat  here  since  that  time  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Has  any  witness  been  subpoQuaed  before  the  grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of 
indicting  anybody  for  it  ? 

Answer.  I  am  the  only  man,  I  presume. 

Question.  Were  you  examined  before  the  grand  jury  f 

Ansico:  I  was. 

Question.  Did  you  tell  them  the  same  tale  you  have  told  here  T 

Answer.  I  did,  verbatim,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Question.  And  no  indictment  was  found  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  couldn't  find  indictments  against  those  they  knew  nothing 
about.  We  have  got  as  correct  men,  as  far  as  law  and  order  is  concerned,  as  any  x)lace 
in  the  world.    There  was  Mr.  Hoyt,  Captain  Vincent,  and  such  men  as  those. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Was  Zeke  High  also  called  Zeke  Williams  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  him  under  any  other  name. 

Question.  His  wife  called  herself  Williams,  and  spoke  of  him  as  such. 

Answer.  The  name  he  was  known  here  by  was  Zeko  High.  That  was  in  the  capias, 
and  I  have  always  called  him  that. 

Question.  Mary  Eliza  Williams  testified  in  regard  to  this  transaction  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  called  him  Zeke  Williams. 

Answer.  That  is  the  same  x^arty. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  tracking  these  men  on  the  roads 
next  morning,  by  a  body  of  men  determined  to  find  the  murderers  ? 

Ansiver.  It  would  have  been  like  guessing  at  the  color  of  a  cat  in  a  wallet  that  you 
never  saw  open,  because  there  are  two  roads  leading  out,  and  people  passing  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  ia,nd  you  couldn't  have  told  one  hoi-se's  track  from  another. 

Question.  These  horses  were  borrowed,  or  got  from  a  livery  stable  ? 

Answer.  O,  no,  sir;  there  is  no  livery  stable  except  here  and  in  Demoiwlis. 

Question.  These  men  would  have  been  seen  in  daylight? 

Answer.  They  might  have  been,  but  I  was  told  they  left  in  a  big  hurry  when  they  left. 

Question.  Did  people  live  along  the  road  they  traveled  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  neither  road  they  went.  Going  from  here,  out  about  a  mile,  you 
turn  into  the  Bennett  Station  road.  There  are  two  or  three  houses  between  liere  and 
Bennett  Station,  and  they  are  every  one  off  of  the  road.  Going  the  York  Station  road, 
there  are  about  three  houses  on  the  road,  and  they  are  all  off  the  road  except  one. 
Going  on  this  road  to  Painesville,  you  go  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles  without  seeing  a 
house.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  this  lawlensuess  as  anybody  in  the  world,  and  if  I 
knew  who  they  were  I  would  tell  you.     I  make  no  bones  of  it  at  all. 

Question,  If  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town  had  been  murdered  that  night  by  that  body 
of  men,  and  the  town  and  country  had  been  thoroughly  aroused  the  next  day,  and  had 
made  pursuit,  have  you  any  doubt  that  some  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  murder 
would  have  been  successfully  pursued  ami  found  out  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  they  would  not  have  been  found  out ;  none  of  them  would,  because 
we  had  a  transaction  somewhat  similar,  that  occurred  in  this  town  about  two  years 
ago.  One  man  was  killed  here  in  town,  and  we  never  found  out  who  either  of  the 
party  were. 

Question.  State  the  particulars  of  that  transaction. 

Answer.  It  was  before  I  was  sheriff.  I  was  a  private  citizen  then.  I  don^t  know 
anything  of  it  from  my  own  knowledge.  1  was  not  here  at  the  time  that  man,  Coblentz, 
was  shot. 

Question.  When  was  that  f 

Answer.  That  has  been  more  than  two  years  ago. 

Question.  Was  he  killed  in  Livingston  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Tell  the  circumstances. 

Ansiver.  All  I  know  about  it  is,  that  a  body  of  men  went  there  hunting  for  old  Doc- 
tor Choutteau. 

Question.  Went  to  Coblentz's  house  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  Choutteau's  house.  Coblentz  was  there  guarding  him,  and  somebody 
broke  in  through  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  door,  and  Coblentz  shot  him  and  killed  him, 
and  Coblentz  w^as  killed  also.  At  the  same  time  this  boy,  George  Houston,  that  is  now 
in  Montgomery,  was  shot.    That  was  the  same  night. 
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Question.  By  which  party  f 

Answer,  By  the  disguised  party  of  Eu-Elax,  as  you  may  call  theoL 

Question.  How  large  was  the  party  that  shot  Coblentz  T 

Answer.  I  have  no  idea,  sir. 

Question.  You  speak  of  them  as  Kn-Klux  f 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  inferred.  That  is  the  name  we  call  all  these  parties  by.  I 
don't  know  who  they  were. 

Question,  Were  they  disguised  men  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Were  they  said  to  have  been  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  anybody  say  whether  they  were  or  not.  I  think  very  few 
said  anything  about  it.    I  think  only  one  or  two  men  in  town  saw  them. 

Question.  Did  they  visit  Choutteau's  house  at  night  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  where  they  killed  Coblentz,  in  Choutteau's  house. 

Question.  What  were  they  after  Choutteau  for  ? 

Answer.  Some  political  matter ;  God  only  knows  what.  I  can't  tell  you  what.  I  was 
a  new-comer  in  the  county  then. 

Question.  It  was  a  political  trouble  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  private  citizen,  practicing  physic,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
it. 

Question.  Was  Coblentz  a  respectable  man  ? 

Ansicer.  He  was  a  worthless  sort  of  man,  from  all  I  heard. 

Question.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Choutteau  ? 

Answer.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  who  was  here  practicing  physic  for  sevenl  years.  The 
people  thought  very  much  of  him,  but  after  he  turned  against  the  white  people  and 
went  invariably  against  them,  they  turned  against  him,  and  they  got  down  with  him. 

Question.  He  wont  for  the  colored  people  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  ;  people  got  down  on  him.    I  was  a  stranger  here. 

Question.  What  became  of  Choutteau? 

Answer.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in  the  capital  at  Washington,  and  receiving 
a  salary  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  and  they  found  him  guilty  of  lying,  and  turned 
liim  out  of  office. 


Answer.  I  don't  know ;  assistant  secretary  or  something  of  the  kind  of  the  Post-Office 

a  thing  didn't  disturb  me.    I  have  to  grub  for  my  little  ones. 


Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  What  office  f 
Answer.  I  don't  kr 
Department.    Such 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  never  understood  how  large  this  party  was  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Nor  whether  they  were  disguised  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  All  you  heard  was,  that  they  were  ofter  Choutteau,  and  Coblentz  was  in  his 
house  defending  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir:  and  he  was  killed,  and  he  killed  a  man. 

Question.  Was  Houston  in  Choutteauis  house  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Question.  How  did  he  come  to  bo  shot? 

Answer.  They  went  to  his  house. 

Question.  Was  he  killed  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  , 

Question.  What  was  Houston's  ofFensc  ? 

Ansicer.  I  can't  tell  you  any  more  what  his  offense  was  than  you  know,  sir. 

Question.  Was  ho  odious  on  account  of  his  political  sentiments  or  relations  ? 

Answe}'.  I  suppose  that  must  have  been  the  thing. 

Question.  Was  ho  a  republican  1 

Answer.  I  can't  t4?ll  you  that.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him.  I  didn't  know  George 
Houston  until  I  had  been  sheriff. 

Question.  Was  he  an  office-holder? 

Answer.  He  was  not. 

Question.  Was  he  an  office-seeker  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know — he  was,  too,  because  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  the  same 
year. 

Question.  Was  he  white  or  colored  ? 

Answer.  A  negro. 

Questioti.  A  man  of  considerable  influence  with  his  people  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  he  was. 

Queatian.  This  same  band  of  men  went  to  his  house  and  shot  him  ? 
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Answer,  I  can't  tell  yon  whether  it  was  the  same  band  or  not,  bat  it  was  the  same 
night. 

Question,  Wore  any  other  depredations  committed  here  that  night  f 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  Any  on  the  road  f 

Jltwwjer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  Was  any  investigation  ever  made  into  that  affair  f 

Answer,  I  think  there  was. 

Question,  By  the  grand  jury! 

Answer,  I  can't  tell  you. 

Question,  Was  anybody  arrested  ? 

Answer,  Not  that  I  know  of.  It  was  like  this  case  of  taking  the  negro  out  of  jail. 
Nobody  knows  who  to  arrest. 

Question,  You  spoke  of  another  instance  of  a  prisoner  being  taken  from  the  jail. 
State  the  particulars  of  that  case. 

Ansu-a:  Before  I  came  into  the  sheriffs  oflSce,  a  young  man  named  W.  J.  Prater — if  I 
recollect  his  name  right — was  in  here  for  killiug  a  negro,  it  was  said,  just  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  over  hero  on  this  hill,  where  these  parties  were  I  told  you  of.  He  shot 
the  negro  in  cold  blood;  I  expect  his  blood  was  pretty  well  heated,  for  he  was  as  drunk 
as  the  devil  when  he  did  it. 

Question,  Was  Prater  a  white  man  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  W^hen  I  came  into  the  sherifTs  office,  he  was  in  the  jail  in  charge 
of  the  jailor.  I  had  no  charge  of  the  jail  personally,  but  the  sheriff,  of  course,  had 
charge.  I  put  a  jailor  there,  and  he  was  served  in  the  same  way  I  was.  They  went 
over  there  with  an  armed  force,  and  made  him  lie  down  on  his  bed.  Two  men' sat  by 
him  until  they  got  thl3  keys  and  took  the  man  off. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  with  Prater? 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Did  they  serve  him  as  they  did  Zeke  High  ? 

Answer.  God  knows.  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since.  The  general  supposition  is 
that  they  let  him  loose. 

Question,  He  made  his  escape? 

Answer.  I  can  only  t^'ll  you  what  I  think.  I  think  he  is  in  Texas  or  somewhere  else, 
God  Almighty  knows  where. 

Question.  You  think  it  was  a  body  of  white  men  who  rescued  him  ? 

Answer.  That  I  can't  tell  you.  The  jailor  that  I  had  there,  if  he  hadn't  been  a 
grown  man  and  about  forty  years  old,  never  would  have  grown  any  more,  he  was  so 
frightened. 

Question.  What  was  his  name  ? 

Answer.  K.  C.  Knight. 

Question.  Is  he  living  here  now? 

Aiisjver.  No,  sir;  he  is  dead. 

Question.  Did  he  describe  the  circumstance  to  you  next  morning  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Repeat  the  circumstances,  as  he  detailed  them  to  you  next  morning. 

Answer,  That's  going  to  be  a  hard  old  drag,  for  it  has  been  two  years  ago.  They  jast 
went  in,  and  come  and  knocked  at  the  first  do^r  and  opened  it,  and  they  said  they  had 
a  man  there,  a  prisoner,  and  while  he  was  looking  at  the  mittimus,  they  grabbed  him 
and  told  him,  **Give  us  the  keys."  They  grabbed  them,  and  went  and  got  the  man 
out  of  the  jail. 

Question.  There  was  no  mittimus  ;  that  was  all  a  sham  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  a  sham,  of  course. 

Question.  How  many  men  took  this  prisoner  out  of  the  jail? 

Answer.  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  know. 

Question.  Did  he  say  they  were  disguised  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  hour  of  the  night  was  it  ? 

Answer.  About  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night.    I  am  giving  it  from  recollection.   I  may  be 


wrong. 


Question.  How  long  had  Prater  been  in  jail  ? 

Answer.  About  twelve  months,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me  now. 

Question.  Was  ho  a  resi)ectable  man  ? 

Aufiwer.  I  don't  know ;  they  were  entire  strangers  to  me.  When  I  came  into  the 
Bherilfs  office,  I  was  au  entire  stranger  myself  to  the  country. 

Question.  Had  you  not  lived  in  the  county  before  you  were  appointed  sheriff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  a  short  while.  I  came  in  January,  1868,  and  was  appointed  sheriff 
in  November,  18GD. 

Question.  Prater's  offense  was  killing  this  negro  ? 

Answer.  Murder  was  the  offense,  as  I  understood  it.  He  had  been  arrested  and  put 
in  jail  there. 
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Queslion,  You  understood  it  to  be  a  very  clear  case  of  murder  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  couldn't  understand  much  about  it;  but  from  what  I  beard  it 
Tvas  a  clear,  straight-out  game  of  murder. 

Qumtion,  You  understood  from  the  circumstances  that  this  band  was  comi^osed  of 
friends  of  Prater's,  who  wanted  to  release  liim  f 

^««trer.  God  knows  who  thd^y  were.    I  never  heard  nobody  say. 

Question,  Would  that  be  your  conclusion  f 

Ansiccr,  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  as  evidence.  I  might  conclude  one  thing  about  you  or  an- 
other^ but  1  concluded  from  all  I  saw  and  could  find  out  that  they  did  not  kill  him, 
and  didn't  want  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  at  least  I  believe  in  my  own  mind  that, 
unless  he  has  died  since,  if  I  was  gifted  with  the  all-seeing  eye,  I  oould  find  him  in  the 
great  Northwest  somewhere. 

Question,  You  did  not  hear  that  this  band  inflicted  any  violence  on  him  ? 

Answer.  No.  sir.  He  never  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  State  or  Mississippi 
since,  that  I  know  of.  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  the  paper,  eighteen  months  ago,  that  W. 
J.  Prater,  who  was  taken  from  the  jail  in  Sumter  County,  went  to  Texas  and  died 
there,  but  I  don't  believe  ho  was  any  more  dead  than  I  am,  and  I  am  a  right  sharp  liv- 
ing man,  I  think,  though  I  may  be  wrong. 

Question,  Was  any  effort  made  to  rescue  Prater  f 

Answer,  I  was  sheriff  at  the  time,  and  living  about  t^n  miles  from  here  at  Jones's 
Bluff*.  I  never  knew  it  until  10  o'clock  the  next  day.  I  was  away  on  official  duty, 
and  when  I  got  here  it  was  12  or  2  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to 
start  after  men  who  had  been  twelve  hours  before  ;  and  if  I  had  started  I  couldn't  have 
got  anybody  to  go,  unless  ho  was  forced  to,  and  when  a  man  is  forced  to  do  a  thing  he 
never  sees  anything,  except  what  he  can't  get  around. 

Question.  Were  the  people  afraid  to  follow  these  disguised  bandd  f 

Anstcer,  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  would  you  go  into  a  den  of  lions  that  you  didn't 
know  anything  about  T 

Question.  Your  impression  is  that  there  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity from  fear. 

Answer.  From  fear ;  nothing  else  in  the  world.  They  were  as  true  and  brave  men  as 
ever  miule  a  track  in  the  dirt,  and  when  the^^  see  an  open  enemy  they  will  trj^  as  long 
as  anybody  in  the  world  to  meet  him  ;  but  when  they  are  liable  to  be  bushwhacked  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  they  are  not  going.  That's  the  fact.  It's  no  use  to  disguise  the 
matter  ;  I  speak  plainly  ^  it's  no  use  to  call  a pot  by  any  other  name,  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  TJiat  is  a  question  of  taste. 

The  Witness.  It  is  ;  but  who's  to  judge-! 

Question.  Have  you  known  any  other  cases  of  violence  committed  by  bands  of  men 
in  disguise,  in  this  county  ? 

Answei:  I  have  heard  of  a  negro  up  hero  in  Sumter  County  that  had  his  ears  cut 
off.    fle  was  severely  treated  by  somebody,  but  who  they  were  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Where  was  that  ? 
^Answer,  At  Sumterville. 

Question,  When  was  that  1 

Answer,  Between  this  and  last  spring  court — about  six  months,  sir. 

Question,  What  was  done  to  him  f 

Answer,  Ho  was  severelv  beaten  and  his  ears  were  cut  off. 

Question,  Who  was  that  done  by  ;  was  it  understood  to  be  hfr  disguised  men  ? 

Answer,  That  was  the  report,  but  I  never  heard  how  it  was  done. 

Question,  You  heard  whether  it  was  done  by  one  man  or  several  men  f 

Answer,  I  know  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  two  or  three,  or  several. 

Question,  What  is  the  negro's  name  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  the  name,  sir ;  I  heard  it. 

Question,  Is  he  living  in  the  county  here  ? 

Answer.  I  presume  he  is.    I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Question.  Has  any  one  ever  been  punished  for  that  f 
,  Answer.  I  have  heard  of  no  one  being  punished.  I  know  there  is  a  true  bill  against 
certain  parties  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  that  oflense.  I  can't  tell  whether  that  is  the 
Same  case  or  not.  I  have  a  true  bill,  but  I  can't  disclose  that  to  you.  I  am  an  officer 
of  the  law  ;  but  it  is  said  that  two  men  are  indicted  for  cutting  off  that  negro's  ears, 
I>ut  I  can't  tell  you  about  that.  When  a  man  is  under  indictment  there  is  a  hundred  dol- 
lars' fine  and  imprisonment  to  it  if  ho  tells. 

.  Question,  I  suppose  you  would  be  safe  in  disclosing  any  matters  to  this  committee 
Under  the  oath  which  has  been  administered  to  you,  so  that  you  can  speak  freely  of 
the  facts. 

Answer.  I  presume ;  that's  my  notion.  From  all  I  gather,  there  is  an  indictment 
against  them,  and  I  have  a  capias  for  them,  which  may  be  served  as  soon  as  I  get  hold 
of  it. 

Question.  Was  the  negro  who  was  mutilated  before  the  grand  jury  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  I  don't  know  the  negro.    It  is  only  hearsay  with  me. 
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Question.  Yon  may  state  to  the  committee  any  other  acts  of  violence  which  have  oc- 
curred since  you  have  been  in  the  county. 

Answer .  There  was  a  negro  taken  out  of  jail  here,  by  the  name  of  Jasper,  before  I 
was  sheriff.  The  military  had  control  then,  and  never  found  out  about  it.  They  took 
up  three  or  four  citizens  here,  and  carried  them  to  Selma,  and  finally  turned  them  out 

Question.  What  was  done  with  Jasper,  when  he  was  taken  out  of  jail? 

Answer.  Ho  was  taken  out  and  hung  and  shot. 

Question.  What  was  his  offense  f 

Anstcer.  He  had  committed  an  outrageous  mnrder.  He  shot  a  man  at  the  Cross- 
roads store  up  here.  It  was  proved  on  him,  and  he  acknowledged  it.  He  robbed  him, 
too,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  some  tobacco  and  whisky  and  cigars, 
and  one  thing  and  another. 

Question.  When  did  that  occur  f 

Answer.  Some  time  in  1868. 

Question.  Was  any  one  arrested  for  it  f 

Answd'.  Yes,  sir,  we  had  a  big  triaL  This  man  Jasper  was  arrested  and  had  a  trial, 
and  was  taken  out  and  hung. 

Question.  Was  anybody  arrested  for  taking  Jasper  out  and  hanging  him  ? 

Answo',  No,  sir ;  nobody  knew.    It  was  Ime  all  these  other  offenses  committed. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Did  you  not  say  that  a  number  of  citizens  were  taken  np  to  Selma  for  thatf 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Question.  By  the  military  f 
Ansioer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  That  were  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Jasper  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  but  wore  suspected.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Question.  What  were  they  taken  to  Selma  for  f 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Question.  They  came  home  again  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  no  trouble.  After  they  were  incarcerated  here  and 
iaken  to  Sehna,  they  were  released. 

Question.  Was  there  any  evidence  against  them  f 

Answa'.  None,  that  I  heard  of. 

Question.  Do  any  other  instances  occur  to  you  f 

Ansicei'.  None  now,  according  to  my  memory. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  or  any  negroes  being  whipped  in  the  county  ? 

Ansivcr.  There  are  many  things  said.  1  go  on  the  principle  of  not  believing  any- 
thing I  hear,  nor  the  half  I  see. 

Question.  I  am  not  desiring  you  to  confine  yourself  to  things  lying  within  your  own 
knowledge,  but  ask  for  any  fact  which  you  know  from  information,  where  you  thiftk 
the  information  is  reasonably  reliable. 

Ansiver.  I  see  by  the  capiases  I  have  in  hand,  that  there  have  been  several  charged 
with  jissault  with  intent  to  murder,  and  so  on.  They  will  be  attended  to  at  the  proper 
time.    As  to  the  circumstances,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  negroes  having  been  whipped  by  bodies  of  men  in  the 
night-time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  recollect  now. 

Question.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  cascS  of  violence  you  have  heard  off 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  I  recollect  now. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Mr.  Sheriff,  did  you  hear  of  the  killing  of  a  man  named  Burke  ? 

Answer.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  forgot  about  that ;  Richard  Burke,  and  another  one  there  also. 
That  was  at  Gainesville.  He  was  shot  in  a  bar-room.  Both  of  these  cases  were  at 
Gainesville. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  were  the  particulars  of  Burke's  case  ? 

Ansiver.  1  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  I  heard  that  they  went  to  his  house; 
lie  lumped  out  of  a  second-story  window,  and  they  killed  him  about  fifty  yards  &om 
his  house. 

Question.  When  did  that  occur  f 

Answer.  It  was  twelve  months  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  What  was  he  accused  off 
Answer,  I  have  no  more  idea  than  you  have. 


y 
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By  the  CnAiiOiAN : 

Question.  Was  Biirke  a  colored  man  f 

Atmcer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  the  representative  from  this  conuty. 

Question.  Was  he  at  that  time  f 

Ansicer.  His  time  had  expired,  I  think,  or  was  about  to  expire. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  of  what  he  was  accased  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Speak  of  the  other  case. 

Answer.  It  was  a  negro  boy  sitting  in  a  bar-room  up  there  in  Gainesville.  He  was 
shot  in  broad,  open  daylight.  Nobody  saw  him,  or  who  killed  him,  or  how  he  came  to 
die,  except  that  it  was  by  a  gun-shot  or  pistol-shot  wound  from  somebody's  hand.  I 
don't  know  who  did  it. 

Question,  I  believe  you  have  stated  already  that  Burke  was  killed  in  the  night- 
time ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  other  was  killed  in  the  day-time. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  whether  there  were  more  than  one  concerned  in  the 
killing  of  Burke  f 

Answer.  Several,  I  understand,  sir. 
.    Question.  Did  you  understand  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not  f 

A.nsw€t\  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bucku:y  : 

^lestion.  Was  Richard  Burke  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  was.    I  think  his  time  had  about  expired. 

Question.  You  never  heard  anything  alleged  against  him  f 

^nstcer.  1  knew  him  by  sight.  He  was  a  slave  of  one  of  my  mdst  intimate  friends, 
•Judge  Rcavis. 

Question.  Any  account  Judge  Reavis  would  give  of  him  you  would  think  would 
l>^  correct? 

Answer.  O,  yes,  sir ;  in  every  respect. 

t^uestion.  This  man  Choutteau,  of  whom  you  spoke,  had  been  warned  to  leave  the 
coTiutry  before  he  was  shot,  had  he  not  f 

-Answer.  I  can't  say  that.  I  was  a  stranger  here,  and  I  don't  know.  I  was  at 
Jc>iies\s  Bluflf,  broken  up,  like  everybody  else,  by  the  war,  and  was  trying  to  make  a 
li.'ving.    He  may  have  been,  and  he  may  not  have  been. 

^^uestion.  You  uudei'stood  that  this  man  Coblentz  was  shot  at  Choutteau's  house  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  understood  it  was  guarding  Choutteau. 

Question.  After  he  had  received  a  notice  to  leave  f 

Answer.  1  can't  tell  you  anything  about  the  notice ;  but  Choutteau  lived  above  here 
a-T>out  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  rather  in  north-middle  Sumter,  and  he  quit  the  place  there 
i^x:i.cl  came  down  here,  and  this  man  Coblentz  was  killed  in  his  house. 

By  Mr.  Bi^UR : 

€)ttestion.  Who  was  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  killing  of  this  negro,  Zeke 
igh? 

Answer.  God  only  knows. 
t^nestion.  Did  not  suspicion  attach  to  anybody  f 
^mwer.  I  am  the  only  man,  I  reckon,  that  saw  them  face  to  face,  sir. 
Question.  Was  CoUins's  brother  in  this  town  at  or  about  that  time  ? 
Answer.  If  he  was,  I  didn't  know  him  ;  if  I  were  to  meet  him  now  I  wouldn't  know 

Question.  Have  you  heard  that  he  was  in  town  the  day  before  this  occurrence  f 

^nsxcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  it  t 

Answer.  If  he  had  been,  I  certainly  would  have  picketed  a  guard  over  that  jail. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  it  since  f 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  have  not ;  I  would  not  know  the  man  if  I  saw  him.  I  heard  no- 
Vxxly  say  he  was  here.  He  was  in  this  town  after  his  brother  was  killed,  about 
txvelve  months  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  this  negro  High  continue  to  make  his  outcries  as  he  was  taken  out 
of  jail  f 

Answer.  All  thejbime  until  these  men  pulled  him  out  of  the  cell  and  choked  him 
^own.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Question.  Did  his  outcries  cease  after  he  left  the  jail  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  almost  everybody's  would  if  it  had  been  choked  down. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  The  crime  for  which  he  was  arrested  was  the  killing  of  Collins  T 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question,  Whom  ho  killed  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  arrest  him  on  a  warrant  ? 
Anstc(jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Resisting  and  killing  an  officer  in  the  act  of  performing  his  duty  in  the 
character  of  an  official  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  say  that  at  the  time  for  the  court,  in  the  spring,  there  was  no  coort 
hekl  here  f 
Answer,  None  at  all. 

Question,  It  has  been  stated  before  this  committee  by  the  wife  of  this  man  High  or 
Williams  that  he  was  attacked  by  Ku-Klux,  and  that  Collins  was  a  Ku-Klux,  and  that 
they  went  there  in  disguise. 

Answa\  I  don^t  know  but  one  man  by  the  name  of  Collins,  and  he  is  a  dead  man, 
that  had  any  connection  with  it.  If  dead  folks  can  come  back  and  go  with  the  Ku- 
Klux,  it  is  more  than  I  know.    His  brother  I  don^t  know  anything  about. 

Question,  I  am  not  talking  about  his  brother,  but  what  the  wife  of  this  Ezokiel  High 
stated  to  this  committee.  She  said  that  Collins  was  killed  in  the  act  of  Ku-Kluxiug 
her  house. 

Answer,  1  don't  know  anything  about  that.    I  can't  tell  you. 

Question,  Do  you  not  know  that  he  went  there  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  with  a  war- 
rant in  his  pocket  to  arrest  High  f 

Answer.  I  do,  sir. 

Question.  And  these  negroes  are  incapable,  I  suppose,  of  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween an  officer,  with  a  posse,  and  a  Ku-Klux  ? 

Answer,  Certainly ;  of  course.  They  didn't  see  the  warrant.  They  shot  the  man 
before  hejshowed  him  auything.  My  understanding  before  that  was  that  he  was 
killed  as  he  rode  up  to  the  fence. 

Question,  She  gave  the  names  of  Farris  Beville,  John  Farris,  Billy  Hillman,  !jobn 
Myers,  Rafo  Grayson,  and  Jake  McCrce,  as  the  men  who  accompanied  Collins  at  the 
time  he  was  killed.    She  said  they  were  a  party  of  Ku-Klux  who  went  there. 

Answer,  As  to  that  1  cannot  tell.    Name  them  again. 

Question.  Farris  Beville. 

AnswfT.  I  know  that  is  not  so.  He  is  a  magistrate  himself,  and  would  not  have 
gone  there. 

Question,  John  Farris. 

Answer,  I  can  state  in  my  judgment  John  Farris  was  not  there. 

Question,  Billy  Hillman. 

Answer,  I  didn't  see  him.  I  never  went  about  the  place  until  the  parties  came  back, 
and  I  didn't  see  who  the  parties  were. 

Question,  John  Myers. 

Answer.  I  know  John  Myers.    Whether  he  was  in  the  crowd  I  can't  tell  you. 

Question.  Jack  McCree. 

Answer.  He  went  with  them  under  these  circumstances,  as  he  told  me  about  it  after- 
wards. He  w-as  farming  in  the  swamp  himself,  and  the  day  we  all  went  down  there, 
Sunday,  he  had  been  down  to  his  farm.  He  came  out  of  the  swamp,  and  he  met  that 
party,  and  they  asked  him,  "  Jack,  go  back  with  us  in  the  swamp ;  we  are  going  down 
for  a  certain  thing."  He  says,  "  Boys,  I  am  not  going  a  damned  foot."  Some  of  them 
said,  well,  he  was  a  damned  coward,  or  something  of  the  kind.  He  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
if  you  believe  I  am  a  coward,  get  down  here,  every  one  of  you,  aud  I'll  show  you  damn 
quick  that  I  can  whip  you  ;  but  I  am  not  going  in  the  swamp,  because  of  the  negroes 
getting  hold  of  me.  It  is  no  time  to  go  in  the  swamp,  because  it  is  night,  and  there 
IS  no  time  to  go."  They  kept  at  him  until  he  says,  "  I'll  show  you  I  can  go  as  far  as 
anybody  else/'  and  he  turned  around  and  goes  back  with  them.  He  never  got  to  ^tho 
house  this  man  Collins  was  shot  and  killed  at.  He  turned  around  and  came  back  out 
of  the  swamp.  That  is  the  part  he  took  in  it.  That  I  got  from  them.  They  made 
him  mad,  so  he  got  do>vn  ami  offered  to  fight  any  of  them  in  the  road.  That  was  Jack 
McCree. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  shot  down  by  Ku-Klux  at  Billy  McCree's 
house? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Billy  McCree's  field,  not  his  house. 

Question,  How  was  that  f 

Answer,  I  don't  know.  God  knows  it  was  no  man  that  belonged  to  my  posse  that 
I  had  out. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  killed  for  f 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Was  he  a  white  man  who  was  kiUed  ? 

Answer.  It  was  a  negro. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  When  was  that  f 
Answer.  About  the  same  time—July,  a  year  ago ;  at  the  time  of  the  Belmont  row. 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  What  was  ho  killed  for  t 

Answer.  I  don^t  know.  I  will  give  yon  tho  circnmstances,  I  don't  remember  all  the 
ciicumstances,  but  after  this  man  Collins  was  killed,  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday 
there  Wi^  a  crowd  went  in  there  to  get  the  body  from  the  negroes,  and  during  this 
time,  on  Monday,  as  far  as  I  remember,  that  they  went  in  to  get  the  body,  and  tho 
negroes  refused  to  give  it  up.  A  man  rode  to  uncle  Billy  McCree's  field.  He  was  in 
the  field  bimself,  trying  to  get  some  hogs  out.  The  man  rode  up,  and  called  to  the 
negro,  raised  his  gun,  and  shot  him,  and  he  called,  "  Don't  shoot  me,  for  God's  sake, 
Massa,  I  haven't  done  nothing ;"  but  he  shot  him,  apd  the  negro  ran  a  little  ways,  and 
he  shot  him  again.  The  old  man,  Billy  McCree,  came  up  a  minute  afterward,  and  this 
man  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  and  he  says,  "  What  in  the  name  of  God  did  you  shoot 
that  nigger  for  f  He  is  one  of  the  best  niggers  in  the  country."  The  man  said  he 
didn't  cafe  a  God  damn ;  He  was  a  hundred  miles  from  home ;  he  was  going  to  kill 
Bomebody,  and  he  didn't  care  who  it  was.  Old  man  Billy  McCree  took  the  negro  homo 
Tfith  him,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  afterward.  When  you  meet  Bill  McCree  you  will 
see  that  he  is  the  very  embodiment  of  truth.  I  asked  him  who  that  man  was.  I 
said,  '*  I  don't  think  there  is  a  solitary  man  under  God's  heavens  that  I  have  here  as  a 
posse  that  would  commit  any  such  act."  He  says,  "  Doctor,  I  don't  know  him,  and  if 
God  will  forgive  me,  I  don't  want  to  know  him.  He  is  a  man  I  don't  want  to  know. 
I  have  seen  no  such  man  in  your  crowd."  I  told  him  to  look  around  and  tell  me  who 
it  was.  1  told  him  if  he  found  out,  and  God  let  me  live,  I  would  arrest  the  man,  if  he 
didn't  stay  there  two  hours;  I  would  carry  him  there  to  jail.  It  seems  that  this  man 
took  right  off  on  the  road,  and  left  the  place,  and  went,  nobody  knows  where.  He 
gave  mo  a  description  of  the  man  ;  I  was  acquainted  with  nearly  everybody  around 
tbere,  and  no  man  there  suited  the  description  at  all. 

By  tho  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  far  was  this  from  the  place  where  the  dead  body  was  lying  f 

Answer,  About  two  miles,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  ho  was  not  one  of  that  party  that  went  down  on  Mon- 
day for  the  body  ? 

Aimrcr.  Well,  sir,  of  course  he  was  not.  They  were  in  the  swamp  at  the  time  that 
negro  was  killed  ;  that's  my  recollection  now — that  the  negro  was  killed  out  there, 
while  they  were  in  the  swamp. 

Question.  This  transaction  occurred  two  miles  away  from  where  the  parties  were  f 

Anmcr.  Yes,  sir;  fully  two  miles. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  How  did  the  affair  at  Belmont  originate  that  riot! 

Ansver.  Well,  sir,  I  can  tell  you,  general,  only  what  I  hear ;  I  was  not  there.  This 
man  Dr.  Jones,  here  at  Demopolis,  commenced  it  there  by  a  speech  ho  made.  They 
got  into  a  fight,  he  and  some  other  party  there,  I  don't  remember  who,  and  Jones  got 
whipfic'd  our,  and  it  was  reported  here  to  me  that  the  negroes  were  going  to  just  clear 
out  Belmont ;  to  have  a  row  with  them  and  burn  up  the  whole  place.  That  was  the 
reason  I  went  there.    I  was  sent  there  to  keep  the  peace. 

Question.  Was  Zeke  High  engaged  in  that  riot  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  that  was  the  reason  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  issued  for  bis  appre- 
hension f 

Answer.  When  I  say  **  Yes,  sir,"  let  me  tell  you  what  I  know.  I  went  on  Tuesday 
morning  after  that  young  man  Collins  was  killed  on  Sunday  night.  I  saw  on  my  way 
I  cojjld  not  control  the  parties  if  I  went  in  the  swamp,  and  I  would  not  go.  Tuesday 
morning  I  found  tho  thing  was  waxing  pretty  warm,  and  I  told  them,  "  Let's  pick  out 
a  dozen  good  old  stagers  and  send  them  to  demand  that  body."  I  was  sheriff  and 
they  wouldn't  go  wituout  me,  and  I  rode  in  the  swamp,  as  close  as  within  forty  feet  of 
them  or  fifty.  I  rode  right  u\i  and  I  never  was  treated  more  politely  by  negroes. 
They  were  all  in  line  of  battle,  with  guns  and  everything  ready  for  a  row.  I  rode  up. 
One  of  them  came  right  up  and  said,  "  How  are  you,  Mr.  Sheriff  ?"  How  he  knew  mo  I 
don't  know. 

Question.  Who  did  that— Zeke  High! 

Answer.  No ;  some  negro,  I  don't  know  who.  I  asked,  "  What,  in  God's  name,  are  you 
doing?"  He  says,  "Mr.  Sheriff,  we  are  doing  nothing,  only  protecting  ourselves.''  I 
says,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  boys."  I  had  only  a  pocket  Derringer,  and  I  said,  "  I 
have  come  down  here  to  get  that  body."  He  says,  "  You  can  have  it  any  time  you 
want  it ;  we  are  not  here  in  defiance  of  law  at  all."  I  said,  "  What  are  you  doing  here  1 " 
He  says,  "  We  are  here  to  protect  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children."  I  says,  "  Who  is 
^*ing  to  damage  you  f  "  He  says,  "  Men  come  in  the  swamp  every  morning  and  stay 
all  ilay,  and  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  we  see  them."  I  says,  "  I,  as  the  sheriff  of  Sum- 
ter Coimty,  desire  you  to  disperse.    You  are  directly  in  defiance  of  law.    I  want  you  to 
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tell  me  uow  whether  you  are  goinc  to  disperse  or  not.  It  is  Governor  Smith's  orders.  I 
shall  control  all  these  things,  and  J  shall  doit  if  I  have  to  do  it  at  the  mouth  of  a  jj^on.*' 
They  said,  "  Certainly,  you  can  have  the  body."  I  went  with  a  wagon  on  purpose  to 
get  it,  and  after  the  wagon  left  and  all  that  crowd,  another  gentleman  and  mysiilf 
staid  and  talked  with  the  negroes  half  an  hour.  I  felt  no  more  alarm  than  I  do  now. 
They  had  no  malice  against  mo.  They  could  have  killed  me.  I  said,  "  It  is  a  perfect 
outrage  the  way  you  have  acted,"  and  I  appealed  to  them.  I  said,  "  Where  was  any 
people  getting  along  better  than  we  here  in  Sumter!"  and  the  whole  crowd  spoke 
out  in  a  perfect  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "  Nowhere,  Mr.  Sherifif."  I  says,  "  Now,  boys,  go 
to  your  homes,  and  behave  yourselves,  and  no  man  of  my  party  shall  harm  you."  You 
never  saw  negroes'  countenances  lighten  up  before  like  theirs  did.  This  man  Zeke 
High  was  standing  by  my  horse,  and  he  leaned  half  an  hour,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
on  my  horse's  neck  and  talked.  I  saw  this  man  Zeke  High  in  the  line  with  the  balance 
of  them. 

Question,  Did  you  inform  them  at  the  time  that  Collins  went  in  there  with  a  war- 
rant to  arrest  him  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  them  so. 

Qiicstion.  What  did  they  say  about  that  f 

Answer.  They  said  they  didn't  know  that.  They  didn't  know  whether  he  had  one  or 
not. 

Question.  Did  Zeke  say  then  that  he  had  killed  him  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  tell  me  he  did. 

Question.  Did  any  one  tell  you  Zeke  had  killed  h|m  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  no  one  had  made  confession  to  me,  because  if  he  had  I  would  have 
told  these  negroes  right  square  out,  "  You  go  and  bring  that  negro  to  me,"  and  I  be- 
lieve they  would  have  done  it;  that's  my  honest  conviction — that  they  would  have 
disarmed  him,  and  I  believe  I  could  have  made  them  bring  him  here  to  jail.  That's 
my  opinion  aboat  it. 

Question.  You  knew  he  had  been  killed  by  some  of  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that's  so. 

Question.  At  whose  house  was  he  killed  f 

Answer.  At  Zeke  High's. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  In  the  night  or  day-time  ? 
Answer.  In  the  night ;  soon  after  dark. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  the  negroes  say,  upon  that  occasion,  that  they  supposed  it  was  a  band 
of  Ku-Klux  f 
Atufwer.  They  didn't  know  who  it  was. 
Question.  Did  they  not  say  it  was  a  body  of  men  disguised  f 
Answer.  They  didn't  tell  me  so,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  body  of  men — I  believe  disguised— had  visited 
that  house  some  time  previous  to  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  only  just  as  I  told  you.  They  said  there  were  men  coming  in  there 
of  a  morning  and  going  out  of  a  night,  and  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  for,  and 
they  were  there  for  their  own  self-protection.  They  didn't  tell  me  anybody  had  been 
there  that  night. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Zeke  High  had  been  visited  some  time  previous  at 
night.    Did  he  not  tell  you  so  f  • 

Answei'.  I  had  him  in  jail  here  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and  Zeke  always  had  great 
conhdence  in  me,  and  wanted  to  make  confessions  to  me,  but  I  wouldn't  hear  tliem, 
because  I  know  they  would  not  bo  worth  anything.  I  wouldn't  allow  him  to  make 
any  confessions  to  me  whatever. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  But  in  this  long  conference  you  had  with  the  negroes,  sitting  upon  your 
horse,  when  they  expressea  themselves  willing  to  disperse  if  you  said  it  was  right  to 
do  so,  did  they  say  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  the  killing  of  Collins  f 

Answer.  They  told  me  he  was  killed  there.    They  didn't  say  by  whom  or  what  party. 

Question.  Did  they  say  nothing  of  tho  crowd  that  had  accompanied  Collins  there  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QucMion.  Did  they  say  they  did  not  know  who  they  were  and  whether  he  had  a  war- 
rant or  not  ? 
Answer.  I  told  them,  "You  have  acted  very  wrong.    He  was  an  officer  of  the  law." 
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They  said,  **  Mr.  Sheriff,  W6  knew  DothiDg  abont  that."    "  Well,"  said  I,  "That  makes 
the  ofTeuse  nothing  less  in  the  eyes  of  the  law." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  not  understand  from  them  that  they  supposed  this  was  a  body  of 
Kn-Klux,  in  which  Collins  was  kille<l  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  from  them,  as  they  told  me  afterward,  that  they  supposed  they 
were  the  same  men  they  had  seen  going  in  the  morning  and  at  night  coming  out  there, 
and  who  had  been  disturbing  them.    This  is  what  they  said  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Blaib  : 

Question.  Did  you  know  this  was  Zeke  High's  house  ? 

Anstcer.  Only  from  what  I  heard. 

Question.  From  whom  f 

Answer.  From  various  parties  that  passed  there  daily,  ever  since  I  lived  there,  before 
Zeke  High  ever  came  there. 

Question.  And  the  body  was  lying  in  front  of  the  house  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  out  in  the  woods.  It  had  been 
moved  from  whore  it  was  shot. 

Question.  Where  was  he  shot  f 

Anstcer.  At  the  comer  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 

Question.  At  the  comer  of  Zeke  High's  house  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  His  wife  stated  that  there  was  no  gun  fired  from  that  house  at  all  ? 

Anstcer.  O,  well,  that  is  all  stuff.  I  can  maKO  a  little  diagram  and  explain  it.  [D 
lustrating  by  marking  on  the  table.]  Here  is  Belmont  and  here  were  the  stores  up 
here.  You  come  down  and  then  turn  down  to  the  Bigby  River,  and  here  was  Zeko 
High's  house  on  the  road,  and  he  was  killed  on  the  comer  on  the  south  side  going  from 
Belmont ;  and  when  I  found  the  body  it  was  on  the  north  side,  in  the  bushes.  I  didn't 
see  the  body. 

Question.  Did  they  say  they  had  moved  it  from  where  it  was  shot  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  was  lyin^  near  the  road  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  as  lar  as  thirty  yards  from  the  road. 

Question.  Was  there  any  other  house  near  there  ? 

Answer.  None,  sir,  within  half  a  mile,  that  I  recollect  now. 

Question.  Where  does  his  brother-in-law  Peter  live  f 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  you.    Peter  who  ? 

Question,  Peter  High  or  Peter  Williams. 

Answer.  I  don't  know  him,  sir.  I  never  heard  the  name  before,  if  you  had  not  men- 
tioned it. 

Question.  What  was  Collins's  employment  ? 

Anstcer.  He  was  a  railroad  man,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  employed  by  the  railroad,  working  on  the  construction  of  the 
road? 

Answer.  He  was  employed  on  the  railroad.  I  think  he  wa«  a  brakesman  on  the  train. 
Probably  at  that  time  he  might  not  have  been,  because  he  was  here  a  few  days.  Ho 
had  been  knocking  around  town  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  he  had  been  employed  at  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  he  a  dissipated  man  f 

Answer.  To  tell  whether  he  was  or  not,  I  don't  know.  He  was  a  native  of  Tennes- 
see. I  don't  know  anything  about  him.  I  suppose  ho  was  like  many  others,  took  a 
little  more  at  times  than  was  necessary. 

Question.  Was  he  regarded  as  rather  a  wild,  reckless  man  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  rather  a  wild,  reckless  fellow  ;  that  was  my  notion,  be- 
cause I  have  met  very  few  fellows  I  could  not  take  and  make  them  quiet ;  but  ho  was 
one  of  these  damned  fools,  I  never  could  do  anything  with  him.  When  I  tried  t-o 
keep  him  out  of  the  swamp  he  wouldn't  stay  out. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  This  Doctor  Choutteau  had  lived  here  some  time,  had  he  not  ? 

Answer.  He  had  been  practicing  physic  here  long  before  the  war. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  his  making  a  prox)osition  to  his  partner  to  poison  the 
negroes,  and  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way  f 

Answer.  I  heard  such  reports,  not  to  his  partner,  but  to  the  citizens  ;  that  bO  far  as 
the  negros  were  concerned,  he  didn't  care  a  damn,  and  if  the  citizens  wanted  it  done 
he  could  damn  soon  poison  them  out  of  the  way,  or  words  to  that  amount. 

Question.  That  was  before  he  joined  the  radicals  here  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  about  the  time  the  war  closed,  I  think. 

Question.  He  was  anxious,  then,  to  go  into  a  general  poisoning  f 
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Answer,  A  general  massacre  of  the  whole  damn  crowd,  I  suppose.  I  never  saw  the 
man. 

Question.  How  was  the  proposition  he  made  treated  f 

Answer,  With  perfect  contempt ;  because  men  that  had  tre.ated  Doctor  Choutteau  as 
a  gentleman  before,  and  a  good  physician,  discarded  him  and  tohl  him  if  that  was  the 
kind  of  man  he  was  they  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  him,  because  if  he  poisoned 
negroes,  by  God,  he  might  poison  somebody  else. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  gentlemen  here  that  discarded  him  on  that  account  f 

Answer,  I  might  have,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  You  never  heard  Doctor  Choutteau  make  such  a  remark  as  thatf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  this  charge  was  made  against  him  before  he  joined 
the  radicals  f 

Answer.  As  to  what  time  he  joined  the  radicals  I  can^t  tell,  because  I  never  came 
here  until  January,  1868,  and  I  can't  tell  when  he  joined  the  radicals. 

Question.  Ho  was  a  radical  when  you  first  heard  of  these  charges  f 

Anmcei'.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Was  he  discarded  by  any  of  his  customers  prior  to  joining  the  radicals  f 
Ansiver.  Just  as  soon  as  he  joined  the  radicals  everybody  quit  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Did  not  they  quit  him  because  of  his  atrocious  proposition  ? 

Answa\  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  understanding.  Ho  'w;.  s  idolized,  to  tell  you  the 
honest  truth,  by  the  people  in  this  neighborhood,  where  lie  practiced  medicine,  just  as 
you  or  any  other  man  might  be  in  his  vicinity.  People  thought  when  they  died  they 
would  go  to  Doctor  Choutteau,  in  a  way,  and  when  Doctor  Choutteau  made  that  infa-' 
mous  i>ropo8ition  to  poison  the  negroes  everybody  dropped  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say,  a  moment  ago,  that  they  all  quit  him  when  he 
joined  the  radicals  T 

Answer.  About  that  time — about  the  time  he  made  that  proposition. 

Question.  Was  not  that  proposition  made  long  before  he  joined  the  radicals  ? 

Answer.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  heard ;  I  don't  know. 

Question.  I  understand  that  you  only  heard  the  charge  after  he  joined  the  radicals? 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Question.  Did  he  ever  lose  any  patrons  because  of  that ;  did  they  ever  quit  liim 
until  he  joined  the  radical  party  f 

Answer,  I  can't  tell  you,  because  I  was  not  here. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  until  he  made  that  proposition  ho  was  a  very 
popular  man  ? 

Ansicer.  He  was. 

Question.  And  when  he  made  that  j^roposition,  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  treated 
with  contemx)t,  and  he  was  treated  with  contempt  ? 

Ayistcer,  Certainly. 

Question,  And  he  then  joined  the  radicals  ? 

Answer.  That  is  my  understanding.    I  am  telling  it  as  I  heard  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  party  to  whom  he  made  that  declaration? 

Answer.  1  do  not.    I  treated  it  as  an  idle  fumor,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  all. 

Question.  Was  not  this  man  Prater,  who  shot  the  negro,  and  who  was  released,  drunk 
at  the  time  he  killed  the  negro  ? 

Answer.  He  was,  I  understood,  beastly  drunk ;  I  understand,  sir,  that  he  was  when 
he  killed  the  negro. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  his  ofifense  supposed  to  be  any  less  in  degree  because  he  waa  dmnk 
when  he  killed  the  negro  ? 

Answer.  Drunkenness,  in  this  county,  don't  excuse  a  man  from  being  hung,  if  it  is 
niurder.    Ho  would  have  been  hung,  certainly,  if  they  had  left  him  to  3ie  court. 

Question.  That  is  your  opinion? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  your  ever  heard  or  known  of  a  white  man  being  hung  for  killing  a 
iiegro  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  and  where  ? 
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^fi^irer.  Lon^  years  ago. 

Question.  Berore  the  war  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Since  the  war,  have  yon  beard  of  a  white  man  being  bang  or  punished  for 
killing  or  whipping  a  negro  ? 

Answer,  Let  me  study  a  while.  There  is  none  on  my  tongue's  end.  I  know  that  for 
minor  offenses  they  are  punished,  but  those  that  killea  the  negroes  generally  got  up 
and  dusted. 

Question.  A  ne^ro  was  of  considerable  pecuniary  value,  before  the  war,  was  he  not  ff 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  was  an  offense  against  the  owner  to  kill  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  planter  then  broueht  the  man  to  Justice  for  the  loss  of  his  slave  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  snr.    The  negro  had  no  voice  in  court  then. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Questian,  This  man  Prater  was  indicted  for  that  murder  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  by  a  grand  Jury. 
Question,  He  was  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  f 
Anstcer.  Yes,  sir,  when  he  was  taken  out. 
Question.  The  judge  had  refused  bail  f 

Answer.  I  think  he  did:  that  is  my  impression  now.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
stating  right  or  not,  but  I  think  he  refused  bail. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  said  you  knew  nothing,  personally,  about  the  matter,  but  referring 
a^^in  to  your  information  upon  the  subject,  I  will  ask  you  how  long  a  time  elapsed 
ly^tween  this  proposition  which  was  imputed  to  Doctor  Choutteau,  of  poisoning  the 
xiegroes,  and  his  joining  the  radical  party. 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  sir.    I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  heard  since 
X  came  here.    It  is  all  hearsay  to  me.    I  never  saw  Choutteau ;  but  that  was  the  com- 
xxkon  rumor  and  report  through  the  land,  that  he  proposed  to  the  citizens  that  he  could 
o]«an  the  damned  negroes  out  damn  quick ;  that  he  could  poison  them  out. 
Question.  Was  that  soon  after  the  war  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    I  didn't  understand  at  what  particular  time;  I  can't  tell  you  that. 
Question,  When  was  it  your  understanding  that  he  Joined  the  republican  party  f 
Answer,  I  didn't  understand  that. 
Qusstion.  Was  he  a  radical  when  you  came  here  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir,  kicking  up  the  devil  all  over  the  country. 
Question.  You  came  in  1868  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  30th  January,  1868. 

Question.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  Joined  the  radical  party  very  soon  after  making  a 
X^x-oposition  to  poison  all  the  negroes  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  don't  know.    He  either  Joined  the  radical  party  in  1865, 
XQ66,  or  1667. 

Question.  He  had  lost  all  his  patrons  when  you  came  here  f 
Answer.  Nobody  cared  anything  about  Doctor  Choutteau  when  I  came. 
Question.  Did  you  understand  that  it  was  purely  on  account  t)f  this  proposition  to 
kison  the  negroes,  or,  coupled  with  it,  the  fact  that  he  had  joined  the  radical  party  f 
Anmcer.  I  could  not  tell  you  why,  for  I  don't  know  how  it  was.    I  suppose  tnat  the 
^^ople — the  neighbors — had  been  by  him  long  enough  to  know  he  was  not  the  right 
^^=Liia  of  a  man.    If  he  would  poison  one,  by  God,  he  would  poison  another,  and  they 
K^K^ferred  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

n         Question.  You  never  heard  that  he  did  poison  any  one,  did  you  f 
Answer.  O,  no,  sir. 

<iuestion.  Did  he  leave  here  because  he  could  no  longer  find  employment  f 
Answer.  1  think  he  did,  and  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  scalp,  I  reckon. 
ij^uestion.  About  what  time  did  he  leave  ? 
^     Answer.  I  think,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  it  was  about  the  spring  of  1869  he  left  here, 
t^hink  it  was  the  same  year  I  came  to  the  sheriff's  office,  in  the  fall ;  might  have  been 
or  earlier. 


By  Mr.  RiCB : 

Question.  Was  there  any  radical  party  in  this  county  before  1867  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Huestiott.  Before  the  reconstruction  acts  passed  f 

uinswer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  there  was  in  South  Carolina.    I  lived  there  nine  years  ago. 
*>  suppose  it  was  in  every  other  State  the  same  way. 

Question.  How  many  white  men  are  there,  that  yon  call  radicals,  in  Sumter  County  f 
Ansic^.  Mighty  few. 

100  A 
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Qtiesti&n.  Po  you  know  any  T 

Answer,  I  know  some  they  call  radicals.  They  call  onr  probate  judge  here  a  radi- 
cal, bat  he  and  I  are  almost  down  with  the  same  disease — ^we  are  old-line  whigs.  I 
know  I  am  honest  in  it,  and  I  think  he  is. 

Question.  Besides  him  who  are  there  f 

Answer.  There  are  a  few  others ;  one  down  at  Gktinesville.  By  picking  out  here  and 
there,  I  might  find  fifteen  or  twenty  in  this  county,  and  there  may  be  a  good  many,  for 
if  they  are  radicals  they  are  generally  sharp  enough  to  keep  it  to  themselves. 

Question.  I  am  speaking  of  those  bold  and  open  ia  their  profession  of  principles. 
How  many  are  there  f    Are  they  not  as  scarce  as  hens'  teeth  f 

Answer.  Not  so  damned  soaroe  as  that. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  These  old-line  whigs  do  not  like  to  be  called  democrats  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nor  radicals  either.  I  am  one  raised  aad  dyed  in  the  wool— an  old- 
line  whig,  and  nothing  else. 

Qu^tion.  How  many  colored  voters  are  there  in  the  county  f 

Answer.  I  think  about  two  thousand  colored  voters^  and  about  twelve  hundred  white 
voters. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Did  you  have  an  election  last  year  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  we  had  last  year  for  the  legislature. 

Question.  Which  way  did  this  county  go  f 

Ansiver.  It  went  democratic  by  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  minority,  I  think,  sir. 
It  was  in  November,  1870,  for  the  legislature. 

Question.  Did  the  colored  men  generally  vote  f 

Answer.  Yea,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  vote  the  democratic  ticket  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  standing  right  there  in  the  court-house,  and  my  business  was 
to  keep  everything  fair  and  square  and  easy,  and  everybody  came  in  and  voted  fairly 
and  sqaarely,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Question.  Did  the  colored  men  express  themselves  in  favor  of  the  democrats  as  against 
the  republicans  f 

Answer.  They  did,  sir,  to  me ;  every  single  one  of  them.  It  was  the  most  peaceable, 
quiet  election  I  ever  saw  in  any  place.  I  have  been  to  elections  over  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  go  about  anywhere.  I  never  saw  a  more  peaceable,  quiet  election  in  mv 
life.  I  didn't  see  anybody  with  whisky  in  them  that  I  know  of.  Of  course  we  didn^t 
have  that  sort  of  thing  here.  The  day  before  the  election  the  whisky-shops  were 
shut  up. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  What  political,  moral,  or  other  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  negro 
voters  f 

Ansicer.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  did.  You  saw  that  negro  I  had  here  in  the  room 
awhile  ago  ?  He  was  considered  a  big  bobishee  with  the  radicals  when  I  came.  He  is 
as  sharp  as  any  negro.  I  brought  him  in  here,  into  the  sherifTs  office,  and  after  they 
saw  how  good  he  was,  they  said  he  was  exactly  right.^  I  sent  for  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  me  and  him  took  a  drink  together. 

Question.  You  and  the  ^egro  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that's  bully  for  an  old-line  whig  and  southerner!  Bring  him  in 
here  and  ask  him.  I  said  to  him,  '*How  are  you  going  to  vote  ?"  I  told  hira,  "I  am 
your  friend  ;  if  you  can't  do  anything  for  me,  don't  go  against  me,  by  God."  He  says,  "  I 
won't."  I  tell  you  he  is  a  ucgro  you  can  tie  to  wnen  he  tells  you  anything,  and  if  a 
man  gets  into  the  Bherifi''s  office  here,  he  can't  run  the  machine  without  his  sort  here 
among  the  negroes.  He  came  here  next  morning  with  a  democratic  ticket  in  his  hand 
and  put  it  in  the  box,  and  he  said  to  me,  **  Doctor,  I  wouldn't  do  that  for  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  but  you  have  been  a  friend  to  me,  and  I  will  stand  by  you." 

Question.  Did  he  vot-e  for  yon,  or  all  the  ticket  ? 

Answer.  Voted  for  the  whole  ticket.  I  was  not  a  candidate.  He  voted  for  mo  be- 
cause I  was  his  friend. 

Question.  Did  he  induce  others  to  vote  that  way  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  he  did.  I  know  he  chawed  up  an  old  man  here  in  town 
as  bad  an  any  man  you  ever  saw — old  Uncle  Billy  Ustick. 

Question.  If  your  man  had  voted  the  republican  ticket  that  day  you  would  not  have 
discharged  him  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  have  cared  whether  he  voted  for  hog  or  dog. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Qii^tion.  How  did  they  vote  in  the  presidential  election,  in  1868  f 
Answer.  They  went  radical  right  square  along  for  Grant. 
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Question.  Thioaghoat  the  county  f 
Answer,  Yes,  air. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QuesUon,  How  large  a  majority  did  Grant  receive  7 
Answer,  I  do  not  remember. 
Question,  Two  thousand? 

Answer,  I  don't  remember.    I  know  I  lost  my  ticket  in  the  row.    I  voted  for  Seymour 
and  Blair,  and  got  beat. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QuesHan.  I  have  a  memorandum,  and  I  think  this  is  the  vote :  The  number  of  votes 
CASt  in  the  Grant  election  was  3,965 ;  in  the  governor's  election,  3,493. 
Answer.  There  has  been  a  steady  falling  on, 

Qnestion,  Grant  received  2,927,  Sevmour  869,  making  Grant's  minority  upward  of 
^OOO.  Smith  received  1,790,  and  Lindsay  1,825— that  was  in  1870 — which  made  a  dem- 
cx^xatic  majority  of  how  much  f 

Answer.  It  was  717,  as  well  as  I  recollect. 

"The  Chairman.  There  was  a  change  of  votes  in  two  years  of  about  twenty-seven 
txvandred. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

^u€sii<m.  What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  the  colored  people  in  this  county  as 
i^l^orersf 

Answer,  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  I  will  furnish  a  fair  showing.  The  natnre  of  a 
r&^gro  is  to  get  out  of  all  the  labor  he  can.  Others  do  well,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
c^omirse. 

^u4xtion.  Their  general  conduct  has  been  good  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  were  let  alone  by  unprincipled  scoundrels — those  here  are 
i^^tives — and  if  let  alone,  they  would  be  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  could  be,  taking  the 
>^£ar  into  consideration. 

^^nesti&n.  Do  you  have  anv  trouble  in  executing  processes  among  them  f 

Answer,  Not  a  particle ;  because  I  always  send  that  man  Adam,  that  I  just  spoke 
l=x>at,  after  them  with  the  paper,  and  I  lie  down  quietly  as  though  I  had  them  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  You  mean  your  colored  man  Adam  f 
^^nswer.  Yes,  sir ;  my  colpred  boy  Adam. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

^itesUan,  You  never  have  to  raise  a. posse  in  order  to  arrest  a  colored  man  f 

^^nswer.  No,  sir ;  he  is  posse  enough. 

Question,  Do  you  think  there  was  any  need  of  taking  such  a  posse  to  arrest  High  f 

^^linrer.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  I  was  summoned  down  there  as  sheriff  to 
p  peace  and  quiet,  and  they  got  up  this  warrant,  and  wanted  me  to  go  into  that 
a^^C!'4imp  about  sundown,  when  they  got  the  warrant  fixed  up ;  and  I  refused  to  ^o,  because 
^  "^as  advised  by  the  old,  steady  people  not  to  go  in  there,  because  it  was  an  intermina- 
^^^  swamp,  and  the  sequel  proved  that  it  was  the  damndest  palmetto  brake  that  you 
<^^=>^1d  find.  I  can  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  there,  and  whip  out  any  army  that 
^^"t^es  to  get  in  there.  I  told  this  man  Collins  not  to  go  in  there,  but  he  would  still  go 
**^    there. 

^uestUm,  Do  you  not  think  he  could  have  arrested  that  man  in  the  day-time,  without 
*  ^Mssef 

Answer,  I  would  have  tried  it  next  day.  I  could  not  have  told  what  state  of  excite- 
^^nt  the  negroes  were  in,  but  if  he  had  resisted  it,  I  would  have  put  all  my  men  in, 
^  ^    aU  hazarcb,  because  he  would  have  been  resisting  a  lawful  officer. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  October  30, 1871. 

^OHN  G.  HARRIS  sworn  and  examined. 

*rhe  Chairman.  This  witness  being  called  by  the  minority,  I  will  ask  General  Blair 
^"^  examine  hun. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 
Question,  Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  profession  f 
Answer,  I  reside  at  Livingston,  Alabama,  and  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
Qicc<<um.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  f 
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Answer,  Since  1866,  in  tbis  place. 

Question.  Yua  are  a  native  of  Alabama,  I  believe? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Were  yoa  in  the  confederate  army  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  happen  to  know  in  the  confederate  army,  daring  the  war,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Dr.  Blackiord  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Question,  Was  he  a  surgeon  T 

Answer,  He  was  recognized  as  a  surgeon  in  the  confederate  army,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  recollect  that  he  was  court-martialed  and  dismissed,  and  for  what 
offense  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  will  state  all  the  facts  that  I  know  concerning  the  matter.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  time  the  trial  occurred ;  but  while  at  Vicksbur^h,  the  latter  part 
of  1862  or  first  part  of  1863,  he  called  on  me,  knowing  me ;  I  was  his  attorney  before 
the  war  in  Greensport,  where  I  lived.  He  came  to  see  me  to  defend  him  before  the 
court-martial,  stating  the  charges  that  were  preferred  against  him — some  of  the  charges ; 
I  didn't  see  the  charges — and  among  other  things,  the  principal  charge  was,  selling 
medicines  that  had  been  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  That  was  one  of  the 
charges ;  I  do  not  remember,  but  that  was  the  principal  charge  that  he  told  me  about. 

Question.  Medicines  and  liquors  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  liquors,  probably,  he  mentioned  the  whisky,  particularly. 

Question.  Was  he  convicted  on  the  charges  T 

Anstcer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know,  general,  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  he  was  dismissed 
the  service.  I  know  he  left  there,  and  never  entered  the  service  any  more  to  my 
recollection. 

Question.  He  could  not  have  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  on  those  charges  unless  he 
had  been  a  commissioned  officer  f 

Answer.  1  think  not,  sir,  under  the  regulations  ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  the  con- 
federate regulations. 

Question,  What  was  his  character  in  the  army — ^good,  bad,  or  indifferent  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  good  man  among  those  of  us  who 
knew  him. 

Question.  His  character  was  bad  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  considered  it  so. 

Question,  You  have  been  living  here,  you  say,  since  1866  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  been  engaged  in  politics  any  f  * 

Answer,  Some  little,  sir ;  last  year  only. 

Question,  Were  you  a  candidate  for  Congress  last  year  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hays.    I  canvassed  this  district. 

Question,  Was  there  a  large  number  of  colored  people  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in 
this  region  of  country? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  good  large  number. 

Question,  How  were  their  votes  procured — by  any  intimidation,  or  threats,  or  coercion  ? 

Answer.  None  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  will  state  that  I  was  here  on  the 
election  day,  at  this  place,  and  we  all  took  a  hand.  The  colored  people  and  the  white 
people  ail  took  a  hand  in  electioneering,  and  the  colored  people  electioneered  for  their 
candidate — the  opposition  candidate,  the  republican  candiaate — with  as  much  zeal, 
energy,  and  activity  as  the  white  people  did. 

Qwstion.  I  observe  that  there  was  a  considerable  change  of  the  vote  in  this  county, 
especially  ;  tbat  is  to  say,  there  was  a  very  largely  increased  democratic  vote  and  a 
largely  diminished  republican  vote ;  it  has  been  asserted  tbat  the  negroes  were  in- 
timidated and  compelled  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Ariswer.  Well,  sir,  nothing  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  brought  to  my  knowledge — 
nothing;  no  intimidation  upon  either  side;  upon  the  contrary,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  an  election  pass  off  more  quietly  and  more  agreeably  than  the  election  did  at  this 
place,  and  at  any  other  place  in  this  county.  If  there  was  any  disturbances  in  any 
way,  or  any  threats  or  intimidation,  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  nor  has  it  ever  come  to  my 
knowledge,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Question,  The  democrats  mode  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain  the  negro  vote,  by  reason- 
ing with  them  and  by  appeals  to  them  ? 

Answer.  In  this  county  there  was  a  very  energetic  canvass,  sir,  and  the  colored  peo- 
ple were  invited  to  come  out  and  listen.  I  remember  the  night  before  the  election  here 
we  had  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  in  this  house ;  at  which  time  several  colored  peo- 
ple made  speeches,  and  there  was  a  general  mixing  and  mingling  of  the  white  people 
and  black  people,  and  all  seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits  and  in  good  humor,  and  there 
was  a  good  many  colored  people  in  the  court-house  here  who  were  opposed  to  the 
democratic  party. 
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QvtesUon.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  a  transaction  which  took  place  in  Meridian  in 
regard  to  the  Ku-Eluxine  of  a  negro  man — Adam  something  f 

Answer,  Adam  Kennard  f  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  this  much  concerning  that  transaction  : 
This  boy,  Adam  Kennard,  as  he  states  himself  to  be— I  acted  as  his  attorney  in  that 
matter — went  to  Meridian  to  get  some  hands  to  come  here  to  work  in  this*  coauty, 
having  learned  that  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  them  there  out  of  employment.  He 
went  down,  and  out  in  the  outskirts  or  the  town  he  spent  the  night.  Some  time  dur- 
ing the  night  he  was  aroused  by  ten  or  twelve  persons  coming  in  and  taking  hold  of 
him.  The.  moon  was  shining  very  brightly,  and  he  was  carried  out  of  town,  down  into 
some  woods,  and  was  there  whipped  very  badly,  very  severely ;  his  clothes  were  taken 
o£f  of  him.    He  came  home  next  morning  and  told  me  the  facts. 

Quesium,  Is  he  here  f 

Answer.  Tes,  sir ;  he  lives  here.  He  came  home  and  told  me  the  facts,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  there  with  him  and  prosecute  the  case.  I  told  him  certainly  I  would, 
and  I  did  go  with  him.  He  stated  the  man  to  be  Daniel  Price,  who  had  lived  here,  and 
had  been  a  great  friend  of  his,  apparently.  Price  was  arrested  on  the  affidavit  of 
Adam  Kenniuxl,  which  affidavit  I  have  and  the  writ  of  arrest  and  the  bond,  under  the 
signature  of  the  justice  who  was  acting  as  a  justice  at  that  time  and  afterward  was 
kuled — ^killed  at  some  time  after  that.  Price  was  arrested,  and  the  case  came  up  for 
hearing,  and  he  was  not  read  v  for  trial ;  it  was  continued  to  the  second  time.  The 
second  day  appointed  for  trial,*  this  boy  Adam  went  with  me  the  second  time  down 
there,  and  this  man  Price  failed  to  appear,  and  forfeited  his  bond.  Adam  stated  to  me 
that  he  knew  Mr.  Price  was  the  leader.  'I  asked  him  why  he  knew,  and  he  said  that, 
in  going  out  into  the  woods,  a  bush  jerked  his  mask  off  of  his  face,  and  he  saw  him  ; 
that  he  knew  his  voice  before,  but  he  saw  him  face  to  face. 

Question.  Who  was  this  man  Price  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  he  was  a  man  who  came  here  in  1867, 1  think,  sir ;  taught  a  col- 
ored school  here. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Where  did  he  come  from  f 

Answer.  He  came  from  Wetumpka  here ;  that  was  his  native  home.  He  was  bom  in 
Wetumpka. 

Question.  Elmore  County  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  His  father  lived  there  a  long  while^  I  understand.  He  taught  a 
colored  school.    I  think,  in  1868,  he  was  elected  as  circuit  clerk. 

Question.  Was  he  a  radical  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Elected  as  a  radical  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  elected  as  a  radical  in  1868 ;  and  he  held  his  office  here  as  circuit 
clerk  until  he  left  last  year.    I  think  he  left  here  last  year,  sir. 

Question.  Were  the  other  men  who  were  with  Price  in  this  Eu-E[lux  business  white 
men  or  negroes  T 

Answsr.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  able  to  sav.  I  think  this  boy  told  me  he  thought  they 
Were  negroes ;  his  impression  was  that  they  were  negroes,  because  they  had  threatened 
bim  the  evening  previous.  The  night  he  was  whipped  they  had  threatened  to  whip 
Um  out  of  town. 

Question.  What  was  the  motive,  did  he  say,  for  Ko-Kluxing  him  or  whipping  him  ? 

Answer.  Tliey  said  to  him  that  he  should  not  come  down  there  and  take  negroes 
away ;  that  Price  intended  to  run  for  mayor,  and  that  they  wanted  them  all  there  to 
^ote.     I  know  nothing  of  these  facts  myself,  except  the  statement  of  Kennard  to  me. 

Question.  He  wanted  to  run  for  mayor  of  Meridian  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    The  trial  never  came  off;  there  was  no  investigation,  no  witnesses 
examined. 

Question.  Simply  because  he  had  forfeited  his  bond  f 
•Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  disappeared. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  is  this  Adam  Kennard  f 

u^nstcer.  He  is  acting  here  now  as  deputy  sheriff,  or  assisting  our  sheriff. 

Question.  He  is  a  strong  democrat,  is  he  not  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not.    I  hardly  know  what  he  is. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  He  was  not  at  that  time  f 

^ii^iper.  He  was  not  at  the  time,  and  he  states  that  he  has  voted  the  democratic  ticket ; 
VTobably  he  is ;  I  don't  know. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  The  sheriff  is  a  democrat? 
Ansmr.  1  can't  say  that  he  is. 
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Question.  He  votes  the  democratic  ticket  f 

Answer.  1  understand  he  says  to-day  that  he  has  never  voted  a  democratic  ticket 
and  never  expects  to.  He  has  never  told  me  that.  I  have  never  known  him  to  toU) 
the  ticket.    I  don't  know  what  ticket  he  does  vote. 

Question.  He  is  opposed  to  the  radicals,  at  all  events? 

Answer.  I  can't  say  that  he  is.    I  can't  say  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  radicals. 

By  Mr.  Bulir  : 

Question.  He  got  his  appointment  from  Governor  Smith? 

Answer.  He  received  his  appointment  from  Governor  Smith  hy  the  recommendation 
of  Charles  Hays,  because  he  consulted  with  me  before  he  made  his  application.  He 
came  here  and  consulted  with  my  partner  and  myself  in  regard  to  making  an  applica- 
tion, and  told  me  Mr.  Hays  would  recommend  him. 

Question.  Mr.  Hays  hardly  ever  recommended  any  democrats  T 

Answer.  1  never  have  known  him  to  recommend  any.  I  didn't  at  that  time,  and  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  recommended  any  democrats. 

Question.  And  Governor  Smith  very  seldom  appointed  any  democrats  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  didn't  know  of  any  democrats  that  Governor  Smith  had  ap- 
pointed at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  At  the  time  the  present  sheriff  was  appointed,  had  you  a  single  white  re- 
publican in  Sumter  County  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  we  had  men  here  who  were  regarded  as  republicans — ^white  men 
who  were  so  regarded. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  one  or  not  ? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  one ;  but  Price  was  here,  and  he  waa 
recommended  as  a  republican  and  acted  with  the  republican  party;  and  Judge  Abrama 
acted  with  the  republican  party,  and  Mr.  Meredith. 

Question.  Those  two  first-named  gentlemen  were  already  holding  office,  were  they 
not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  These  gentlemen  did  not  object  to  holding  more  than  one  office,  did  theyf 
Answer.  No,  sir.    We  had  one  radical  here  that  hela  six  offices. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Give  his  name  to  the  conmiittee  and  the  different  offices.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  record  of  that. 

Answer.  Edward  Herndon.  He  was  circuit  clerk,  register  in  chancery,  notary  pub- 
lic, justice  of  the  "pe&ce,  keeper  of  the  poor-house,  and  guardian  ad  litemy  and  I  don't 
know  if  there  was  not  another  one,  if  I  could  recollect.  I  was  thinking  of  saying  seven, 
but  there  were  six. 

Question.  Is  that  regarded  as  an  office — to  be  appointed  a  guardian  ad  litem  for  a 
minor  t 

Answer.  1  think  it  was  regarded  as  an  office  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  At  what  time  did  he  hold  six  offices  f  ' 

Answer.  Last  year  some  time,  I  understand. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  And  guardian  ad  litem  was  not  simply  in  one  case  T 
Anstver.  He  was  appointed  by  Judge  Abrams  guardian  a<2  litem  in  chief. 
Question.  In  all  cases  where  such  an  appointment  was  necessary  ? 
Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  now  register  in  chancery,  and  notary  public.    I  believe  notary 
public  and  justice  of  the  peace  go  together. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  So  you  count  that  only  one  office  ? 

Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Senator,  whether  it  is  one  office  or  two.  He  acts  as 
notary  public,  iind  then  be  is  ex-offieio  justice  of  the  peace  with  it,  so  that  he  can  put 
his  notarial  seal  to  documents  when  a  justice's  seal  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Question.  Is  a  keeper  of  the  poor-house  an  officer  who  takes  an  oath  and  gives  bond  f 

A  nswer.  He  is  appointed  by  the  commissioners'  court. 

Question.  Is  he  an  officer  who  gives  bond  and  takes  an  oath  f 

Answer.  I  don't  think  he  gives  bond,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  he  takes  an  oath.  I 
don't  think  that  he  does.  I  don't  think  he  gives  a  bond  or  takes  an  oath ;  but  we 
speak  of  the  keeper  of  the  poor-house  as  an  officer. 

Question.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  the  same  person  should  be  circuit  clerk  and  regis- 
ter in  chancery,  is  it  f 
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AiKSwer,  It  is  common  now,  sir.  I  believe. 
^iief^t<m.  Is  it  not  allowed  ander  the  law  f 

Answer,  I  think  the  law  permits  it ;  bat  then  it  is  a  distinct  office. 
Question.  The  law  allows  one  person  to  exercise  the  functions  of  both  offices  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  not  holding  these  offices  contrary  to  law,  sir.    I  think  it  is 
imder  the  laws  of  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  instances  in  which  officers,  though  members  of 
the  legislature,  have  at  the  same  time  been  Federal  officers  in  this  State — officers  in  the 
custom-house  at  Mobile,  and  at  the  same  time  representatives  from  counties  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State  f 

Answer.  I  know  that  Senator  Yordy  is  the  senator  from  this  county,  and  I  under- 
stand he  is  an  officer  in  the  custom-house  at  Mobile.  I  don't  know  that  to  be  true,  but 
I  understand  that  to  be  the  case.  He  is  not  residing  here ;  has  not  been  among  us 
since  he  has  been  elected  senator.    If  he  has,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Question.  It  has  grown  up  to  be  quite  a  practice  to  hold  a  plurality  of  offices  in  this 
State,  has  it  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  the  case  iu  our  county  here  to  some  extent,  but  I 
^on't  kno^  of  any  other  cases  than  these  I  have  mentioned— Senator  Yordy  from  this 
county  probably  holdiug  an  office  in  the  custom-house  in  Mobile.  I  don't  know  that 
tfO  be  true,  but  that  is  the  information  we  have  received  here.  And  Major  Hemdon 
field  these  offices  here. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  Is  Major  Horndon  a  republican  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  republican — acting  now  with  the  republican  party.  I  don't 
luiow  that  he  is  now  acting  with  the  republican  party.    He  was  when  he  left  here. 

Question.  Does  he  reside  now  in  Mobile  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  is  off  somewhere  in  Virginia  for  his  health.  He  went  some 
^hree  or  four  months  ago. 

Question.  He  was  appointed  circuit  clerk  after  Price  resigned  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  after  Price  resigned,  he  was  appointed  circuit  clerk. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Blackford  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  upon  these 
o^iges,  or  upon  any  of  them  f 

Answer.  I  do  not,  only  from  rumor,  report.  I  will  state,  as  I  have  stated,  that  he 
<2june  to  me  and  conversed  with  me  in  regard  to  defending  him. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  defend  him  f 

Anssoer.  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so ;  and  furthermore,  I  didn't  feel  willing  to 
defend  him. 

Question.  Did  he  not  state  to  you  as  his  counsel  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges  t 

Anssoer.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  state  that  fact.  I  hadn't  agreed  to  defend  him,  and  he 
Knerely  told  me  the  charges. 

Question.  So  he  did  not  state  to  you  the  facts  upon  which  those  charges  were  pre- 
^ieixedf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  only  stated  the* charges.  He  may  have  stated  to  me  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charges.    I  have  no  doubt  he  did  stale  that  fact ;  I  don't  remember. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  that  he  was  dismissed  the  service ;  or  may  he  have  re- 
signed? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  report  was  to  me  that  he  was  dismissed  the  service. 
*X^hat  was  the  report  in  camp.  I  can't  say  that  he  was  dismissed  the  service,  or  re- 
signed. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  Did  you  have  this  information  from  persons  on  whom  you  could  rely  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;   I  had  it  from  my  superior  officers — regimental  officers.    I  nevet 
b«ard  a  brigade  officer  or  higher  officer  speak  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  offices  of  those  who  composed  the  court-martial  say  that  f 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  trial  took  place  f 

Answer.  1  do  not,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  vote  that  was  given  in  1868  for  the  Grant  and  Colfax 
ticket,  and  the  vote  that  was  given  for  the  Seymour  and  Blair  ticket  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not,  sir.    I  do  not  remember  the  vote  that  was  given. 

Question.  Was  not  the  majority  of  the  republican  vote  that  year  something  over 
3,000  f 

Answer.  I  can't  say.  I  don't  remember.  I  will  state  this  much,  that  the  vote  as 
tecorded  in  Hodgson's  Manual  is  regarded  as  the  official  vote  of  the  county. 


^riJIection  of  tbe  oScbl 
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Q^tU«i.  He  votM  the  democratic  ticket  I  ^^  -  Z^^^^r)!^^ 

J^a,er.  I  ondereUud  beHajs  to-day  tl.»t  he  has  never  vot**"  ^.™nt  and CoUm 
and  never  eipecM  U>.  He  has  oever  tild  me  that.  I  hare  iw'  ...t,  which  received 
the  ticket.    I  dou't  know  what  ticket  he  does  vote. 

Quation.  He  is  opposed  to  the  radicals,  at  all  eventsT 

Annetr.  I  can't  say  that  he  is.    I  can't  »y  that  he  i'    ,  ^  ^^^    ^^^ 

By  Mr,  Bi.air: 

QiMwfion.  He  got  hie  appointment  from  Govf  , nnn  _«^  a-uw-  ™,™»™ 

3n»iMr.  He  rS:eivod  his  appointment  fron-  „rf',MW  and  4,500;  somewhere 

of  CbiiTles  Hays,  because  he  consaltod  wi  j-.  .  - 

came  here  and  coi. salted  with  my  partner  ^  (he  time  yon  were  a  candidatet 

tion,  and  told  me  Mr.  Hays  wonld  recoir 

Queilion.  Mr.  Hays  hardly  over  reco 

Anncer.  1  never  have  known  him  t  'i»**„      ■      «       .  »  v  j^j 

not  know  that  he  ever  reoommendf  /tf  Snmter  County,  and  how  many  did 

Quation.  And  Govfrnor  Smith  ^  '^ 

Jimcer.  Well,  air,  I  didn't  k  ,  .    ..       ,v       —  ■  .       i     • 

««iiitHl  Bt  thft  time.  ■'         i  m"  "•'  ?*"•  whether  tho  official  vote  in 

pointed  at  the  time.  >'fter  of  Congress  last  fall,  wa»  not  1,437  for 

By  Mr.  Bucklkt  ^%n™elf  t 

QNtaNo*.  At  the  time  t'  ,*!^jiidw>meodd     That  is  abont  correct,  1  reckon, 

publican  in  Snml«r  Cor  j     ■'»' 

jlnrarer.  Well, sir,  V  '>     ^,^r  ...  „.„,., 

who  were  so  regard'  ^'''^r   1  ^(*a  t  retnemher,  hut  it  was  60u  and  odd. 

Ouctlion   Do  vor    -         j^S'''g  tbcn  fiom  the  vote  east  at  tbe  presidential  election 

5««™r.  I  do  n-      :-'  .  .^Wrtrt.  not» 
recommended  »     .,■''■' '^  "^JIi*. 
acted  with  thf        'Z^;^,^ 
Qii«>lton.  T      £'i^^' 

Anmer.        '^al^'^i^'  btr'^'  smonnt.    I  remember  after  tbe  election  gentlemen 
n  ^^^%#^?|i>tbenun:iberof  votes  at  that  election  and  the  number 

,r^I^a  '&«"  "■*>  amount,  hnt  there  was  some  falling  off. 
^•'*»'  ir2i'^»'^^ii'«''  m^^M  less  thun  500. 

•Jm         rt^'t'i!^f^,eotbtr  fact  in  connection  with  that  falling  off,  wbich  I  have 

Ij^ .' ,  ,ill '"^g eatire  county,  that  a  goo<l  many  persons  had  changed  lucalitiea 

i"^-    ',  H''''J^  had  come  in  andsome  tiad  gone  out.    I  know  some  had  moved 

f  -i'i;'  " ,  i^'i^atS'  (Hale,)  and  some  bad  moveil  away. 

l>r  ''.^""L'      iDiauy  negroes  were  taken  over  to  the  Mississippi  River  for  planting 

v"^*  sir;  I  know  a  hundred  from  mj  neighborhood,  and  tho  people  abont 
ftf^.  '''''ne  people  were  a  good  deal  alarmed  there,  for  fear  so  largo  a  number 
Oj^Wj  .  jt  ttey  wonld  not  have  labor. 

"    fbe  democratic  vote  was  very  largely  increased  and  the  republican  voto 
gt^ittff^h-  decreased,  was  it  not  t 
^1^4'  y^,  Bir ;  there  was  an  increased  democratic  vote  and  a  decrease  in  (he 

fp'^niw'  And  an  actual  chnnce  in  the  result  of  some  1,500  odd  votes,  was  there  not  T 

f^.Yea,  sir  ;  I  suppose  there  was. 

^^Mii.  y*"!  *^y  y""  know  of  no  coercion  or  duress  or  oppressive  means,  or  threata 

fl^^ce  of  any  kind  influencing  that  result  I 
"^V^fT.  Nothing  in  the  world   in  this  county,    I  speak  for  this  connty  ;  I  know 
^IjQi  of  other  counties;  but  in  this  county  there  was  nothing  of  that  sort— nothing 

^fffiiiion.  If  let  alone  and  uninfluenced,  do  you  not  think  the  colored  people,  as  a 
^tieral  thing,  would  vote  tbe  republican  ticket  t 

*j,»t«T.  Well,  I  think  not,  sir.    ' 

^lored  people  here  in  recsrd  t 

tbe  republicans,  and  wbich  I  cau  srate  of  my  own  knowledge,  which  occurred  here  in 

llffo  or  1^67,  which  has  influenced  a  change. 

QMition.  That  influence  could  not  have  operated  in  1S66,  when  there  was  so  large  a 
oD^ority  cast  for  the  republican  ticket. 
.ijiuirer.  It  t)egQn  at  tbe  time — the  inflnence  begun  at  that  time. 
Qsaitiou.  Did  any  of  tho  colored  people  vote  for  tbe  Seymour  and  Blair  ticket  in 
-    1868? 

AnncfT.  Some,  sir. 

Qtitation.  Very  few,  WMe  there  not! 


\ 

V 
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\  don't  know ;  some,  I  know. 
^ow  many  registered  white  voters  had  yon  in  this  county  in  1668  f 
tijt  rememl^r,  Senator, 
"^any  have  you  now  f 
^'femember.    I  can  only  recollect  the  numbers  by  a  reference,  and  I 
call  my  attention  to  that. 
^*4  think  there  are  as  many  as  1,500  registered  white  voters  in  this 

^^  ,  eliere  are  quite  that  many ;  there  may  be  that  many. 

'^    ff  \,'  -,500  white  voters,  (if  you  have  that  number,)  what  proportion 

.  ticket,  in  your  estimation  ? 
^ir,  I  don't  know.    I  don't  think  there  are  many  vote  the  republican 


-  t 


^  ^; 


^ 


y^  ^o  you  think  there  are  a  dozen  T 

.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  in  this  county. 
.ton.  Did  you  take  special  pains  in  canvassing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  colored 
i)lef 
^Mwer.  Only,  sir,  by  addressing  them  at  the  various  precincts — those  who  came  out 
hear  me. 

^iueaUon,  Did  Major  Hays  canvass  with  youf 
^ntwer.  He  did  not. 
^iuestian.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  f 

Gnawer,  There  were  no  letters  passed  between  us — no  invitation  between  him  and 
-to  canvass  together.    It  seemed  to  be  a  mutual  agreement  that  each  one  should 
jBQself  canvass. 
4liie8tioH,  Did  he  canvass  in  this  county  at  all  f 

Anawer.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  here  or  not. 

^iuesiian.  Did  he  make  a  Single  speech  in  Sumter  County  f 
^^nawtr,  I  don't  know  that  he  did ;  I  don't  think  he  did. 
^ueation.  Was  he  not  afraid  to  come  here? 
^^Mwtr,  I  think  not. 
MimeaUon.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  been  safe  to  come  here  and  address  a  political 

)mblage  f 
^^nawer.  I  do,  sir.    I  think  if  he  had  notified  the  people  here  that  he  was  coming,  he 
luld  have  been  safe. 


By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

^ueaiion.  Were  those  treated  with  respect  who  did  speak  here  f 

^navDfr.  I  understand  some  men  acted  improperly ;  and  so  I  have  had  men  act  im- 

)perly  with  me  in  the  canvass. 
^Mestton.  Do  you  refer  to  the  time  ex-Senator  Warner  and  Governor  Smith  spoke  f 
^^Ji^trer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  the  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

^QueaHfm,  Does  Greene  County  Join  Sumter  f 
-^^nayoer.  Yes,  sir. 
^icestum.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  republican  speakers  were  in  danger  on  that 

lion  at  Entaw,  without  going  into  the  merits  at  all  f 
--Gnawer.  I  can't  say.  Senator ;  tuey  may  have  been  in  danger,  and  they  may  not  have 
^-cn.  I  will  state  this  fact :  that  there  are  a  few  men,  probably  in  tuis  county  and 
I^*^>*3bably  in  Greene  County,  for  whose  acts  the  people — the  good  people^are  not  ro- 
?X^^3n8ible.  We  have  plenty  of  people  here  and  in  Greene  County — a  very  large  m^or- 
^^^^ — who  would  protect,  ii  necessary,  under  any  circumstances,  any  republican  speaker 
''^'ifco  would  come  here  to  address  the  people. 
^ueation.  Why  did  they  not  f 

-Gnawer,  They  did  do  it  here ;  they  have  done  it  here. 
^u£st%on.  Why  did  they  not  do  it  in  Greene  County  T 
-Gnawer,  I  can't  answer  that ;  I  don't  know  of  their  disturbances  there. 
^ueaiion.  Do  they  protect  the  people  here  who  are  in  the  custody  of  the  law  f 
-Anawer,  I  suppose  they  do,  sir. 

<jueatxon.  Did  they  protect  the  negro  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  was  in  the 
^^^tody  of  the  law  under  the  control  of  the  jailer  and  sherififf 

Anawer,  I  don't  know  whether  any  one  was  alarmed  or  notified  of  anything  connected 
'^ith  that  transaction.    The  sheriff  was  here,  and  I  was  living  in  this  town.    I  was 
liere,  and,  had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  gone  to  his  assistance.    And  I  stated  that  in 
the  canvass  last  fall,  and  I  denounced  lawlessness  and  everything  of  the  sort  every- 
where I  went. 

(ivLcation.  Were  you  in  town  on  the  night  that  man  was  taken  out  of  jail  and  mur- 
dered? 
Anawer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  town  the  night  the  sheriff  reported  him  to  be  taken  away. 
(iueaiion.  You  heard  it  next  morning  f 
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Answer,  I  did. 

Question.  Did  yoa,  or  yonr  friends,  or  the  white  people  here  generally,  make  any  hue 
and  cry  and  pursnit  after  the  marderers  ? 

Answer.  The  sheriff  came  and  summoned  someone.  He  said  he  was  going  to  som- 
mon  a  posse  and  go  after  them. 

Question.  To  go  after  them,  or  to  find  the  dead  body  f 

Answer,  He  went  in  the  direction  the  party  went. 

Question,  He  stated  here  that  he  summoned  a  party  and  searched  for  the  l>ody,  but 
not  that  he  went  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers. 

Ansicer.  I  understood  he  went  in  that  direction. 

Question.  Did  he  and  the  posse  go  in  pursuit  of  the  marderers  T 

Answer.  I  don't  tliink  they  did. 

Question.  Why  was  not  an  earnest  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  good  people  of 
the  town  to  pursue,  arrest,  and  bring  to  justice  these  violators  of  the  law  f 

Answer.  Tbey  were  ready  to  go  at  the  summons  of  the  sheriff  or  any  officer.  The 
sheriff  stated  that  these  parties  came  up  on  the  railroad.  That  was  hi»  impression, 
that  they  came  up  ou  the  railroad,  and  went  off  on  the  railroad  that  night.  So  he 
stated  to  me. 

Question,  Was  it  3Sonr  information  that  they  came  on  horseback  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  went  out  on  horseback,  one  party  going  in  the  direction  of  Bennett 
Statiou,  another  to  York,  and  another  to  some  other  place  t 

Answer,  No,  sir;  that  was  not  my  information.  The  sheriff  informed  me  next  day 
his  impressiou  was  that  they  came  ou  a  hand-ear  here,  and  went  off  on  a  hand-car.  It 
was  not  until  the  second  or  third  day  that  I  heard  of  the  horseback  party  going  io 
this  direction. 

Question.  You  are  satisfied  now  that  they  did  come  upon  horseback  f 

Answer.  That  is  the  impression  now — that  tbey  came  upon  horseback. 

Question.  There  had  been  another  rescue  of  a  prisoner  of  different  color  from  the- 
Jailer  before  that,  had  there  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  a  man  named  Prater. 

Question.  Prater  was  a  white  man  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  he  was  there  for  killing  a  negro  f 

Answsr.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  earnest  effort  made  to  punish  the  men  who  took  Prater  and 
released  him  ? 

Answer.  1  am  not  aware  of  that  fact.    I  was  not  here  at  the  time. 

Question.  You  were  not  living  here  ? 

Anstcer.  I  was  living  here,  but  was  not  here. 

Question.  You  heard  of  the  transaction  when  you  came  home  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  W^as  there  any  effort  made  to  either  pursue  and  bring  back  Prater,  or  the 
men  who  had  released  Prater,  to  justice  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  that  there  was  much  of  an  effort  made, 
sir ;  I  don't  remember.  I  can't  state  that  fact.  I  don't  know  whether  the  sheriff  went 
in  pursuit  of  them  or  not  f 

Question,  Were  you  here  at  the  time  that  the  house  of  Dr.  Choutteau  was  visited  by 
a  band  of  men  at  night  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  here. 

Question,  At  the  time  Coblentz  was  killed  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  here  then. 

Question.  That  was  regarded  by  the  good  citizens  as  a  very  great  outrage,  was  it  not? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Question,  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  f 

Answer.  There  was,  sir ;  aud  the  slieriff  pursued  the  party  lor  over  twenty  miles. 

Question.  Were  the  party  upon  horseback  f 

Answer.  The  party  was  upon  horseback. 

Question,  Did  the  sheriff  pursue  them  single-handed  T 

Ansiver,  No,  sir ;  he  had  some  persons  with  him.    I  don't  know  how  many. 

Question.  lu  what  direction  did  he  pursue  them  twenty  miles  f 

Anstcer.  It  is  not  twenty  miles  either.  He  went  as  far  as  Coatopa — fifteen  milos^ 
The  repart  to  him  was  that  they  crossed  the  river  at  Moscow,  and  he  turned  back  from 
there,  I  think ;  but  he  may  have  gone  to  Moscow ;  that  is  some  eighteen  miles,  I 
think. 

Question,  The  search  was  ineffectual,  was  it  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  8ir ;  they  saw  the  blood  along  on  the  road,  and  they  pursued  in  thai 
direction. 

Question,  The  blood  of  the  party  that  had  been  shot  f 

Answer,  No,  sir  .  the  blood  of  some  other  party. 
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By  Mr.  Bulir  : 

QuegUan,  One  of  the  party  attacking  the  man  killed  t 
Anneer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Que9tian,  Was  that  Cohlentz  t 

Amwer.  No,  sir ;  Coblentz  was  the  man  who  was  killed  here. 
Quotum.  He  was  gaarding  Chonttean's  house  T 
Ansteer,  Yes,  sir. 

QuesUan.  And  one  of  the  assailants  was  shot  f 
Anawer,  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  sopposition  from  the  blood  they  saw. 
Qitesfkm.  What  was  Coblentz's  oflrense  f 
Antwer.  None  in  the  world,  that  I  know. 
Qu^Uon,  What  was  Dr.  Choatteaa^s  offense  f 

Answer.  Dr.  Chouttean  was  yery  objectionable  here  to  some  of  the  people,  for  differ 
it  reasons. 

QueaUon.  State  the  reasons.    The  committee  desire  to  know  the  justification  or  ex- 
cuse for  these  violations  of  law. 

Aimcer.  He  lived  up  near  Ramsey  Station.  He  was  trafficking;  there  with  the  col- 
ox^  people — ^trading  at  night,  having  a  great  many  of  them  around  him  stay- 
ing with  him,  and  he  had  made  them  nis  associates  entirely;  h^  had  quit  associa- 
'^sg  with  the  white  people,  and  was  associating  with  them ;  and  his  house  had  recently 
lL>een  burned  up,  ana  he  had  had  the  parties  arrested,  probably  for  that  offense. 
Quettiom,  For  the  arson? 
An9W€r.  Yes,  sir. 

Qiiatum,  Was  it  supposed  that  this  raid  was  made  in  revenge  for  his  attempt  to 
X^'^cuiish  the  men  who  had  burned  his  house  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  it  was  for  a  combination  of  various  causes. 
Qutstion,  Was  one  of  these  causes  that  he  was  a  radical  f 
Answer.  I  don't  think  that  that  was  the  prime  cause  at  alL 

QutsHom.  But  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  a  radical,  exercising  considerable  influence 
o^er  the  colored  people  at  the  time,  was  it  not  f 

Antuser.  No,  sir ;  he  had  but  little  influence  with  the  colored  people,  so  far  as  con- 
'&art>lliQg  their  votes  was  concerned. 

Question,  In  what  year  did  that  take  place  T 
Answer,  I  don't  thmk  I  can  remember  the  year. 
QuesU4m,  Was  it  last  year  T 

Answer,  No,  sir :  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  years  ago,  probably  in  1868  or  1869. 
'it  is  necessary,  I  can  get  the  exact  date ;  I  don't  remember  it. 
Question.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Houston  shot  the  same  night,  was  there 
*^«tf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qne&Uon.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Houston  shot  f 

Answer,  I  don't  know,  sir.    Houston  was  living  in  this  town ;  I  don't  know  what 
^lompted  them  to  shoot  him. 

Question.  Is  it  supposed  that  he  was  shot  by  the  same  parties  that  raided  Dr.  Chont- 
^^oan's  premises  f 

Answer.  That  is  the  supposition. 

QuieBtion.  Is  it  your  information  that  they  were  a  body  of  men  disguised  and  armed  t 
Answer,  The  information  is,  that  there  was  a  part^  of  men — probably  eight  or  a 
^ozen — and  the  supposition  was  that  they  were  disguised.    Some  of  the  evidence  is 
'^liat  they  were  disguised. 

Question,  Disguised  after  the  manner  that  the  Kn-Klux  Elan  are  reported  to  be  dis- 
guised? 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  they  had  various  disguises  over  their  heads — so  stated  by  some 
^Witnesses,  I  understand.    I  did  not  hear  the  investigating  trial. 

Question.  There  is  a  place  called  SumterviUe  in  this  county,  is  there  not  T 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  negro  living  at  Sumterville,  or  in  its  vicinity,  who 
bad  his  ears  cut  off,  and  was  badly  beaten,  some  few  months  ago  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  a  negro  who  had  his  ears  cut  off,  in  this  county. 
Question,  Was  he  badly  beaten  besides  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  this  one  was  whipped  right  smartly. 
Qiiestion.  Please  state  what  information  you  have  on  that  matter. 
Answer.  I  will  state  to  you  the  information  the  ne^^  and  one  white  man  gave  me  in 
regard  to  it.    I  have  the  negro;  I  took  the  negro  auer  this  occurrence,  and  kept  him 
at  my  place  up  there  for  protection.    A  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  cut  his  ears  off; 
threatened  to  hang  him.  and  threatened  to  shoot  him. 
Question.  What  was  tne  name  of  this  negro? 
Answer.  His  name  was  Danger  Brown. 
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Question.' Who  did  yon  say  was  charged  witli  doing  itT 

Answer,  W.  R.  Thomas. 

Question,  Proceed  with  your  narrative. 

Answer,  I  will  state  the  circamstances  connected  with  it.  This  man  Thomas  was 
clerking  for  a  gentleman  in  Snmterville.  It  seemed  this  boy  had  purchased  some  arti- 
cles from  Thomas,  and  had  failed  to  pay  him.  He  had  been  working  on  the  railroad, 
and  I  think  it  was  on  Saturday  night,  on  his  return  from  the  railroad  this  man  Thomas 
called  him  up  to  the  store,  and  took  him  in  the  store  and  told  him  he  had  to  pay 
him.  He  told  him  he  didn't  have  it.  He  just  simply  put  a  rope  around  his  neck,  and 
took  him  out  to  a  horse-rack,  x>ut  the  rope  over,  and  was  about  to  hang  him,  when  somo 
man  came  up  and  cut  the  rope  loose ;  and  he  tied  him  up  a  second  time,  and  cut  his 
ears  off.    Just  such  characters  as  that  are  doing  the  damage  in  the  country. 

Question,  When  did  that  occur  f 

Answer,  It  occurred  some  time  this  year.  I  reported  that  fa/ct  to  the  solicitor  of  this 
county. 

Question,  What  has  been  done  with  Thomas? 

Answer,  Nothing,  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  He  is  still  clerking  in  Sumterville,  is  he  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  has  gone  from  there. 

Question,  When  did  he  leave  f 

Answer,  He  left  directly  after  that — the  next  dmy  or  two.  The  negro  came 
down — he  was  not  living  with  me — ^he  came  down  and  I  let  him  remain  on  the  prem- 
ises.   Thomas  was  not  disguised  at  all ;  it  was  a  mere  personal  pique. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Jasper,  a  negro  man,  who  was  taken  out 
of  jail,  hung,  and  then  shot  f 

Answer,  Yes;  from  this  jail.  There  was  a  negro  man  put  in  jail  here  by  the  name 
of  Jasx>er,  and  was  taken  from  the  jail  and  hung  near  this  place ;  he  was  found  himg- 
ing  to  a  limb  near  this  place. 

Question,  Was  that  said  to  have  been  done  by  a  band  in  disguise  f 

Answer,  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  by  a  band  in  disguise ;  I  don't  remember 
that  they  were  disguised. 

Question,  Was  it  known  who  the  men  were  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  have  heard  any  one's  name  mentioned. 

Question,  Was  any  effort  made  to  discover  the  men  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  an  effort  was  made  here  a  long  time,  I  understand,  by  the  grand 
jury. 

Qtiestion,  No  other  effort  except  the  inquiries  which  the  grand  jury  instituted,  that 
you  know  off 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  remember  whether  the  jailer  or  sheriff  pur- 
sued them  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  What  offense  was  this  negro  charged  with  committing,  who  was  taken  out 
and  hung  f 

Answer.  He  had  been  charged  with  killing  a  young  man  at  a  store  up  here  about  six 
miles,  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  do,  and  told  of  another  negro  who  was 
with  him.  He  called  him  to  the  door  and  shot  him,  and  then  rifled  his  store,  and  made 
his  escape  down  the  river  and  over  to  Selma,  and  was  there  arrested,  brought  back, 
and  put  in  jail. 

By  Mr.  Bucklby  : 

Qtiestion.  Had  he  been  tried? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir :  he  had  been  committed  by  the  magistrate  only. 

Question,  He  had  not  had  his  final  trial  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  hadn't. 

By  the  Chairmaw  : 

Question,  Do  you  recollect  ai^  other  jail  deliveries  f 

Answer,  Let  me  see ;  Jasper,  Prater  and  Zeke  High,  or  Zeke  Williams. 

Question,  Those  are  the  three  cases  you  have  enumerated ;  do  you  think  of  any 
others  f 

Answer,  I  don't  remember  of  any  others. 

Question,  Do  you  recollect  of  bearing  of  the  case  of  Richard  Burk  f 

Answer,  I  have  heard  of  that,  Senator.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  heard  lately 
about  it ;  it  occurred  at  Gainesville. 

Question,  He  was  a  colored  man,  and  a  representative  from  this  county  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Question,  Is  it  your  information  that  a  band  of  disguised  men  went  to  his  house  after 
night  and  killed  bim  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  the  information  I  received  was  that  a  band  of  men — I  will  not  soy 
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that  they  were  disguised ;  I  don*t  remember  whether  I  was  informed  that  they  were 
disffuised  or  not — but  that  a  party  of  men  went  there,  and  he  was  killed. 

Question.  Had  he  any  other  offense  than  being  a  radical  representative  firom  the 
county  ? 

Anstcer.  I  know  of  no  offense  that  he  was  charged  with  whatever — no  offense. 

QueaiUm,  Do  yon  recollect  of  a  negro  boy  at  uainesville,  who  was  sitting  in  a  bar- 
room there,  being  shot,  within  a  year  past  7 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  of  any  case  of  that  sort. 

Question,  Do  yoa  recollect  of  a  negro  being  killed  in  William  McCree's  field  in  Jaly, 
1870  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  sort. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  other  instance  having  occurred  in  this  county,  of 
killing  or  whipping  of  colored  men  by  bands  of  men  f 

Ansu^er.  I  know  of  but  one  other  instance. 

Question.  Tou  may  state  that  case. 

Answer.  The  negro  whom  I  have  now  here  in  town  was  whipped  some  time  ago  by 
three  or  four  men. 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  the  negro  T 

Answer.  His  name  is  Charles  Brown. 

Question.  When  was  he  whipped  f 

Answer.  It  has  been  some  time  ago ;  I  don't  remember  now ;  some  fi\e  or  six  weeks 
ago. 

Question.  Stat«  the  circumstances. 

Answer.  I  can  only  state  to  yon  that  he  had  been  accused  by  some  negroes  on  the 
premises  of  stealing  a  hog,  and  his  impression  is  that  they  came  there  that  night  and 
Tvhippcd  him,  (these  negroes,)  and  he  became  very  much  frightened,  and  came  to  see 
me,  and  I  took  him  here  to  my  house  for  his  i)rotection. 

Question.  He  was  whipped  in  the  ni^ht-time  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  his  impression  is  tnat  they  were  negroes. 

Question.  Does  he  say  the  men  were  discuised  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he  couldn't  tell  who  they  were. 

Question.  How  many  did  he  say  there  were  f 

Answer.  Some  three  or  four,  sir. 

Question.  Does  any  other  case  occur  to  you  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  only  case;  and  I  am  making  every  effort  now  to  ascer* 
tain  these  parties.    I  think  I  will  get  evidence  against  them. 

Question.  That  were  concerned  in  the  whipping  of  Brown  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Thomas  'whipping  tnis  other  boy. 

Question.  Are  you  county  solicitor  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  but  I  am  acting  for  them.  I  am  using  every  effort  to  ascertain  who 
did  it. 

Question.  What  is  the  name  of  your  county  solicitor  t 

Answer.  B.  Chapman,  Jr. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  •shooting  of  Hale  Biohardson  on  the  same  night 
Bichu^d  Burk  was  shot  and  killed  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  him ;  I  never  heard  of  him. 
Question.  At  Gainesville  f 
Answer.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  that  occurrence. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Price,  that  you  mentioned,  is  a  southern  man,  raised  in  this  State  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  was  raised  in  this  State. 

Question.  He  lived  here  in  1870,  and  went  to  Meridian  T 

Answ^.  I  think  he  leffc  here  last  year ;  I  think  he  went  off  last  year. 

Question.  You  have  no  knowledge  yourself  that  it  was  by  Price's  procurement  that 
this  colored  boy  was  whipped  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge — only  from  this  boy  Adam  Kennard's 
statement  to  me ;  and  upon  his  evidence  I  intended  to  prosecute  the  case. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  Senator  Yordy  is  holding  an  official  position 
under  the  employment  of  the  United  States  iu  the  custom-house  at  Mobile  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  only  from  rei>ort. 

QuaUon.  You  do  not  know  that  he  is  a  State  senator  at  this  time  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  elected  senator. 

Question.  And  has  never  resigned  f 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  You  have  si>oken  of  the  case  of  M^jor  Hemdon  holdinf^  several  offices  or 
employments  at  the  same  time,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is  authorized  by 
law ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Alabama  from  exercising  thoso 
aevend  employments  f 
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Jnswer.  Tbt^t  is  my  nnderstandiDg — that  he  is  not  prohihited  by  the  laws  of  Ala- 
bama from  holding  those  offices. 

By  Mr,  Buckley  : 

^ueaiion.  I  would  ask  from  whom  he  holds  this  position.  Did  you  say  he  was  ap- 
pointed circuit  clerk  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  By  the  governor  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  He  was  api>ointed  register  in  chancery  by  the  chancellor  of  the  division  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  appomted  notary  public  and  ex-^fficio  justice  of  the  peace 
by  the  governor ;  he  was  appointed  poor-house  keeper  by  the  commissiouers'  court,  and 
he  was  appointed  guardian  ad  litem  by  the  probate  Judge. 

Question.  So  these  employments  come  from  three  or  four  different  sources  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  different  sources. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Does  the  guardian  ad  litem  take  any  other  oath  than  to  faithfully  discharge 
his  duties  toward  the  minors  whose  interests  he  is  called  upon  to  protect  f 

Answer,  I  think  not,  sir ;  I  don^t  remember,  sir,  that  there  is  an  oath  prescribed  for 
him. 

Question.  Does  he  receive  any  compensation  for  appearing  for  these  minors  in  the 
case  of  service,  and  making  a  nominal  defense  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  receives,  I  think,  not  over  $5  for  each. 

Question.  Taxed  as  a  fee  in  the  case  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  costs ;  from  (2  50  to  $5. 

Question,  lu  point  of  fact,  does  the  guardian  ad  litem  make  any  active  defense,  or  put 
in  an  answer  admitting  the  minority  of  the  defendant,  and  denying  the  allegations  in 
the  plaintiff's  complaint,  and  require  strict  proof  to  be  made  f  Does  he  do  anything 
further  than  that  in  conducting  the  defense  as  guardian  ad  litem  f 

A  nswer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  site  by  and  examines  their  vouchers ;  sees  whether  they  are  correct 
or  not ;  if  they  are  not  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  he  objects  to  them, 
and  upon  his  objections  to  them,  they  make  up  an  issue  upon  that  voucher,  and  it  has 
to  be  tested  by  the  probate  court.  If  the  judge  decides  that  it  is  a  proper  voucher,  it 
is  passed,  and  so  on  down. 

Question.  Then  he  is  simnly  an  attorney  for  the  minor  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  representative  of  the  minor. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  You  spoke  about  the  burning  of  the  house  of  Dr.  Choutteau  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Another  witness  has  ^iven  some  testimony  before  the  committee  in  regard 
to  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  m  accordance  with  your  understanding  of  the  case. 
'  An  old  man  by  the  name  of  Choutteau  had  been  notified  to  leave.  An  Irishman  was 
at  his  house  guarding  it.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Irishman.  A  party  came 
there  that  night,  disguised,  and  fired  into  his  house ;  this  man  fired  bock  at  them,  and 
one  of  them  was  killed.  At  the  spring  term  of  the  court,  one  or  two  parties — ^I  do  not 
now  recollect  which — but  one  party,  I  know,  was  indicted  for  the  crime  of  arson.  I 
learned  from  the  solicitor,  at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  that  every  one  of  the  wit- 
nessee,  except  this  man  Choutteau,  who  had  left  the  county,  had  been  killed  in  the 
county  within  six  months  after  the  indictment  was  found.''     [P.  103.] 

Answer.  1  know  nothing  of  that  transaction  at  all ;  I  know  nothing  about  Dr.  Chout- 
teau being  shot  at ;  he  came  here  and  staid  here. 

Question.  It  says  bis  house  was  shot  into. 

Answer.  I  know  of  no  one  being  killed. 

Question.  Was  not  Coblentz  shot  at  f 

Answer,  Not  at  his  house.  Choutteau's  house  is  away  up  here  six  or  seven  miles. 

Question.  That,  I  understand,  had  been  done  previously,  and  he  was  nearer  here  when 
he  was  shot  at  ?  . 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  at  this  place  Coblentz  was  killed,  and  another  one  of  the  attacking 

Sarty  was  kille<l ;  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  Irishman — that  I  presume  means 
oblentz ;  but  he  was  a  German. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  Choutteau  had  received  a  notice  to  leave  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  heard  of  it ;  that  may  be  true,  and  may  not  be  true. 

Question,  Mr.  Harris,  have  you  over  heard  that  the  reason  that  Mr.  Yordy  does  not 
come  to  your  county  aud  remain  here  and  live  here  is,  that  he  feels  unsafe ;  that  he  is 
apprehensive  of  personal  violence,  after  all  these  other  occurrences  f 

Atistvcr,  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  heard  of  that ;  and  I  have  conversed  three  or  four 
times  siuce  Mr.  Yordy  has  been  our  senator  from  here  with  him  at  the  State  capital, 
and  have  letters  from  him.  Several  of  our  people  here  have  written  to  him  whenever 
they  wanted  a  measure  through  the  legislature. 
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QwtfUm,  He  is  willing  to  serve  you  in  that  capacity  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  serves  as  in  that  capacity. 

QueaHon,  After  all  these  ocoorrences  which  you  have  referred  to,  do  you  not  think 
very  justly  he  may  have  apprehensions  of  personal  violence  if  he  comes  here  f 

AnMwer,  He  may  have  apprehensions  of  that  sort ;  but  I  will  say  emphatically  that 
J  have  no  idea  that  Senator  Tordy  would  be  interfered  with  here. 

Question,  Still,  he  may  think  difierently,  after  these  other  occurrences  f 

Answer,  He  may  think  differently ;  I  don't  know  what  he  thinks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QuesUon,  Have  you,  yourself,  Mr.  Harris,  seen  any  of  these  men  called  Ku-EIlax  par- 
through  the  country  in  their  disguises? 
Answer,  1  never  have. 

Question,  Ton  have  heard  of  them  frequently? 
Answer,  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Question.  Ton  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  them  in  the  last  two  years  ? 
Answer.  A  good  deal,  sir. 

Question,  1  oelieve  it  was  said  that  the  men  who  committed  that  riot  in  Meridian  in 
arch  last  came  from  Sumter  County,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  said  that  such  was  the  case  or  not.  I  think 
at,  probably  in  the  investigation,  there  might  have  been  two  or  three  parties  alluded 
fiom  this  county ;  but  there  were  but  two  or  three  men  fix)m  this  county.  They 
«nt  on  the  train  there.  I  think  we  noticed  that  in  the  investigations  had  at 
eridian. 

Question.  You  think  the  bulk  of  the  party  did  not  go  from  this  county? 
Answer,  I  think  not;  I  don't  think  there  were  half  a  dozen,  from  the  best  information 
«  received  here,  or  even  more  than  three  or  four  went  from  this  county. 
Qsation,  What,  so  far  as  your  information  extends,  is  the  purpose,  or  has  been  the 
arpoee,  in  times  past,  of  this  organization  ? 
Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  was  to  shield  and  protect  society  generally — all  classes, 
hatever  organization  there  may  be,  if  there  is  an  organization  of  that  sort,  I  have 
n  nothing  to  indicate  a  desire  to  disturb  the  people  of  this  county.    These  occur- 
nces,  I  think,  the  most  of  them,  have  been  from  personal  feeling,  not  from  political 
liug 

Question,  But,  in  point  of  fact,  has  it  not  transpired  that  it  in  every  case,  or  nearly 
ery  case,  the  victims  of  the  visits  of  these  Ku-Klux  have  been  republicans  ?    Is  not 
tyour  understanding. 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  Choutteau  was  a  republican,  Bichard  Burk  was  a  republican,  and 

rge  Houston  was  a  republican.    In  the  remainder  of  the  outrages  that  have  occurred 

thitf  county,  I  think  there  was  nothing  political — nothing  connected  with  politics  in 

«m;  they  had  no  connection  with  pontics  whatever;  those  others  might  have  been 

m  political  motives ;  but  I  don't  think  oven  that. 

Question,  Have  your  courts  found  themselves  unable  to  grapple  with  crime  in  this 
►unty  ?    Have  not  the  agencies  provided  by  law  proved  sufficient  to  repress  crime, 
"Ithout  the  intervention  of  these  Kn-Klnx  Klans  ? 
Answer,  I  think  so,  sir ;  and  I  think  if  the  law  was  properly  executed  here,  it  can  be 
I  forced ;  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  will  enforce  the  law. 
Question.  Is  it  enforced? 
^fMtrer.  I  think  it  is,  in  a  great  measure. 
Question,  You  have  no  fanlt  to  find  ?         *- 

Answer,  I  don't  think  the  law  is  enforced  at  all  times.    As  I  stated,  I  have  reported 
e  case  in  regard  to  the  cutting  off  of  this  boy's  ears.    I  will  state,  furthermore,  that 
liave  written  to  the  district  attorney  at  Mobile.    I  have  used  my  every  effort  to  have 
^ese  outrages  suppressed. 
Question,  How  long  have  they  been  g;oing  on  in  this  county  ? 
_      Answer.  Well,  sir,  they  have  been  going  on  to  some  extent  ever  since  1867, 1  reckon. 
*^  Pappose,  about  1867,  may  be  1868,  was  the  first  outrage. 

Qiustion,  How  many  whippings,  murders,  and  mutilations  do  you  suppose  have  been 
^^ommitted  in  this  county  during  that  time  under  the  auspices  of  this  organization, 
'^^iatever  name  it  is  known  by  ? 
Answer.  By  this  Klan  ? 
Question.  Yes. 

Jifi^trer.  Let  me  state  here  that,  so  far  as  an  organized  body  of  men  in  this  county  is 
^oncemed,  for  a  specific  purpose,  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  organization  in  this  county ; 
^ut  I  believe  there  are  men  who  band  together  occasionally  just  merely  to  revenge 
^bemselves  for  some  real  or  supposed  outrage. 

Question.  Whether  this  be  one  organization  or  a  dozen  different  organizations  that 
uave  sprung  up  at  different  times,  my  interrogatory  is,  how  many  outrages  do  you 
•uppose,  from  first  to  last,  have  been  committed  by  men  thus  banded  together  ? 

Ansxcer,  W^ell,  sir,  I  can  only  state  those  that  I  know  or  have  heard  of;  and  I  thi\sk 
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I  have  stated  every  one  of  them.  Let  me  see — Choatteau,  and  Bark,  and  Hoastoo,  and 
Brown.  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  heard  of  more  than  some  eight  or  ten  ;  thei-e  may  have 
been  more ;  I  don't  know. 

Queation.  There  was  not,  in  yonr  estimation,  any  excnse  whatever  for  these  or^^aniza^ 
tions  taking  these  several  matters  in  hand  and  dealine  with  them ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  victims  were  gnilty  of  any  crime,  the  courts  woold  have  taken  cognizance  of  them 
and  panished  them  ? 

AMwer.  The  courts  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  think  that  the  grand  juries  have  made 
every  effort  here  to  ascertain  who  had  perpetrated  the  crimes  in  the  country. 

Question.  You  do  not  get  thn  point  of  my  question.  Whera  men  have  been  Eu- 
Kluxed  for  offenses,  or  for  supposed  offenses,  was  there  any  difficulty  whatever  in  pun- 
ishing these  offenders,  if  they  were  guilty,  in  the  courts,  without  the  Ku-Klux  t4udng 
the  matter  in  hand  f 

Answer.  The  courts  would  have  punished  them  if  they  had  been  brought  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  before  the  courts ;  the  people  would  have  punished  them ;  the  Juries  of 
the  country  would  have  punished  them. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that,  so  far,  not  a  single  man  has  been  punished 
for  being  implicated  in  any  of  these  outrages  committed  by  men  banded  together  f 

Anstoer.  I  state  that  I  prosecuted  here,  and  had  bound  over  to  the  circuit  court,  to 
answer  at  this  last  grand  jury,  three  boys  or  young  men  in  this  county  who  had  banded 
together,  and  wlio  had  gone  to  a  negro  man's  bouse  and  whipped  him.  I  prosecuted 
those  voluntarily,  without  any  fee,  reward,  or  pay  whatever.  They  came  here,  and  I 
took  their  case  and  prosecuted  tbem — my  partner  and  myself— and  one  of  them  was 
bound  over  to  answer  to  any  indictment  that  might  be  preferred  against  him. 

Question.  My  question  was  whether  any  had  been  punished. 

Answer.  That  is  the  only  punishment ;  he  was  bound  over. 

Question.  That  is  not  a  punishment  in  a  legal  sense. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  gave  bond,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  could  go. 

Question.  My  question  is  whether  any  men  have  been  punished  in  a  legal  sense. 

Answer.  1  don't  remember  that  any  one  has  been  punished,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  A  question  was  asked  you  in  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  Judge  Lu- 
ther R.  Smith  in  regard  to  this  Choutteau  business.  He  says :  "  At  the  spring  term  of 
the  court  one  or  two  parties — I  do  not  now  recollect  which — but  one  party,  I  know,  was 
indicted  for  the  crime  of  arson.  I  learned  from  the  solicitor,  at  the  next  term  of  the 
court,  that  every  one  of  the  witnesses  except  this  man  Choutteau.  who  had  left  the 
county,  had  been  killed  in  the  county  within  six  months  after  tue  indictment  was 
found."    Do  you  recollect  any  such  case  as  that  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  If  any  of  the  witnesses  were  killed,  I  am  not  cognizant  of 
the  fact ;  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  who  the  witnesses  were  t 

Answer.  You  mean  at  the  killing  of  Coblentz  f 

Question.  No ;  at  the  arson. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  the  names  of  the  witnesses. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  any  indictment  for  that  crime  of  arson  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  an  indictment  now  pending  for  that  crime. 
Question.  Who  is  the  solicitor  of  whom  he  speaks  here  f 
Answer.  Reuben  Chapman,  jr.    He  has  been  the  solicitor  ever  since  1868. 
Question.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  had  no  court  here  for  a  year  T 
Answer.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  cause,  sir ;  I  know  of  no  cause.    Our  judges  have 
been  treated  with  courtesy  and  with  respect,  save  in  one  instance  only,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  failed  in  one  instance  to  have  a  term  of  court  when  ap- 
pointed f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir^  I  have ;  there  have  been  two  failores  of  holding  court.  I  think 
Judge  Smith  has  failed  twice  to  hold  his  court ;  I  don't  remember  now  whether  he  has 
failed  but  once. 

Question.  The  law  permits  a  substitution  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  mean  we  had  no  court  at  all ;  I  think  there  were  two  termi 
here. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  Was  Judge  Smith  ever  threatened  heref 
Answer.  Never,  that  I  know  ot 
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QnesUon.  Ever  treated  with  any  discourtesy  T 

Answer.  .Never,  except  in  one  iDstance.  A  youDg  man  misconstmed  a  remark  the 
judge  made  to  him  on  the  bench,  and  he  asked  the  judge  about  it  here  on  the  public 
square.  He  was  somewhat  excited  when  he  did  it,  and  the  judge  explained  it  to  him, 
and  he  then  told  him  ho  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He  thought  he  had  made  some  im- 
proper remark  in  regard  to  him.  Outside  of  that  Judge  Smith  has  been  treated  with 
a  great  deal  of  courtesy.  Our  people  took  him  to  our  houses  and  treated  him  as  we 
have  always  treated  circuit  judges.  I  know  he  spent  some  time  with  me  at  my  house 
when  be  came  here. 

Question.  Ts  not  the  fact  that  you  have  had  two  lapses,  two  failures  to  hold  a  court 
hero ;  and  is  not  that  one  reason  why  people  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands — that 
they  have  no  courts  f 

AnswiT.  Well,  we  have  been  without  courts  here  for,  I  think,  one  term ;  it  may  be 
two  terms. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  You  were  without  court  last  spring,  were  you  T 

Anmer.  Last  spring  we  had  no  court,  sir. 

Qnestion.  In  what  instance  does  the  law  permit  the  judge  not  to  hold  court ;  under 
▼bat  circumstances  f 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  statute  requires. 

Question.  In  case  of  sickness  of  himself  f 

Ansver.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  case. 

Question.  Or  of  his  family  ? 

Ansver.  I  think  so. 

Quentton.  Or  in  case  of  the  epidemic ;  and  last  spring  Judge  Smith  stated,  did  he 
not,  that  he  was  sick  f 

Answer.  I  think  he  wrote  here  that  he  was  sick.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but 
that  was  the  report.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  by  any  means.  It  is  just  such  a  class  of  people  as  you  find  any- 
where in  the  United  States— transient,  worthless  characters ;  just  such  a  class  of  peo- 
ple as  yon  will  find  in  any  section  of  the  United  States.  The  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
conntry  here  jfro  in  favor  of  law  and  order,  as  much  so  as  they  are  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  as  much  opposed  to  these  violations  of  law  and  these 
outrages  as  any  people  in  the  United  States.  I  speak  of  "  the  people."  When  I  say 
"the  people,"  1  mean  that  class  of  people  here  who  have  self-respect. 

By  Mr.  Blaik  : 

Question.  And  who  have  something  at  stake  f 

Answer.  Who  have  something  at  stake,  who  have  character,  who  have  means,  posi- 
tion, socially,  morally,  and  everything  of  that  sort  at  stake.  Now  the  instance  of  this 
man  Thomas  that  I  allude  to— he  was  one  of  those  transient  fellows— just  as  soon  in- 
flict punishment  upon  his  friends  as  upon  his  enemies. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  I  was  about  inquiring  of  you  whether  you  have  heard  the  names  of  Rey- 
nolds and  Renfro  connected  with  this  riot  at  Meridian,  as  being  the  leaders  of  the  men 
that  went  from  this  county. 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

Qtioftion.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  men  themselves? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  Reynolds  I  have  heard  of. 

Qmtion.  Who  else;  Renfro? 

Ansictr.  Renfro  lives  in  this  county ;  Reynolds  did  live  in  Greene  County.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  there  are  some  indictments  pending  against  him  there,  and  he 
hasleft  that  country. 

^^stion.  What  has  the  standing  of  these  two  men  been  in  this  county  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  that  man  Reynolds  has  had  no  character  whatever.  The  other 
nian  is  of  character,  and  is  a  genteel  man.    The  character  of  Reynolds  is  very  bad. 

Qmnon.  Bad  for  what? 

Answer.  Bad  for  everything ;  there  is  nothing  good  about  him. 

Qji^stion.  Have  you  ever  heard  his  name  mixed  up  with  these  Ku-Klux? 

^«*irer.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  I  only  know  his  reputation  generally  as  being  a  des- 
perado, and  a  man  of  no  character  or  principle. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Qjiestion.  You  say  Renfro  lives  in  this  county? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  is  regarded  as  a  good  citizen,  and  as  a  gentleman  among  the 

Question.  Is  that  the  man  that  is  spoken  of  as  participating  in  this  riot  or  crime  in 
Meridian  T 
Answer.  I  have  no  idea  that  he  had  any  connection  with  that  riot  at  all— uo^q  ^^  ^2A> 
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As  to  Reynolds,  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  this  county.    I  only  know  his  character  is  bad; 
very  batl. 

Question,  There  have  been  witnesses  before  the  committee  who  stated  that  he  was 
not  a  citizen  of  Greene  County — that  he  was  a  waif  there. 

Aii8tvei\  I  understand  he  isthere  charged  with  offenses.  I  wish  to  make  one  state- 
ment here  in  regard  to  the  position  I  took  on  the  stump  last  fall,  that  may  have  some 
bearing  as  to  tJie  change  of  votes  in  this  county.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  took  an 
open  and  bold  stand  against  all  Ku-Kluxism,  and  all  disguised  men,  and  denounced  it, 
and  denounced  all  secret  political  organizations,  from  one  end  of  the  district  to  th^ 
other;  not  only  denounced  them,  but  told  them  I  was  ready  at  all  times,  and  under- 
any  circumstances,  to  put  down  any  lawlessness  whenever  and  wherever  found. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Did  all  the  other  candidates  do  the  same  thing  T 

Answer.  I  canvassed  by  myself,  Senator ;  I  was  alone  sSl  the  time ;  I  heard  but  one 
other  speech. 

Question.  You  probably  have  information  whether  the  other  candidates  did  the  sam^ 
you  did  t 

Answer,  I  don't  know  that  they  did,  but  that  was  the  position  I  took. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  October  30, 1871. 
JOHN  C.  GILLESPIE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Ansicer.  John  C.  Gillespie ;  Livingston,  Alabama ;  clerk  in  the  probate  court  is  ms 
employment. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Livingston  T 

Answer.  Since  December,  1834 — loUger  than  anybody  else. 

Question,  Are  you  the  oldest  inhabitant  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  the  eldest  inhabitant  since  September,  1862.  A  gen — 
tleman  died  in  1862  who  was  here  when  I  came  here  in  1834.  The  town  was  very  nen^ 
when  I  came  here,  though  there  were  many  persons  here — perhaps  as  many  as  thei^ 
are  now.  I  helped  to  grade  the  court-yard  here ;  to  clean  it  off  aud  make  a  public: 
square. 

Question.  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  committee  desire  to  learn  from  you  how  the  laws  are  ex — 
ecuted  in  this  part  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  how  far  the  lives  and  property  of  cit — 
izens  of  the  United  States  are  respected ;  and  you  may  proceed  to  give  the  committees 
such  information  as  yon  have  upon  these  subjects . 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don^t  know  scarcely  how  to  answer  the  question.    I  don't  see^ 
any  resistance  made  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  here ;  I  haven't  heard  of  anv  nor* 
seen  any.    The  laws  of  the  county  have  been  violated  very  frequently,  and  the  onend — 
ers  have  gone  unpunished.    It  has  not  been  because  there  was  any  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  officers  to  execute  the  law,  or  citizens  to  assist  the  officers  to  execute  the 
law,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Question,  If  the  laws  have  been  violated  in  a  flagrant  manner,  and  the  men  con- 
cerned in  their  violation  have  not  been  punished,  you  may  state  to  the  committee  in 
what  class  of  cases  this  state  of  thiu^  exists. 

Ansicer.  I  have  not  seen  any  violations  of  the  laws ;  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Question,  The  committee  do  not  restrict  you  to  what  falls  within  the  range  of  your 
personal  observation,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  state  any  facts  which  have  occurred  in 
the  community  which  you  have  information  of,  which  you  deem  reliable. 

Answer.  There  have  been  several  persons  killed  in  this  neighborhood,  frt>m  the  in- 
formation I  have  from  others,  which  I  regard  as  reliable  information.  I  have  seen  but 
one  dead  man.  That  occurred  in  town  here,  I  believe,  two  years  ago.  That  was  a 
short  distance  outside  of  the  corporation  of  the  town. 

Question.  What  case  do  you  refer  to  f 

Answer.  To  the  case  of  Mr.  Coblentz,  where  the  attempt  was  said  to  have  been  made 
to  kill  Dr.  Choutteau,  and,  I  suppose,  from  all  the  circumstances,  the  parties,  by  mis- 
take, killed  the  man  who  was  living  with  him,  and  who  had  been  guarding  him. 
Choutteau  had  been  expecting  an  attack  before. 

Question,  The  real  purpose  was  not  to  kill  Coblentz,  but  to  kill  Dr.  Choutteau  f 

Aufwer,  I  think  so.    That  was  the  general  impression. 

Question,  What  was  Dr.  Choutteau's  offense  f 

Answer,  He  was  charged  with  having  undue  influence  over  the  negro  population  herOi 
and  exerting  that  influence  for  evil,  as  was  supposed  by  the  citizens  of  the  oountiy 
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generally.  I  don^t  Imow  anything  about  it,  personally.  I  knew  the  man  very  well, 
but  know  nothing  about  the  iuflueuce  ho  was  exerting  over  the  minds  of  the  negroes. 
It  was  believed  that  he  was  exerting  an  influence  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Question.  That,  as  you  understand  it,  was  the  princii)al  cause  why  this  feeling  existed 
against  him  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  common  remark  was,  he  was  tampering  with  the  negroes 
in  snch  a  way  as  to  probably  produce  a  very  bad  state  of  feeling  between  the  whites 
aud  blacks. 

Question.  How  was  it  said  ho  was  tampering  with  them  T 

AnsiFtr.  He  was  encouraging  them  in  acts  of  violence,  it  was  said. 

Question.  To  protect  themselves? 

Jn«ir*r.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  altogether  that ;  I  suppose  as  much  that  as 
anything  else.  It  was  said  that  he  was  teaching  the  negroes  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
oflir  resistance  wherever  they  were  assailed ;  to  otter  violence  to  white  persons  wher- 
ever any  white  man  infringed  upon  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges;  and,  in  that  way, 
caused  a  good  deal  of  unkiud  feeling  in  the  section  where  he  resided.  Ho  lived  at  that 
time,  or  shortly  before  that  time,  some  twelve  or  Gfteeu  miles  from  hero. 

Question.  Was  it  thought,  by  the  good  people  of  this  community,  a  heresy  to  teach 
the  negro  people  that  they  had  the  right  to  defend  their  homes  and  persons  and  lib- 
erty, if  assailed  f 

Answer.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  don't  think  that  feeling  existed  among  the  people  here. 

Question.  Was  it  regarded,  by  any  portion  of  j^our  community,  as  a  wrongful  teaching 
to  instruct  the  negro  in  his  right  to  defend  his  property  and  person  ? 

Afiswer.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  state  of  feeling  that  existed  to  any  great 
extent,  if  at  all.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  southern  people  here  not  to  allow 
negroes  to  bo  impudent  to  them.  They  don't  like  that.  They  don't  like  for  the  negroes 
tbey  have  formerly  owned  to  be  impudent  or  saucy  to  them.  No  man  likes  to  take 
that  in  this  country^  and  if  one  of  them  should  speak  shari>ly  to  a  negro,  and  the 
negro  should  speak  sharply  back  to  him  again,  very  likely  the  white  man  would  not 
he  pleased  at  it.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  generally,'  but  I  know  I  wouldu't  like  for  a 
negro  to  be  impudent.  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  part  of  my  nature.  I  have  beeu  raised 
up  with  them  hero,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  controlling  what  few  I  have  about 
me;  and  they  have  universally  been  quite  obedient  to  me ;  and  I  have  had  no  difficulty 
with  them  at  all.  But  if  a  negro  was  to  dispute  my  word  I  wouldn't  like  to  take  it. 
I  would  not  like  to  take  it  from  a  white  man ;  but  I  would  not  be  at  all  inclined  to 
take  it  from  a  negro.    That  is  the  feeliug  prevalent  hero  in  this  country. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  Dr.  Choutteau's  teachings  had  gone  any  further 
than  that  they  had  the  right  to  defend  their  persons  and  houses,  if  attacked  t 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  they  did ;  I  don't  know  to  what  extent ;  the 
general  impression  was  that  Choutteau  was  exerting  an  influence  over  the  negroes  here 
that  was  calculated  to  result  in  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  community  generally. 

Question.  Would  not  any  person  be  regarded  with  odium,  in  this  community,  who 
should  publicly  proclaim  to  the  negroes,  **  If  you  are  attacked  in  your  homes  and  per- 
sons, defend  yourselves  with  such  means  as  God  and  nature  have  furnished  you  f" 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  feeling  the  people  would  generally  have  toward 
snch  a  man.  I  should  think  it  would  be  right,  and  probably  as  much  so  for  a  negro  to 
defend  himself  when  attacked  as  anybody  else ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  would  not 
"Je  very  injurious — result  in  injury,  the  negroes  being  a  very  ignorant  class  of  people — 
jhether  or  not  such  lecturing  to  negroes  would  not  bo  detrimental  to  the  country. 
Tbey  are  very  ignorant,  and  when  excited  are  very  violent  creatures,  very  violent; 
^^y  have  no  reason  with  them  scarcely.  4'^  to  those  that  have,  there  would  not  be 
2ny  danger  in  them  whatever ;  but  to  the  greater  mass  of  them  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  do  so. 

Qitcstion.  You  say  they  are  not  sufficientlj'  advanced  yet  to  receive  these  teachings  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  too  ignorant.  You  see,  they  don't  know.  They  can't  tell, 
J*e  an  intelligent  white  man,  when  it  is  their  privilege  to  defend  themselves.  They 
don't  know  how  to  move,  and  become  excited,  and  rush  right  along^  hurriedly,  without 
thmking.  I  think  such  teaching  would  not  improve  them.  Yet  I  hold  that  it  is  the 
^Qty  of  every  citizen  to  protect  them  in  all  their  rights.  They  are  entitled  to  that 
^der  the  law ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  evpry  good  citizen  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
^an  who  does  not  do  it  fails  to  discharge  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  at  the  time  Coblentz  was  killed  a  considerable 
number  of  men  had  assembled  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Choutteau,  in  the  night-time, 
anned  and  disguised  ? 

Answer.  The  impression  was  that  there  was  probably  not  exceeding  half  a  dozen  men, 
from  the  best  information  I  could  get.  I  walked  down  there  the  next  morning  from 
the  office,  and  saw  my  old  friend  Coblentz — a  very  pleasant  old  creature.  I  heaixl  he 
was  dead,  and  I  walked  down.  I  saw  one  or  two  negroes  there,  who  told  me  they  saw 
the  crowcL    There  was  another  gentleman  in  town  who  lives  immediately  at  the  place. 
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He  could  not  discern  the  number,  but  didn't  think  there  was  more  than  half  a  dozen, 
I  think  he  told  me. 

Question,  Was  it  their  purpose  to  kill  Dr.  Choutteau,  from  your  information  T 

Answer,  Yes,  from  the  best  information  I  had,  it  was  their  purpose  to  kill  him.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  they  went  away  with  the  impression  that  they  had 
killed  him.    It  was  at  night,  and  dark. 

Question.  Had  they  shot  into  the  house  and  killed  CoblentzT 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  into  the  house  where  Choutteau  resided. 

Question.  Is  that  in  this  town  T 

Aristcer.  It  is  in  or  near  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town,  but  they  have  reduced  the  limits. 

Question.  Was  there  auy  effort  made  to  discover  the  murderers  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  sheriff  informed  me  that  he  followed  them  a  considerable  dis— 

tauce  toward  Demopolis  or  Moscow,  or  rather  the  lauding  on  the  river  below.    I  learned 

when  I  got  down  there  that  morning  that  the  sheriff  had  gone  there  that  morning. 
You  could  tell  by  the  dripping  of  the  blood,  as  they  carried  him  off,  that  one  of  their 

men  was  killed ;  and  you  could  see  the  dripping  of  the  blood  along  the  road ;  it  could 

be  followed  for  some  time ;  I  didn't  follow  it  long  ;  I  understood  they  followed  it  some 
distance. 

Question.  Did  the  man  recover  f 

Answer.  The  man  never  recovered,  I  am  confident,  because  I  never  saw  so  much 
brain  as  was  lying  on  the  floor.    I  had  no  idea  any  human  had  so  much  brain. 

Question.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Coblentz. 

Answer.  No ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  man  that  Coblentz  killed. 

QueMion.  Were  the  community,  afterward,  informed  of  this  man's  death  T 

Answer.  The  rumor  was  that  he  was  carried  to  his  parents. 

Question.  Where  is  it  said  that  they  lived  ? 

Answer.  That  they  lived  in  this  county.    The  rumor  was  that  he  was  carried  to 
parents. 

Question.  He  was  a  young  man  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    I  did  not  know  him  personally.    I  knew  his  father  very  well. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  this  attacking  party  was  disguised  f 
Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  think  anyone  could  tell.    I  did  hear  that  this  Dutchman 
Coblentz,  shot  the  man's  head  off  of  his  shoulders,  and  I  did  understand  thatadisgui 
fell  off  with  his  head,  or  with  his  brains ;  but  I  can't  give  you  any  information.   The 
was  a  jury  of  inquest ;  and  I  suppose  they  investigated  that  matter ;  I  heard  so. 
never  saw  the  disguise.    It  was  said  he  had  a  disguise  on  of  some  kind. 

By  ^he  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  may  go  on  with  your  enumeration.  You  have  said  that  several  per- 
sons have  been  killed  in  the  last  few  years. 

Answer.  A  negro  man  was  taken  out  of  jail,  I  am  informed.  All  that  I  say  is  from 
information  from  others.  This  man  Coblentz  was  the  only  instance  where  I  saw  the 
man  dead.    A  negro  man  was  taken  out  of  jail  and  hung,  and  shot  too. 

Question.  What  case  do  yon  refer  to  T 

Answer.  His  name  was  Jasper ;  I  don't  remember  his  given  name.  It  was  probably 
two  years  ago.  It  was  alleged  that  he  shot  a  young  man  in  his  store  between  this  and 
Gainesville,  and  robbed  the  house. 

Question.  The  committee  have  heard  of  his  case.  Jasper  was  taken  out  at  night  by  a 
band  of  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  my  information. 

Question.  Were  they  said  to  be  disguised  ? 

Answer.  1  never  heard. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  how  numerous  they  were  T 

Answer.  I  don't  remember.    There  was  a  considerable  crowd,  I  understood. 

Question.  From  the  jail  in  this  town  f 

Answer.  Ye«,  sir.    There  was  another  taken  out  of  jail  before  the  last  term  of  court. 

Question.  You  refer  to  the  Zeke  High  case  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  A  very  few  days  hefore  the  last  term  of  court.  It  was  alleged 
that  he  confessed  that  he  had  killed  a  young  man  in  this  county,  who  went  from  this 
town  with  the  sheriff  to  assist  in  suppressing  a  riot  at  Belmont,  which  the  sheriff  can 
tell  you  about  better  than  I  can.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  here  at  the 
time.  There  was  a  young  man  named  Collins,  from  this  neighborhooil,  killed,  and  he 
confessed  he  killed  him. 

Question.  How  many  shots  did  you  understand  were  fired  into  Zeke  High's  body  T 

Answer.  I  don't  remember.  I  heard  it  was  a  great  number.  I  heard  he  was  very 
badly  shot. 

Question.  In  Jasper's  case,  was  he  not  taken  out  and  first  huug  and  then  shot  after- 
tvard? 

Answer.  1  understood  that  he  was  both  hung  and  shot.    I  suppose  they  hung  him 
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then  shot  him.    I  didn't  see  him  except  as  they  carried  him  to  the  grave-yard.    I 

x^  him  as  they  carried  him  along  the  street  in  his  coffin. 

^uesHan.  No  arrests  have  heen  made  in  either  of  these  cases  f 

^  M^trer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  the  slightest  intimation  of  who  any  of  the  parties 
"^^ere. 

Question,  I  will  take  the  most  recent  case— that  of  High,  who  was  tiiken  ont  of  jail, 
I  uriderstaud,  and  shot,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  last.  State  whether,  in  yonr 
opinion,  the  men,  or  some  of  them,  concerned  in  that  outrage  conld  not  have  been  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  punishment  if  an  earnest  and  determined  effort  had  been  made? 

^  nstcer.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  tell.  I  lived  or  boarded  within  forty  steps  of  the  jail.  They 
jail  is  on  the  corner  and  I  am  on  the  adjoining  lot.  They  are  in  sight.  I  am  very 
ea-sily  waked,  as  nmch  as  anybody  else,  I  reckon,  or  as  most  men.  I  generally  sit  up 
till  about  11  o'clock  every  night;  and  another  thing,  neither  I,  nor  my  wife,  nor  my 
d.a,n^hter,  who  are  all  there,  l^arding  in  the  house  together,  heard  any  noise,  and  we 
clidn't  hear  the  least  disturbance.  I  was  perfectly  astonished,  on  goinc  up  town  the 
Tiex^t  morning,  when  I  was  informed  by  the  sheriff  that  a  ver^  large  body  of  men  had 

fooc  through.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  talking.    He  said  they  talked  to  him,  I 
oo't  know  ODW  long.  I  was  astonished  that  it  didn^  wake  me,  but  it  didn't.   Whether 
tbe  sheriff  could  have  got  a  posse  of  men  in  time  to  have  arrested  any  of  these  parties 
I  ca,n't  tell ;  or  whether  he  could  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  posse  of  men  to  have 
^one  after  them  at  all,  I  can't  say.    For  my  part  I  should  not  have  liked  to  have  gone. 
€^iie«tion.  Why  not  f 

^  newer,  I  regard  men  who  are  doing  such  things  as  very  desperate  men,  and  an 
att-empt  to  arrest  them  or  rescue  the  negro  would  have  endangered  my  own  life. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

_  Question.  Do  not  a  great  many  of  your  citizens  feel  so  when  an  occurrence  of  the 
kind  takes  place  ? 

-^jmcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  not  have  attempted  it.  I  know  if  I  was  wrought  up  to 
tlie  point  that  1  would  go  with  a  crowd  to  take  a  man  out  of  jail  to  hang  or  kill  him, 
^*^cl  the  citizens  had  come  upon  us  to  capture  us,  under  these  circumstances  I  would 
^<=>ti  have  been  captured,  I  am  satisfied  of  that.  I  would  not  have  allowed  myself  to 
"y   oaptured ;  and  I  don't  think  these  men  would. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

V 

^ttestion.  Yon  think  the  community  is  unable  to  grapple  with  these  lawless  men,  who 
^''^   banded  together  T 

-«^n«CCT*.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  jmssible  for  any  community  situated  as  we  are  here  in 
*'l*^  country ;  they  might  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  they  have  better  police 
'"^^iilatious.  But  where  thirty  or  forty  men  band  themselves  together  to  go  to  any 
Jl^5~f icular  point,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  citizens  to  prevent  them  from  doing  any- 
^*^iiig  they  choose  to  commit,  or  arrest  them  before  they  disperse  f 

Owes/ian.  If  they  are  the  members  of  a  larger  organization,  if  they  are  mere  branches 
^^  un  organized  body,  would  there  not  be  an  impossibility  of  convicting  them  in  a 
*^^Urt  of  justice,  even  if  arrested  ;  would  there  not  be  much  danger  of  peijury  T 

-4ji»tref*.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  believe  that,  in  this  community,  if  one  of  these 
?^^xi  was  proven  to  be  guilty,  I  am  satisfied  he  would  be  convicted.  I  think  so.  That 
*^  toy  impression.     I  may  bo  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  their  number. 

Question.  But  if  the  number  was  extensive,  is  it  not  probable  that  that  organization 
"^onld  have  some  of  these  men  on  the  jury  ? 
Answer,  It  might  be  so;  I  can't  say. 

Question,  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  would  have  their  men  ready  to  prove  an  alibi  T 
Answd',  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  determine  that,  unless  I  saw  a  ca«o  tried, 
^r\{\  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the  kind.  I  think,  as  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
inunity  are  concerned,  (and  I  think  I  know  this  community  very  well,)  my  impression 
is  that  the  sentiments  of  the  masses  of  our  people,  the  great  body  of  the  land-holders 
and  house-holders,  (and  I  have  heard  no  others  express  themselves  about  it,)  is  deci- 
dedly against  that  sort  of  thing,  and  would  put  it  down  if  they  could.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  them  engage  in  it ;  that  is  my  impression.  It  may  be  some  of  them  do ; 
I  can't  tell. 

Question,  Where  would  such  a  large  body  of  men  come  from  if  it  didn't  embrace 
these  men  or  their  sons  T 

Answer,  Their  sons  may  be  involved ;  I  can't  say  about  them,  for  I  don't  know.  Now, 
the  young  man  who  wae  in  jail  at  the  time  Ja«per  was  taken  out  told  mo  he  didn't 
kuow  a  solitary  man.  I  think  ho  said  there  were  no  disguises  on  them,  and  if  they 
had  been  citizens  oi  the  county  ho  would  have  known  them.  He  iutbrmed  me,  and  I 
think  he  was  speaking  truthfully,  assuring  me  that  he  did  not  know  a  single  man 
among  them.  ' 
Question,  How  large  a  body  did  they  seem  to  be  f 
Answer,  Thirty  or  forty. 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  They  seem  to  Jiave  kuown  him  very  well  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  bo  said  be  dido't  kuow  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Is  it  the  impressiou  that  they  came  from  a  distance — from  another  county? 

Ansirn\  Everybody  has  their  own  private  opinion  about  such  things.  I  have  studied 
a  good  deal  over  this  thing.  How  it  could  bo  that  things  of  this  kind  were  done 
occasionally  in  our  midst  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  any  of  the  parties,  and  my  impres- 
sion is  that  these  things  have  been  done  by  men  from  a  distance. 

Question.  Must  they  not  have  confederates  hero  to  carry  out  their  schemes  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  say.  When  our  men  have  anything  to  do  here  they  may  come  here, 
and  our  men  go  over  to  do  their  work ;  I  don't  know  how  that  was.  The  question  lias 
been  discussed  here  a  great  many  times, whether  there  be  a  perfect  organization  of  Ku- 
Klux  ;  that  is  what  you  want  to  know  ? 

Question.  Yes  ;  wo  want  to  find  out  if  there  be  such  a  thing  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  has  been  that  there  is  no  Ku-Khix  organization,  such  as 
"  Masons"  and  "  Odd  Fellows"  and  *'  Sons  of  Temperance,"  as  we  understai^l  that  thing. 
If  it  was  anything,  it  was  a  mere  combination ;  and  I  make  the  distinction, whether  there 
is  any  difference  or  not,  that  there  was  a  combination,  probably  in  the  country,  amouf; 
men  combined  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  of  the  way  such  characters  as 
were  obnoxious  to  them,  whoever  they  might  be ;  but  whether  or  not  they  hatl  signs 
and  pass-words,  and  things  of  that  sort,  by  which  they  could  know  each  other,  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  doubt.    I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  You  never  have  seen  any  of  these  men  parading  the  country  yourself? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  au.\Ji>ody  that  has,  except  the  officers  you  speak  of? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  can't  tell  you  who.     I  heard  some  gentlemen  here  say  they 
saw  a  considerable  body  of  men  pass  througli  Gainesville. 

Question.  That  is  in  tbis  county  ? 

Answ(T.  Yes  sir  ;  they  went  across  the  river,  I  think,  over  into  Greene  County.    That* 
haa  been  a  year  ago  or  more. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  any  mischief  soon  afterwards  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir :  I  don't  remember  now  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  Was  this  in  the  night-time  that  he  saw  them  ? 

Ansicer.  I  think  it  was. 

Question.  Did  he  say  they  were  disguised  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember.  I  did  hear  some  person  say  there  was  a  considerablo 
number  of  men — strangers — came  here  to  town  one  night.  I  forget  who  he  was.  I 
inquired  next  day,  but  1  could  not  learn  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Was  any  mischief  done  that  night  or  attemi)ted  that  night  that  they  came 
to  town? 
V    Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  heard  that  in  this  riot  at  Meridian  that  a  large  body  of  men  were  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Sumter  County,  did  you  not  f 

Answer.  I  heard  it  said  so. 

Question.  Was  it  believed  to  be  so  ? 

Ansxetr.  W^ell,  sir,  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  think  I  have  heard  enough  on  the  subject 
to  know  what  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  were  here.  My  impression  is  that 
there  were  some  men  from  this  county  down  there,  but  who,  I  dou'tkuow;  I  was  not 
at  the  train,  and  didn't  see  them. 

Question.  Are  they  said  to  have  gone  to  Meridian,  on  the  railroa<l  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  so.  It  is  said  tbat  some  went  down  on  the  train  from  this  county, 
but  that  I  don't  know.  There  were  two  difficulties  at  Meridiau.  There  was  a  negro 
man  from  this  county  and  the  deputy  sheriff  (Adam  Kennard)  went  down  on  some 
l)usiness,  and  he  alleges  that  he  was  whipped  very  badlj*.  He  had  some  parties 
arrested,  and  went  down  there  to  attend  their  trial ;  and  I  understood  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  from  this  county,  who  volunteered  to 
go.    I  don't  know  whether  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  riot  at  Meridian  or  not. 

Question.  That  negro  was  the  deputy  of  the  sheriff? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  sheriff  took  a  special  interest  in  him  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Is  he  the  present  deputy  T 

Answer.  Yes;  the  boy  here. 

Question.  Does  he  vote  the  democratic  ticket  T 

Answer.  I  believe  he  did.    I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Question,  Is  he  supposed  to  exercise  a  considerable  intluenee  over  the  colored  people  T 

Answer.  I  don't  tlunk  he  does  a  great  deal.  I  think  there  is  some  little  prejudice 
agamst  him  on  account  of  his  being  deputy  sheriff.    It  is  impossible  for  any  white 
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man  to  know  negroes  scattered  about  the  country.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  it; 
and  there  is  no  way  to  arrest  them  unless  you  have  a  negro  to  do  it ;  and  this  boy  has 
been  used  by  the  sheriff'  for  that  altogolhcr  for  negroes.     He  does  not  pretend  to  use 
liini  for  white  men.    It  is  for  darkies  who  commit  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  it 
has  rendered  the  boy  rathoi*  unpopular.    Ho  did  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  I  be- 
lieve.   He  says  some  of  his  friends  complained  of  him  for  supporting  some  of  the 
democratic  candidates  on  the  county  ticket — all  our  democrats  that  were  out;   but 
some  of  them  were  complaining  of  him  for  supporting  the  present  sheriff",  and  telling 
bim  that  he  had  gone  back  on  the  reptiblicau  party. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Is  your  present  sheriff  a  democrat  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  he  is  an  "  old  line  whig,"  but  votes  with  the  democratic  party.  He  is 
like  a  great  many  of  us  ;  we  have  got  no  party ;  we  are  lost,  absorbed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  started  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  laws  are  violated  frequently, 
and  persons  killed  and  not  punished ;  and  you  have  mentioned  two  notable  cases. 
You  may  proceed  now  with  the  catalo<jue. 

Ansinr.  I  understood  that  a  colored  man  was  killed  in  Gainesville.  I  think  his 
name  was  Burk.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  this  county,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  men,  I  don't  remember  how  many,  I 
\vas  informed,  made  an  assault  upon  his  house  and  killed  him.  Whether  they  .were 
di?^uised  or  not  I  didn't  learn. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  was  his  offense ;  or  for  what  was  he  killed? 

Ansicer.  I  never  knew,  sir.  He  was  said  to  be  a  very  clever,  harmless,  honest  old 
neg^ro  man,  who  stood  very  well.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  I  don't  know 
^rhether  he  was  killed  for  that  or  not;  or  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  or 
not.  He  had  no  other  character  but  that.  I  never  heard  of  him  till  I  heard  him  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  that  office. 

Q^^€stion.  Is  that  the  general  supposition  that  he  was  killed  because  of  his  promi- 
nence among  the  j)eople,  and  because  of  his  radicalism  ? 

^nsxecr.  I  can't  say  ;  I  don't  know.  My  own  private  opinion  about  it  is  that  he 
was  killed 

Question.  We  want  your  opinion  ? 

.-l>#«ife)*.  My  private  opinion  is  that  ho  was  killed  because  he  was  a  negro  member  of 
the  legislature.  That  is  my  opinion.  After  that  another  negro  member  of  the  legis- 
latiir-e  was  shot  at,  I  was  informed,  the  same  night  Dr.  Choutteau  was  shot  at  and 
Col»lontz  killed. 

Question.  Who  was  he? 

^i  ttsicer,  George  Houston. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Q^testion.  It  has  been  stated  by  Judge  Reavis,  of  this  county,  that  this  negro  man 
Burlv  was  a  man  of  very  good  character ;  that  the  judge  formerly  owned  him. 

^  rtaicer.  That  is  my  impression  from  the  citizens  of  Gainesville.  I  have  heard  him 
*P*^lceu  of  there.  Some  of  the  better  citizens  there  thought  it  was  very  unfortunate 
tna.'t  be  was  killed ;  thought  ho  was  a  very  harmless  and  well-disposed  negro.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

^^cstion.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature  when  killed  ? 

-^^swir.  No,  sir.    He  had  been.    I  don't  know  whether  his  time  had  expired  or  not. 

^^€estion.  If  that  formed  a  reason  for  his  being  killed,  don't  you  think  they  would 
nav^ci  killed  him  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  not  after  his  term 
eH^ixed? 

-^»i«tcer.  I  don't  know  whether  they  would  or  not.  I  don't  know  whether  his  tenu 
?^^  expired.  I  never  could  learn  any  reason  ;  I  suppose  it  was  his  prominence  in  i)ol- 
1^^^^,  I  never  could  hear  of  any  other  reason  for  it.  This  man  Houston  was  a  very 
^ooli silly  noisy  politician.  Any  man  is  foolish  that  makes  a  great  fuss  in  these  little 
county 'elections.  Ho  wanted  to  be  very  prominent.  He  wasn't  very  smart,  but 
tliought  ho  was,  and  pushed  himself  forward  a  great  deal,  and  was  quite  objectionable. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

QMestion.  Still  he  was  a  negro  who  had  sustained  a  good  character  ? 

-4»i«cer.  Yes,  sir :  he  was  a  tailor  here,  and  I  alw^ays  thought  a  great  deal  of  him  my- 
B^^f.  When  ho  was  appointed  register  for  this  county  I  was  very  much  pleased.  .1 
thought  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  at  Montgomery  to  appoint  a  negro,  he 
vras  the  best  they  could  appoint — the  least  objectionable. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
(iuestion.  Was  he  wounded  ? 
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Answer,  I  nnderstood  he  was. 

Question.  Im  he  still  living  in  this  coanty  f 

Anstver,  No,  sir;  I  uDdorstand  he  is  liviug  in  Montgomery. 

Question.  Did  he  leave  because  of  apprehensions  ot  bodily  harm  f 

AnstPer,  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Question,  Dr.  Choutteau  has  left  also  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  leave  for  the  same  reason — apprehension  for  his  life  f 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  he  did.    I  didn^t  tnink  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to 
main  here  myself. 

Question.  What  is  Dr.  Choutteau's  character  heref 

Ansicer.  He  wasn't  a  man  that  had  much  reputation,  I  think,  sir,  in  this  commun- 
I  heard  a  good  many  ugly  things  said  about  him — whether  true  or  not  I  don't  kn« 
He  was  not  a  man  I  fancied,  or,  I  think,  anybody  else  would  fancy  much.  I  thi 
perhaps,  he  claimed  to  bo  a  native  American.  He  is  of  French  descent,  and  you  wo 
suppose  him  a  native  Frenchman.  He  speaks  very  bad  English.  I  think  he  i 
born  about  either  New  Orleans  or  Saint  Louis.  He  has  lived  at  L>oth  places,  he  told  sr 
He  was  a  terribly  noisy,  blustering,  swearing,  swaggering  sort  of  a  man,  and  did  :m. 
please  anybody  much. 

Question.  Was  he  accused  at  one  time  of  suggesting  a  plan  for  poisoning  the  negnc 
heref 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  in  partnership  with 

Qdeiftion,  Dr.  Sledge  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  proposed  to  Dr.  Sledge,  about  the  time  the  negroes  were  em^ 
cipated,  that  they  should  kill  all  that  they  were  called  upon  to  practice  upon, 
poisoning  them.    I  heanl  that  said  as  a  fact.  * 

Quevlion.  What  was  the  eftect  of  that  report  upon  the  white  people  f    How  dicl. 
affect  them  toward  him  T 

Anstver,  They  could  not  have  any  resfiect  for  him,  of  course.  There  is  no  man  in  1 1 
country,  that  I  know  of,  or  in  the  whole  land,  that  would  have  tolerated  any  sra. 
thing.  If  he  had  commenced  a  thing  of  that  sort,  and  it  had  been  shown  on  hitra 
expect  they  would  have  burned  him  up.  I  would  be  very  much  oppose<l  to  acting  w  J 
violence,  but  if  I  should  catch  a  man  going  through  the  country  saying,  poison  all 
them,  sir,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  stop  him. 

Question.  Was  it  soon  after  that  he  became  a  blatant,  blustering,  loud-talking  radic? 
as  you  say  T 

Anstver.  Not  long  afterward ;  I  think  it  was  pretty  soon  ;  at  least  the  first  I  knew^ 
him ;  I  knew  him  up  above  here  practicing  medicine  a  good  while. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  How  was  he  regarded  as  a  physician  T 

Afiswer.  I  think  he  had  some  reputation  as  a  physician  np  there. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Were  such  reports  as  that,  and  his  subsequent  association  with  negK 
calculated  to  disgust  the  people, and  incite  them  to  the  act  of  driving  him  off? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;   everybody  disliked  him.    I  don't  think  he  had  a  friend  left  in 
country.    He  had  a  great  many  friends  at  one  time.     He  lived  about  fifteen  if 
away,  and  I  understood  he  had  many  friends,  but  everybody  seemed  to  lose  contid 
in  him.    This  thing  was  said  about  him  about  the  time' he  first  became  act! 
politics. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  I  was  going  to  inquire  of  that.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  charge  a 
him  of  proposing  to  poison  the  negroes  until  after  he  became  a  radical  ? 

Anstver.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Question.  He  was  held  in  jiretty  good  esteem  until  he  became  a  radical,  was  I 

Answer.  Well,  he  stood  very  fair,  I  understood  ;  I  knew  very  little  about  him  ; 
him  merely  j  I  heard  him  very  well  spoken  of  as  a  physician  ;  I  don't  know  ai 
of  him  outside  of  that.    I  heard  nothing  against  his  character  at  all  until  al 
time  this  report  got  out  on  him  that  he  had  made  that  proposition  to  Dr.  Sled/ 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Would  it,  or  not,  add  to  the  disgust  of  any  community  for  anj 
make  such  a  proposition  to  poison  the  negroes,  and  subsequently  join  and  u? 
them,  and  become,  as  you  have  de.scribod,  a  blatant,  blustering  friend  of  their 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.    I  think  the  two  together  would. 

Question.  These  two  facts  together  were  calculated  to  uproot  all  confidenr 

Anstvtr.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  that  thing  was  told  on  him  ;  I  suppose  it  ms 
I  dou't  know  ;  it  was  alleged  as  a  fact ;  and  if  it  was  a  fact,  it  ought  to  ha^ 
him  with  everybody. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  In  the  first  place,  yoa  do  not  know  that  such  a  thing  was  over  said  by  him  f 
Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  And  yon  never  heard  of  it  until  aftei;  he  Joined  the  republican  party  f 
^  nttw^r.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Question.  That  leads  m^  to  inquire  whether  it  has  not  happened  that  whenever  a  man 
this  community  has  Joined  the  radical  party — left  the  democratic  party — that  his 
tecedents  have  been  very  closely  Jooked  into,  and  flaws  for  the  first  time  picked  in 

character  f 

Anstcer,  Well,  we  have  had  so  few  white  men  connected  with  the  republican  party, 

ox*  radical  party,  in  this  county,  that  I  don't  know  of  any  case  where  anything  has 

l>een  said  derogatory  to  the  private  character  of  any  man  who  gave  his  entire  support 

tio  the  republican  party.    There  are  but  very  few  in  the  county,  and  never  have  been 

l»ot  few. 

Question.  How  many  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  but  four  white  men  in  this  county  who  voted  for  General 
Grant. 

Question.  Were  they  northern  men  or  southern  men  f 
Ansiper.  All  southern  men. 
Question.  Were  they  denounced  T 

Answer.  They  were  not  held  in  as  high  estimation  by  the  community  generallv,  I 
tliink,  as  the  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  They  were  what  was  called  in 
tbis  county  scalawags.  There  is  a  distinction  between  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags. 
Question.  I  understand  that  distinction  very  well.  Was  it  discovered  after  that  cir- 
ciiQiBtance — I  mean  after  they  had  voted  for  Grant  and  Colfax—  that  they  had  been 
very  indifferent  sort  of  men  before  that  T 

Ansiver.  No,  sir ;  they  stand  as  they  always  have.  There  is  Mr.  Reuben  M.  Meredith, 
of  Gainesville,  stands  as  he  has  always  done.  I  never  have  heard  anything  against 
him  ;  and  Judge  James  A.  Abrahams,  a  very  estimable  man,  judge  of  the  probate  court. 
Old  M^or  Edward  Herndon  is  now  in  Virginia.  He  has  been  grand  high  priest  and 
grsmd  master  of  the  State  of  Alabama  for  many  years.  He  stands  high,  and  stood 
high  formerly.  He  h;is  lost  caste,  politically,  because  he  went  over  to  the  republican 
party.    Many  people  thought  hard  of  the  old  man. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  He  has  been  accused  of  holding  many  offices  T 

-Afuncer.  Yes, sir;  his  son-in-law  appointed  him  register  in  chancery.  He  was  very 
poor,  it  was  represented.  Governor  Smith  appointed  him  clerk  of  the  circuit  court, 
out  the  whole  of  it  wouldn't  support  him.  In  fact,  I  would  not  have  all  the  offices 
*^l?ether.    I  wouldn't  give  the  Ijonds  and  do  the  work  for  the  pay  of  all  those  offices. 

By  the  CiiAiitMAN : 

Qf€^tion.  Yet  have  you  not  heard  it  said  disparagingly  of  him  that  he  held  so  many 
oOic^^j 

.  -  ^^»Mi«T.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  allusions  made  to  it,  and  I  think  it  was  unfortunate 
*^*^at  they  did  it,  or  took  that  exception,  because  no  one  of  the  offices  would  support 
**!?>' iKHly.  None  of  them  are  worth  having.  There  is  no  use  making  a  fuss  about  any 
oQice  not  worth  anything. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

^Hestlon.  Isn't  the  circuit  clerkship  valuable  T 

^^n^tcer.  O,  no,  sir ;   it  isn't  worth  anything.    I  don't  suppose  it  would  pay  a  young 
**ia.u'8  board.    It  may  be  good  at  this  one  term  of  court.    I  wouldn't  have  it. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

'^.^uestion.  Have  you  heard  of  the  outrage  upon  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Hayne 
*^liard8on,  at  Gainesville  f 
-^^nswer.  I  don't  remember  the  name. 
Question.  At  the  same  time  that  Bnrk  was  murdered  T 
-^nsicer.  I  don't  remember  of  hearing  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Go  on  with  the  cases  you  were  telling. 

^nsicer.  I  have  heard  of  another  killing  that  has  been,  I  suppose,  rehearsed  before 
V^u.  A  negro  man,  out  a  few  miles  from  town,  was  said  to  have  been  shot  and  burned 
^o  bis  house,  named  Isaiah  Hunter.    I  never  learned  much  of  the  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  he  shot  by  disguised  men  T 

Answer,  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  think  his  family  stopped  to  see.  They  didn't  know.  I 
understood  they  were  in  his  house.  He  was  shot,  and  they  all  broke  and  ran  off.  I 
saw  some  of  his  family  here. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Wheu  did  this  occur  ? 

Ansivcr.  1  don't  remember ;  some  time  last  year,  thongh  ;  last  winter,  perhaps ;  I  £ 
not  posted  as  to  the  time. 

Question.  Was  any  notice  taken  by  the  authorities  of  it  ? 

Ajiswer.  Yes,  sir ;  Major  Herndon  went  out  and  had  an  inquest.  He  had  a  nnml 
of  negroes  arrested,  antl  several  of  them  put  in  jail  and  kept  hero  for  sometime.  The 
was  a  ver^-  thorough  investigation,  as  far  as  cou^l  be.  I  suppose  there  was  a  cons; 
erable  elibrt  made  to  try  to  find  out  who  he  was.  I  don't  know  what  action  the  gra 
jury  has  taken.  The  last  grand  jury  was  the  first  one  we  have  had  since,  I  belie 
I  As  I  remarked,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  when  a  parcel  of  men  want  to  commit  su- 
depredations,  to  find  out  anything  about  them  ;  you  can^t  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  How  is  it  going  to  be  remedied  ? 

Answer.  That  is  the  question.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  remedy  it.  I  would  like  to  r^g  <~  c 
it  stopped.  I  think  this  county  would  like  to  see  it  stopped.  We  don't  want  that  sc  z^mrt 
of  thing.  I  don't  think  any  good  citizen  does.  I  don't  hear  anybody  say  they  wautz^  it 
to  continue.    Everybody  says  they  want  it  stopi)ed. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Don't  you  think  it  could  be  stopped  by  a  good  government — a  governmc^*:rj- 1 
that  was  approved  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  ^^ 

Answer.  I  have  thought  tliat,  probably,  might  eft'ect  a  change ;  and  that,  probably—,  if 
we  had  courts — if  the  officers  of  the  law  were  all  of  them  in  unison  with  the  pcoi^  ^<^; 
probably  we  would  have  less  difficulty,  but  I  don't  know. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  officers  of  the  law  have  not  been  in  unison  with  the  people? 

Answir.  The  judges  of  our  courts  seem  to  be  the  most  objectionable  characters. 

Question.  Do  you  refer  to  your  probate  judge  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  our  probate  judge  is  getting  along  pretty  well  with  the  peopl^^  -^  ^ 
believe.    1  don't  think  there  is  so  nmch  objection  to  him  as  there  has  been. 

Question.  What  judges  do  you  refer  to  1 

Answei'.  The  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  more  particularly  ;  but  I  think  there  woi:«^  ^^ 
be  a  better  feeling,  and  they  could  exert  a  better  influence,  if  we  had  a  diftVrent  ch 
of  judges;  I  am  inclined  to  that  opinion;  not  but  what  wo  have  a  good  judge.    Jnd  ,^ 
Smith,  the  lawyers  say,  isii  good  judge,  impartial,  and  discharges  his  duty  well ;  l^ 
ho  was  elected  to  the  office  of  circuit  judge  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  t 
South,  or  very  soon  after.    The  people  of  this  country  were  sore;  we  were  not  ic 
state  of  feeling  for  that  thing.    The  people  were  unwilling  to  bear  it. 

Question.  Is  Judge  Smith  a  northern  man  ? 

Answer-.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  any  objection  to  him  because  of  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  northe^- 
man  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  there  is.  I  don't  think  I  have  heard  any  objection.  There 
a  prejudice  against  him.  Nobody  can  find  any  fault  with  his  administration  of  the  la 
Lawyers  and  all  parties  speak  well  of  him*.  They  speak  very  well  of  Judge  Smith 
J.  Q.  Smith,  who  was  here,  who  is  a  member  of  the  republican  party.  They  all  spo 
very  highly  of  him,  when  he  held  court  here  a  few  weeks^go,  as  a  good  prompt  judj 

Question.  W^hat  more  could  any  judge  do  in  the  administration  of  law  than  tb( 
gentlemen  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  more  that  I  can  say. 

Question.  Then  the  fault  must  lie  deeper  than  in  the  character  of  the  judges? 

Answer.  It  may  be  in  the  prejudice  of  the  peoide. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Is  is  not  a  reasonable  prejudice  against  a  man  who,  as  soon  as  he  touched 
foot  here,  was  declared  judge  by  au  act  of  Congress,  without  the  act  of  the  people? 

Answer.  He  was  elected— you  know  the  circumstances — in  1868. 

Question.  The  circumstances  were,  that  they  held  an  election  from  which  one  pai 
abstained  because  Congress  promised  that  the  constitution  should  not  be  adoptr-«3a 
unless  a  nijyority  of  qualified  voters  went  for  it ;  and  it  failed  to  receive  a  m^orit>"     ^' 
qualified  voters ;  and  Judge  Suiith,  who  was  elected  at  that  election,  was  declare<3-  a 
judge  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  Congress  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  not  that  sort  of  an  election  a  just  ground  of  prejudice  against  himf   ^^ 
anybody  else  that  takes  office  under  similar  circumstances  ? 

Answer.  Well,  yes,  sir. 


t' 
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By  tlie  Chairman: 

Qitestion.  Then  why  should  not  the  prejudice  of  the  Ku-Klux  be  exerted  toward  the 
judge  ;  and  why  should  it  be  exerted  toward  the  unoffending  negroes?  What  logic  is 
t.l2ere  in  the  prejudice  against  a  northern  judge  ? 

J  fi>(ircr.  There  is  no  logic  in  it,  but  the  impression  has  been  here  that  there  was  a 
Kti-Klux  influence  against  the  judge  too.    I  don't  know  that  that  is  so. 

(Question.  If  that  is  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  any  information  you  have  ou  that 

AnHiar.  I  can't  tell;  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  the 
jxi<lge,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  hold  our  courts  in 
"tliis  district;  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  it;  my  impression  is 
•tliat  there  is  not ;  that  he  could  have  held  the  court  as  well  as  Judge  J.  Q.  Smith  did. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  he  received  any  Ku-Klux  notice  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  ever  did — any  from  this  county. 

Question,  What  is  the  character  of  the  demonstration  that  deterred  him  from  com- 
ing f 

Answer.  It  is  reported  here  that  some  of  his  property  had  been  destroyed. 

Qiitittion.  His  gin-house  burned  f 

AHsircr.  Yes,  sir;  his  mill  bunied,  and  fences  and  bridges — I  don'l  know  by  whom, 
'wlieiher  by  Ku-Klux  or  by  private  enemy. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Quci'tion.  Was  there  a  meeting  called  in  this  place  or  county,  requesting  him  to 
r>esign  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  meeting  in  this  county,  and  resolutions  pavssed,  which  had 
escaped  me — that  is  my  recollectiou-^-requesting  him  to  resign,  1  think. 

Qnvatlon.  Yet  you  say  he  is  a  good  judge  ? 

A  nfsirer.  I  think  so,  and  the  lawyers  siiy  he  is  a  good  judge. 

Question.  Do  you  concur  in  this  opinion  of  Judge  Reavis  f 

Anfiutr.  I  do ;  I  think  he  is  a  good  judge  ;  he  is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  and  behaves 
liiitiS4.df  very  finely  ;  no  man  could  behave  better,  both  on  and  off  the  bench. 

Quealion.  1  invite  your  attention  to  imf^a  332  of  Judge  Reavis's  testimony :  *^  I  think 
tbiit  Judge  Smith  is  as  impartial  and  judicious  in  the  administration  of  his  duty  as 
judge  as  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

Ansuer.  I  think  he  is.     I  think  ho  is  very  careful,  exceedingly  careful. 

Qnetftion.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  Judge  Reavis? 

A  Hifxrvr.  Very  well ;  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  State. 

Quest  ion.  His  opinion  is  the  same  as  your  own  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  bar  generally.  I  heard  Mr.  Bliss,  an  old 
lawyer,  express  his  regret  very  much  at  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  with  regard 
to  Judge  Smith.  I  don't  think  it  met  the  approbation  of  the  bar  generally,  as  far  as 
my  observation  went,  or  I  could  learn.  I  am  satisfied  it  didn't  with  the  bar  at  Gaines- 
ville. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  could  this  prejudice  against  Judge  Smith,  if  it  existed,  have  any  in- 
"*i€^nce  in  causing  the  whipping  and  killing  of  negroes  ? 

AnswiT.  I  don't  know  that  that  has.  There  are  some  things  we  can't  well  account 
for.  They  grow  out  of  things  in  such  a  way  that  we  cjin't  tell  exactly  how  or  why  it 
J^^  !Men  have  not  that  reganl  for  law  and  order  that  they  ought  to  have,  whoii  at- 
tempted to  be  administered  by  men  they  have  no  confidence  in,  or  that  they  don't  like. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

.  Question.  When  you  speak  of  the  prejudice  against  Judge  Smith,  you  mean  the  pre- 
jUflic^  cherished  by  the  white  people  f 

-'I'wipcr.  Yes,  sir. 

QHcsiion.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  circuit  are  veiy 
**^^icli  in  favor  of  Judge  Smith  t 

Answer.  I  have  not  heard  any  attorneys  except  the  attorneys  in  this  county. 

Question.  I  am  speaking  of  the  people. 

Auswe}',  1  don't  know  anything  about  the  district;  I  haven't  been  outside  of  this 
J^^nty  for  four  years,  excei)t  to  go  to  Mobile  by  Meridian.  I  don't  know  outside  of 
I'V^  county.  I  think  so  far  as  his  capacity — that  is,  so  far  as  his  administration  of  law, 
**^s  impartiality,  and  everything  connected  with  his  conduct  on  the  bench  are  cou- 
^^nied,  that  it  is  approved  generally.    I  don't  think  there  is  anything  against  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

-  Question.  And,  notwithstanding  that,  obtaining  office  under  the  circumstances  that 
*^<^  did  obtain  it  among  those  people,  is  a  fact  which  prevents  him  from  having  the 
contidence  of  the  people  generally  T 

Answer,  He  could  not  enforce  the  law,  in  my  opinion,  as  one  of  our  own  citizens 
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could  do  if  Judge.    Judj^e  Smith  could  not  send  an  offender  to  jail  here  with  the  same 
ease  I  could  if  I  was  judge. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  You  do  not  understand  it  to  be  the  business  of  a  judge  to  execute  bis  de- 
cisions ? 

Aiimcer.  No,  sir ;  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Judge  Smith  could  enforce  the  law  as 
well  as  a  southern  judge. 

Qiication.  What  has  Judge  Smith,  or  any  other  judge,  to  do  with  carrying  out  the 
decreb  of  the  couj't  T 

Answer.  True,  sir;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff.  He  must  have  an  executive  officer 
to  enforce  his  orders  if  he  haan^t  got  a  moral  influence ;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  at.  He  must  exert  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  tlie  people  if  he  wants  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  And  he  fails  to  do  that,  notwithstanding  he  is  a  man  of  general  good  char- 
actor  and  fairness,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  obtained  office  T 
Answci'.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Is  it  the  circumstances  nnder  which  he  obtained  office,  or  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  one  of  your  people  ? 

Answer.  The  two  together,  though  there  are  some  northeni  men  here,  I  believe.    Mr. 
Bliss  is  a  Massachusetts  man  and  visits  Massachusetts  every  year — Mr.  Bliss,  of  Gaines- 
ville, an  excellent  lawyer  and  an  excellent  gentleman.    I  believe  if  he  was  on  the  bench, 
an  order  from  him  would  be  executed  by  the  people  with  as  nmch  promptness  as  any 
man  in  the  county. 

Question.  Your  sheriff  got  his  appointment  from  Governor  Smith  ? 

Ansu'iT.  Yes,  sir  ;  all  the  officers  in  the  county. 

Question.  He  got  his  office  in  substantially  the  same  manner  that  Judge  Smith  did  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  sheriff  here  is  respected  and  obeyed,  willingly  and  well,  is  he  nott 

Answer.  Yes,  sii*.     It  isn't  the  manner  of  getting  the  office,  but  it  is  the  manner  and 
the  man  both. 

Question.  The  manner  and  the  fact  T 

Answer.  A  "  carpet-bagger,"  elected  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  whic?^^ 
Judge  Smith  was  elected — the  two  combined,  cause  a  prejudice  against  him  in  tl».^ 
minds  of  the  people  generally. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  And  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  if  a  similar  state  of  affairs  should  occur  i:*=^ 
Massachusetts,  and  men  from  the  South,  after  having  overrun  the  State,  and  disfraim  — 
chised  the  people,  should  force  themselves  upon  the  judiciary,  that  their  inflnenc'^^ 
would  be  impaired  in  the  same  way  ? 

Ansioer.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  same  prejudice  would  exist  anywhere.  I  think  thi 
masses  of  the  people  here  are  about  like  the  people  are  everywhere  else  ;  and  I  thini 
we  are  about  as  good  as  people  generally  are. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  When  Judge  Smith  renders  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  found  to  be  due,  is  there  an}-  difficulty  in  collecting  that  judgment  ^ 

Answer.  None  in  the  world,  if  he  has  the  property  to  make  it  out  of. 

Question.  When  a  man,  guilty  of  a  crime,  is  found  guilty  by  a  traverse  jury,  and  i» 
sentenced  by  the  judge  to  the  penitentiary,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  sen- 
tence  f 

Answer.  I  have  not  known  of  any.  The  sheriff  has  carried  out  every  one  of  the  ses- 
teuees  of  Judge  Smith. 

Question.  What  order  or  decision  of  the  judge,  then,  has  not  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  community  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  am  only  saying  what  might  possibly  be  the 
ca*«o  if  Judge  Smith  might  attempt,  or  any  attempt  was  made  here,  to  breuk  up  any 
lawlessness  by  the  courts. 

Qtu'stion.  What  could  Judge  Smith,  or  any  other  judge,  do  in  the  way  of  breaking  up 
such  an  organization ;  is  it  not  the  function  of  the  grand  jury  to  bring  these  cases  to 
the  notice  of  the  courti  f  *•' 

Answa'.  That  is  all  true. 

Question.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  court  then  to  issue  a  warrant  for  their  arrest? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  grand  jury  should  present  this 
man,  oi;  that  man,  as  guilty  of  murder,  and  a  warrant  should  be  issued,  that  the  com- 
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mnnity  would  not  sustain  that  warrant,  and  sustain  the  sheriff,  and  cause  this  man  to 
be  arrested  and  put  upon  his  trial  ? 

Anstper,  I  ^uess  that  perhaps  there  might  be  no  difficulty  in  most  cases. 
Question.  I  am  supposing  the  case  now  of  a  member  of  this  Ku-Klux  organization  ; 
if  he  could  not  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished,  what  is  the  reason  of  it ;  is  it  because 
there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  community  here  that  would  protect  him  and  this  gang 
'  from  punishment  ? 

Anifwer,  No  ;  I  can't  say.    There  might  be  more  difficulty  in  getting  a  verdict,  or  a 
true  bill ;  there  might  be. 
Question,  'i'here  would  be  a  difficulty  in  the  grand  jury  or  the  petit  jury  T 
Anftwer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  ?  because  the  men  charged  had  friends  on  the  jury ;  or  because  of  the 
lamifications  of  this  order  invading  even  the  sanctity  of  the  jaiy-box  ? 

Aimper.  If  there  is  a  large  class  of  these  men  in  the  community,  and  they  are  arrayed 
against  the  laws,  it  would  be  hard  to  arrest  or  punish  them. 

Question.  Is  not  that  the  difficulty,  that  this  order  so  ramifies  and  permeates  the 
TThole  community  that  it  infects  the  jury-box  I 

Answer.  I  don*t  think  we  have  had  any  trials ;  the  difficulty  has  not  been  in  punish- 
iog  the  parties  brought  into  court.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  ascertaiuiug  who  any  of 
them  are.    Witnesses  are  called  up  before  grj;md  juries,  I  suppose.    I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  That  is  not  the  judge's  duty  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  grand  jury  to  investigate  and  "  to  make  dili- 
gent inquiry  ;"  that  is  their  oath.  I  suppose  they  have  made  all  inquiry  ;  whether  they 
have  failed  or  not,  I  can't  say.  If  any  such  thing  occurs  in  the  country,  I  can't  see 
vhy  they  have  not  found  it  out. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  any  man  would  feel  himself  in  danger  who  would  go 
bi'fore  th<3  grand  jury  and  inform  against  a  man  he  suspected  of  being  a  member  of  this 
Ko-Klux  Klan ;  wouldn't  he  be  spotted  and  markeil,  and  be  a  doomed  man  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  ;  it  is  possible  that  he  might  be  in  danger,  but  I  can't 
say,  because  I  don't  know.  I  am  only  giving  you  rumors,  so  far  as  anything  I  have 
said  in  relation  to  this  thing,  not  knowiug  anythiug  myself  personally,  for  I  could  not 
aud  would  not  see  them.  I  don't  go  where  such  things  are  done.  It  has  been  rumored 
that  parties,  negroes,  have  been  killed  who  were  witnesses  in  some  cases  in  this  county. 
I  don  t  know  that  it  is  so.  Some  negroes  that  probably  had  said  (whether  as  witnesses 
or  not,  I  do  not  know)  that  they  knew  the  facts.  There  was  another  thing  I  did  not 
state  in  relation  to  Dr.  Choutteau,  in  relation  to  the  burning  of  his  house  and  somecot- 
^^'  It  was  reported  that  some  negro,  one  or  more  negroes,  hatl  said  that  they  knew 
^flo  it  was  that  did  it,  and  that  those  negroes  had  been  killed  ;  but  I  don't  know  it. 

Qftcstion.  That  fact  has  been  sworn  to  before  this  committee,  I  believe. 
-  An^icer.  That  may  be  so  ;  I  don't  know.    I  can't  say  what  danger  a  man  would  be  in. 
*  snow  he  would  not  be  in  danger  from  the  community,  nor  would  he  fail  of  getting 
*"^  support  of  what  we  call  the  community  generally — the  masses  of  our  people. 
.   Question.  Wouldn't  lie  be  in  danger  of  tliis  order,  be  it  great  or  small,  or  whatever 
^  Purposes ;  wouldn't  he  be  in  danger  of  a  visitation  from  this  order! 
•A-n^tcer.  He  might  j  I  think  he  might. 

By  Mr.  Blair  :  * 

^y^Question.  Are  not  witnesses  sometimes  in  danger  from  the  relatives  and  friends  of 

'^^^  guilty  ? 

^^  -^*i««?«r.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  so.  If  there  be  an  organization,  and  it  looks  like  an  order 
jjj.  ^Combination,  tliere  are  men  certainly  doing  these  things,  and  if  a  man  would 
g^  ^Ud  report  on  that  class  of  men.  it  is  possible  he  might  be  in  danger,  if  thereshould 
V?  '^^y  danger  of  their  being  brought  to  punishment.    I  would  not  like  to  risk  it  if  I 

*^^W  anything  about  it. 
-^^y^uestion.  Is  not  the  reason  why,  when  one  of  these  great  outrages,  like  the  taking  of 
j^***  man  Zeke  High  out  of  jail  and  shooting  him  within  sound  of  this  town — is  not  the 
Jl^*^Hon  why  these  outrages  are  not  promptly  followed  up  by  the  community  a  secret 
j^^J*  that  the  active  agents  in  bringing  thcise  men  to  justice  will  be  singled  out  and  pun- 

f^  Ansiocr.  I  can't  say  what  other  men's  feelings  are  on  the  subject ;  I  am  not  going  to 
^^low  any  of  them  up  or  hunt  them  up. 

Question.  Why  ? 

Answer.  Bex;ause  I  should  expect,  if  I  did  go  prying  and  hunting  after  them,  I  might 

X^^issibly  be  killed.     I  am  judging  them  by  myself.    If  I  were  to  do  that  deed — take 

^«n  out  and  kill  them — and  1  found  a  man  lurking  around,  and  there  was  a  probability 

l5?at  I  should  be  brought  here  into  court,  I  should  not  lot  him  come  around.    If  I  was 

^illiug  men  about,  as  men  are  being  killed,  a  man  should  not  fool  around  mo  and  get 

^^formation  to  bring  me  to  punishment.    1  wouldn't  let  him  do  it.    I  don't  know  how 

^tUer  men  would  act. 
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Question.  Don't  you  think  it  probable  that  Zeke  High,  as  he  is  called,  was  taken  ont 
of  prison  and  killed  because  some  persons  in  the  community  had  no  coulidemo  that 
Judger  Luther  Smith  would  hold  him  to  a  fair  trial  t 

Ajimcvr.  I  don't  remember  hearing  any  such  expression  of  opinion.  I  can't  tell  what 
motive  they  had. 

Question.  If  any  portion  of  the  community  lacked  confidence  in  him,  for  his  manner 
of  obtaining  the  office  and  his  character  of  affiliating  with  negroes,  might  there  not 
have  been  an  apprehension  that  he  would  not  do  exact  justice  in  this  case  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  something  of  the  sort  may  have  prompted  them; 
that  ho  might  possibly  escape  the  gallows,  which  they  didn't  intend  he  should  do. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Could  they  not  have  done  it  as  well  afterward  as  when  they  did  T 
Ansiecr.  That  was  a  suggestion  I  made  in  the  office — that  there  would  have  been 
time  enough,  when  the  court  failed  to  administer  the  law,  for  them  to  administer  it  in 
a  summary  way,  but  to  let  the  law  tr>'  first,  and  if  the  law  failed,  and  they  were  de- 
termined that  he  should  die,  they  could  then  put  him  to  death,  but  they  should  tirst  let 
him  be  tried.     ^ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  You  have  stated  instances  where  negroes  have  been  killed  ;  you  may  state 
any  instances  where  negroes  have  been  whipped  by  men  banded  together. 

Anstcer.  I  can  state  that  there  have  been  some  negroes  whipped.  I  have  heard  of 
them  ;  but  there  is  only  one  case  now  that  I  can  call  to  my  mind,  and  I  recollect  that 
case  because  it  occurred  very  near  to  my  dwelling.  I  lived  out  of  town  a  little  while 
last  year.  1  believe  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  An  old  negro  man  and  a  whit^i  man — 
I  believe  he  was  an  Englishman — were  going  out  of  town,  and  were  overtaken  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  carried  into  the  woods,  and  very  severely  whipped  and  shot. 

Question.  Both  f 

Answer.  I  think  so.  They  shot  both  of  them,  I  think ;  they  didn't  kill  them  ;  they 
whipped  them  pretty  badly.  Some  negroes  on  ray  place  told  me  about  it  when  I  went 
home.  They  didn't  tell  me  all  the  parties;  if  they  did  know,  they  persistently  main- 
tained to  the  last  that  they  didn't  know  who  they  were.  I  did  not  se^i  any  of  them.  I 
don't  know  the  white  man's  name ;  I  am  not  certain  that  I  knew  the  negro's  name,  but 
I  think  it  was  Powere  or  Powell,  and  said  to  be  a  very  good,  harmless  old  negro,  and 
one  who  had  done  good  service  in  keeping  the  negroes  in  subjection  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. I  know  Mr.  White,  a  Baptist  minister  down  here,  and  others,  told  me  it  was  an 
outrage  to  whip  a  harmless  man  like  him. 

Question.  What  was  the  pretense  ? 

Ansiver.  The  only  thing  I  heard  was,  this  old  Englishman  was  teaching  the  negro 
school  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  where  this  old  negro  man  lived,  and  had  been  fiv- 
Ing  in  his  school-house,  I  believe,  and  from  some  cause  had  become  afraid  to  live  by 
himself,  and  asked  permission  of  the  old  negro  to  let  him  sleep  in  his  house ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  old  negro  letting  the  white  man  sleep  in  his  house,  he  (the  negro) 
was  whipped,  and  the  white  man  whipped  for  sleeping  in  the  negro's  house. 

Question.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  slept  together? 

Answei:  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  suppose  they  did.  They  were,  I  suppose,  very  poorly 
provided.  • 

Question.  Has  the  whipping  of  negroes  been  pretty  common  in  the  last  few  years  t 

Ansicer.  1  am  trying  to  think.  I  have  heard  of  some  negroes  being  whipped,  bnt  I 
can't  call  any  particular  cases  to  mind  now ;  I  can't  recollect  any  particular  circnm- 
stance.    I  have  not  charged  my  memory  with  that,  not  expecting  to  be  called. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  colored  schools  being  interfered  with  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  some  colored  school-houses  beins  burned  up,  one  or  two 
where  colored  schools  were  taught.  I  don't  remember  any  of  the  circumstances  about 
it.  I  did  not  learn  much  about  it.  One  was  burned  up  out  at  Cuba  Station,  in  this 
county,  but  I  believe  the  citizens  have  gone  to  work  and  built  them  a  much  better 
one;  so  I  heard. 

Question.  Where  was  the  other  one  burned  ? 

Answer.  Let  me  see :  I  think  there  was  another,  but  I  can't  recollect  now.  I  don't 
believe  we  have  had  any  burned  here.  There  have  been  none  burned  in  this  town,  nor 
no  disturbance  of  the  schools  here,  that  we  have  heard  of. 

Qu^iion.  Have  you  heard  of  any  colored  churches  being  disturbed  T 

Answer.  I  don't  remember,  sir,  except  disturbances  the  negroes  had  among  them- 
selves. 

Question,  Have  the  negroes  generally  been  peaceable  and  well-behaved  in  this 
county  ? 

Answer,  Pretty  generally;  yes,  sir,  generally  the  negroes  have  been.  There  has 
been  bat  one  demonstration  made  at  cQl  that  I  recollect  of  now.    There  is  this  Bel- 
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mont  riot  that  Dr.  Moore  told  you  about.  I  know  notbing  about  it.  There  was  a 
deinoustration  made  by  them  down  there,  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  Collins,  and 
culminated  in  Zeke  High's  death. 

Question.  Didn't  you  understand  that  the  negroes  claimed  that  this  was  a  Ku-Klux 
raid;  that  Collins  was  one  of  the  gang;  that  he  was  implicated  with  them  as  Ku- 
Klux,  invading  their  dwellings,  and  wtis  killed  for  that  reason. 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  that.  I  never  heard  any  reason  given  by  the  negroes 
for  their  conduct  down  there,  that  I  recollect. 

Questian.  Did  you  understand  that  Zcke  High  and  those  with  him  did  anything  more 
upon  that  occasion  than  to  defend  their  houses  against  quite  a  large  party  that  went 
there  in  the  night-time? 

Anstcei'.  I  understood  that  they  had  made  some  demonstrations  there  during  the  day- 
time. I  don't  know  that  this  killing  took  idace  in  the  night.  I  think  they  did,  however. 
I  am  not  x»ositive  about  that ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  the  night.  I  don't  know  that  they 
did  it.  I  never  learned  why  the  negroes  had  got  together  and  were  armed.  I  heard,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  citizens  down  there  did  not  want  interference;  the  report 
came  up  here  that  the  negroes  had  risen,  and  there  was  great  disturbance,  and 
onr  people  went  down  there,  but  I  heard  that  the  citizens  down  there  did  not  want 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  our  citizens ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  that  was 
true  or  not.  I  don't  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  citizens  was  down  there,  or  how 
they  behaved  themselves,  or  how  the  negroes  demeaned  themselves,  except  that 
one  white  man  was  shot.  I  didn't  know  the  negro  was  in  jail  until  they  took 
him  out  and  hung  him.  I  did  not  know  he  was  in  jail.  You  are  asking  md  about 
any  demonstration  ;  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  I  think  last  August  a  year 
ago,  a  man  living  here  named  Price,  whose  character  you  have  heard  of  probably,  ad- 
vertised that  there  was  to  be  a  mass  meeting  here,  for  the  purpose,  I  think,  of  nominating 
delegates  to  the  State  convention,  to  meet  at  Selma;  but  from  some  cause,  the  first 
meeting  was  not  held.  Price  subsequently  published  a  notice  that  there  would  be  a 
meeting,  and  the  day  before  that  meeting  was  to  take  place  a  large  number  of  negroes 
crossed  the  Noxubee  at  Gainesville,  which  comes  into  the  Tombigbeo  immediately 
alx>ve  the  town.  There  is  a  section  of  this  county  lies  north  of  that  river.  About  a 
hundred  armed  negro  men  came  down  to  the  ferry,  crossed,  and  came  over  into  town. 
Immediately  some  citizens  of  Gainesville  telegraphed  hero  that  a  body  of  armed 
negro  men  were  coming  down  here.  The  news  spread  very  rapidly  through  the  town 
and  country,  and  next  morning  there  was  a  very  large  body  of  armed  w'hite  men  in 
town. 

Question.  In  Livingston,  here  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  Some  armed  with  guns  and  some  with  pistols.  About  11  o'clock 
there  was  a  tremendous  excitement  raised  in  town.  It  was  reported  that  a  negro  had 
come  into  town  and  bought  a  bag  of  buckshot,  and  gone  out  to  the  edge  of  town  where 
these  negroes  were  congregated.  The  white  men  here  all  mounted  their  horses  and 
went  oflf  in  that  direction.  I  did  hear  that  some  negroes  were  shot.  I  never  saw  any 
dead  or  any  one  who  saw  any  who  were  shot.    I  don't  think  any  were  killed. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  the  convention  broken  up  T 

Answer.  They  were  dispersed.    There  was  no  convention ;  there  was  no  one  to  hold 
the  convention  for  them.    Mr.  Price  had  left  here  the  day  before. 
Question.  Was  he  apprehensive  of  danger? 
Answer.  1  suppose  he  was ;  I  don't  know. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  hear  how  many  negroes  were  shot? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember.  I  only  heard  them  say  some*  of  them  were  shot. 
Price  was  apprehensive  of  danger  all  the  time  for  a  year  before  he  left  here.  He  occu- 
pied a  position  that  was  not  well  thought  of  by  the  people  here  generally. 

Question.  He  had  been  a  democrat,  hadn't  he  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  had.  He  was  very  radical.  He  had  been  a  con- 
federate soldier,  he  told  me. 

Questian,  A  southern  man  f 

Anstcer.  Ho  said  he  was,  and  that  he  fought  through  the  confederate  war. 

Questian,  Do  you  think  those  two  circumstances  were  not  sufficient  to  make  hira  a 
democrat  f 

Answer.  It  didn't  seem  to  make  him  one.  He  was  very  ultra  in  his  opposition  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  came  out  of  the  war  very  violently  opposed  to  the  war.  Ho 
said  he  yAas  very  much  opposed  to  it  all  the  time,  but  like  everybody  else,  every  youns 
man,  he  had  to  go  to  the  war.  He  got  very  tired  of  it.  Whether  he  fought  through 
or  not,  I  don't  know ;  but  there  was  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  him.  He  was  the 
bead  and  front  of  the  republican  party  in  this  county,  so  far  as  the  negroes  were  con- 
cerned. 
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Qttestmi.  Did  the  prejudice  grow  out  of  that  fact  ? 

An»wer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  opposition  to  him  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was  excrtiug 
an  influence  over  the  negroes  here  ;  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  radical;  and 
it  was  helieved  ho  was  teaching  the  negroes  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  taught 
them. 

Question,  What? 

Answer.  Well,  he  was  teaching  them  resistance. 

Question.  Under  what  circumstances  T 

Answer,  Under  almost  any  circumstances. 

Question,  When  their  rights  were  invaded  T 

Answer.  No  ;  not  only  that.  It  was  said — I  don^t  think  myself  that  everything  that 
was  said  ahout  him  was  true ;  I  don't  think  he  was  all  that  was  said  ;  he  was  a  bad 
man,  I  expect ;  that  is  my  impression — but  it  was  said  he  was  teaching  the  negroes 
that  they  ought  not  to  work  for  the  white  people  j  that  the  white  people  were  exer- 
cising too  much  authority  over  them. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  reliable  man  who  heard  him  teaching  sucb 
things  T 

Answer.  I  never  did. 

Question.  It  was  very  easy  to  get  up  that  kind  of  a  storm  against  a  leading  radical  f 

Ansjt'er.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  so.  But  when  a  white  man  came  here  and  associ- 
ated with  the  negioes — in  the  first  place,  he  came  here  and  was  the  first  man  who  taught 
a  negro  school.  I  did  not  blame  him  for  that ;  I  blamed  our  young  men  for  not  teach- 
ing schools  themselves ;  I  advised  them  to  ;  that  there  was  money  in  it. 

Question.  A  greut  many  whites  did  blame  him  f 

Answer,  They  didn't  like  his  teaching  the  negroes  and  boarding  with  the  negroes. 
He  said  lie  could  not  get  board  with  anybody  else. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Was  that  not  difficult  for  anybody  teaching  a  colored  school  T 

Answer,  He  could  probably  not  have  found  board  in  a  private  family,  but,  I  think, 
could  have  boarded  at  either  hotel.  Ho  boarded  with  the  negroes  and  made  the  ne- 
groes his  associates,  and  didn't  associate  with  white  people  any.  He  brought  his 
mother  and  sister  here,  and  they  were  very  nice  ladies.  They  taught  the  negro  schools  ; 
they  associated  a  great  deal  with  the  negroes ;  well,  they  had  to  have  somebody ;  they 
were  dependent  on  the  negroes  for  support. 

Question.  Were  they  southern-born  people  ? 

Answer.  They  were. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Tlie  whites  would  not  associate  with  them  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  ndt  at  alL 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  They  were  intelligent  white  people  f 

Answer.  They  were  very  intelligent,  I  believe  ;  I  don't  know. 

Question,  People  of  good  morals  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  Price  used  to  curse  the  Methodist^  church  here  very  much.  His 
mother  and  sister  wanted  to  join  the  Methodist  church,  and  they  wouldn't  let  them,  he 
said,  but  I  didn't  believe  that ;  he  used  to  curse  them  for  it.  His  mother  and  sister 
were  very  nice  i)eople.  Price  took  up  with  a  yellow  girl  here,  and  staid  with  her  like 
a  wife. 

Question.  Is  that  an  uncommon  thing  in  this  country? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  it-nevor  was  in  this  country. 

Question,  Never  set  down  to  a  man's  disgrace  ? 

Ansicer.  Not  so  much;  but, as  old  Judge  Pickens  said, "lying  by  the  thing  didn't  do  so 
well:"  it  W!i8  not  esteemed  so  well  as  "taking  a  little  and  running ;"  lying  by  it  wasobjec- 
tionable.  I  think  the  prejudices  against  Price  were  upon  that  ground,  and  the  ground  of 
his  association  with  the  negroes,  and  his  general  deportment ;  and  his  being  a  republi- 
can, I  have  no  doubt,  had  its  influence ;  it  had  some  influence  upon  them,  I  think  likely. 
But  he  was  a  very  daring,  bold  man,  and  staid  by  her  against  all  opposition,  when  I 
don't  think  any  man  in  the  world  would.  He  knew  he  was  in,  or  said  he  knew  he  was 
»n  great  danger ;  he  told  me  that  he  realized  that  he  was  in  great  danger. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  he  not  really  have  to  leave  on  account  of  these  things  T 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  I  think  if  Price  had  been  here  at  the  time  when  that 
excitement  was  up,  ho  would  have  been  killed,  because  the  negroes  said  he  had  in- 
structed them  to  come  here  armed — bring  their  guns;  so  I  understood.  If  that  was  the 
fact' — and  the  people  would  «ot  have  stopped  long  to  inquire — I  think  likely  be  would 
have  been  killed.    I  was  ver^  glad  he  was  not  here. 
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Quesiion.  Were  you  present  in  Livingston  last  fall  when  a  pnblic  meeting  was  held 
here,  at  "which  ex-Senator  Warner  and  ex-Governor  Smith  spoke  ? 

An8W€r.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  then  living  out  here  by  town. 

Question.  Was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  hostile  demonstration  that  day  f 

Ansirer,  There  was  some  talk. 

Question.  Didn^t  you  hear  it  remarked  on  the  streets  that  day  that  they  should  not 
speak  f 

Ansice}'.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  it ;  I  came  in  while  Governor  Parsons  was  speaking ; 
I  didn't  hear  Governor  Smith  ;  I  was  introduced  to  General  Crawford,  the  only  man  of 
the  party  I  was  introduced  to.  He  was  in  the  office  and  spent  some  time  with  us. 
The  others  remained  over  at  the  hotel.  My  habit  was  to  go  over  homo  to  dinner  at  12. 
I  started  and  hurried  back  to  hear  the  speeches,  and  when  I  got  back,  Governor  Par- 
ttODS  was  speaking,  with  frequent  interruptions  by  persons  talking  to  him,  and  asking 
questions.  I  didn't  go  very  near ;  it  was  at  the  west  door  of  the  court-house ;  the 
crowd  was  beyond  that;  the  parties  speaking  to  him  were  in  the  outskirts.  Mr. 
Cockerell  here  in  town,  a  lawyer,  I  suggested  should  go  into  the  crowd  and  stop 
them ;  and  he  went  into  the  crowd,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  interruptions? 

Jnswer.  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  distinctly.  I  know  they  were  interrupting  him, 
and  he  was  stopped  frequently ;  the  parties  asked  questions,  and  he  respectfully  stopped 
and  heard  their  questions,  and  then  answered  them  in  a  pleasant  way.  He  demeaned 
himself  very  elegantly. 

Question.  How  many  whit-es  were  there  in  the  crowd  t 

Answer.  There  was  a  large  number  of  whites  and  blacks ;  a  great  many  people  were 
here  that  day. 

Question.  Was  it  a  general  discussion  t 

Answei'.  No,  sir,  I  think  not;  it  was  altogether  one-sided. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Judge  Reavis  said  he  heard  some  parties  that  day  say  that  the  speakers 
should  not  address  the  audience. 

Answer.  I  did't  hear  it.  I  was  busy  in  the  probate  judge's  office,  but  went  home  bo- 
fore  the  speaking,  and  came  back  when  Governor  Parsons  was  speaking.  I  hitched  my 
horse  and  came  right  through  the  office,  and  listened  to  Governor  Parsons.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  his  style.    He  was  discussing  the  education  of  the  negro. 

Question.  Did  you  say  Judge  Smith  was  objectionable  on  account  of  the  way  he  was 
elected  to  his  office  f 

Answer.  I  think  that  was  one  objection ;  but  perhaps  the  greater  prejudi<ie  against 
him  is,  he  was  a  northern  man,  and  floated  in  hero  immediately  after  the  war. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  he  was  'elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  judicial 
district  over  which  he  presides  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  no  question,  about  that. 

Question.  What  counties  compose  your  judicial  district  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  I  can  recite  them  all.  There  have  been  some  changes ;  this 
county,  (that  is,  Sumter,)  Choctaw,  Marengo,  Greene,  Pickens,  and  one  or  two  coun- 
ties above  there — perhaps  more. 

Question.  Halef 

Anstper.  No,  I  don't  think  he  goes  to  Hale  County.  This  little  fellow  that  died  over 
there — Whelan —  he  was  the  judge  of  Hale  County,  and  resided  at  Greonsborough. 

Question.  By  Hodgson's  Alabama  Manual,  Choctaw,  Pickens,  Sumter,  Marengo,  and 
Greene  constitute  the  circuit. 

Answer.  There  is  Pickens  and  a  county  or  two  added  on  above  that ;  I  don't  romem- 
her  the  names  of  those  new  counties. 

Question.  Do  you  suppose  the  democratic  presidential  ticket  of  1868  received  a  fair 
minority  vote  in  this  judicial  district  f 

Answa:  I  don't  remember. 

Question.  Didn't  it  poll  about  all  the  strength  of  the  party  f 

Anstccr.  I  can't  tell  you,  because  I  never  noticed  anything  about  it.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  the  vote  stood  in  any  other  county.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  opx)osition  to 
Smith ;  I  don't  remember  that  there  was. 

Question.  I  was  comparing  his  vote  with  the  vote  at  the  presidential  election. 

Anstccr.  I  can't  tell  now  that  was. 

Question.  I  notice  by  a  comparison  of  the  vote,  that  he  received  over  4,000 — nearly 
5,000  majority  over  the  presidential  democratic  tickets  in  1868. 

Answer.  I  never  paid  attention  to  it. 

Question.  His  election  must  have  been  correct  ? 

Answer.  If  the  constitution  under  which  he  was  elected  was  properly  carried,  Judge 
Smith  was  rightfully  elected. 

102  A 
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Question.  Was  he  not  elected  indepeDdently  of  the  constitution  t 

Answer.  Yes,  but  he  was  elected  under  the  constitutiou,  and  if  the  constitution  was 

a  faihire,  his  election  ought  to  have  been  a  failure  too.    That  is  the  way  the  questiou 

has  been  argued  in  the  county  here. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  That  is  to  say,  if  Congress  had  kept  faith  with  the  people,  and  when  they 
defeated  the  constitution  in  the  manner  provided  by  Congress,  the  coustitutiun  had  been 
declared  as  not  carried,  there  would  not  have  been  any  officers  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  Judge  Smith's  election  would  have  gone  with  the  rest. 

Question.  But  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  Congress,  after  it  had  been  defeated, 
was  constrncd  to  elect  all  these  officers? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  held  on  any  how,  and  that  was  the  construction  given 
it. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  What  is  the  general  inclination  of  the  colored  people  here,  in  regard  to 
voting  ?    Which  ticket  are  they  inclined  to  vote  f 

Answer.  The  republican.  The  mass  of  the  colored  people  hero  are  republican.  I  am 
satisfied  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  From  what  you  have  stated,  and  what  you  know  of  this  county,  do  you 
think  the  colored  people  feel  free  to  vote  just  as  thtjy  choose  f  Have  they  so  voted, 
without  fear  or  intimidation  f 

Answer.  I  havo  had  but  very  little  conversation  with  them  upon  that  subject.  I 
talk  but  little  with  them,  any  way. 

Question.  Do  you  think  an  earnest  republican  in  this  county  can  defend  his  views 
without  any  fear  of  personal  violence  ? 

Answei'.  I  can't  say,  sir.  I  think  possibly  he  might  now.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
stronger  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people — the  people  are  more  aroused,  at  least  so 
far  as  I  have  heard  any  expression  in  regard  to  it,  to  put  down  any  lawlessness — what 
has  been  denominated  Ku-Kluxism  in  the  country.  My  impression  is,  if  there  was  a 
republican  candidate  in  this  country,  unless  ho  was  a  man  of  terribly  bad  character — if 
he  deported  himself  as  a  man  ought  to  before  the  country,  and  did  not  preach  up  incen- 
diarism or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  don't  believe  ho  would  be  molested  now.  But  he 
might  be ;  I  can't  say  ;  that  is  rather  my  opinion,  that  he  would  not  bo. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Questioii.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  are  as  free  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  as  they 
would  be  the  democratic  ticket  ? 

Answer.  1  can't  say  whether  there  was  any  intimidation  used  in  the  last  election  or 
not.  I  saw  none,  nor  did  I  hear  of  any.  I  didn't  see  any  offer  ot  violence  used  toward 
the  negro  i)opulation  here.  There  was  a  tremendous  effort  made  here  on  the  day  o£ 
the  election  ;  I  have  seen  the  same  effort  made  all  my  life-time  with  the  same  class  to 
get  them  to  vote  one  way  or  another.  There  was  a  large  number ;  the  vote  was  heavy- 
Slen  were  urging  them,  pleading  with  them ;  explaining  to  them  the  jii'opriety  of 
voting  the  democratic  ticket  rather  than  the  republican  ticKet. 

Question.  Did  the  republicans  make  a  full  canvass,  freely  and  fully,  prior  to  tho 
election  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  don^t  know  that  there  was  any  attempt  at  a  canvass  except  thd 
attempt  that  they  made  to  speak  here.    I  don't  think  they  did. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  That  is  the  day  Governor  Smith  and  Ex-Senator  Warner  tried  to  speak  t 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  the  congressional  candidate  come  in  and  make  a  speech  f 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

QuesHon.  Was  it  safe  for  him  to  come  and  speak  f 

Answer.  The  existing  state  of  feeling  at  the  time  probably  would  have  rendered  it 
hazardous  for  him  to  have  come  here. 

By  Mr.  Rick  : 

Question.  Would  not  that  same  feeling  have  operated  on  tho  negroes  in  regard  to 
their  vote  ? 

Ansicer.  It  might  possibly.  I  can't  say.  Some  of  the  negroes  did  not  vote.  Some 
excellent  negroes  in  the  neighborhood  told  me  they  didn't  vote,  and  never  intended  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  politics. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Qussiion,  How  do  yon  account  for  the  prodigious  change  from  1868  to  1870,  in  th<i 
vot«t 

Answer.  I  don't  know  of  any  iutiniidation  being  used,  but  I  think  it  was  a  measure 
€>£  policy  with  the  negroes  as  much  as  anything  else.  I  think  they  thought  it  more 
politic  for  them  to  Tote  the  democratic  ticket. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

^ueaiian.  More  to  their  interest ;  more  to  their  safety  f 

^nmeer,  I  don't  know.    There  was  a  large  republican  vote  here,  and  no  violence 
clone  to  any  of  them  for  votiug  it ;  and  no  difficulty  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

^lestian.  But  there  was  an  absolute  change  of  1,500  and  odd  votes  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  falling  oflf  in  the  vote  of  about  1,500. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

^H€sUan.  Had  there  not  been  violence  prior  to  the  election,  so  that  they  thought  they 
ui  <;ht  be  invaded  in  their  houses  ? 

.^nsicer.  I  don't  know  that  they  attempted  any  meetings  in  their  houses  that  were 
d.ij»turbed. 

Question,  But  had  not  there  been  violence  of  that  character,  prior  to  the  election — 
kiXiing  and  whipping  ? 

ladl 


^n8tccr.  There  had  been  some  violence.  I  don't  remember  any  prior  to  the  election 
ki^t  year.    There  may  have  been  some. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

^hiestion.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  these  men  taken  out  of  jail,  killed,  run  off,  whipped, 
ax^cl  shot  were  republicans,  except  in  one  instance,  where  a  white  man  was  taken  irom 
jzB.iX  and  released  f 

^^nsicer,  1  don't  know. 

^^Hesiian.  Were  not  Burk,  Houston,  Price,  and  all  these  others  prominent  and  leading 
nblicans  ? 

Insicer.  Yes,  sir ;  all  were  republicans. 
€^ue8tion.  And  the  county  had  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  all  of  them  f 
[nswer.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  were  of  any  service,  their  services  were  lost. 


By  the  Chairman  : 

t^utstxon.  Was  not  that  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  negroes  when 
tla^^r  saw  their  leaders  treated  in  that  way  f 

-if  n«iFer.  I  think  it  imssible  that  it  was;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  somf  negroes 
w^re  deterred  from  that  circumstance  from  voting  the  republican  ticket ;  and  1  think 
otlicrs  voted  the  democratic  ticket  because  their  employers  did,  and  it  was  for,  their 
int^e^i-est;  and  others  did  not  vote  because  they  did  not  want  any  contest  with  the  peo- 
ple they  lived  with.  I  conversed  with  a  very  good  negro  man  to-day.  In  this  county 
at  jjresent  there  are  regular  democratic  nominees  for  the  county  offices  at  the  county 
ele-citioa;  there  are  several  gentlemen  running  independently — one  for  county  assessor, 
atkcl  ouo  for  county  treasurer — the  present  county  treasurer;  and,  in  connection  with 
the- 1:11,  some  other  names  have  been  suggested  and  tacked  on  to  their  ticket,  making  a 
w>ixi.plete  inde])endent  tickA.  These  negroes,  some  of  them  that  ha<l  not  vot<Ml  last 
yt^iir,  were  very  partial  to  the  county  treasurer  particularly,  who  is  an  excellent  gen- 
tle^iaum,  who  was  left  off,  and  who  declined  jjoing  into  convention  ;  one  of  these  negro 
Dion  had  told  me  he  was  going  to  vote  for  him,  but  he  came  into  the  office  to-day  and 
re^tOarked  to  me,  "  I  can't  vote  for  him ;  I  have  been  doing  all  I  could  for  him,  but  I 
cain^'t;  j„  anything  more;  I  was  told  to-day  if  I  was  voting  for  him  I  was  votiug  the 
f^*^ical  ticket ;  and  if  there  is  any  politics  in  this  thing,  I  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with 
^^  >^*  and  he  declined  on  that  account. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

,  Question.  You  say  they  are  deterred  by  the  desire  of  being  at  peace  with  their  em- 
P^^:5-er8? 
-^  ^stcer.  Yes,  sir. 
^9tcsiion.  Would  they  be  at  peace  with  their  employers  if  voting  the  straight  radical 

-=i»i»jrer.  I  can't  say ;  there  would,  i^erhaps,  be  more  unkind  feeling.  The  negroes  on 
^5?"  place,  every  one,  voted  the  straight  republican  ticket.  I  told  them  to  vote  it,  if 
tte^  wanted  to.    "  I  vote  as  I  jilease,  and  you  do  the  same." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

^neMion,  But  are  all  men  as  reasonable  with  them  as  you  are  t 

-Answer.  I  told  them  to  do  so.    I  had  one  man  that  used  to  attend  the  Lea^e\  h^ 
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Tcould  attend  all  night  until  nearly  day.  I  used  to  scold  him  abont  it  until  one  morn- 
ing, coming  home,  when  it  was  nearly  day,  he  caught  a  negro  stealing  some  of  my 
goats,  and  I  told  him  if  that  w.a8  the  result  I  wouldn't  find  any  fault;  and  I  let  him 
Yote  as  he  pleased. 

Question.  Are  all  democrats  as  considerate  as  you  are  f 

Anstcer,  I  am  not  a  democrat. 

Qu€8ti(m.  You  vote  with  them  f 

Anmcer,  As  I  told  a  gentleman  to-day,  I  once  belonged  to  the  whig  party,  but  the 
whole  of  it  had  been  absorbed  in  the  other  two  paities,  except  myscli';  I  stood  alone. 

Question.  You  do  not  vote  with  the  radical  party  t 

Answer.  I  voted  for  Governor  Smith. 

Question.  Did  you  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  vote  for  Seymour  and  Blair  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  pretty  hard  dose  for  as  strong  a  whig  as  I  am,  but  I  swal- 
lowed it. 

Question.  How  did  you  vote  last  fall  ? 

Answer.  I  voted  for  one  member  of  the  legislature. 

Question.  Democratic? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  who  was  running  on  the  republican 
ticket  in  this  county,  but  I  can't  think.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  of  all  the  things  I 
can  think  of— all  the  disturbances.  There  have  been  some  other  mattei*s,  I  reckon, 
that  have  escaped  me.  We  have  had  some  disturbances  in  our  country  which  I  very 
much  regret — the  existence  of  lawlessness. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  In  regard  to  the  Meridian  riot  last  March,  was  it  ever  understood  that  a 
large  part  of  the  rioters  were  from  Sumter  County,  Alabama  ? 

Answer.  It  was  reported  at  Meridian,  I  understood, that  they  were  from  this  county; 
they  called  them  Aiabamians ;  from  this  county  and  Choctaw,  both ;  they  said  Ala- 
bamians. 

Question.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  assertion  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  expect  probably  it  was  so.  I  think  very  likely  some  of  our  boys 
were  over  there ;  possibly  they  were,  but  I  don't  know. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  October  31, 1871. 

THOMAS  COBBS  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  being  called  by  the  minority,  I  will  ask  Greneral  Blair  to 
examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Please  to  state  y6ur  residence  and  your  occupation. 

Anstcer.  Livingston,  Alabama;  my  profession  is  that  of  attorney  at  law. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  here,  Mr.  Cobbs  t  ^ 

Anstcer.  I  have  resided  here,  off  and  on,  since  1846.  I  lOTt  here  in  1849,  and  returned 
again  in  1856.  I  resided  in  Choctaw  County,  which  was  cut  off  from  this  county,  and 
I  have  been,  you  may  say,  familiar  with  this  county  since  I  came  from  North  Carolina^ 
iu  1841. 

Question.  In  what  counties  do  you  practice  t 

Anstcer.  In  this  county,  in  Choctaw  County,  and  in  Greene  County.  My  practice  is 
limited  in  Greene  County,  but  it  has  been  somewhat  considerable  in  Choctaw  and  this 
county. 

Question.  The  object  of  the  committee  is  to  ascertain  cenerally  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  executed  and  order  maintained ;  will 
yon  please  state  briefly  the  condition  of  this  county  and  the  country,  as  far  as  you  are 
familiar  with  it  T 

Answer.  I  am  more  familiar  with  this  county  and  Choctaw  than  I  am  with  any  of 
the  other  adjoining  counties.  I  know  of  no  obstruction  to  the  law  in  either  Choctaw 
or  Sumter  County. 

Question.  There  has  been  some  testimony  given  before  the  committee  in  reference  to 
this  county  as  to  violations  of  the  law ;  the  taking  from  prison  of  several  persons ; 
that  two  persons  were  taken  from  prison  and  put  to  death,  and  another  prisoner  was 
taken  from  the  jail  and  released ;  state  what  you  know  about  these  circumstances. 

Anstcer.  The  nrst  prisoner  that  was  taken  from  the  jail  and  executed,  was  arrested 
for  burglary  and  murder,  at  a  place  about  nine  miles  from  this  town. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  What  was  his  uame  t 

Answer,  The  negro  that  was  executed  was  named  Jasper,  I  think ;  the  man  that  he 
killed,  I  think,  was  named  Binns. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Where  did  he  live  f 

AtifiiciT,  This  man  Binns  lived  at  the  cross-roads  hetween  this  point  and  Gainesville, 
nine  miles  from  here.  He  was  a  merchant :  he  was  killed  in  his  house  after  night, 
being  shot  with  a  gun.    I  was  not  there.    Do  you  desire  me  to  state  rumor  t 

Question,  Yes,  sir ;  briefly  what  you  know  from  reliable  information. 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  from  reliable  information,  as  stated  at  the  time,  this  negro  waked 
up  this  man  that  was  in  the  store,  and  called  him  to  the  door  to  sell  him  some  com  ; 
be  struck  a  light  inside,  and  as  he  came  to  the  door  in  his  undress,  the  door  being 
thrown  open,  he  was  fired  upon  and  killed.  The  store  was  then  robbed  of  some 
things ;  I  don't  remember  the  different  articles ;  some  whisky  and  tobacco,  and  such 
things,  and  perhaps  money.  The  citizens  collected  together,  and  they  hunted  up  and 
arrested  this  man,  the  negro,  Jasper.  The  citizens  sent  for  me  to  prosecute  him.  I 
went  down  to  attend  the  trial,  and  found,  when  I  got  there,  that  some  of  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  man  had  employed  another  attorney.  I  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  but  took  no  part  in  it,  Mr.  Snedicor  being  employed  by  some  of  the  family ;  I 
assisted  him  in  the  prosecution  ;  I  merely  assisted  him  then  in  drawing  out  the  evi- 
dence about  the  murder.  The  man  was  committed  to  jail.  The  evidence  was  pretty 
much  as  I  have  stated  the  case  already  to  you  ;  and  my  best  recollection  is  that  his 
confessions  were  introduced,  in  which  ho  acknowledged  that  he  did  it.  He  was 
brought  here  and  put  in  jail.    Some  time  after  he  was  taken  out  of  jail  at  night. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  after  that  f 

Answer.  It  must  have  been  nearly  a  month;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  time.  He 
was  taken  out  of  jail  at  night,  and  carried  out  of  this  town  to  the  outskirts,  on  tho 
Demopolis  road,  not  far  from  this  town,  and  hung,  and  was  found  dead  there  the  next 
morning. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Wore  the  men  who  took  him  out  in  disguise? 

Answer,  I  think  not;  at  least  it  was  not  so  stated  at  the  time.  The  jailer  that  was 
here  then  was  a  young  man  who  was  a  stranger;  he  had  not  been  here  long,  and  I 
have  forgotten  his  name.  The  account  ho  gave  of  it  was,  that  they  came  with  a  regu- 
larly drawn  mittimus,  and  with  some  man  as  a  prisoner.  They  got  in  and  ^ot  posses- 
sion of  the  jail,  and  got  possession  of  the  keys,  surrounded  his  bed  with  pistols,  and 
took  him  out,  and  took  him  about  a  mile  from  here  and  executed  him. 

Qutsiion,  That  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  political  significance  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  no  political  significance  whatever.  It  is  supposed  that  ho  was 
executed  because  he  had  committed  this  burglary  and  this  murder.  It  was  a  horrid 
affair.    There  was  nothing  political  in  it  whatever  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Question.  There  was  another  case  of  taking  a  man  out  of  jail  who  had  killed  a 
negro,  and  releasing  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  that  case  I  was  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  Prater  was  his 
name.  He  was  a  drunken  maniac.  He  came  from  Mississippi  here.  He  was  seen  ' 
drinking  on  the  streets,  late  in  the  evening,  at  a  place  across  here  kept  by  a  negro — a 
negro  grocery,  and,  as  he  went  out  of  town  flourishing  his  pistol  and  threatening  to 
shoot  down  some  one,  he  passed  on  until  he  got  upon  the  hill,  about  a  mile  from  here, 
and  there  met  the  negro  man,  Jerry,  and  fired  on  him  and  killed  him.  He  was  very 
drunk.  He  went  about  two  or  three  miles  further,  and  the  white  citizens  of  the  i)lace 
here  went  and  arrested  him;  among  them,  I  think,  a  Mr.  Voss,  of  this  place,  and 
brought  him  back  and  put  him  in  jail.  Then  I  was  employed  to  defend  him.  He  was 
committed  without  bail,  and  I  afterward  made  application  to  have  him  released  on 
bail  before  Chancellor  Taylor.  That  was  refused,  and  I  think  he  remained  in  jail  per- 
haps some  twelve  months.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  time  when  he  was  taken  out, 
and  that  is  the  last  we  have  heard  of  him. 

Question,  Were  the  men  who  took  him  out  in  disguise  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  never  heard  that  they  were  in  disguise.  Of  course  I 
knew  nothing  of  it,  except  from  hearsay  at  the  time.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at 
it;  very  much  chagrined  at  his  being  taken  out.  I  considered  that  I  had  a  perfect  de- 
fense ;  I  had  physicians  who  would  have  proven  him  insane  in  mind,  and  could  have 
proved  him  unconscious  at  the  time  of  what  he  was  doing ;  so  the  witnesses,  at  least, 
stated  to  mo  ;  but  I  desired  that  ho  should  be  tried. 

Question,  Were  there  any  developments  made  in  that  case  to  show  by  whom  this 
rescue  was  made  t 
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Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  ascertain  t 

Jnswer,  Yes,  sir  :  the  sberiff  then,  or  whoever  had  charge  of  the  jail,  made  an  effort 
to  find  out^  I  think,  perhaps,  he  got  some  men  and  followed.  They  went  westward  in 
that  direction,  bnt  these  men  had  so  long  the  start  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

Question.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  Zeke  High,  state  the  facts. 

Ansxcer,  Well,  as  to  Zeke  High,  there  was  an  indictment  against  him  for  the  murder 
of  a  man  named  Collins,  who,  it  was  said,  was  killed  by  him  ;  he  having  a  warrant  in 
bis  possession  to  arrest  High.  He  was  arrested  and  i)ut  in  jail,  and  was  taken  out,  and 
carried  about  a  mile  from  this  place,  I  presume,  and  killed — he  was  shot. 

QuesHon.  Was  it  supposed  there  was  any  political  cause  leading  to  this  f 

Ansuer.  No,  sir,  the  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  that  be  was 
killed  because  he  had  killed  Collins — on  account  of  the  feeling  against  him  for  having 
killed  Collins ;  and  it  was  said  he  had  acknowledged  of  the  kiUing  of  Collins.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  a  turbulent,  bad  negro.   . 

Question,  It  was  shown  that  he  was  killed  at  High's  house,  was  it  not,  or  near  there, 
in  a  swamp  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  He  was  killed  in  a  swamp  where  Zeke  High  was  with  a  collection 
of  negroes.  I  don't  know  whether  Zeke  High's  house  was  there  or  not ;  I  don't  think  I 
heard.  He  was  killed  in  a  swamp  near  Belmont ;  perhaps  between  the  swamp  and 
Belmont,  where  there  were  some  negro  houses.  It  seems  to  me  if  was  about  the  house 
of  Wash  Shackleford ;  I  don't  know  where  he  lived. 

Question,  Were  there  any  circumstances  that  came  to  your  knowledge  in  reference 
to  the  killing  of  that  man  High,  going  to  show  that  it  was  done  by  parties  in  revenge 
for  the  killing  of  Collins  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  know.  It  is  only  inference  with  me :  I  don't  know  of  any  facts. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  here  to  prosecute  him,  and  the  conviction  of  those  gen- 
tlemen employed  to  prosecute  him  was  certain.  They  had  every  evidence  of  it.  It 
could  have  had  no  political  significance,  for  I  don't  know  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  party  whatever.    I  never  heard  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with  politics. 

Question,  Collins? 

Answer.  Either  Collins  or  High.  It  could  not  have  been  for  anything  else  than  re- 
venge. That  is  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from  the  circumstances ;  or,  perhajis,  a 
fear  that  he  would  escape. 

Question,  Escape  on  the  trial,  or  escape  from  jail  ? 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  escape,  perhaps,  by  change  of  venue.  There  has  been  something 
said  about  that-— that  likely  his  counsel  would  move  for  change  of  venue — some  appre- 
hension that  way ;  but  that  is  all  conjecture,  because  no  one  knows.  It  was  done  so 
secretly  and  unexpectedly  that  wo  can  form  no  idea  any  way.  The  only  conclusion 
I  can  come  to  is,  that  it  was  for  revenge  for  the  killing  of  Collins,  which  he  had 
acknowledged. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  disturbance  in  which  Mr.  Choutteau  was 
implicated,  in  this  county,  and  the  colored  representative  from  this  county,  named 
George  Houston  t 

Answei'.  I  only  know  that  from  hearsay  at  the  time — from  the  talk  of  peraons  at  the 
time.  It  is  said  that  Choutteau  lived  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Suraterville  ;  and  it 
was  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  League,  and  that  he  had  the  roads  jiicketed 
and  guarded,  and  arrested  citizens  on  the  road  passing  about  in  their  regular  occupa- 
tions; that  he  had,  at  different  times,  a  largo  number  of  armed  negroes  arouud  him. 
It  is  said  that  ho  was  himself  very  insulting  at  times.  Ho  moved  from  that  neighbor- 
hood down  into  this  neighborhood  here — Livingston;  and  the  opinion  was  that  it  was 
on  account  of  his  conduct  up  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  had  lived ;  that  that 
was  the  cause  of  their  seeking  to  kill  him.  There  was  an  effort  made  hero  to 
shoot  Choutteau  early  in  the  year,  before  the  time  that  this  man  Coblentz  was 
killed,  and  they  failed;  they  fired  in  the  house  and  missed  him.  But  this  boy, 
George  Houston,  came  down  then,  and  threatened  to  have  the  town  burned  if 
these  disorders  were  not  stopped;  he  threatened  to  have  the  town  burned.  It 
is  said  that  upon  various  occasions  he  threatened  to  have  this  town  burned.  Upon 
one  occasion  I  was  sent  up  with  some  other  white  gentleman  in  a  room  over  what  is 
now  the  bakery  establishment  across  here,  where  they  held  ^their  meetings,  to  consult 
and  advise  with  them  what  to  do  in  order  to  find  out  and  detect  some  men  who  had 
killed  some  negroes  up  about  Horn's  Bridge.  A  message  was  sent  to  me  and  several 
other  gentlemen  and  we  went  up  there,  where  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  excited  ne- 
groes ;  they  said  the^y  wanted  to  counsel  with  us ;  and  I  delivered  them  an  address, 
and  several  others  did,  and  told  them  we  must  stand  by  the  law  and  enforce  it,  and 
ascertain,  in  all  legal  ways,  who  were  the  murderers,  and  bring  them  to  justice;  and 
we  would  prosecute  and  see  that  the  laws  were  enforced.  George  Houston  got  up, 
after  all  the  gentlemen  had  addressed  them,  and  had  told  them  we  sympathized  with 
them  and  would  aid  in  protecting  them,  and  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  bringing  to 
justice  these  offenders — George  Houston  got  up,  and  made  a  very  incendiary  speech, 
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^-^atened  the  burning  of  the  town  if  those  things  were  not  stopped.    I 

V  'H>je8sion  he  made ;  he  said,  "  We  have  sent  for  you  white  men  up  here 

^c^  "^111  do,  and  if  you  don^t  do  it,  we  will  take  the  thing  in  hand,  and 

"*>>,  Hlis  town  burned,"  or  something  of  that  kind.    The  precise  words 

\'*Vit  was  the  impression.   I  was  very  much  fretted  at  him  at  the 
^1  come  up  for  a  different  purpose,  and  if  that  was  the  course 
'^aothing  more  to  do  with  him.   Mr.  Price,  then  circuit,  clerk, 
i.^  made  some  remarks,  explanatory,  to  soothe  or  do  away 
'ijis  Houston  had  made.   Taking  these  things  all  in  con- 
y^^  jbu  why  they  should  have  sought  to  kill  George  Houston. 

V-  \^'  i'.  Cobbs,  what  was  the  general  condition  of  your  country 

^  ,  disturbance  and  this  bad  feeling  between  the  races — out  of 

V  .  aTeuder  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen 

^  ujrs,  and  in  fact  all  the  white  persons,  to  live  together  in  peace  and 

jedmen  themselves  seemed  to  desire  it  as  well  as  the  white  persons. 

a  a  society  here  called  "The  Friendly  Society,"  and  they  requested  us 

a  and  address  them  at  their  meeting,  in  order  to  advise  them  and  give 

..el ;  and  we  did  it.    I  addressed  them  myself,  frequently  ;  and  other  uiem- 

uc  bar  and  other  citizens  here  took  particular  pains  to  address  them.    There 

-  good  feeling,  as  well  as  I  remember ;  but  there  came  men  here  by  the  name  of 

iif ,  and  also  Hays  and  Price ;  and  from  the  time  they  came  here  a  bad  feeling 

commenced  between  the  white  people  and  the  negroes.     The  negroes  before  had  been 

polite,  and  the  white  persons  polite  to  them.    The  negroes,  then,  became  impudent ; 

they  would  hardly  get  off  the  street  or  sidewalk,  or  give  way  to  a  lady ;  they  jostled 

ILem,  and  they  seemed  suspicious  of  the  whites.     They  were  soon  organized  into 

what  they  called  the  Loyal  League,  and  they  marched  into  this  town  under  arms  on 

various  occasions.      On  one  occasion  during  the  last  presidential  campaign  they 

inarched  through  here,  some  of  them  on  their  plow-horse«,  representing  cavalry,  with 

tlieir  swords.   I  think  they  had  a  drum,  and  they  hallooed,  "  Hurrah  for  Grant!"  They 

Tvent  on  down  to  the  spring  close  by  here,  and  a  very  inflammatory  address  was  mado 

to  them  by  Mr.  Price,  then  circuit  clerk.   I  was  not  present,  and,  of  couree,  I  only  state 

the  rumor.    I  saw  them  marching  through  the  town,  and  when  they  came  back,  still 

marching,  some  boys  here  hallooed,  "  Hurrah  for  Seymour  and  Blair ! "    The  mob  took 

after  them  and  were  about  to  mob  them,  and  some 

Question,  What  parties  were  those  that  hallooed,  "  Hurrah  for  Seymour  and  Blair  t" 

Anstcer,  They  were  democratic  negroes;  I  think  one  named  Jake,  and  another  named 
£sau,  and  I  think  this  boy  named  George,  hallooed,  "  Hurrah  for  Seymour  and  Blair." 
They  brought  one  into  one  of  the  stores  here,  close  by,  kept  now  by  Dr.  Keuuard,  and 
a  dense  crowd  gathered  around,  and  threatened  them.  I  went  down  and  stood  in  the 
door  with  them ;  and  the  intendaut  of  the  town  and  some  ten  or  fifteen  white  men 
inrould  not  permit  them  to  go  in  and  disturb  them.  The  intendaut  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  door,  and  delivered  an  address  to  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  disperse^ 
and  not  violate  the  law.  He  made  a  lengthy  address  to  them,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
no  effect;  they  seemed  disposed  to  crowd  in,  anyway.  When  Mr.  Price,  who  was 
standing  on  the  steps,  at  the  end  of  the  intendant^s — Mr.  Edward  W.  Smith's — address, 
spoke  a  few  words  to  them,  and  told  them  to  go  home,  they  immediately  disbanded. 

Question.  Did  Price  and  these  parties  of  whom  you  speak,  seem  to  have  control  of 
them  f  You  say  he  spoke  a  few  words,  and  they  immediately  dispersed ;  did  he  seem 
to  have  complete  control  f 

Answer.  He  seemed  to  have  complete  control  over  them,  and  he  always  had  unbounded 
influence  over  them  as  long  as  he  remained  here.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  had  these 
floating  men  staid  away  from  here,  and  not  inflamed  them,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  disturbance  between  the  £reedmen  and  the  white  citizens ;  that  was  the  sole 
cause  of  it. 

Question,  ^ho  was  this  man  Price  ? 

Answer.  He  was  a  man  who,  rumor  says,  was  a  pardoned  convict  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, where  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  grand  larceny,  and  who  was  afterward  a 
member  of  the  confederate  army  and  deserted  &om  them  and  joined  the  Federal  troops. 
After  the  surrender  he  came  in  here  and  taught  a  negro  school,  and  was  afterward 
elected  circuit  clerk  at  the  first  election  that  was  held.  We  doubted  the  validity  of 
the  election  ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue  now.  He  was  one  who  was  declared 
elected  by  Congress. 

Question.  In  18681 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir,  in  1868;  he  was  an  unprincipled  man. 

Question.  Were  there  any  other  evidences  of  that  control  over  the.  negroes  of  which 
jou  speak  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  sir,  they  had  various  processions  here  at  different  times,  and  he  used 
the  same  control  over  them  at  different  times.    1  don't  remember  now,  but  he  was  a 
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member,  or  mot  with  them  in  their  Leagues,  and  they  seemed  to  have  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  him. 

Question,  What  has  become  of  him  f 

Anaiccr.  Ho  went  from  here,  sir,  to  Meridian,  where  he  was  arrested  under  a  charge 
for  lynching  or  Ku-Klnxing  a  boy  by  tho  name  of  Adam  Kennard,  and,  I  think,  another 
negro  by  the  name  of  Jim  Bradford. 

Question.  What  did  he  Ku-Klux  them  for  f 

Ans^ver.  They  went  down  to  get  some  freedmen  from  Meridian  to  come  up  to  hire 
themselves  out  here — to  be  hired  as  laborers  on  tho  different  farms  here  ;  that  is  the 
Qnly  cause  assigned.  The  statement  of  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  himself  in  disguise 
at  the  time  he  made  this  assault  upon  them,  and  that  they  identified  him  by  his  voice 
and  by  his  size ;  he  was  arrested  upon  that  charge  and  bound  over,  and,  I  think,  for- 
feited his  bond  ;  that  is  tho  rumor  at  Meridian. 

Question.  What  has  become  of  Rolfe  f 

Answer.  Rolfo  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  went  away  from  here ;  I  don't  know 
— I  have  lost  sight  of  him.  Hays  remained  here  and  acted,  or  attempted  to  act,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Freedmeu's  Bureau,  and  got  in  possession  of  some  of  the  freedmen's 
money,  aud  some  money,  perhaps,  of  a  man  named  Powell,  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
cotton  to  the  amount  of  about  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  ran  away  with  it.  I  don't 
know  where  ho  is  now. 

Question.  You  say  that  the  disturbances  between  the  whites  and  blacks  originated 
after  the  advent  of  these  characters  and  others  similar  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  no  disturbance  until  after  their  advent  into  this  country' ; 
I  don't  remember  of  any  disturbance.  Tho  colored  people  seemed  to  have  a  pai*ticular 
anxiety  to  live  peaceably  and  friendly  with  the  whites.  They  frequently  requested  us 
to  come  down  aud  address  them  upon  any  subject  of  interest  to  them — advise  them  of 
their  proper  course,  and  how  to  get  along  and  make  a  good  living. 

Question.  Has  there  been  a  better  state  of  feeling  since  those  parties  left  here  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  much  better ;  with  the  exception  of  the  taking  this  negro  out  of 
jail,  which  occuiTed  before  court,  I  don't  remember  of  any  disturbance  around  here 
since  they  went  away ;  none  occurs  to  me  now. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  at  present  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  negroes 
in  this  county  and  the  white  people  is  better  than  it  was  at  any  time  during;  the  past? 

Answer.  It  is  much  better  than  any  time  since  these  men,  Hayes,  Rolfe,  or  Price,  were 
here — much  better.  It  is  not  better  than  it  was  immediately  after  the  surrender,  because 
tho  feelings  then,  particularly,  were  very  kind  in  all  parties.  There  was  a  di8|K)8ition 
in  the  white  people  to  feel  grateful  t-o  the  negro  race  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  conducted  themselves  during  the  war,  when  the  families  of  the  soldiers  were 
left  here  unprotected,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  employ  them  to  cultivate  their 
farms,  until  these  men  came  in.  Well,  since  they  went  away  there  is  good  feeling  be- 
tween them.  I  don't  know  of  any  ill-feeling  whatever  between  the  whites  and  blacks 
now  ;  I  don't  know  of  any.  On  the  contrary,  before  our  last  election,  during  the  last 
canva.ss,  I  spoke  to  them  in  different  parts  of  the  couuty,  and  they  attended  meetings 
and  listened  attentively  to  every  ar^jument  that  we  mado,  and  they  attended  the  elec- 
tion in  largo  numbers,  and  voted  in  Targe  numbers  with  us.  Wo  preached  to  them  on 
the  stump  that  we  would  aid  them  in  having  the  law  enforced,  and  protect  them  from 
the  depredations  of  anybody  that  saw  proper  to  injure  them — that  we  would  have 
tho  laws  administered  alike  to  them  as  to  us.  They  believed  us  and  voted  with  us, 
and  in  some  few  instances — one  or  two  instances — some  drunken  men  struck  some  ne- 
gro with  a  stick,  and  wo  had  them  taken  up  and  prosecuted  and  fined;  at  least  they 
plead  guilty.  They  mimitted  the  wrong  themselves  when  thoy  were  sober,  and  plead 
guilty  and  were  fined. 

Question.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  testified  about  here,  that  tho  negro  vote  at  the 
last  election  was  much  smaller  than  at  the  presidential  election ;  that  there  was  a 
largo  change  of  the  negro  vote  from  the  radical  to  tho  democratic  ticket.^  \Vas  there 
any  attempt  at  intimidation  or  coercion  to  produce  this  result  f 

Answer.  None  whatever,  that  I  over  heard  of.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  my  addresses 
to  the  freedmen  I  proclaimed  to  them  that  they  should  be  protected  in  voting  any 
ticket  they  saw  proper ;  that  if  they  saw  proper  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  to  do 
BO,  and  that  they  should  bo  protected  in  it ;  aud  I  stated  the  fact  that  what  I  said 
would  be  carried  out ;  all  tho  white  persons  present  would  indorse  me  in  it,  and  see 
that  they  were  protected.  Mr.  Socrates  Parker,  of  this  place,  was  very  active  in  the 
canvass — a  man  who  had  owned  many  slaves  before  the  war,  and  many  of  them  knew 
him  aud  had  confidence  in  him.  On  various  occasions  when  I  was  present  he  made 
that  announcement  to  the  public,  that  they  should  be  protected,  let  them  vote  for 
whom  they  pleased ;  and  no  undue  influence  was  used  in  any  part  of  the  county  that 
I  know  of. 

Question.  In  point  of  fact  there  was  no  intimidation  f 

Anstcer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  election  f 
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Amwer,  I  was. 

QuMtum.  Large  numbers  of  them  voted  here  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  dense  crowd  of  tbem  voted  here,  and  there  was  no  intimidation 
whatever  used,  that  I  saw.  Persuasion  was  used.  We  would  reason  with  them,  and 
talk  with  them,  as  we  would  at  any  election  to  white  citizens. 

Qu4xUan,  Did  you  make  a  strong  etfort  f 

Amwei',  We  did. 

QueJition,  Were  addresses  made  to  them  by  a  number  of  citizens  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  by  nearly  every  member  of  the  bar,  nearly  all — taking  the  differ- 
ent appointments — some  to  one  place  and  some  to  another;  some  at  the  points  where! 
addressed  them,  some  at  others.  Generally,  two  of  us  wont  together  to  make  ad- 
dresses. Captain  Smith,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  jsanvassed  the  whole 
county.  While  ho  was  canvassing  one  part  I  was  canvassing  another.  My  brother, 
Judge  Cobbs,  was  with  Captain  Smith  in  canvassing  his  part,  and  Mr.  Little  and  Mr. 
Saodicor  in  the  upper  part.  I  spoke  at  Cuba  Station,  York,  Livingston,  Coatopa,  and 
Belmont.  Those  were  the  points  I  spoke  at  during  the  canvass.  All  the  speakers  pro- 
claimed that  no  intimidation  should  be  used  ;  that  they  should  be  protected,  let  them 
vote  as  they  saw  proper.  We  told  them  to  vote,  and  exercise  the  right  of  freemen, 
and  we  stated  our  particular  reasons  why  they  should  vote  with -us. 

Question,  Did  any  of  the  negroes  make  addressees  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  a  good  many  of  them.  A  boy  named  Sid.  Porter  made 
an  address  here ;  a  synopsis  of  it  was  published  in  several  of  the  papers.  I  can  furnish 
it  to  the  committee  if  they  desire  it ;  also  John  Little,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county — I  never  heard  him — but  a  freedman,  named  Tom  Wideraan,  at  Belmont,  and 
at  Coatopa  ;  I  don^t  think  any  one  was  with  me  there.  The  night  before  the  election, 
there  were  a  good  many  speeches  here,  and  while  upon  this  subject  I  will  relate  this 
fact:  During  the  canvass  Governor  Parsons,  Governor  Smith,  and  Ex-Senator  Warner 
came  here  to  speak  at  this  place.  On  that  occasion  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  fi'eed- 
men  were  present,  and  fifty  or  sixty  white  men.  They  listened  attentively  to  them ; 
and  Governor  Parsons,  in  his  address  to  them,  stat^^d  to  them  that  the  white  race  was 
a  superior  race.  After  he  had  coucluded  his  speech,  and  I  had  gone  to  my  othce,  a 
message  came  to  me  purporting  to  come  from  these  freedmen,  stating  that  they  were 
going  to  have  a  public  meeting,  and  asking  me  to  come  over;  I  came  over,  with  other 
gentlemen,  and  we  took  our  seats ;  then  several  of  them  made  addresses.  A  good  many 
of  the  freedmen  had  then  left  town,  but  a  large  uumher  still  remained.  Tliey  went 
into  the  court-house"  and  addresses  were  made  to  the  freedmen  there,  and  this  Sid. 
Porter  said  if  the  white  race  was  a  superior  race  he  was  going  with  the  superior  race, 
and  he  delivereil  his  address  about  Judge  Saunders's  pony,  which  has  been  puhlished. 

Qu^tioH.  W^hat  did  h«  say  T    Who  was  Saunders  ? 

Answer,  Judge  Saunders  was  deputy  clerk  for  the  circuit  clerk.  Price.  Sid.  Porter 
said  the  radical  ticket  reminded  him  of  Judge  Saunders  and  bis  little  pony ;  that 
Jadge  Saun<lei*s  didn't  feed  his  pony  at  home,  but  when  he  wanted  him  he  would  put 
a  bridle  and  saddle  on  him  and  ride  him  into  town,  and  take  the  saddle  oft' and  turn 
Lira  into  the  street  to  graze,  and  when  he  wanted  to  ride  home  he  would  re-saddle  and 
bridle  him,  and  return  on  him  home  ;  and,  said  he,  "  The  freedmen  arc  like  Judge 
Saunders's  pony  ;  when  these  carpet-baggers  desire  to  get  oflSco  they  bridle  the  negroes 
and  ride  them  into  office,  and  then  turn  them  out  to  graze  where  they  can  ;  but  the 
pasture  is  getting  very  short  and  dry,  and  their  weight  is  getting  very  heavy.'*  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  speech. 

Question.  How  did  that  speech  seem  to  take  with  the  freedmen  t 

Ansicer.  They  laughed  immoderately,  and  applauded  the  humor.  It  was  impossible 
for  anybody  that  knew  Judge  Saunders  and  his  pony  not  to  be  amused  at  it. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  radical  up  in  Demopolis  by  the  name  of  Brown, 
who  actually  bestrode  a  negro's  shoulders  and  rode  him  about  one  of  their  meetings, 
and  said,  "  This  is  the  way  we  ride  into  office  ?  " 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  it ;  I  have  heard  of  that  report.  It  is  said  that  at  some 
meeting  over  there  he  got  very  drunk,  and  got  on  one  negro,  and  rode  him  about,  and 
told  them, "  This  is  the  way  we  ride  into  office." 

Question.  You  practice  law  in  Greene  County,  also  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  my  practice  is  limited  in  Greene  County.  I  publish  a  card  to 
practice  there,  but  I  go  there  seldom,  only  when  I  have  husiness  to  carry  me  there.  I 
go  there  occasionally  in  the  Interval  of  our  courts. 

Question.  The  result  of  the  last  election  in  Greene  County  was,  in  some  respects, 
similar  to  the  result  here  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  is,  in  the  reversal  of  the  radical  majority  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  from  my  conversation  with  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the  gen- 
tlemen from  this  county,  they  managed  their  canvass  in  a  way  similar  to  the  way  in 
which  we  managed  it  here ;  they  spoke  at  public  meetings,  and  spoke  directly  to  the 
freedmen,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  understand  and  comprehend. 
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Question,  And  with  a  Bimilar  result  T 

Jnsiver,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think,  perhaps,  with  a  fippeater  result  in  Greene  County,  for  the 
vote  was  larger  and  the  majority  greater  in  that  county.  It  is  very  large,  and  I  think 
really  their  result  was  greater,  overcoming  that  majority,  than  it  was  even  here. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear,  or  do  you  know  from  your  intimacy  with  the  county  of 
Greene,  which  is  very  considerable,  of  any  effort  to  coerce  or  intimidate  the  negroes 
there,  and  compel  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f 

Answer.  Never,  sir.  As  far  as  I  have  ever  heard  or  known  they  agreed  with  us  here  that 
the  negroes  could  comprehend  us  better  than  we  had  ever  supposed  that  they  could ; 
and  they  could  bo  influenced  by  our  arguments;  they  could  listen  to  reason  and  would 
listen  to  reason  ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  succeed  with  them  was  to  be  upon  terms  of 
friendship  with  them,  to  persuade  them,  and  to  reason  with  them,  and  state  facts  to 
them,  such  as  they  could  understand,  and  say  to  them  it  was  to  their  interest  to  vote 
with  us. 

Question.  Was  there  any  effort  to  coerce  them  here  or  there  by  means  of  discharging 
them  from  employment  i 

Anmcer.  I  never  heard,  sir,  of  a  single  instance  of  that  sort.  If  there  was  anything 
of  the  kiud,  I  never  heard  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  many  farmers  could  not  influ- 
ence their  freed  men  "to  vote  with  them  at  all.  They  came  and  voted  against  them. 
They  came  with  them  to  town  and  voted  against  them,  so  it  was  said;  and  I  don^t 
know  of  a  single  freedman  ever  being  discharged  from  the  employment  of  any  man 
on  account  of  his  voting. 

Question.  In  point  o£  fact,  is  not  the  anxiety  to  obtain  labor  so  great  bj^  the  land- 
owners in  this  part  of  the  country  that  they  are  compelled  to  get  this  labor  in  any 
way  that  they  can  f 

Answer.  Tliat  is  it,  sir.    If  they  were  to  discharge  the  freedmen  on  that  account 

Question.  They  would  find  employment  immediately,  would  they  not  ? 

Answer.  They  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  from  going  into  bankruptcy.  Their 
creditors  would  get  all  they  had.  Most  of  the  planters  are  in  debt.  They  have  not 
entirely  recovered  from  their  embarrassments  yet.  They  mostly  have  mortgages  on 
the  crop  to  get  supplies  to  make  it.  They  owe  to  the  commission  merchants,  and 
would  not  take  any  such  steps  as  would  deprive  them  of  labor  and  cause  the  foreclos- 
ing of  their  mortgages  upon  them. 

Question.  The  negroes  feel  very  independent  on  that  question,  do  they  not  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  There  is  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  to  get  labor  than  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes  to  obtain  employment  ? 

Ajiswer.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  very  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  ^et  labor. 
Tgward  the  close  of  the  year  the  streets  are  pretty  much  fuU  of  them,  electioneering 
with  them,  and  endeavoring  to  get  them. 

Question.  They  electioneer  harder  with  them  to  get  them  to  go  to  their  places  than 
to  get  them  to  vote  with  them  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  if  they  had  electioneered  as  hard  with  them  to  get  tboin 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  as  they  do  to  get  them  to  live  with  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  our  majority  would  have  been  still  greater. 

Question.  You  say  you  practice  regularly  in  Choctaw  County  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  There  have  been  some  disturbances  reported  here  from  that  county ;  do 
you  know  anything  in  regard  to  them  ? 

Ansicer.  The  disturbances,  you  mean,  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  courts,  or  the  tak- 
ing of  life  ? 

Question.  Any  violations  of  law. 

Answer.  TheVe  has  been  a  man  killed,  I  don't  know  his  name,  near  De  Sotoville  ;  he 
was  killed  i)rior  to  the  holding  of  the  last  court.  I  only  know  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  man  killed  there  ;  I  don't  know  for  what  reason.  I  have  heard  of  several  other  per- 
sons being  killed  around  in  that  neighborhood,  but  I  don't  know  the  reasons  of  it.  I 
have  heard  this  suggested :  that  some  one,  I  think,  was  killed  for  an  attempted  rape  on 
a  female,  but  which  one  I  don't  know.  There  was  a  negro  man  that  was  a  register, 
killed  a  freedman  two  years  ago  down  there.  He  pointed  his  gun  at  him  and  Killed 
him ;  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  for  it ;  this  was  the  principal  disturbance  there. 

Question.  You  say  a  colored  man  held  the  office  of  register  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  held  the  office  of  register,  and  he  killed  a  negro  man 
npon  the  same  x^lace  by  pointing  his  ^un  at  him,  and  it  is  supposed,  at  least  the  de- 
fense was  set  up,  that  it  was  an  accidental  shot,  and  upon  that  ground  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

Question.  On  the  ground  that  he  had  no  malice,  no  intention  to  kill  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    Others  believe  that  he  did  it  to  show  his  authority  as  register. 

Question.  They  have  had  some  trouble  down  there  with  their  officerst 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  The  probate  judge  and  others  f 
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Answer.  Judge  Hill,  the  probate  judge,  was  shot  at  by  some  unknown  person  on  the 
road  from  Mount  Sterling  to  Tompkinsville ;  no  one  knew  who  did  it ;  there  was  but 
one  man,  I  think,  as  stated  by  Judge  Hill.  It  is  said  that  he  showed  himself— that  the 
iudge  saw  him — but  Judge  Hill  did  not  recognize  him.  That  was  near  Mount  Ster- 
ling. The  ofQces  of  the  probate  judge  and  county  treasurer  and  the  records  of  tho 
circuit  clerk's  office  have  been  fii*ed  by  an  incendiary  and  burned,  in  Choctaw  County. 

Question.  Who  are  those  officers  f 

Answer.  Judge  Hill  is  the  probate  judge ;  his  brother,  Aleck  Hill,  is  county  treas- 
urer. He  was  charged  with  the  burning  of  the  offices — the  county  treasurer.  The 
grand  jury  was  preparing  to  make  a  report  showing  him  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000  or  $4,000;  but  Judge  Smith  adjourned  court  before  receiving  the 
reiwrt  of  the  grand  jury ;  and  after  he  adjourned  court  he  came  in  and  had  that  re- 
port spread  upon  tho  minutes.  Some  time  after  that  the  office  was  burned,  and  every- 
thing indicates  the  act  of  an  incendiary.  Among  those  burned  were  all  the  books  of 
the  treasurer.  Nearly  all  the  records  of  both  offices  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  minutes  of  the  circuit  clerk,  which  the  clerk  had  out  of  the  office  and  was  over- 
seeing for  Judge  Smith,  and  was  writing  the  minutes  up,  perhaps,  at  night  at  his 
place.  Those  minutes  were  saved,  and  such  of  the  papers  of  the  ciruit  clerk's  office 
as  he  had  out  there.  It  is  said  that  the  money  that  belonged  to.  the  county  was  in 
,the  iron  safe  in  the  office,  but  when  the  safe  was  opened  there  were  only  some  charred 
remnants  of  confederate  treasury  bills  which  could  be  identihed  perceptibly,  but  no 
other  currency  could  be  found. 

QueHtioH.  No  remains  or  remnants  of  the  United  States  Treasury  notes  t 

Ans»cer,  No,  sir;  no  remnant  of  them  whatever. 

Question.  Didn't  leave  any  ashes  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  house  of  the  county  superintendent,  Mr.  Gilmore,  who  lives  in 
Choctaw  County,  was  burned,  and  perhaps  $4,000  or  $5,000  of  the  money  belonging  to 
the  county  was  also  buiiied. 

Question.  Who  were  these  officers — of  what  persuasion  ? 

Answer.  William  J.  Gilmore  and  Judge  Hill  were  radicals.  Aleck  Hill  is  believed 
to  have  been  radical,  but  it  is  not  definitely  known  what  he  is ;  he  is  accused  by  some 
of  being  that,  and  by  some  ho  is  not ;  wo  don't  know  anything  about  it ;  my  opinion 
is  that  he  is  a  radical ;  I  think  he  votes  with  them. 

Question.  Were  they  elected  in  1868,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  Judge  Hill  was  appointed  by  Governor  Smith,  and  I  think  Aleck 
Hill  was  appointed.  Gilmore  was  elected  in  18G8  county  superintendent.  Gilmore  is 
himself  a  radical,  one  of  the  men  who  was  tried  for  tho  murder  of  the  editor,  Newell 
Thomas.  He  was  a  law  partner  of  Joshua  Morse,  attorney  general  of  this  State,  and 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Thomas,  with  Judge  Morse.  He,  with  Judge  Morse, 
was  charged,  and  they  were  tried  and  acquitted  in  Mobile.  They  changed  the  venue 
from  Choctaw  County  to  Mobile,  and  were  acquitted. 

Question.  Who  is  the  present  probate  judge  ? 

Answer.  Judge  B^  M.  Glover. 

Question.  Did  the  former  judge  resign  t 

Answei:  Yes,  sir ;  Judge  Hill  resigned,  and  Mr.  Glover  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Lindsay. 

Question.  When  did  Hill  resign  t 

Answer.  Since  the  spring  term  of  court ;  I  don't  remember  the  precise  time  ;  since 
the  last  spring  term  of  the  circuit  court. 

Question.  Is  there  any  proceeding  being  had  against  the  treasurer  T  You  say  there  is 
a  suspicion.  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  arrested  and  tried  before  a  magistrate,  and  they  released 
him  without  committing  him  to  court.  It  is  thought  that  there  is  a  bill  against  him, 
an  indictment,  which  of  course  I  don't  know,  at  this  present  term  of  court. 

Question.  Is  he  still  holding  the  office  of  treasurer  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  he  has  resigned  that,  and  Mr.  Spear  is  treasurer.  I  am  not 
certain  about  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  The  first  case  of  homicide  you  mention  in  your  evidence  is  tho  case  of 
Jasper ;  were  any  of  the  parties  who  were  concerned  in  his  rescue,  or  rather  his  being 
taken  out  of  jail  ^and  killed,  ever  prosecuted  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  they  were  never  found  out.  The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  here, 
and  every  efibrt  was  made  to  find  out  who  they  were. 

Question.  You  say  every  effort  was  made ;  will  you  mention  what  efibrt  T 

Answer.  The  summoning  of  witnesses  and  the  examination  of  witnesses  before  tho 
coronei*'s  inquest. 

Question.  Did  yon  conduct  either  of  the  examinations  before  the  coroner's  inquest  or 
grand jury? 

Answer,  I  did  not. 
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Question,  What  means,  then,  have  yon  of  knowing  f 

Answer.  From  the  fact  that  I  was  myself  examined  as  a  witness  before  them,  and 
from  the  fact  of  seeing  others  go  before  them,  and  from  the  general  notoriety  of  the 
thing,  and  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  find  out. 

Question.  Did  the  party  who  took  him  out  of  jail  come  to  town  on  horseback,  or  on 
foot  T 

Answer.  It  was  done,  sir,  at  night,  and  I  don^t  know  that  any  one  saw  them.  The 
evidence  of  tracks  around  the  jail  indicated  that  they  oanie  on  horseback. 

Question.  How  far  were  those  tracks  followed  f 

Ansicer.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  the  sheriff  here  had  hunted  them  up  and  followed  them.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  they  followed  them. 

Question.  In  what  direction  did  the  tracks  go  T 

Anstcer.  They  went  in  the  direction  of  Domopolis,  which  is  east  from  here. 

Question.  You  have  no  knowledge  how  far  these  tracts  were  followed  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  any  body  of  citizens  follow  those  tracks  with  an  effort  to  discover 
where  those  men  came  from,  and  who  they  were  t 

Answer,.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Question.  Did  the  affair  create  much  commotion  in  the  community  at  the  time  t 

Answa-.  It  did,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it. 

Question.  You  were  present  at  the  coroner's  inquest  ? 

Answer.  Part  of  the  time  I  was. 

Question.  How  many  witnesses  were  examined  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember,  but  a  good  number.  The  inquest  itself  is  on  file,  and  the 
testimony,  I  think,  here.  That  will  give  the  information  more  accurately.  I  was  sum- 
moned myaclf  and  called  before  them  ;  the  examination  was  protracted,  perhaps,  all 
day,  and  when  I  went  before  them  and  was  examined,  and  saw  some  others  examined, 
I  returned  to  my  office  and  pursued  my  regular  business. 

Question.  Was  it  said  that  Jasper  made  outcries  at  the  time  ho  was  being  taken  from 
the  jail  t 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  think  that  perhaps  he  was  gagged. 

Question.  Did  the  jailer  make  any  outcries? 

Answer.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Question.  Did  any  of  his  family  make  any  outcry  T 

Answer.  I  think  he  had  no  family,  sir — ^that  he  was  a  single  man. 

Question.  Did  he  sleep  in  the  jail  t 

Answer.  He  slept  in  the  jail. 

Question.  The  jail  is  in  a  populous  part  of  your  townt 

Answer,  Yes,  sirj  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  court-house  here,  in 
sight. 

Question.  The  outcries  of  the  prisoner  or  jailer  could  have  been  easily  heard,  could 
they  not  ? 

Atisiver,  I  suppose  so. 

Question.  He  had  been  in  jail  about  a  month  T 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  accurate  as  to  time;  that  is  my  best  recollection  now; 
about  a  month,  more  or  less. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  taking  him  out  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  the  number  specified — a  good  largo 
number,  I  think.  The  precise  amount  no  one  knows ;  the  jailer  said  a  good  number  of 
them,  but  I  don't  remember  that  he  stated  the  precise  number. 

Question.  Where  is  the  jailer  nowT 

Answer,  The  jailer  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Selma  by  the  military  authorities  for 
trial. 

Question,  On  what  charge  ? 

Answer.  On  the  charge  of  permitting  them  to  take  him  out. 

Question.  On  the  charge  of  complicity  t 

Answer.  I  presume  so  ;  I  never  saw  the  charge. 

Question.  What  was  done  with  him  t 

Answer.  Ho  was  discharged  without  trial  at  Selma. 

Question.  What  has  become  of  him  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never  seen  him  here  since. 

Question.  Ho  has  never  returned  t 
Answer.  Never  returned. 

Question,  Does  it  rest  on  his  statement  that  the  men  were  not  disguised  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  he  is  the  only  man  that  saw  them. 

Question.  Did  ho  say  that  none  were  disguised  f 
Ansicer,  I  don't  remember. 

Question.  Was  he  examined  as  a  witness  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  his  examination  f 
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^  Answer.  I  did  Dot,  sir.  * 

Question,  It  is  mere  hearsay  upon  yoar  part  that  he  stated  that  they  were  not  die- 
gaised  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  hearsay  entirely. 

Question.  Did  be  state  that  he  knew  none  of  the  parties? 

Ansicer.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  know  them,  sir. 

Qnvtttion.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  of  where  the  men  concerned  in 
that  rescue  and  murder  came  from  ? 

Ansiccr.  1  have  none  in  the  world. 

Qiicstiiyn.  Did  the  testimony  go  to  show  that  they  were  men  of  this  county  ? 

Aiuftver.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  testimony  that  I  remember  of  that  showed  anything 
about  that,  except  the  fact  of  the  jailer's  testimony ;  that  is  all.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  else  saw  them. 

Question.  About  what  hour  of  night  was  it  said  the  rescue  was  made  f 

Anstcer.  It  was  late  at  night;  the  hour  I  don't  remember.  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
nntil  next  morning  when  I  came  down.  I  don't  remember  the  hour,  but  it  was  late  in 
the  night,  however. 

Question.  The  man  killed  by  Jasper,  Mr.  Binns,  lived  about  nine  miles  from  here  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  cross-roads,  near  the  residence  of  a  man  named  McGinnis. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  that  it  was  the  friends  of  Binns  that  were  concerned  in 
taking  Jasper  out  t 

.    Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know.    I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  any  supposition, 
because*  I  luid  supposed  that  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  of  the  killing  of  this  man. 

Question.  Was  there  no  speculation  of  the  people  here  as  to  who  these  people  weret 

Answej'.  None  that  I  heard  of. 

Question.  It  was  very  much  talked  off 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Yet  no  expression  of  opinion  was  volunteered  as  to  where  the  men  came 
from  ;  not  even  that  they  came  from  the  neighborhood  where  Binns  was  murdered  f 

Answer.  That  may  have  been.  Do  not  understand  me  to  have  said  there  was 
none ;  but  I  say  I  heard  of  none.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about  it.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  regret  at  its  having  taken  place.  Every  citizen  condonmed  it  that 
I  know  of.  I  preferred  that  the  law  should  take  its  course;  but,  as  to  conjecturing 
who  did  it,  I  dun't  know  that  any  man  conjectured.  We  didn't  desire — the  parties 
wonld  not  desire  to  wrongfully  accuse  a  man  of  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge. 

QH€stion.  Had  Jasper  been  a  prominent  citizen  of  Livingston,  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  white  race,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  an  earnest  effort  would  have  been  made 
to  follow  the  murderers,  and  that  that  effort  would  have  been  successful  in  capturing 
tbo  whole  or  a  part  of  them  ?  ^ 

Answer.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  had  he  been  a  respectable  and  prominent  citizen  here, 
efforts  would  have  been  made  to  have  found  out  and  to  have  captured  them.  Whether  it 
Would  have  resulted  in  success  or  not  I  cannot  tell ;  because  an  effort  was  made  to  find 
out  the  murderers  of  this  boy,  Jasper,  without  success,  he  not  being  a  prominent  citizen. 

Question.  But  I  understand  that  no  effort  was  made,  beyond  the  mere  formal  inquest 
that  was  hold  and  the  summoning  of  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  stated  that  that  is  all  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  say  that  no 
effort  "Was  made.    On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  know  what  efforts  the  sheriff  made. 

Question.  Of  course  you  do  not  speak*  of  things  that  you  know  nothing  about.  I  am 
asking  you  what  effort  was  made. 

An»wer,  All  that  I  know  of,  sir,  of  my  own  knowledge  or  otherwise,  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  investigation  held  before  the  coroner;  that  witnesses  were  summoned, 
and  efforts  made  by  the  introduction  of  testimony,  and  by  general  inquiries.  W^hether 
or  not  others  went  and  followed  the  tracks,  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Beyond  these  two  investigations,  you  know  of  no  effort  t 

Anstca'.  That  is  all  I  know  of  myself. 

Question.  In  point  of  fact,  no  one,  to  this  day,  has  ever  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
Jasjwr's  murder? 

Answer.  There  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Barker  who  was  arrested  by  the 
military,  taken  out  of  his  bed  here  at  night,  imprisoned  in  a  cell,  carried  to  Selma, 
and  tried  under  the  charge.  He  proved  himself  entirely  clear  of  it,  and  was  discharged. 
With  that  exception,  and  the  jailer  himself,  those  are  the  only  arrests  ever  made. 
There  was  none  made  by  the  citizens,  or  by  the  officers  of  the  county. 

Question.  The  second  case  you  mentioned  is  Prater  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Ho  was  a  white  man  ? 

Ansiper.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  His  victim  was  a  negro  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Prater  was  arrested  and  set  at  large  by  a  mob  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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• 

Question,  Were  tbey  said  to  be  a  disguised  mob  T  ^ 

Answer.  1  don^t  know.    I  tbink  tbey  were  not.    I  bave  no  recollection. 

Question,  Did  tbe  same  jailer  bave  cbarge  of  bim  tbat  bad  cbarge  of  Jasper  f 

Answer,  I  tbink  not,  sir.  I  tbink  Mr.  Eustick  was  tbe  jailer  wben  Prater  was 
rescned.  Tbis  jailer  tbat  bad  cbarge  of  Jasper  never  returned,  tbat  I  bave  any  recol- 
lection of.  I  don't  remember  to  bave  ever  seen  bim  bere.  Tbe  jailer  tbat  bad  cbarge 
of  Jasper  was  taken  to  Selma;  and  if  be  ever  returned  I  don't  know  it.  I  don't  re- 
member to  bave  seen  bim  or  beard  of  bis  return. 

Question,  Wbo  was  tbe  jailer  in  cbarge  of  Prater? 

Ansiccr.  I  tbink  Mr.  Edward  Eustick ;  but  I  am  not  certain.  Tbere  have  been  sev- 
eral jailers  bore,  but  I  tbink  it  was  Edward  Eustick,  or,  perbaps,  Mr.  McKnight.  Tbe 
jailers  luivo  be^u  cbanged  so  frequently,  I  don't  remember  wbo  was  tbe  jailer  then. 

Question,  X>\d  tbe  jailer,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  or  information  goes,  make  any 
outcries,  and  call  to  tbe  citizens  to  aid  in  preventing  the  rescue  T 

Answer,  I  do  not  tbink  bo  did,  sir.  I  never  beard  of  it.  It  was  done  late  at  night, 
and  tbe  citizens  knew  nothing  of  it  until  next  morning. 

Question,  Was  any  eflbrt  made  in  tbe  morning  to  pursue  Prater  f 

Answer.  Perbaps  I  bad  better  state  tbat  when  Prater  was  taken  tbey  placed  a  guard 
over  tbe  jailer  and  kept  bim  confined  in  a  room  until  several  hours  after  tbe  main  body 
bad  gone. 

Question.  Tbey  arrested  tbe  jailer  T 

Ansivcr,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  arrested  him  t 

Aiiswer.  A  portion  of  these  men  who  took  Prater  out  of  jail.  Tbey  put  a  guard  over 
bim  and  made  bim  remain  in  bis  room  until  tbe  train  whistled,  coming  to  tbis  place. 
It  was  so  stated  by  tbe  jailer. 

Question.  Did  the  men  take  passage  on  tbe  train  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  the  train  was  coming  from  tbe  otber  way,  and  the  jailer — I  stated  it 
was  Mr.  Eustick — my  best  recollection  now  is  tbat  it  was  Mr.  McKnight. 

Question,  Is  be  bere  now  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  is  dead.    It  was  Mr.  Knigbt,  not  McKnight. 

Question,  Wbat  connection  was  there  between  the  approach  of  the  train  and  the  de- 
tention of  tbe  jailer  ? 

Answer.  None  whatever ;  only  the  train  announced  to  them  the  fact  tbat  it  was  nearly 
day — tbe  usual  hour  for  the  train  to  come.  Tbe  train  reached  here  about  daylight, 
then. 

Question,  How  many  were  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  that  rescue  T 

Answer,  There  was  said  to  have  been  a  largo  number,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Question.  On  horseback? 

Ansiper,  They  were  said  to  have  been  on  horseback. 

Question,  Armed? 

Answer.  The  jailer  so  stated. 

Question.  Were  they  followed  next  day  by  tbe  citizens? 

Answer.  They  were  not  tbat  I  know  of. 

Question.  No  eflbrt  made  to  discover  them  ? 

Answer,  Not  tbat  I  know  of. 
•   Question. .  Was  any  eflbrt  made  to  recapture  Prater  ? 

Ansicer.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Question,  Has  he  ever  been  heard  of  since  ? 

Answer,  I  heard — it  is  a  mere  rumor — that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  lyingfconfined 
in  jail.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  Tbe  solicitor  does  not  tbink  so,  for  he 
keeps  the  indictment  banging  over  bim  yet.  I  beard  that  from  a  brother  of  his  that 
came  here  to  get  possession  of  a  pistol  tbat  Prater  shot  the  negro  with.  He  stated  that 
fact  bere  to  some  men. 

Question,  When  was  Prater  rescued  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  remember,  sir.  Tbe  difibrent  dates  can  easily  be  ascertained.  I  don't 
remember  the  time ;  the  records  bere  will  show  tbat. 

Question,  Suppose  an  earnest  and  searching  effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  had  been 
made  early  the  next  morning,  when  tbe  rescue  was  known,  to  have  followed  up  the 
rescuers,  what  is  your  opinion  of  their  probable  success  ? 

Answer.  My  oi)iuion  is  they  would  have  failed. 

Question,  Why? 

Answer,  Because  these  men  had  such  a  start  that  no  citizens  could  bave  overtaken 
them ;  and  if  they  could,  they  tvere  in  great  force  suflicient  to  bave  prevented  a 
rescue. 

Question,  They  would  necessarily  have  separated  and  gone  to  their  different  homes 
before  daylight,  would  tbey  not  ? 

Answer,  It  depends  on  where  tbey  came  from.  If  Prater  was  himself  from  Missis- 
sippi— it  is  said  they  were  tracked  out  in  the  direction  of  Mississippi — and  if  they 
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came  from  Mississippi  tboy  would  have  been  beyond  reacb,  and  been  over  the  Missis* 
sippi  line  before  morning. 

Question.  You  have  no  idea  that  they  would  have  ridden  after  daylight  in  a  body 
together,  have  you  ? 

^fi^irer.  I  don't  know  whether  they  would  or  not.  After  they  had  got  such  a  dis- 
tance that  they  would  have  been  unknown,  and  straugers,  they  might  have  done  it,  or 
might  not. 

Question.  It  was  known  that  they  came  and  went  in  a  particular  direction  ? 

Anstccr.  No,  sir;  it  was  only  known  by  examining  the  horses'  tracks  going  in  that 
direction. 

Question.  Did  they  return  in  the  same  direction  from  which  they  came  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  The  tracks  were  examined.  There  were  tracks  going  and 
comiug  in  the  streets  here.  There  were  many  tracks  of  horses,  but  the  majority  of 
them  seemed  to  be  going  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge — going  towards  Mississippi. 

Question.  Was  it  believed  that  the  majority  of  his  rescuers  came  from  the  Stat«  of 
Mississippi  7 

Anstccr.  It  was  not.    I  don't  know  where  they  came  from. 

Question.  Did  the  majority  of  the  tracks  point  to  Meridian  t 

Answer.  They  pointed  in  the  direction  of  this  bridge  near  here.  I  don't  think  they 
were  followed. 

Question.  How  far  is  the  bridge  from  town  T 

Anstcer.  About  a  mile. 

Question.  They  were  followed  to  the  bridge  and  no  farther  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  they  were.    They  were  examined  to  the  edge  of  town. 

Question.  And  there  all  curiosity  subsided? 

Answer.  That  is  as  far  as  I  know ;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  followed  farther 
or  not.  The  Mississippi  line,  you  know,  isn't  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  here,  but  it 
is  farther  than  that  in  the  direction  of  Meridian. 

Question.  Did  you  say  Jasjier  was  said  to  have  made  a  confession  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  said  that  he  was  whipped  before  he  made  that  confession  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  that  ? 

Anstce)'.  No,  sir;  it  was  said  he  made  a  confession  when  he  was  arrested.  No  confes- 
sions were  extorted  from  him  that  I  heard  of. 

Question.  I  come  now  to  the  case  of  Zeke  High.  Ho  was  reported  to  have  made  a 
Gonfessiou,  was  he? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Zeke  High  waa  said  to  have  made  a  declaration  before  he  was  ar- 
rested— not  a  confession  after  an  arrest.  He  made  a  declaration  at  Belmont,  and  it  was 
upon  that  declaration,  with  other  facts,  I  presume,  that  the  indictment  was  found  against 
him. 

Question.  No  one  was  ever  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Zeke  High,  I  understand. 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  effort  was  made  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  the  men  concerned 
in  this  murder? 

Answer.  No  effort  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  He  was,  I  understand,  shot  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  of  Wash 
Sbackleford  ? 

Answer.  Collins  was  shot  there ;  Zeke  High  was  shot  close  to  town  here ;  about  a 
mile  from  here;  by  this  same  bridge. 

Question.  Was  Zeke  High  said  to  have  been  a  strong  republican  ? 

Answer.  I  only  heard  of  him  as  a  very  bad  negro;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  him  men- 
tioned at  all  until  after  the  killing  of  Collins.  1  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  heard 
anything  of  his  politics  at  all. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  understand  that  he  was  a  leading  man  with  his  people  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ;  I  have  heard  Wash  Schackleford  was, 
but  Zeke  High  I  never  heard  of  till  after  Collins  was  killed  and  he  was  arrested.  I 
heard  then  that  he  was  a  very  bad  negro,  and  was  with  that  party  in  the  swamp. 

Question.  Dr.  Choutteau  was  induced  to  leave  here  from  apprehensions  of  his  per- 
sonal safety,  was  he  not  ? 

Answa'.  I  think  he  was. 

Question.  Do  you  think  his  life  would  have  been  safe  had  he  remained  here  ? 

Answir.  1  don't  know  ;  judging  from  the  fact  that  two  efforts  had  been  made,  I  doubt 
whether  his  life  would  have  been  safe. 

Question.  Was  any  effort  ever  made  to  discover  men  who  attempted  to  shoot  him  the 
right  Coblentz  was  killed  ? 

Answer.  1  think  the  sheriff  made  an  effort. 

Question.  What  effort  ? 

Anstcer.  1  think  he  endeavored  to  follow  the  tracks. 

Question.  No  one  was  ever  arrested  for  it  f 
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Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  state  the  particulars  of  the  attack  upon  Dr.  Choutteau's  house  at 
the  time  the  man  Coblentz  was  killed ;  how  large  a  body  of  men  were  said  to  have 
made  that  raid  f 

Answer.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a  body  of  about  thirty  or  forty  men. 

Qne-stion.  Were  they  said  to  have  been  disguised  f 

Answer.  Well,  there  was  a  mask  found  on  the  ground. 

Question.  A  mask  of  a  man  who  had  been  shot  T 

Answer.  A  mask  of  a  man,  and  the  brains  of  a  man  that  had  been  shot,  found  in  the 
passage.    That  is  the  only  thing  going  to  show  that  they  were  disguised  men  at  all. 

Question.  Was  Dr.  Chotteau  ever  examined  himself  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was. 

Question.  At  the  inquest! 

Answer.  I  think  ho  was. 

Question.  W^as  the  matter  ever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  grand  jury  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so.  Of  course  the  matters  of  the  grand  juries  are  Becret, 
but  the  solicitor  of  this  place  would  have  been  recreant  to  his  duty  if  he  had  not  done  it. 

Question.  Were  any  persons  discovered  f 

Ansiva\  No  person. 

Bv  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  Was  it  ever  found  out  who  the  man  was  that  was  killed! 

Answa\  No,  sir.  That  has  never  been  found  out ;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  it.  The 
man  killed  was  carried  off  by  these  men,  and  the  blood  was  tracked.  The  sheriflf,  get- 
ting his  posse  and  following  him,  tracked  him  by  the  blood  to  Moscow,  and  perhaps 
into  the  ferry-boat  there,  in  which.they  carried  him  into  Marengo  County.  Moscow  is 
about  eighteen  miles  from  here,  and  they  followed  him  in  that  direction.  They  found 
the  blood  along  on  the  road ;  I  think  it  was  stated  by  the  sherilf  that  the  blood  wxks  on 
the  boat  at  the  feny. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  county  is  Moscow  in  f 

Anstcer.  In  this  county.    Marengo  County  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Question.  Where  does  that  road  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lead  to  T 

Ansira-.  To  Jefferson,  Linden,  and  Demopolis.    It  is  the  lower  road. 

Question.  It  is  the  road  into  Marengo  County  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  direct  road  from  this  connty  to  the  county-seat  of  Marengo 
County. 

Qtiestion.  Demopolis,  or  Linden  ? 

Answer.  To  Linden,  now  the  county-seat. 

Question.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  party  had  come  from  Marengo  County,  that 
made  this  raid  on  Dr.  Choutteau's  house  f 

Anstccr.  It  is  not  known.  I  don't  know  what  the  conjectures  were.  None  of  the 
parties  were  ever  found  out,  and  it  is  simply  conjecture  that  they  crossed  the  river 
there.  Whether  they  came  from  this  county  or  any  other  county,  I  don't  know  that 
there  was  any  conjecture  about  it,  or  whether  all  the  parties  went  back  that  way ;  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Was  Houston  shot  at  his  own  house  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  shot  at.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  waa  shot ;  he  was 
not  killed ;  whether  he  was  wounded  or  not  he  was  in  his  house  when  the  attack  was 
made. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  to  have  been  by  a  large  body  of  men  T 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  understood  to  have  been  by  a  part  of  the  same  men  who  went 
to  Dr.  Choutteau's  house. 

Question.  Was  it  on  the  same  night  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  about  the  same  time. 

Question.  What  has  become  of  Houston  T 

Answer.  Houston  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  this  county,  aud  is 
now  in  Montgomery. 

Question.  Was  he  a  member  at  the  time  T 

Ansicer.  1  think  he  was,  sir. 

Question.  He  was  elected  as  a  republican,  was  he  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  state  any  other  cases  of  homicide  that  have  occurred  since  the 
surrender,  in  Sumter  County. 

Answer.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Burk  killed  at  Gainesville,  close  to  Judge 
Reavis's  place. 

Question.  What  was  his  ofifense  T 

Answer.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  he  was  killed  by  armed  men  at  night. 

Question.  Was  he  a  republican  T 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question,  And  a  negro  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Go  on  with  any  other  cases.    The  committee  have  heard  of  Burkes  case. 

Anstcer.  Then  there  was  a  couple  of  negroes  killed  np  near  Horn's  Bridge,  in  this 
county.  Those  are  the  negroes  I  alluded  to  some  time  ago.  After  they  were  killed  the 
negroes  called  us  to  have  a  meeting,  and  we  addressed  them  up  in  their  arms. 

Questian,  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  killing  of  these  two  negroes  f 

Anstver.  They  were  killed  in  the  day-time  ahout  six  or  seven  miles  from  here ;  two 
killed  and  another  wounded ;  that  is  all  that  was  known  of  it. 

Qutsiion,  By  a  hody  of  men  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  it  was  reported  that  they  were  killed  by  one  or  two  men,  or  may 
be  three. 

(luestion.  Ambushed  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  ambushed  or  not ;  I  will  not  8^ 
they  were  ambushed.  They  were  killed,  though — two  of  them  killed  on  the  road.  It 
seems  to  me  they  were  overtaken  and  killed  on  the  road. 

Question,  Was  any  one  ever  arrested  for  their  murder  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  One  was  wounded  and  escaped  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  has  become  of  him  f 

Answer.  He  is  in  this  county  somewhere,  I  don't  know  where. 

Question.  What  was  his  name  f 

Answer,  Enoch. 

Question,  It  has  never  transpired  who  were  the  assailants,  or  what  their  motive  was  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.    The  grand  jury  investigated  it. 

Question,  How  long  since  this  occurred  f 

Answer,  It  has  been  about  two  years  a^o  ;  nearly  three  years  ago. 

Question,  Proceed  with  the  list  of  homicides. 

Answer,  About  twelve  months  ago,  I  think,  a  negro  was  killed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bennett's  station.    I  don't  remember  his  name. 

Question.  Under  what  circumstances  f 

Answer.  He  was  killed  at  night,  during  the  session  of  .court  here.  I  don't  know  un- 
der what  circumstances  he  was  killed. 

Questian.  W^hen  did  that  occur  f 

Answer.  About  twelve  months  ago  while  the  circuit  court  was  in  session  here. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  cause  of  his  killing  was  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  his  name. 

Question.  Bennett's  station  is  on  the  road  from  Selma  to  this  place  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  in  a  settlement  in  that  neighborhood ;  I  don't  remember 
the  precise  place. 

QuesUon.  Was  it  done  at  night  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question  By  a  body  of  men  f 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know  whether  by  a  body  of  men,  or  one.  I  think  it  was  said  to  have 
been  done  by  several  men  ;  I  don't  remember  the  number. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised  f 

Answer.  My  only  knowledge  is,  it  was  made  known  here  during  court,  and  I  think 
the  judge  instructed  them  to  send  out  and  have  an  inquest  held  over  him.  All  I  know 
about  it  is  from  the  statements  which  were  made  then. 

Question.  The  murderers  have  never  been  discovered  to  this  day  f 

Answer.  Never  that  I  know.  The  grand  jury  has  been  investigating  these  cases. 
They  may  have  found  indictments.    None  have  been  arrested. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  now  of  any  other  murders. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  negro  being  killed  in  July,  1870,  in  Billy  McKree's 
field? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir  j  that  was  during  the  Belmont  riot.  I  heard  of  a  negro  being  killed 
there. 

Question.  Was  any  one  ever  punished  for  it  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  has  ever  been  found  out  who  did  it.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  done  in  the  day-time,  and  close  to  Mr.  Billy  McCree ;  he  wasn't  far  off  at 
the  time. 

Question.  Have  yon  heard  of  a  negro  at  Sumterville  having  had  his  ears  cut  off, 
and  being  badly  beaten  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  what  is  his  name  f 

Question.  I  do  not  know  the  name.  The  case  is  reported  to  the  committee  as  having 
occurred  at  Sumterville. 

Answer.  1  don't  remember  to  have  heard  of  it.    If  I  have  I  don't  remember  it  now 
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Question,  You  think  of  no  other  cases  of  homicide  that  have  occurred  in  this  comity^ 
besides  those  enumerated  by  you  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  how  far  back  do  yon  mean  f 

Question.  Since  the  surrender. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  man  killed  in  Gainesville  since  the  surrender — a  whit^ 
man  named  Grattan.  He  was  assassinated  by  some  unknown  persons.  He  was  a  miller 
in  Gainesville. 

Question.  When  was  that  f 

Anstcer.  Soon  after  the  surrender ;  perhaps  in  1866. 

Question.  Assassinated  at  night? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  shot  through  his  window  and  killed,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
robbed. 

Question.  Do  any  other  cases  occur  to  you  f 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  of  any  other  now.  Of  course,  I  remember  some  cases 
where  the  parties  have  been  tried ;  for  instance,  a  negro  woman  killed  her  husband, 
and  I  defended  the  negro  woman  on  her  triid ;  and  there  are  some  cases  now  on,  in  jail 
for  murders,  up  about  Warsaw  and  that  neighborhood.  I  think  there  are  some  negroes 
in  jail,  too,  for  going  and  Ku-Kluxing  some  other  negroes }  1  think  they  are  in  Jail 
now. 

Question.  Yon  may  now  state  to  the  committee  any  instance  within  your  knowledge, 
or  of  which  you  have  reliable  information,  where  negroeshave  been  whipped  or  other- 
wise maltreated,  not  resuJting  in  death. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  there  have  been  a  good  many ;  do  yon  refer  to  those  cases  where 
the  parties  have  been  tried,  and  prosecuted  to  conviction  and  punishment  ? 

Question.  Whether  tried,  or  not  tried ;  I  refer  to  all. 

Anstver.  There  are  some  instances,  I  don't  remember  the  names,  where  they  have 
been  pninshed ;  whippings  several  years  ago,  and  they  were  tried  for  it,  and  convicted 
and  punished,  and  some  acquitted  for  it.  I  don't  remember  the  names.  It  has  passed 
out  of  my  miud.  I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  after  the  election  there  was  some  negro 
overtaken  on  the  road  down  here,  and  struck  with  a  stick,  and  the  party  was  arrested 
and  brought  up,  and  pleaded  guilty,  ajid  was  fined. 

Question.  I  refer  particularly  to  whippings  inflicted  by  bands  of  men. 

Answer.  I  know  of  but  one  case  of  that.  There  was  a  negro  on  Mr.  White's  planta- 
tion was  whipped,  or  said  to  have  been  whipped,  by  a  band  of  five  or  six  men,  and 
they  were  arrested  and  brought  here  for  trial,  and  prosecuted  by  Mr.  White,  he  em- 
j»loying  as  able  counsel  as  he  could  obtain,  several  of  them  in  town  here,  to  prosecute 
them.  I  defended  them  on  the  trial.  They  were  all  acquitted  and  discharged,  except 
one,  who  is  now  under  bonds  at  this  court. 

Question.  State  to  the  committee  the  circumstances  of  that  whipping,  as  they  trans- 
pire(i. 

Answer.  The  circumstances,  as  well  as  I  remember,  were  that  some  men  called  at 
night  and  took,  I  believe,  two  of  them  out  and  whipped  them,  and  he  complained ; 
complaint  was  made  to  the  employer  of  the  negro  on  the  place,  Mr.  White,  and  he  had 
them  arrested,  and  three  or  four  parties  proved  an  aUbi  straight  out  and  were  acquitted; 
the  other  is  in  jail  under  bonds. 

Question.  Are  they  all  white  men  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Five  or  six  were  implicated  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  State  noile-prossed  as  to  two,  to  make  witnesses  of  them.  That 
left  three  on  trial.  Two  were  acquitted,  and  the  one,  a  young  man  about  fifteen,  or 
sixteen,  or  seventeen,  or  maybe  twenty  years  old,  was  bound  over. 

Question,  Did  the  testimony  show  that  they  went  to  White's  plantation  disgnisedf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  testimony  also  showed  that  the  parties  arrested  were 
innocent  of  the  charge. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  disguise  that  the  testimony  showed  the 
assailants  wore  f 

Ansioer.  No  disguise,  except  the  wearing  of  the  handkerchief  over  the  face. 

Question.  No  disguise  over  the  body  f 

Answer.  None. 

Question.  What  was  the  pretext  for  the  whipping  of  this  negro  man  f 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  now.  I  would  prefer  refreshing  my  recollection  from  my 
memorandum  at  my  office.  It  was  ill-will,  though,  against  that  uegre— personal  ill- will 
against  the  negro. 

Question,  On  the  part  of  whom  f 

Answer.  For  what  specific  act  I  would  prefer  to  refresh  my  recollection.  The  evi- 
dence tended  to  show  that  the  parties  did  it  from  personal  ill-ieeling. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  If  those  arrested  were  not  the  men  who  did  it,  how  could  they  say  it 
done  from  ill-will  f 
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Answer,  That  is  so ;  theoegroes  on  the  trial  stated  thattbey  recognized  these  men,  and 
introduced  some  threats  by  those  men  on  trial  to  whip  them  before,  and  some  grounds 
of  ill- will  between  these  men  and  the  negroes. 

Question.  If  those  men  did  it,  it  was  from  ill-will ;  and  if  those  men  did  not  do  it, 
and  some  other  men  did  do  it,  you  do  not  know  the  cause  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  relating  only  what  occurred  on  the  trial.  Mr.  Pratt  asked  me 
what  was  the  alleged  cause  of  these  men  punishing  these  negroes.  The  cause  alleged 
by  the  witnesses  was  personal  ill-will  against  them  ;  and  there  was  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  going  to  show  that  they  did  it.  But  the  justice  of  the  peace  discharged  all 
but  one,  unon  proof  that  they  were  not  present — proof  of  a  complete  €Uihi,  One  of 
them,  an  old  man  nearly  seventy,  old  and  infirm,  proved  by  some  ladies  who  were  up 
at  his  house  that  night  all  night,  where  some  were  sick,  that  he  did  not  leave  that 
night.  The  other  was  a  young  boy  in  the  room.  ^Of  course,  if  it  was  not  by  them,  but 
by  others,  whom  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  know  what  motives  were  entertained  by 
oUieftu 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  instances  of  a  negro  being  whipped  by  bodies 
of  men  at  night,  except  the  single  case  you  have  mentioned  f 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  now,  sir,  that  I  have.  If  I  have,  it  has  escaped  my  recol- 
lection. If  you  know  of  any  instance  yourself,  and  will  refresh  my  recollection,  I  may 
recollect  it.  I  don't  remember  any.  [A  pause.]  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  that  after  the 
last  election  ic  was  rumored  that  some  persons  from  about  Cuba  Station,  in  this  county, 
went  on  a  Mr.  McElroy's  plantation  and  whipped  some  of  his  negroes,  and  the  citizens 
were  very  indignant,  and  were  for  proceeding  to  take  steps  to  protect  them  and  defend 
them. 

Question,  How  many  negroes  did  you  understand  were  whipx)ed  on  McElroy's  plan- 
tation ? 

Answer,  I  think,  one ;  maybe  two ;  I  don't  know. 

Question,  You  speak  of  the  last  election  T 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  The  gubernatorial  election  last  fall  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  was  the  pretense  alleged  for  their  whipping  f 

Anstcer,  They  were  drunken  men  ;  and  I  think  the  names  of  the  men  who  did  it  were 
known  by  the  citizens  there,  and  perhaps  steps  were  taken  to  prosecute  them ;  it  was 
about  being  done. 

Question,  How  many  men  were  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  that  whipping? 

Answer,  One  or  two,  or  may  be  more;  and  it  was  said  that  they  whipped  the  negroes 
that  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Question.  Because  they  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir,  not  on  account  of  their  political  opinions  at  all ;  simply  because  they 
were  drunk  and  bad  some  ill -will  against  the  negroes;  that  was  alleged  as  the  reason, 
and  the  citizens  were  disposed  to  protect  them.  There  was  a  man  down  there — I  can't 
think  of  his  name — who  was  living  with  Mr.  George  Thornton^  who  was  a  soldier.  I 
will  correct  my  testimony  on  one  other  point.  You  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  other 
murder  f 

Question.  Yes. 

Anstcer,  There  was  another  murder  on  this  Mr.  George  Thornton's  plantation.  The 
name  I  don't  know.  This  man  I  spoke  of  and  some  other  young  man  down  there  were 
charged  with  having  whipped  those  negroes ;  and  the  citizens  were  very  much  annoyed, 
and  I  received  a  letter  wanting  to  know  what  steps  could  be  taken,  under  the  law,  to 
^et  rid  of  these  men. 

Question.  Do  yon  recollect  the  name  of  the  negro  murdered  there  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  When  was  that  murder  committed  T 

Anstcer,  About  a  year  or  two  years  ago.  It  was  stated  at  the  time,  though,  that  the 
negro  attempted  to  kill  the  man  who  killed  him.  Mr.  George  Thornton,  on  whose  place 
it  occurred,  can  give  the  information. 

Question,  How  many  men  were  concerned  in  that  t 

Answer.  Only  one  man — a  young  man  who  was  living  with  him  on  Mr.  Thornton's 
plantation. 

Question.  Has  he  ever  been  arrested  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  he  ran  away.  Efforts  were  made  to  arrest  him.  It  was  done  in 
day-light. 

Question.  If  yon  recollect  no  other  instances  of  violence  I  will  proceed  to  ask  yon 
OB  other  subjects. 

Anstcer.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 
Question.  Yon  say  the  man  who  committed  this  murder  was  a  soldier  t 
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Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  been  a  soldier  from  Missouri  in  the  confederate  army.  He 
Tras  a  youns  roan  living  with  Mr.  Geo.  Thornton,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  negro  at- 
tempted to  Kill  him,  or  do  him  some  violence  there  on  the  place.  He  Lived  there.  The 
citizens  ^ot  very  indignant  at  him.  He  got  to  drinking,  and  became  very  turbulent. 
I  don't  think  he  left  on  account  of  this  murder.  It  was  regarded  as  an  act  in  self- 
defense.    The  precise  facts  I  don't  remember. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  You  remember  no  other  acts  of  violence  now  T 

Aristcer,  No,  sir;  not  that  I  recollect  now. 

Question,  What  do  you  know  of  any  meeting  of  the  lawyers  or  ex-judges  at  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  ^et  rid  of  men  holding  office  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1868,  and  elected  at  the  time  it  was  adopted? 

Answer,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  any  meeting  held  at  that  place  for  any  such  pur- 
pose! 

Answer.  Nothing  at  all. 

Question,  What  do  you  know  of  any  consultation  among  the  lawyers  to  get  rid  of 
the  judges  of  the  courts  f 

Answer,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  any  fund  beinc  raised  on  subscription,  to  purchase 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  pay  for  the  hire  or  horses,  saddles,  bridles,  &.C.,  to  be 
used  by  a  secret  organization  of  men  whose  operations  were  to  be  conducted  in  a  clan- 
destine manner,  and  which  looked  to  the  employment  of  violence,  if  necessary,  to  ac- 
complish its  purposes  ? 

Ansxcer,,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Question,  Have  you  any  information  whether  any  fnnd  was  ever  raised,  or  attempted 
to  be  raised,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  secret  order  of  men  organ- 
ized or  to  be  organized  to  correct  certain  grievances,  or  what  were  esteemed  griev- 
ances of  the  community  f 

Answer,  I  never  heard  of  any,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  any  information  of  the  existence,  here  or  elsewhere,  at  present, 
or  in  the  past,  of  a  secret  combination  of  men  organized  and  banded  together  to  redress 
what  were  supposed  to  be  evils  or  grievances  in  the  community  ? 

Answer,  I  have  not,  sir;  I  have  nt^ver  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  v;here  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  pistol,  or  gun,  or 
mask,  or  disgaise  of  any  kind  was  hired,  borrowed,  or  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  in  an  adventure  by  men  banded  together  for  any  secret  enterprise,  or  where  you 
suspected  these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  were  to  be  used  for  such  purpose  T 

Answer.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Question.  Have  yon  any  information  that  there  now  exists,  or  has  at  anv  time  ex- 
isted in  this  community,  or  elsewhere,  any  combination  or  organization  of  men  with 
signs  and  pass-words  by  which  they  recognize  each  other,  formed  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes :  First,  to  drive  from  the  country  objectionable  persons ;  second,  to 
harass  or  molest  persons  odious  for  any  cause ;  third,  to  punish  negroes  suspected  of 
theft  or  other  crimes ;  fourth,  to  influence  negroes  in  voting  or  abstaming  from  voting ; 
fifth,  to  promote  the  success  of  the  conservative  or  democratic  party ;  and  sixth,  to 
obtain  for  the  conservative  or  democratic  party  the  political  control  of  the  State,  and 
possession  of  the  offices  f 

Anstcer,  1  know  nothing  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question,  You  have  never  received  any  intimation  whatever  that  there  has  existed 
at  any  time  an  organization  for  any  one  of  those  purposes  f 

Answer,  I  never  have,  sir ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  such  an  organization  in  this 
county.  I  believe  anything  that  has  been  done  by  organized  men  here  was  extempo- 
rized for  the  occasion  by  men  governed  by  their  own  feelings  at  the  time. 

Question,  Yon  have  heard  of  the  riot  at  Meridian  last  March  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  also  heard  that  a  considerable  party  of  men  went  from  Sumter 
County  to  Meridian,  and  participated  in  that  riot  f 

Answer,  I  heard  that  a  few  went — not  a  considerable  party. 

Question.  What  part  of  the  county  were  they  said  to  have  gone  from  T 

Answer,  I  don't  know,  sir — along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  names  of  any  of  the  party  mentioned  f 

Answer,  I  have  not,  sir. 

Question,  Yon  have  heard  of  this  Ku-Klux  organization  f 

A'ns^cer.  I  have  heard  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  sir.    You  mean  have  I  heard  of  it  f 

Question,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Question,  Have  yon  ever  heard  it  charged  to  have  existed  in  this  county  T 

Answer,  No,  sir.  Well,  I  may  have  heard  it  charged  by  persons  in  speaking  of  it  in  the 
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newspapers  aboat.    I  may  have  heard  it.    The  radical  papers  frequently  charge  that 
it  did  exist :  with  that  exception,  I  never  heard  it. 

Question.  You  have  no  radical  paper  published  in  this  county  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  but  in  Montgomery  and  Marengo  County ;  and  letters  have  been 
written  to  those  different  papers  about  it. 

Question.  Charging  the  existence  of  such  an  organization  in  this  county  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  they  have,  but  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  in  this  county. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  a  body  of  men  disguised,  operating  after  night  f 

Answer.  Never,  in  my  life. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  single  man  disguised  after  the  manuer  that  the  Ku- 
Klux  are  said  to  be  disguised  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  the  disguises  themselves  f 

Answer.  No,  sir,  never.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  any  disguised  men  at  all, 
anywhere  in  my  life,  except  in  circuses  and  theaters. 

Question.  Have  vou  ever  conversed  with  a  person  who  knew  or  pretended  to  know 
the  secrets  of  such  an  organization  f 

Answer.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  approached  by  any  person  to  become  a  member  of 
Buch  an  organization  f 

Answer.  Never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir.  If  I  ever  have,  it  was  never  mentioned  to 
ine  so  clearly  that  I  could  understand  it,  and  I  should  have  treated  any  man  with 
insult  that  would  approach  me  upon  such  a  subject. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  secret  organization  in  this  county  besides  such  as  the 
Masonic  order  and  the  Odd  Fellows  order? 

Answer.  I  know  there  used  to  be  a  Loyal  League. 

Question.  Was  that  a  secret  organization  f 

Answer.  I  was  never  a  member  of  it,  sir.    I  presume  it  wa& 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  democrats  being  members  of  the  Loyal  League  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  caae  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  some  having  changed  from  democrats  to  become  members 
of  it. 

Question.  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  any  democrats  pretending  to  be  converted,  and  en- 
tering the  Loysd  League  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  secrets  f 

Answer,  I  don't  think  1  have.  K  I  have,  I  don't  remember  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  a 
man  named  Harris,  now  dead,  once  proposed  such  a  thing  here,  and  I  think  it  wa;^ 
said  that  it  would  not  do,  that  it  was  not  right  for  him  to  do  it ;  and  nothing  wa9 
done.  I  may  have  heard  of  something  of  that  kind ;  I  heard  such  a  rumor.  I  don't 
think  he  did  so ;  still,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  That  is  the  only  instance.  It 
was  in  reference  to  a  Loyal  Lengue  in  existence  in  this  county,  or  said  to  have  been. 

Question.  Where  did  it  hold  its  meetings  f 

Answer.  Over  the  house  Captain  Herr  now  occupies,  and  then  over  the  store  now 
kept  by  Mr.  Emmanuel,  and  I  believe  over  the  store  now  occupied  by  the  bakery-man. 
Reed. 

Question.  Were  the  meetings  held  in  day-time  or  night  f 

Answer.  I  think  both  at  night  and  da^-time. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  violence  committed  by  them  ? 

Anstver.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  apprehensions  felt  at  their  meetings,  and  I  have 
heard  that  violence  had  been  threatened. 

Question.  It  was  very  easy  to  ascert'ain,  if  they  held  meetings  in  town,  everj'thiug 
that  took  place  in  those  meetings,  was  it  not  f 

Answer.  It  might  not  be  difficult,  or  there  might  be  means  of  doin^  it. 

Question.  The  negroes  did  not  pretend  to  conceal  what  transpired  in  the  League,  did 
tbeyt 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  one  revealing  it. 

Question.  You  know  nothing,  yourself,  about  the  constitution  of  the  order,  or  ts 
objects  t 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  only  what  I  have  seen  published  in  the  newspapers. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Did  I  understand  yon  correctly,  at  the  commencement  of  your  testimony, 
as  stating  that  there  had  been  no  obstruction  to  any  execution  of  the  law  in  this 
county  t 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  not  regard  the  taking  of  men  out  of  Jail  by  a  mob  as  an  obstruction 
to  the  law  f 

Answer.  In  one  sense  you  might  consider  it  in  that  way,  but  not  in  that  sense  in 
which  I  answered  the  question.    I  understood  the  question  to  mean,  by  obstruction  of 
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the  law,  anything  to  prevent  the  officers  from  carrying  out  the  lay^— disobeyiag  the 
mandates  of  the  court. 

Question.  Did  not  this  prevent  the  sheriff  from  having  the  prisoners  before  the  court 
when  the  time  arrived  for  producing  them  f 

Ansicer.  Of  coarse  it  did;  but  the  question  presented  me  was  different.  I  under- 
stood the  question  to  be,  had  there  been  obstruction  to  hiw,  as  that  the  sheriff  had 
been  obstructed  in  bringing  the  man  into  court.  That  would  have  been  an  obstruc- 
tion. Of  course,  the  taking  of  that  man  out  of  jail  was  a  violation  of  law,  but  not  an 
obstruction  of  law ;  it  was  a  great  wrong. 

Question,  Had  he  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  arrest, 
would  that  have  been  an  obstruction  f 

Answer,  It  would  be  quibbling  upon  words  to  discuss  that,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
enter  upon  hair-splitting  arguments.  I  did  not  understand  the  question  as  you  did,  or  as 
you  explain  it.  I  mean  that  the  judges  could  come  here  and  hold  courts,  and  the  offi- 
cers could  enforce  the  mandates  of  the  court ;  that  I  know  of  no  obstruction  to  that ; 
that  the  sheriff  could  levy  upon  the  property  of  people  and  put  it  on  the  block  and 
sell  it.  Murder  may  be  committed,  and,  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  that  would  be  an 
obstruction  of  the  law.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  murder  could  not  be  comuiitted  in 
this  county,  or  theft  :  but  simply  that  the  citizens  of  this  county,  whether  they  like 
the  officers  or  not ;  whether  they  believe  that  they  are  properly  here  or  not ;  whether 
they  approve  of  tbeir  being  placed  over  us  or  not,  will  obey  the  law  until  the  law  is 
repealed,  and  will  aid  its  judicial  officers  in  enforcing  the  law. 

Question.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  last  canvass  f 

Answer.  I  was,  at  the  governor's  election. 

Question.  Had  the  republicans  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  legislature  T 

Answer.  They  had,  but  they  did  not  speak  in  the  county,  did  not  can vass  the  county. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  sir.  One  of  the  candidates  was  George  Houston,  who  is  in  Mont- 
gomery ;  he  was  not  here.  Another  one  was  Mr.  Gilmore,  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
county,  who  had  moved  over  from  Choctaw  County.    I  don't  remember  the  third. 

Question.  What  has  become  of  the  former  members  of  the  legislature  ?  There  were 
three  from  this  county,  were  there  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Ben.  Inge  was  a  member.  He  sickened  and  died  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Belmont.  A  man  named  Taylor  was  in  his  place  there  ;  I  think  he  is  living 
there  yet ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  dead  or  not.  A  man  named  Burk  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  he  was  killed,  as  I  have  stated.    And  George  Houston  is  at  Montgomery. 

Question.  Two  out  of  the  three  former  members  had  been  assaulted,  one  killed  and 
the  other  wounded  by  bodies  of  men,  had  they  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  one  killed  and  the  other  assaulted.  He  remained  here  for  some 
time  after  he  was  assaulted ;  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Qu4;stion.  Would  you  have  regarded  an  open,  fearless  canvass  by  the  republicans  as 
entirely  safe  in  the  election  last  year  ? 

Answer.  Entirely ;  I  would  have  used  every  effort  in  my  power,  if  he  had  gone  with 
me,  tu  have  protected  him,  provided,  however,  that;  he  conducted  it  as  a  man  should 
have  conducted  a  canvass. 

Question.  You  would  be  the  judge  instead  of  him  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    Let  me  explain  myself.    I  do  not  desire  to  be  misunderstood. 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Anstper.  If  you,  sir,  or  these  gentlemen  came  to  conduct  it  in  your  own  manner,  you 
would  have  conducted  it  as  gentlemen  should  have  conducted  a  canvass.  Governor 
Parsons,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Governor  Smith  did  address  the  people.  But  if  a  man 
iiad  come  here  and  conducted  the  canvass  by  having  the  lives  and  the  property  of  our 
people  jeopardized  ;  if  he  had  taught  the  freedmen  that  it  was  their  duty  to  assassin- 
ate and  destroy,  then  I  would  not  have  said  that  man  would  have  been  safe,  because 
some  men  would  have  had  a  difficult}^  with  him  ;  some  men  would  have  insulted  him 
upon  the  stand.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qutstion.  Was  not  Governor  Parsons,  in  fact,  insulted  at  the  time  he  spoke  here  lost 
fall! 

Answer.  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Question.  Was  he  int-errupted  t 

Answer.  He  was ;  I  don't  think  he  was  insulted. 

Question.  What  kind  of  interruption  ? 

Ansiver.  By  questions  from  persons,  which  is  very  common.  I  have  been  interrupted 
myself,  repeatedly. 

Question.  Was  Major  Hays  your  candidate  for  Congress  here  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  come. 

Question.  Was  that  because  he  thought  his  life  would  be  in  danger  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  what  he  thought.;  but  if  he  had  come  iu  the  county,  published 
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liis  appointmente,  and  addressed  the  people,  the  citizens  and  everybody  would  have 
done  all  they  could  to  have  prevented  any  iigury.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Question.  Have  you  not  heard  that  that  was  the  reason  why  he  declined  to  come 
here ;  that  he  apprehended  that  his  person  would  not  be  safe  from  violence  ? 

An9trer,  I  have  heard  that  he  had  threatene<l  to  come  here  with  armed  men,  and 
that  dispatches  wer*^  received  that  he  had  encouraged  them  to  come  armed,  to  attend 
a  public  meeting.  That  was  threatening  to  our  people  ;  and  if  he  had  come  in  that 
manner  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  safe  for  him  to  have  done  so.  But  if  he  had 
come  as  any  citizen  should  come,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  as  a  man  should 
come,  Mr.  Hays  or  anybody  else  could  come  here. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Queiftion.  Do  you  think  the  colored  people  of  this  county  regard  it  as  being  as  safe  to 
vote  the  republican  ticket,  as  it  is  to  either  not  vote  at  all,  or  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  7 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  they  think ;  but,  judging  by  what  they  do,  and  my  con- 
versation, my  opinion  was,  that  they  thought  it  perfectly  safe  for  them  to  vote  the 
republican  ticket ;  but  they  thought  it  to  their  be«t  interests  to  vote  with  the  people 
with  whom  they  had  been  raised  and  lived ;  for  it  was  not  a  question  of  safety  at  all, 
but  a  question  of  voting  down  lawlessness  and  disorder — a  question  of  protection,  to 
life,  limb,  and  liberty,  white  and  black  alike.    We  claimed  that  we  would  protect 
them ;  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  them  were  inefficient,  and  did  not  protect  them  as 
they  ought  t-o  have  done  it. 
Question.  They  had  no  fear  of  violence  from  the  republicans,  had  they  f 
Anetter.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  do  not  know  that  tliey  had  any  fear  from  republicans 
or  democrats  either,  because  outrages  occur  from  men  irrespective  of  party,  out  of  the 
badne88  of  men's  hearts.    We  were  in  favor  of  protection,  and  told  them  on  the  stump 
everywhere  we  would  protect  them,  let  them  vote  in  any  manner  they  saw  proper, 
and  we  wanted  the  laws  enforced.    We  passed  resolutions  which  are  now  on  file  here, 
declaring  that  we  wanted  peace,  quiet,  and  order,  and  proclaimed  it  from  the  stump 
everywhere. 

Question,  Were  not  all  the  obstructions  to  and  violations  of  law  in  regard  to  rescues, 
against  the  negroes,  and  by  and  in  favor  of  white  men,  in  this  county  ;  were  not  the 
taking  out  of  jail  and  hanging  or  shooting  of  men,  or  the  taking  out  and  releasing,  all 
in  favor  of  the  white  race,  as  against  the  negroes  f 

Ansiper.  No,  sir:  I  don't  think  that  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  think  these 
executions,  the  taking  out  and  hanging  of  men,  grew  out  of  the  anger  of  the  parties  for 
the  particular  acts  with  which  they  were  charged. 

Questiou.  The  negro  who  was  taken  out  for  killing  Collins,  was  not  taken  out  for 
fiome  nine  months  after  the  ofifense  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  at  least  nine  months. 
Question.  You  think  the  anger  still  existed  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  did  against  that  negro.    I  don't  know  any  other  cause. 
Question.  How  as  to  the  release  of  Prater  f 

Anstcer.  The  release  of  Prater,  I  think,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  long 
time  incarcerated  without  a  trial  and  without  bail,  and  I  think  it  grew  out  of  anothci 
fact — that  brings  me  back  to  another  question  which  I  forgot  to  answer  when  it  was 
put.  A  man  named  Bryan  Richardson,  a  very  good  citizen  of  this  county,  was  stabbed  by 
a  negro  ;  he  has  been  mutilated  and  maimed  for  life  by  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
murder.  It  is  supposed  that  the  man  was  egged  on  to  do  that  by  the  infiucuce  of 
Choutteau  or  by  the  influence  of  Choutteau's  friends.  This  negro  was  in  jail,  and  ho 
a.nd  Prater  made  their  escape  before  this  out  of  jail — before  this  man  was  taken  out. 
Prater  was  recaptured ;  it  was  close  to  town  here ;  but  this  other  one,  the  negro  boy,  es- 
ca]>ed.  Now,  it  may  have  Iteen  that  these  parties,  finding  that  the  other  one  had  escaped, 
and  Prater  being  in  jail  there,  confined  a  long  time  and  his  health  affected  very  much — 
for  I  had  made  a  motion  on  account  of  his  health  to  have  him  put  in  another  part  of  the 
Jail — this  might  have  influenced  the  men  to  have  done  it.  But  I  can't  tell  the  motives 
that  influenced  it.  If  I  could,  I  could  tell  the  very  men  themselves.  It  is  all  conjec- 
ture to  me ;  I  state  it  as  conjecture. 

Question.  Do  you  think  if  he  had  killed  a  respectable  white  democrat  he  would  have 
been  just  as  likely  to  be  released  f 

Answer.  1  think  so,  sir.  I  don't  see  what  would  hinder  his  particular  friends  from 
taking  him  for  one  cause  as  well  as  another  from  the  jail.  Here  I  will  state  that 
when  be  was  put  in  the  jail,  and  for  a  long  time  after  he  was  put  in  there,  armed  men, 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  League,  guarded  that  jail  without  authority  of  law  for 
it,  and  kept  him  there  till  they  got  tired  of  it  and  ceased ;  and  he  staid  in  a  long  time 
a^er  that.  All  parties  wanted  him  tried — everybody  here ;  the  negroids  wanted  him 
tried,  because  they  wanted  him  executed;  I  wanted  him  tried,  because  1  wjis  his  coun- 
sel and  believed  I  could  acquit  him,  and  didn't  believe  there  was  any  danger  in  trying 
him.    And  another  thing  all  of  us  here  regret,  and  have  regretted  all  the  time— all  the 
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citizens  living  here  and  identified  with  the  conntry,  with  our  families  here — regret  and 
<leprecate  any  annoyances  of  this  kind  and  any  violations  of  law,  because  tbe  laws 
are  our  only  protection  ;  we  deprecate  anything  of  the  kind.  We  wanted  him  to  stay 
for  his  trial,  and  to  acquit  him  if  he  was  innocent,  and  convict  him  if  guilty. 

Question,  Where  was  this  man  Price  from  f 

Answer.  I  have  stated  that  I  knew  nothing  about  Price's  origin  except  from  rumor. 
It  is  rumored  that  he  is  a  penitentiary  convict,  pardoned  by  Governor  Shorter  from 
Wetumpka,  that  he  served  a  short  time  in  the  confederate  army,  deserted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Army,  and  after  the  suiTender  came  here. 

Question,  These  were  rumors  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  mere  rumors ;  but  the  rumor  came  in  such  shape  in  regard  to  his 
beiufi^  a  penitentiary  convict  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  It  could  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  register  of  the  penitentiary. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Didn't  he  make  himself  distasteful  by  becoming  a  teacher  of  a  colored 
school  f 

Anstoer,  I  cannot  say  that  he  did  by  the  simple  fact  of  being  a  teacher  of  a  colored 
school ;  the  citizens  desired  that  the  negroes  should  be  taught. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question,  When  did  they  hear  of  these  rei>orts  against  htm,  about  his  being  in  the 
penitentiary  f 

Anstcer,  Not  until  he  had  gone;  not  until  after  he  had  left. 

Question,  Then  the  odium  that  attached  to  him  while  here  did  not  crow  out  of  that? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  because  nobody  knew  of  it.  It  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  instrument  of  difficulty  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people  to  the  white  people ;  and  he  had  such  control  over  them  that,  if  be  had  desired 
it  at  any  moment,  a  torch  could  have  been  nut  to  every  house  in  the  town  and  a  knife 
to  every  throat ;  and  the  citizens  did  not  believe  he  was  too  cood  to  do  it. 

Question,  Did  he  stand  pretty  well  till  he  became  a  radical  T 

Answer.  This  is  rumor  a^in.  I  did  not  know  him  personally ;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
spoke  to  him  in  my  life.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  him  was  after  these  diilicuities 
took  place  up  in  Sumterville;  and  then  I  heard  of  this  rumor  I  have  stated,  of  a  prop- 
osition on  his  part  to  poison  the  Ireednien.' 

Question,  You  never  heard  of  it  till  after  he  bad  become  a  radical  t 

Answer,  I  never  heard  of  him  at  all  until  after  he  became  a  radical  that  I  remember. 
Sumterville  is  in  a  part  of  the  county  that  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  been  to,  or  only 
once  or  twice  in  my  life ;  and  he  rarely  came  here.  He  had  no  professional  business 
to  bring  him  here — to  mo,  at  least. 

Question,  Do  not  all  negroes  that  become  prominent  radicals  become  odious  in  the 
minds  of  the  community  here  f 

Answer,  The  most  bitter  and  vindictive  speech  that  I  ever  heard  from  a  negro,  and 
the  best  and  most  efiective  one,  was  made  by  a  boy  named  Sam  Wall,  who  lived  at  my 
house  at  the  time ;  had  been  living  with  me  during  the  war;  has  lived  with  me  since, 
and  is  now  living  with  me,  on  my  place.  He  made  one  of  the  most  bitter  speeches  I 
ever  heard,  and  it  was  an  effective  speech,  too ;  one  calculated  to  aix)U8e  the  prejudices 
of  the  black  man  against  the  white  man.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  goo<i  boy,  and 
faithful  to  me.  His  wife  I  had  owned  and  raised  from  a  little  child.  W^hen  the  streets 
tv^ere  full  of  slaves  leaving  their  owners,  urged  on  to  leave  them  by  the  persons  that 
came  by  here  after  the  surrender,  stating  to  them  that  they  would  be  slaveys  if  they 
did  not,  this  negro  remained  with  me,  and  she  is  at  my  house  now.  She  has  been 
faithful  and  true  to  me  and  my  family,  and  she  has  been  prized  and  protected  by  me ; 
and  she  is  the  wife  of  this  negro  man.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  you  that 
although  he  made  that  speech  here  that  boy  was  repected,  because  there  was  nothing 
against  him  except  his  politics. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  republican,  white  or  colored  man,  make  a  speech 
arraying  the  whites  against  the  colored,  other  than  in  a  political  way  ? 

Ansicer.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  a  speech  myself  arraying  the' whites  again  the 
blacks,  or  the  blacks  against  whites,  simply  for  that  purpose  alone.    These  incendiary ' 
speeches  I  mention  as  having  been  made  I  did  not  hear. 

Qiiestion.  They  are  mere  reijorts  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  mere  reports,  but  well  authenticated. 

Question.  Do  you  regard  a  speech  that  appeals  to  tbe  prejudices  of  one  political 
party  against  the  other  as  incendiary  ? 

Ansicer,  By  no  means  ;  by  no  means ;  because  that  is  done  every  day. 

Question.  Did  these  speeches  go  further  than  that  as  reiK>rted  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  speeches  I  have  alluded  to  were  not  made  upon  the  stand;  not 
public  speeches,  unless,  i^erhaps,  one,  said  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Price,  at  the  spring ;  I  did 
not  hear  it.    That  was  made  to  the  men  of  color.    There  are  few  white  meu  down 
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there  |  bat  the  incendiary  remarks  about  the  torch,  &,c,,  made  by  Houston  and  Pricei 
were  m  conversations  around. 

QueatioH,  Were  these  incendiary  speeches  you  speak  of  made  by  Houston  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  if  this  violence  was  not  stopped  they  would  take  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands  and  resent  by  counter-means  of  the  same  sort  f 

Answer,  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  heard  it  stated ;  I  stated  that  fact  before, 
but  his  manner  was  menacing  at  the  time  I  alluded  to,  particularly  when  I  heard  him 
up  in  this  meeting  here.  We  had  been  sent  for  by  them  in  order  to  consult  with  them, 
and  co-operate  with  them,  and  arrest  these  men,  and  prosecute  them  by  the  law.  Now, 
we  were  aiding  them,  and  we  assured  them  we  would  aid  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
We  were  men  they  had  known  and  had  confidence  in  or  they  would  not  have  sent  for 
us,  and  in  a  threatening  manner  he  spoke  to  us  when  co-operating  with  them,  so  much 
so  that  we  inferred  that  he  would  burn  us  out  for  what  others  had  done. 

Question.  What  is  the  disposition  of  the  colored  people — to  be  aggressive  and  violent 
or  submissive  f 

Anstcer,  To  be  submissive.  I  don't  think  their  disposition  is  aggressive.  There  are 
some  few  bad  ones,  but  they  could  be  easily  operated  on. 

Question.  What  is  their  general  inclination  as  to  voting — republican  or  democratic  f 
Which  party  have  they  the  most  confidence  in  as  being  friends  of  their  race  f 

Answer.  If  I  judce  by  the  last  election 

Question.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  general  judgment. 

Anstcer.  I  was  going  to  say  I  can  only  base  my  general  judgment  upon  the  results 
of  the  last  election.  I  think  before  that  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  re- 
publican party  were  their  best  friends,  because  they  had  freed  them ;  and  that  we  who 
bad  once  owned  them  were  not  their  friends. 

Question.  Politically  t 

Ansiver.  Politically,  or  friends  at  all,  personal  or  political.  But  after  the  last  canvass 
here,  after  our  addressing  them,  I  think  they  changed  over,  and  they  look  to  us  as 
friends  ;  and  now  all  through  the  streets,  and  everywhere,  when  you  talk  with  them, 
their  conversation  is  that  they  regard  us  as  their  best  friends,  because,  as  Sid  Porter 
said  in  one  of  his  best  speeches,  that  he  got  all  his  money  from  us,  that  we  employed 
him,  and  he  looked  to  us  for  his  support. 

Question.  At  the  outset  of  the  republican  party  here,  where  did  they  naturally  fall — 
at  the  opening  of  reconstruction  f 

Answer.  I  can't  answer  where  they  naturally  fell,  because  artificial  means  were  used 
to  turn  them  from  us. 

Question.  Efforts  were  madef 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  efforts  were  made,  and  they  were  led  by  those  efforts  to  vote 
against  democrats. 

Question.  Up  to  the  last  election  has  there  not  been  a  canvass  on  both  sides  of  the 
qnestion  in  this  county  f 

Answer.  No.  sir;  up  to  the  last  canvass  I  don't  think  that  the  democrats  canvassed 
the  county.  I  think  they  felt  that  there  was  no  use  in  talking  to  them,  that  the  car- 
pet-baggers and  these  floating-in  fellows  could  so  control  them  that  it  was  useless  to 
make  an  effort,  and  a  great  many  men  thought  it  was  best  not  to  make  an  effort  at  all 
at  the  last  canvass ;  but  the  younger  men  believed  that  an  active  canvass  and  setting 
this  matter  fully  and  fairly  before  them  would  result  in  a  change  of  their  voting ;  aud 
I  think  the  change  grew  out  of  that  fact.  Before  that  there  had  been  some  speeches 
made,  but  not  much — not  an  active  canvass  like  the  last  canvass. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  had  been  a  full  and  fair  canvass  by  both  par- 
ties last  fall  the  result  would  have  been  as  it  was  f 

Answer.  I  do;  and  I  base  my  opinion  upon  the  fact,  which  Governor  Parsons,  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  and  Senator  Warner  here  stated  to  them,  without  a  single  democrat  say- 
ing a  word.  After  they  had  made  their  speeches  to  the  colored  people  the  colored  peo- 
ple themselves  called  a  meeting  and  sent  for  us  to  come  up  and  hear  them.  They 
Were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  these  men  spoke  to  them ;  and  this  is  in 
the  language  again  of  Sid  Porter ;  they  said  if  the  white  people  were  a  superior  race 
tbey  wanted  to  go  with  the  superior  race. 

Question.  Was  there  a  general  turn-out  here  of  the  colored  people  at  that  meeting, 
or  a  very  limited  one  f 

Ansxcer.  I  stated  I  thought  it  was  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred. 

Qvesf ton.  But  comparatively  f 

Answer.  Comparatively  it  was  a  small  attendance. 

Question.  Quite  small  f 

Answer.  Quite  small. 

Question.  Were  they  not  mostly  of  a  class  of  men  that  had  already  been  led  to  your 
Bide  of  the  question  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 
QuesUon,  They  came  in  to  hear  these  men  f 
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Ansiver.  Yes,  sir ;  came  to  hear  tbe  speaking.    Most  of  them  were  stroDgers. 

Question.  Did  they  come  in  to  the  radical  meeting  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  radical  speaking  took  place  firom  the  door  of  this  conrt-honse 
— the  west  door.  They  stood  all  around  there.  They  had  the  stand  in  the  middle, 
and  Governor  Smith  spoke  first,  then  Senator  Warner,  and  then  Governor  Parsons,  1 
believe ;  and  the  colored  people  crowded  all  around  them — close  up  to  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  notices  of  the  meeting  were  torn  down  T 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  efforts  made  to  induce  them  to  stay  at  home  and 
attend  to  their  business  f 

Answer.  Never,  sir.    Do  you  mean  prior  to  that  meeting  f 

Question.  Yes,  sir ;  prior  to  that  meeting. 

Ansiver.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question.  Or  at  other  times  f 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  keep  them  from  attending  republican  meetingsf 

Answer.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  there  was  an  effort  made  by  the  Loyal 
Lea«;ue  to  prevent  them  from  attending  to  hear  us.  It  was  so  rumored  ;  if  there  was 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  don't  know  it. 

Quesiion.  Was  there  any  effort  made  in  the  town  with  them  to  keep  them  from  hear- 
ing or  attending  f 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Question.  No  violent  men  in  the  streets! 

Answer.  'I'here  were  xi\H>n  that  occasion,  as  upon  every  public  occasion,  some 
"who  j^ot  drunk  that  day  in  the  streets. 

Question.  And  makin<r  threats  that  these  men  should  not  be  heard  f 

Answer.  I  never  heara  of  that.    They  were  heard,  and  men  here  were  endeavorinj 
to  control  the  drunken  men  and  to  make  them  be  quiet,  but  there  was  nothing  to  pn 
vent  the  negroes  from  hearing  them.    But  drunken  men  are  disorderly  at  all  times-;^ 
and  particularly  here,  are  disorderly  at  times. 

Question.  And  they  were  making  disorder  then  T 

Answer.  There  were  some  few  disorderly  that  day  ;  I  don't  know  that  there  was  an] 
disorder  at  the  meeting  ;  I  was  present  myself  at  the  outskirts.  The  disorderly  mea, 
I  think,  were  about  the  groceries ;  they  may  have  come  up  there,  some  of  them,  drunk.. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  then,  there  is  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  in  assem- 
bling at  radical  meetings,  and  in  attending  elections  and  voting  the  radical  ticket  f 

Anmcer.  I  think  not. 

Question.  And  has  not  been  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  say,  sir,  that  there  has  been  :  I  don't  believe  that  there  has  been. 
They  certainly  would  have  been  protected  by  tne  citizens. 

Question.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  impression  made  on  their  minds. 

Ansiver.  That  I  can't  tell;  I  can't  tell  what  impression  would  have  been  made  on 
negroes  who  came  from,  perhaps,  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

Question.  I  want  to  get  an  idea  of  the  public  opinion  prevailing  among  them  as  to 
their  safety. 

Answer.  I  have  never  heard  one  state  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  go.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  generally  attended  meetings  largely,  and,  judging  by  their  acts,  I 
don't  think  they  were  afraid. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Quesiion.  Do  I  understa,nd  you  to  say  there  has  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws  here  by  the  courts  ? 

Answer.  I  say  I  know  of  none,  sir. 

QueMion,  You  think  that  the  judgments  and  orders  of  the  courts  are  respected  and 
obeyed  f 

Answer.  1  think  so,  sir.    I  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Question.  As  much  respected  and  obeyed  as  though  the  judge's  place  was  occupied  by 
a  man  of  different  politics  f 

Answer.  They  will  be  obeyed,  sir,  but  not  as  much  respected.  The  officers  that  have 
been  placed  over  the  citizens  here  the  citizens  believe  have  been  improperly*  placed 
over  them  ;  and  they  think  that  if  they  were  high-toned,  honorable  men  they  would 
not  hold  their  positions,  forced  upon  people  as  they  are  here ;  but  as  far  as  obedience 
to  their  commands  and  respect  to  their  position  are  concerned,  it  is  done  as  fully  as 
to  our  own  officers. 

Question.  That  is  the  point  I  wished  your  opinion  upon. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  as  for  respect  for  the  men,  outside  of  their  official  {Kisition, 
they  have  not  got  it.    I  speak  for  myself— I  have  not.    I  judge  others  by  myBel£    I 
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will  explain  myself  upon  that.  I  treat  the  officer  with  tho  utmost  courtesy  upon  the 
bench,  let  him  be  who  he  may,  and  let  him  come  from  where  he  will ;  but  1  cannot  re- 
spect the  man,  as  a  man,  who  fills  that  position  when  he  knows  that  the  people  of 
another  State — Massachusetts  or  your  own  State,  sir — would  feel  exactly  as  we  feel  if 
they  were  placed  over  them.  While  we  obey  the  law  and  the  man  as  an  officer,  and 
treat  him  with  respect,  that  feeling  we  would  have  for  a  dififerent  man — a  man  of 
honor  and  bi^h  tone — we  cannot  entertain  toward  him.  It  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  just  the  difference  between  the  feeling  we  have  for  a  man  of  honor  and  that  we 
have  for  one  whom  we  believe  is  not  a  man  of  honor  and  high  tone. 

Qiteslion.  At  the  same  time  your  juries,  grand  and  petty,  and  your  sheriffs,  have  all 
discharged  their  functions  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offices  were  filled  with  men 
wholly  acceptable  to  the  people  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thiuK  so. 

Question,  You  speak  of  being  well  acquainted  in  Choctaw  County  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

QuesUan.  Have  you  any  information  that  the  mill  of  your  circuit  judge,  and  his 
fences,  and,  perhaps,  other  property,  have  been  destroyed  by  incendiaries  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard,  sir,  that  his  mill  was  burned,  and  I  have  heard  that  his  fence 
was  burned ;  that  his  mill  was  burned  by  an  incendiary,  or  incendiaries.  Whether 
his  fenc«  was  burned  by  accident  or  design  I  don't  know."^ 

Question,  When  did  this  destruction  of  his  property  occur  T 

Ansufer.  It  occurred  during  the  last  year. 

Question.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  in  1870.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  dates  of  this  transaction ; 
but  that  is  my  best  recollection  now. 

Question.  Hitherto  you  have  spoken  only  of  the  homicides  committed  in  Sumter 
County.  State  what  knowledge  you  have  of  homicides  committed  by  men  banded 
together  in  Choctaw  County. 

Ansxcer.  I  have  stated  in  my  testimony  all  that  I  know  of  Choctaw ;  that  was  the 
one  or  two  at  De  Sotoville. 

Question.  Those  are  the  only  instances  of  which  you  have  any  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know,  except  from  simple  rumor,  that  they  were  by 
banded  men. 

Questi4)n.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  men  in  disguise  parading  in  that  county  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  state  what  knowledge  or  information  you  have  of  homicides 
in  the  county  of  Greene,  in  which  you  practice  occasionally. 

Answer.  In  the  county  of  Greene,  sir,  at  a  place  called  Burton  Hill,  last  year,  or 
perhaps  the  year  before,  some  negroes  committed  burglary  and  murder  and  arson  on 
A  clerk,  similar  to  the  murder  committed  in  this  county  on  this  man  Binn.  Some 
tiwelve  or  fifteen  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  and  some  of  them  are  on  trial  now,  or 
"^vill  be  next  week. 

Question.  Were  any  homicides  committed  T 

Answer.  The  man  was  killed — homicide,  arson,  and  burglary. 

Question.  Have  the  persons  suspected  been  killed  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  been  killed.    They  are  under  arrest,  awaiting  trial. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  whipping  of  men  by  men  in  disguise  f 

Answer.  I  have  not.  You  asked  me  the  general  question  as  to  kilhng.  I  have  heard 
of  the  killing  of  the  man  Boyd  you  have  heard  of  before  and  had  testimony  upon. 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Anstcer.  1  have  heard  of  that,  and  I  heard  of  the  killing  of  some  men  before  the  kill- 
ing of  Boyd — where,  perhaps,  some  negroes  killed  some  old  man  and  robbed  him ;  the 
names  I  have  forgotten.  It  was  some  time  prior  to  the  killing  of  Boyd.  That  is  all 
that  I  know  of  in  Greene  County. 

Question.  Did  you  say  you  were  a  native  of  North  Carolina  f 

Anstcer.  Bom  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Question.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  civil  war  f 

Answer.  I  did,  sir. 

Question.  Were  yon  in  the  confederate  army  f 

Anstcer.  I  was  in  the  State  troops  until  the  close— from  August,  1864,  until  the  but* 
render,  and  was  on  duty  in  Mobile. 

Question.  What  rank  did  you  hold  f 

Answer.  The  rank  of  major. 

Question.  You  have  always  been  a  democrat  t 

Answer.  1  have  always  been  a  democrat. 

Question.  Did  you  take  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  this  county  f 

Anstcer.  I  was  too  obscure  a  man  to  take  a  leading  part.  I  have  endeavored  to  da 
my  proportion  all  through. 
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Question,  Are  there  any  aspirations  on  the  part  of  any  members  of  the  bar  of  this 
county  to  occupy  Judge  Smith's  place  f 

Anstver.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir.  My  brother,  Judge  Cobbs,  of  this  place,  was  dis- 
placed by  General  Swayne.  Ho  was  himself  appointed  by  Governor  Parsons  judge  of 
the  same  circuit,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  was  removed  by  General 
Swayne. 

Question.  On  what  ground  f 

Anstoer,  On  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  a  democrat. 

Question,  Don't  you  know  any  other  ground — no  other  alleged  t 

Ansicer,  No  other  alleged,  sir. 

Question,  What  cause  did  the  order  issued  by  General  Swayne  assign  for  your 
brother's  removal  f 

Answer,  I  think  it  was  a  general  order  removing  the  dififerent  officers,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  a  special  order  removing  him.    A  good  many  were  removed. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Was  he  not  disqualified  under  the  reconstruction  act«  from  holding  office! 
Answer,  He  was  not,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  he  not  continue  in  office  until  the  constitution  went  into  effect? 

Answer,  I  think  not.  I  think  he  was  ordered  to  suspend ;  that  is  my  recoUection ; 
I  may  be  mistaken. 

Question,  In  what  year ;  do  you  recollect  ? 

Answer,  1  don't  remember  the  year.  I  have  a  memorandum  and  can  refer  to  it ;  bat 
I  don't  remember  now.    It  was  previous  to  the  election,  though,  sir,  I  think. 

Question.  Previous  to  the  reconstruction  acts  f 

The  Witness.  When  were  they  passed  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  March,  1867  ;  and  the  last  one  in  July  or  September,  1867. 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Who  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Judge  Smith  ? 

Answer,  Judge  Cobbs  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Judge  Smith. 

Question,  Did  he  continue  in  office  until  the  taking  of  office  by  Jud^e  Smith  T 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  there  was  a  vacancy ;  that  is  my  recollection  now.  But  b 
is  here  and  can  give  accurate  information.  It  is  a  matter  that  impressed  him  mor« 
than  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  there  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  bar  of  this  count; 
against  him  for  his  filling  the  office  he  did,  of  your  brother,  under  the  ciix^umstauces  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  feeling,  any  further  than  I  have  already*^ 
stated  to  you.    There  was  no  animosity  or  ill-will  against  him.    They  did  not  hav< 
the  confidence  in  him  they  would  have  had  otherwise. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  resolutions  passed  by  members  of  the  bar  requesting 
liim  to  resign  ? 

Atiswer,  No,  sir  ;  there  were  resolutions  passed  by  the  democratic  convention  of  this 
county  requesting  him  to  resign. 

Question.  Had  any  of  the  lawyers  any  part  in  getting  up  those  resolutions  ? 

Answer,  I  think  not. 

Qu4istion,  Who  prompted  that  resolution  f 

Answer,  I  think  Dr.  Sledge  was  the  member  of  the  convention  that  moved  it. 

Question,  You  think  it  was  not  done  by  the  privity  or  authority  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  some  of  them  may  have  known  they  were  going  to  introduce  it. 
They  stated  the  reason  for  it  in  the  resolutions  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Is  Judge  Smith  a  pretty  good  man  as  a  man  and  lawyer  f  Is  he  respected  T 
Answer,  I  know  very  little  of  him  as  a  man  ;  I  know  nothing  against  him  as  a  man. 
Question.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  went  into  office  make  him  objectionable  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  make  him  objectionable  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  impair  his  authority. 

Question,  But  to  the  extent  that  there  are  objections  f 

Answer,  Perhaps  I  had  better  state  more  fully  ;  when  he  first  went  into  office,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  remarkable  courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  bar  and  to  everybody, 
and  notwithstanding  they  did  not  approve  of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  made  judge, 
they  treated  him  with  great  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  members  of  the  bar  invited 
him  to  their  houses.  He  after  that  took  part  in  [politics,  and  made  some  expressions 
that  were  calculated  to  wound  the  people.  After  that  they  didn't  have  that  same  feel- 
ing toward  him ;  they  thought  then  he  was  acting  with  two  faces,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression. 
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Question.  As  a  jadge,  has  he  ever  heen  a  partisan  Judge  f 

Anstcer.  As  a  judge,  I  can't  say  he  has  ever  done  anything  wrong  intentionally.  He 
is  not  an  able  man ;  he  is  a  plausible  man  ;  he  is  not  a  man  of  legal  learning,  cannot 
be,  because  he  has  not  practiced ;  the  time  he  has  been  on  the  bench  has  not  been 
sufficient — you  will  understand  me,  as  I  believe  you  are  a  professional  man  yourself— 
not  sufficient  to  educate  him ;  he  was  a  planter  before,  and  all  that  he  knows  of  law  is 
perhaps  learned  since  he  has  been  on  the  bench ;  but  his  manner  has  been  polite  to 
members  of  the  bar,  and  they  have  treated  him  with  courtesy  and  politeness.  I  have 
throughout,  and  shall  always  do  so  as  long  as  he  is  on  the  bench,  and  off  of  the  bench, 
unless  he  gives  me  personal  cause,  and  willdo  all  I  can  to  sustain  bis  orders  and  decrees. 
I  mention  only  my  opinion,  whicb,  I  believe,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the 
bar.    Whether  I  respect  the  man  and  have  confidence  in  him  is  another  thing. 

Question,  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  that  courtesy  was  the  result  of  duty  or  feeling  f 

An9i€er.  It  is  the  result  of  duty  tbat  I  owe  to  myself,  and  duty  to  him  holding  the 
position  that  he  does.    I  douH  know  how  to  express  it  in  clearer  language. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  The  question  has  been  asked  of  almost  all  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
here,  in  reference  to  those  men  u]>on  whom  the  outrages  have  been  committed,  if  tbey 
bad  been  prominent  citizens,  of  high  social  standing,  would  not  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  discover  those  who  had  maltreated  them  f  Is  not  that  true  in  regard  to  every 
commnnity  f 
Answer,  It  is,  sir. 

Question.  That  where  respectable  and  prominent  citizens  of  high  character  have  been 
made  the  victims  of  murderous  assault,  there  is  more  excitement  in  the  community 
than  there  is  in  reference  to  an  ordinary  man  f 
Answer,  Always  so,  sir. 
Question.  Or  a  man  of  low  character  f 
Answer,  Always  so,  sir. 

Question.  Upon  the  principle  that  there  should  be  more  sympathy  felt  for  the  death 
of  such  a  man  as  Daniel  Webster  than  for  an  ordinary  man,  not  of  any  use  to  the 
community  f    Is  not  that  true  in  regard  to  every  commnnity  in  this  country  T 
Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question,  Would  it  not  be  true  of  Indiana,  in  your  judgment,  as  well  as  in  Alabama  T 
Answer.  I  think  so,  sir.    I  think  it  is  an  instinct  growing  out  of  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  hearts  of  men  can  be  governed  by  impulses  of  that  kind  everywhere. 

Question.  Tbat  men  who  are  obscure,  and  who  are  of  bad  character  wben  t}iey  fall 
victims  in  this  way,  do  not  excite  as  much  sympathy  by  their  death  as  more  prominent 
men  under  simihu:  circumstances,  and  there  are  not  such  efforts  made  anywhere  to 
pursue  and  brin^i^  their  assailants  to  justice? 
Answer,  I  think  not,  sir. 

Question.  In  reference  to  this  Loyal  League,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  universal  belief 
that  the  members  of  that  organization  take  an  oath  to  support  the  radical  candidates, 
and  that  the  negroes  are  afraid  of  incurring  a  penalty  if  they  vote  against  the  radical 
ticket  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  belief. 

Question.  Have  you  not  heard  them  say  that  thev  would  like  to  vote  with  the  demo- 
crats, but  that  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  vote  with  the  League  T 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  that  I  have  had  any  conversation  of  that  kind,  but  I  have 
heard  that  others  have  had  such  conversations,  and  that  statement,  I  think,  had  been 
made  to  them. 

Question.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  no  efforts  were  made  before  the  last  election — 
no  concerted  effort — to  obtain  the  negro  vote  by  the  democrats  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  But  at  that  election  there  wasf 
Answer.  At  that  election  there  was. 

Question.  And  that  many  of  the  negroes  addressed  the  people  of  their  color  in  favor 
of  the  democratic  ticket  f 
Anmcer.  They  did  so,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

QuesHon.  Questions  have  been  asked  about  the  alarm  and  apprehension  which  the 
negroes  felt  in  going  to  radical  meetings ;  was  not  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  incul- 
cated by  the  raidicalleaders  themselves,  who  invited  them  to  come  here  with  arms  iu 
their  hands? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so,  from  the  fact  of  their  coming  with  arms  in  their  hands 
to  attend  meeting. 

Question.  What  did  they  say,  when  they  would  come  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
were  expostulated  with  f 
Answer.  That  they  had  been  instructed  to  come. 
Question.  Ordered  to  come  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  ordered  to  come  in  that  way. 
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Question,  If  they  felt  any  apprehension  at  all  In  meeting  together,  it  was  as  much 
from  the  instruction  and  snggestion  of  their  leaders  as  from  anything  that  had  ever 
occnrred  to  them  in  these  pahlic  meetings  f 

Answer,  I  think  so,  sir. 

Question.  Or  any  violence  offered  to  them  when  they  had  met  together  f 

Ansicer,  I  think  so,  sir.  There  was  no  violence  offered  to  them  in  coining  that  I  ever 
heard  of;  and  they  came  voluntarily  with  their  arms  to  these  meetings,  and  sometimes 
in  a  menacing  and  threatening  manner. 

Question.  On  one  occasion,  aid  they  not  come  into  town  and  attempt,  as  you  have 
described,  an  ipjury  to  negroes  who  had  differed  from  them  in  their  outcries  f 

Anstoer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  No  other  ofifense  f 

Answer.  No  other  offense  that  I  ever  heard  of;  that  was  the  cause  alleged  at  the 
time  by  them. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  being  instructed  to  carry  arms  for  any  other 
purpose  than  de&nsef 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  instructed  to  go  to  their  meetings  with  arms, 
without  stating  anything  about  defense ;  that  they  were  ordered  to  come  with  their 
arms;  that  was  the  expression. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Was  it  not  clearly  the  interest  of  these  radical  leaders,  who  rode  into  office 
on  the  shoulders  of  these  negroes,  to  keep  up  the  bad  feeling  between  the  negroes  and 
the  white  people  t 

Anstcer.  It  was,  sir.  They  could  not  have  kept  them  under  their  control.  Without 
it  they  would  soon  have  returned  and  voted  with  their  old  owners. 

Question.  Without  destroying  their  confidence  in  the  white  people  of  the  country, 
and  making  them  believe  that  they  alone  were  their  friends  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Question,  And  that  is  the  system  by  which  they  have  maintained  themselves  in 
power  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  system. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  Was  there  ever  any  general  bad  feeling  here  between  the  whites  and  blacks, 
except  political  ?    Have  they  not  always  been  friendly  personally  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  political  bad  feeling,  except 
that  inculcated  by  these  leaders,  making  them  come  in  a  threatening,  menacing  man- 
ner. That,  of  course,  would  irritate,  and  produce  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  a  dispo- 
sition to  defend  themselves,  but  not  to  injure  the  negroes.  The  bad  feeling,  then,  was 
not  against  the  negroes  so  much  as  against  those  who  had  used  them  and  driven  them 
to  it. 

Question.  They  never  have  driven  them  to  any  aggressive  acts  of  violence? 

Anmver.  No,  sir. 

Question,  It  was  mere  coi^ecture  f 

Answer.  Only  their  coming  in  a  threatening  manner  on  the  streets^  with  guns,  in  par- 
ties, and  running  after  these  negroes  to  mob  them,  and  their  insultmg  manner  toward 
the  whites.  All  these  were  evidences  of  the  effect  of  that  teaching  upon  them.  They 
made  no  attack. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  Did  those  congregations  of  the  blacks  with  arms  inspure  the  whites  with 
apprehensions  f 

Answer.  They  did.  They  felt  it  necessary  to  be  on  their  guard.  In  further  answer 
to  Mr.  Rice's  question,  I  will  say  one  hundred  armed  men  came  from  Gainesville,  under 
the  orders,  it  was  said,  of  this  man  Burk,  who  was  killed ;  and  some  were  said  to  have 
been  started  from  the  neighborhood  of  Greene  County,  coming  armed,  supposed  to 
have  been  urged  by  Mr.  Hayes.  At  different  parts  of  the  river,  along  the  river,  armed 
men  were  got  together,  with  an  expression  that  they  were  coming  to  Livingston. 
When  they  did  get  near  Livingston,  tney  came  close  by  and  camped.  That  is  in  answer 
to  your  question  as  to  coming  armed. 

By  Mr. Rice: 

Question,  They  were  coming  here  to  a  called  meeting  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  county  convention. 

Question.  Did  they  commit  any  depredations  of  any  sort  f 

Anstect\  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  come  into  town — not  many  of  them. 

Question,  W^ere  they  not  met  by  a  band  of  white  men,  and  assaulted  and  shot  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.    Most  of  the  white  men  here  armed,  ready  to 
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defend  themselves.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  advancing  on  this  place,  armed, 
at  that  time,  and  some  of  them  marched  out  to  meet  them.  I  don't  know  how  far 
they  went ;  I  was  not  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

i^uettion.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  on  that  occasion  the  white  men  who  went  out  shot 
or  iiyiired  any  of  the  negroes  in  any  way  t 

Answer,  No,  sir.  I  heard  it  ramored,  perhaps,  that  some  of  them  were  shot ;  bat  I 
never  heard  who.  Certainly  none  were  Killed.  No  reports  were  made  of  it.  There 
were  different  rumors  of  it  on  the  streets. 

By  Mr.  Kiev: 

QueBtion,  If  the  white  men  were  so  apprehensive  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  ne- 
groes, when  during  all  the  years  since  the  war  they  had  committed  no  violence,  is  it 
not  veiy  natural  that  the  negroes  should  be  apprehensive  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  whites,  when  there  have  been  so  many  whippings  and  murders  committed  in  the 
county  T 

The  Witness.  Will  you  repeat  your  question  T 

Question,  If  the  white  men  wore  so  apprehensive  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  ne- 
groes, when  there  had  been  so  little  violence  committed  by  the  negroes  since  the  close 
of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  the  negroes  should  be  very  ap- 
prehensive of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  white  men,  when  so  many  of  the  negroes  have 
been  whipped  and  killed  since  the  war  by  white  men  f 

Answer,  It  may  be  so;  but  the  white  men  have  never  made  any  demonstration 
armed — gone  off  and  assailed  the  negroes ;  they  have  only  acted  it  in  defense. 

Question,  Have  there  not  be«n  armed  bodies  of  men  going  to  the  houses  of  negroes 
and  killing  them,  which  you  have  yourself  proven  here  T 

Answer.  Yes,  if  you  allude  to  that ;  but  you  are  speaking  of  one  thing,  and  I  of 
another. 

Question.  But  I  am  speaking  of  what  would  tend  to  cause  apprehension. 

Answer.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  be  afraid  where  armed  men  have  come  to  kill  them ; 
natural  that  they  should  be  afraid  that  they  were  in  danger ;  but  it  is  natural  also  for 
them  to  believe  that  the  white  people  will  sustain  them  whenever  they  know  it,  and 
protect  them  as  far  as  they  can.  They  have  been  assured  from  the  stump  and  else- 
where that  that  would  be  the  case.  Of  course,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
alarmed  at  times,  particularly  if  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  wanton,  bad  mis- 
conduct. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Tou  have  spoken  of  the  white  leaders  of  the  negroes  who  are  republicans. 
I  heg  you  to  state  to  the  committee  what  is  the  number  or  these  white  leaders  that 
have  exercised  such  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  negroes. 

Answer.  I  think  I  have  stated  all  that  I  know  in  this  county. 

Question.  How  many  white  republicans  are  there  in  this  county  at  this  time  f 

AnsiDer.  1  don't  know  the  number,  sir. 

Question.  Are  there  half  a  dozen  f 

Answer.  I  think  there  are,  but  I  don't  know  the  number. 

Question.  Is  it  quite  safe  and  profitable  for  a  white  man  to  openly  and  boldly  advo- 
cate republican  doctrine  in  this  county  at  this  time  f 

Answer.  1  think  it  is.  Judge  Abrams  has  been  doing  it  here  all  the  time.  He  has 
l>een  known  to  be  a  republican ;  and  I  have  lately  had  a  visitor,  a  republican,  that  staid 
att  my  house. 

Quisstion.  Judge  Abrams  is  a  citizen  of  the  South,  is  he  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  He  has  lived  here  many  years  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Lived  here  during  all  the  war  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  during  the  war  was  a  Union  man,  advocating  his  Union  doc* 
trines. 

Question.  Was  he  not  very  much  denounced  for  it  f 

Answer.,  By  some,  sir,  he  was,  but  never  injured  by  anybody. 

Question.  Was  he  not  threatened  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  he  was,  sir.    I  never  have  heard  of  his  being  threatened* 

Question.  Did  you  never  hear  of  his  receiving  Ku-Elux  letters  f 

Answer.  I  may  have  done  so;  but  if  I  have,  it  has  escaped  my  recollection. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Speaking  of  Kn-Klnx  visits,  do  you  know  of  a  recent  affair  that  the  Judge 
imagined  to  be  a  Ku-Kluz  visit,  when  you  were  called  out  to  assist  him  in  case  of  Ku- 
Rluxing  f 
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Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
Question,  What  waa  it  f 
Jnmcer.  Two  men  came  to   see  him  to  get  a  marriage  license,  and  his  folks  w< 
alarmed  and  closed  the  door,  and  one  of  the  members  of  his  family  came  over  for  n. 


stating  that  Judge  Abrams  was  in  danger,  and  to  go  to  aid  liim.    It  alarmed  mv  wL 
vef  jr  mach,  and  I  could  not  get  away  from  her.    I  stated  to  the  person  that  inform- 
me  of  the  fact  that  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  that ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
away  from  my  wife,  I  went  by  to  get  my  brother  to  go  with  me  to  go  down  to  see  h 
I  went  down  there  and  found  nob^y  there,  and  returned  home.    Next  morning  Ifo 
it  was  two  men  who  had  come  to  get  marriage  licenses,  or  get  Judge  Abrams  to  go 
his  office  and  get  them ;  they  got  them,  and  were  married  a  few  days  afterward. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  That  proved  that  he  is  apprehensive  of  danger  f 

Ansicer,  O  yes,  sir,  if  yon  ask  me  if  he  is  apprehensive ;  he  is  so.    I  thought  y 
asked  me  as  to  the  justness  of  the  apprehension. 
Question,  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  fact. 
Answe}',  As  far  as  I  know,  I  think  they  are  apprehensive. 

By  the  Chaiuman  : 

Question.  Did  yon  learn  that  those  men  were  drunk  at  the  time,  and  that  they  ha<f 
pistols,  and  displayed  them  at  his  door,  and  sought  to  force  an  entrance  into  his  house  f 

Answer.  I  did ;  and  I  heard  them  during  the  time  halloo  out  these  words :  ^'  Yoii 
damn  radical.  If  a  negro  was  to  come  here  secretly  to  have  a  conversation  with  yoa, 
damn  you,  you  would  open  the  door  and  let  him  come  in ;  but  to  a  gentleman  that 
comes  to  see  you  on  business,  you  won't  let  him  come  in."    That  is  the  substance. 

Question.  Did  you  ascertain  that  they  were  drunken,  ruffianly  men  f 

Answer.  I  ascertained  that  they  were  drunken  men,  but  not  ruffianly.  They  are  said 
to  be  men  of  good  character. 

Question.  Where  did  they  livet 

Ansicer.  One  of  them  in  Grreene  County.    I  don't  know  whether  the  other  did  or  not. 

Question,  Why  did  they  come  to  this  county  to  get  marriage  licenses  f 

Answer.  They  could  not  get  them  elsewhere. 

Question.  Is  the  lady  living  in  this  county  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  so.    The  law  requires  it  to  be  in  the  county  the  lady  lives  in. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  how  long  they  lingered  about  the  door,  and  sought  to  force 
an  entrance,  and  looked  into  the  windows? 

Answer.  1  did  not  learn.  I  do  not  remember.  I  learned  that  they  did  that, 
endeavored  to  get  in,  and  hallooed  out  the  words  I  have  stated.  I  don't  think  they 
remained  very  long,  because  as  quick  as  I  could  get  away  from  my  wife,  who  was  in 
wretched  health,  and  very  mach  alarmed,  I  went  immediately  to  my  brother  to  get 
him  to  go  with  me,  and  they  were  then  gone.  It  could  not  have  been,  altogether,  half 
an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Did  they  not  get  the  license  until  next  morning  f 
Answer,  They  got  it  that  night,  I  understood. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  Judge  Abrams  grant  it  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Thev  came  down  town  and  saw  some  men — Captain  Jones  and, 
maybe,  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Ennis — and  they  went  back  up  there  and  told  him  what 
these  men  wanted,  and  Judge  Abrams  came  down  with  Captain  Jones  and  Mr.  Ennis, 
and  then  Judge  Abrams  issued  the  marriage  license  that  might. 

Question,  Why  should  they  have  displayed  their  pistols  on  that  occasion,  if  that  waa 
their  only  purpose  f 

Anstcer.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  a  man  will  do  when  drunk. 

Question.  You  think  the  family  had  just  cause  of  apprehension  f 

Answer.  I  do.  I  think  this,  it  the  doors  had  been  opened  immediately  when  they' 
came,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  had  any  cause  of  apprehension,  because  I  think 
they  would  have  told  their  business  and  gone  down  and  got  their  license ;  I  think  so 
from  the  character  of  the  men. 

Question.  Were  you  not  informed  that  the  men  refused  to  enter  the  house,  and  de- 
manded that  Judge  Abrams  should  come  out  of  doors  and  meet  them  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  informed  that  they  were  out  of  doors  and 
wanted  to  come  in  the  house,  and  the  door  was  slammed  upon  them,  and  mashed  the 
hand  of  one  of  them,  which  made  him  curse  so. 
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'  Livingston,  Alabama,  October  31, 1871. 

EGBERT  FULLERLOVE  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QUiC^Hon,  State  where  you  live  ? 
Answer.  Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 
Que%tion,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  county  T 

Ansicer,  I  have  been  priucijpallj'  raised  there,    I  have  been  living  there  and  just  the 
ther  side  of  the  river  since  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
Quesiian,  When  did  you  leave  there  to  come  to  Livingston  T 
Answer.  I  left  there  Slonday  about  10  o'clock. 
Quettion,  Yesterday  about  10  o'clock  ? 
Anstver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Had  you  any  subpoena  with  you  to  testify  before  this  committee  T 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  what  do  you  mean  f 
Question.  I  mean  had  you  any  paper  with  you  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  left  the  paper  I  had.    A  young  gentleman  took  it  away  from  me 
Question.  Who  took  it  away  from  you  f 
Ansicer.  The  men  that  arrested  me  last  night. 
Question.  Were  you  arrested  on  your  way  nere  T 
Anstcci'.  Yes,  sir. 
Question.  Last  night  ? 
Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  about  4  o'clock. 

Question.  Four  o'clock  this  morning,  or  yesterday  afternoon f 
Ansicer.  Four  o'clock  this  morning,  before  day. 
Question.  Where  were  you  arrested  ? 
Answer.  Four  miles  thfs  side  of  Black's  Bluff. 
Question.  How  far  from  Livingston? 

Answer.  I  don't  know;  but  where  I  staid  last  night  was  twenty-two  miles  to  this 
lace — Livingston  ;  eighteen  miles  from  Black's  Bluff,  here. 
Question.  Who  arrested  you  this  morning  at  4  o'clock  f 

Answer.  A  gentleman  named  Charlie  Bran  and  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Morris 
>unn. 

Question.  Were  you  in  bed  at  the  time  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  coming  along  the  road. 
Question.  On  foot  or  on  horseback? 
Ansicer.  On  a  horse. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  they  arrested  you  for  ? 
Ansicer.  Because  I  was  coming  to  fetch  a  letter. 
Question.  Had  they  followed  you  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  they  followed  me  about  four  miles  from  Black's  Bluff. 
Question.  Who  were  you  carrying  a  letter  to  ? 

Answer.  1  told  them  I  didn't  know  who  I  was  going  to  carry  it  to.  I  first  told  them 
was  going  to  York  station.  I  would  not  toll  them  where  I  was  going.  They  asked 
e,  and  I  said  to  York  station.  iThey  said,  **  What  for  ?  "  I  said,  "  To  carry  a  letter, 
at  who  to  I  don't  know."  They  said  they  would  make  me  tell.  I  told  them  I  could 
)t  tell  them,  because  I  could  not  tell  who  the  gentleman  was  that  sent  the  letter,  and 
had  to  carry  it  back.  They  said,  "  Who  did  you  get  it  from  ?  "  I  told  them  a  colored 
an  gave  it  to  me.  '*  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  "  I  said,  "  To  carry  it  to  York  station," 
It  I  didn't  tell  them  wlicre  I  was  going.  They  said,  **  Where  is  the  letter?  "  I  told 
im  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  He  says,  ^^  Let  me  see  it."  I  handed  it  to  him  and  he  took 
and  read  it.  He  took  it  out  of  that  envelope  and  read  it. 
Qu^tion.  Did  he  open  the  envelope  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  opened  it  myself,  before  they  got  to  me;  and  the  letter  was  in 
lere.     [Witness  ijroduces  the  envelope.] 
Question.  Who  was  the  letter  from? 
Ansicer.  It  was  from  here. 
Question,  The  subpoena  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  a  paper  calling  for  witnesses  to  come  here? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir.         • 
Question.  Did  they  take  it  from  you  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qv^estion.  What  did  they  do  with  it  ? 

Answer.  Put  it  in  their  pocket.  They  handed  that  envelope  back  to  me.  I  begged 
lem  off  from  their  killing  me.  They  punished  me  a  great  deal.  They  knocked  me 
)wn  with  a  gun  and  skinue<l  my  hand;  knocked  me  and  took  my  stirrup-leather, 
hich  had  a  buckle  on  the  end,  and  broke  off  about  a  half  of  the  strap,  the  end  that 
id  the  buckle  to  it,  and  they  whipped  me  with  it. 
Question.  What  did  they  say  they  were  whipping  you  for  ? 
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Ansicer.  They  said  I  was  a  radical. 

Question.  The  paper  they  took  away  from  you  was  inclosed  in  this  envelope  ? 

Ansiccr.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Can  you  read  ? 

Answer.  Not  much;  I  can  read  print  a  little,  sir. 

[The  examination  of  this  witness  was  hero  suspended  for  a  few  moments,  iind  M 
Wm.  H.  Maguire,  deputy  sergeaut-at-arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  w 
examined.    Uis  testimony  follows  at  the  end  of  that  of  this  witness.] 

ROBERT  FULLERLOVE  recalled. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  did  these  young  men  know  you  had  this  paper? 

Answn\  I  told  them,  in  the  first  place,  when  I  came  to  the  house  at  Black's  Bluff, 
had  got  lost.  I  was  in  a  strange  laud.  I  found  four  or  five  strange  gentlemen  th 
white  x)eople.  I  didn't  know  them.  I  said,  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  road  from  here 
York  station  !  "  One  of  them  says,  then,  "  Go  hack  and  go  that  road  four  miles,  an 
when  you  come  to  the  first  right-hand  road  take  it,  and  it  goes  to  York  station."  0 
gentleman,  I  knew  his  voice  when  he  spoke,  was  in  the  house.  He  said,  **  Who  i 
that!"  The  gentleman  I  was  inquiring  of  says,  "I  don't  know."  This  geutlema 
savs,  "  Is  that  John  Downer  ?"  I  says,  **  Yes."  "  What  are  you  going  t«  York  static 
for  ?  "  I  says,  **  To  carry  a  letter."  *'  Who  for T  "  "For  Mr.  Gilniore."  Su  I  said  t 
tl>em,  "  I'll  go  on."  They  rode  up  to  me,  and  before  I  thought  of  a  thing  about  ii,  o 
on  each  side,  they  grabbed  me,  and  both  guns  were  put  right  in  there,  and  he  sav 
"  Who's  this  t "  I  said,  "  It's  Bob."  "  Weren't  you  at  Black^s  Blolf  to-night  ?  "  I  say«=;  — ^s, 
**  1  don't  know.  I  was  at  a  house  ;  I  dont  know  whether  it  was  Black's  Bluff  or  not;.:^  j" 
and  he  hauled  away,  then,  with  his  gun  and  knocked  me  off  the  mule  ;  and  he  sayes- 
"  You  are  the  very  scoundrel  who  wsis  at  Black's  Bluff."  I  had  said  I  was  somcwherei 
I  didn't  know  where.  HtJ  says,  "Now,  I  want  that  letter  you  are  carrying  for  Mi 
Gilmore."  I  says,  "  I  have  it  in  my  pocket."  He  says,  "  Hand  it  here."'  I  took  th 
letter — the  envelope — and  handed  it  to  him.  He  says,"  There  is  no  letter  in  this." 
says,  "It  is."  1  fetched  it  out  and  handed  it  back.  I  took  the  e:iveh)pe  and  held  oi 
to  it.  Ho  says,  "  Wait  till  I  read."  After  I  gave  him  that,  ho  couldn't  make  that  out 
and  took  this  envelope  ;  and  after  he  took  this  envelope,  he  rolled  it  up  as  it  is  noi 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  and  says  ho,  "  God  damn  you,  you  shan't  carry  a  letter  for 
Gilmore,  or  anybody  else.  I  would  kill  you,  if  you  were  the  last  nigger  in  Goc-^  ^ 
Almighty's  world." 

Question.  Who  said  that  ? 

Answer.  Both  these  men.    "  I  would  kill  you  if  it  was  the  last  thing  God  Almighty 
let  me  do.    Run  down  that  hill."    Says  I,  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  i*un  to  be  killed.    II 
you  want  to  kill  mo,  kill  me.    I  will  stand  and  receive  it  like  a  man.     I  will  not  run.'* 
Then,  after  they  concluded — for  I  begged  ott'  and  they  didn't  kill  me — they  toncludec 
to  whip  me ;  and  I  says,  "  You  can  whip  me  if  you  want  to;"  and  one  of  them  drawee 
back  his  gun  and  hit  at  me,  and  I  fended  it  off*  with  that  hand;  and  the  tt)ther  cocke( 
his  gun,  and  said,   "Did  you  fend  that  lick?"    I  said,  "Yes,  of  course."     He  said, 
"You  don't  fend  another."    He  run  his  gun  in  my  side,  and  pushed  me  down;  and  the 
other  cotched  my  pantaloons  and  jerked  them  off',  and  got  on  me;  and  the  other  got 
the  stirrup,  or  the  leather  of  the  stirrup,  and  they  knocked  the  skin  oft'  of  my  hand, 
and  they  beat  me  scandalous  with  it.    My  hand  is  swelled  up,  you  see,  [exhibiting  his 
haud.l 

Qucstiou.  How  did  you  get  the  envelope  ? 

Ansxca'.  He  give  it  to  me.  He  said,  "  You  take  this  letter;"  it  was  rolled  up  just  as 
it  is  now ;  "  carry  it  to  York  station,  and  get  some  gentleman  to  read  it.  Don't  you  give 
it'to  any  God  damned  radical,  and  if  you  do.  Bob,  I  will  kill  you,  just  as  sure  as  you 
live."  I  said,  "  Gentlemen" — I  acknowledge  anything,  I  do ;  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
truth  about  it — "  I  am  going  to  carry  it  where  I  was  told  to."  They  couldn't  read  a 
word  of  it.    I  said  to  myself  "  I  would  carry  it  where  I  was  ordered  to  carry  it." 

Question.  State  whether  they  kept  the  paper  which  they  took  out  of  that  "envelope. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  got  it. 

Question.  Was  that  the  same  jiaper  which  was  in  that  envelope  when  it  was  first 
handed  to  you  ?  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  one. 

Question.  Was  that  paper  a  subpoena  for  you  to  come  here  and  testify  before  this 
committee  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Question.  Now,  give  the  names  of  these  persons,  and  where  each  of  them  lived,  that 
molested  you. 

Answer.  Charley  Bran  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelham. 

Question .  In  what  county  ? 

Answer,  In  Choctaw.    Dunn  lives  between  Williams's  Cross  Roads  and  Tompkins- 
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Tille,  aboat  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Williams's  Cross  Roads,  or  about  one  mile  from 
"Williams's  C;oss  Roads.     His  name  is  Morris  Dunn. 

Question.  Did  you  know  them  well  T 

An8icen  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  theih  well.  I  knew  him  when  he  spoke,  before  he  come 
out  of  the  house,  when  he  said,  "  Who's  that  ?"    This  was  the  one  that  spoke. 

QucHtion,  What  were  they  doing  at  that  hour! 

Amicer.  I  couldn't  tell.  They  were  all  in  there,  and  by  a  little  light-wood  fire ; 
they  appearetl  to  be  all  easy. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Qwxtion.  Were  they  up  when  you  got  there  f 
Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  two  or  three  at  the  doors. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QuesUan.  Was  that  before  daylight  ? 

An8tcc}\  Yes,  sir ;  about  4  o'cloclc.    There  was  a  horse  hitched  right  at  the  door,  with 
his  head  in  the  door,  aud  a  gun  set  there,  and  one  set  there,  [illustrating.] 
Question,  How  many  blows  did  they  strike  you  f 
Anstccr.  I  don't  know  ;  a  good  many  of  them. 
Question.  Did  they  strip  your  pants  down  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  inflict  those  blows  on  your  naked  flesh  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Qtiestion.  How  far  did  you  come  from  home  before  you  got  to  that  house  f 
Ansicvr.  About  eighteen  miles. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  they  break  the  stirrup-leather  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  broke  it  in  two.  I  had  the  piece ;  here  is  the  buckle  now. 
[Producing  a  buckle.]  They  whipped  me  until  they  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  stirrup* 
leather  abuut  a  foot  long ;  aud  then  they  took  a  pair  of  nevr  kid-skiu  gloves  from  me,  too. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  they  keep  them  T 
Answa'.  Ye^  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  taking  your  money  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir.    He  said,  "  Have  you  got  any  money  T"    I  said,  "  Tesj  I  have  $3; 
you  can  have  it  if  you  want  it ;  I  will  give  you  every  cent  I  have  ;  I  have  only  $3." 

By  the  Chairm.vn  : 

Question,  Did  they  take  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  they  didn't  take  it. 

Question.  Did  they  tell  you  not  to  come  to  Livingston  f 

Anmcer.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't  know  I  was  coming  to  Livingston.  They  couldn't  make 
ont  the  subpcena  where  I  was  coming  to. 

Question.  They  could  not  read  the  writing  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  they  could  not. 

Question,  Yon  may  state  to  the  committee,  now,  whether  you  have  ever  been  whipped 
or  otherwise  injured  by  bands  of  men  in  disguise  since  you  have  been  living  in  Choc- 
taw County. 

Answei',  Not  before. 

Question.  You  have  never  been  interfered  with  before  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  interfered  with  twice. 

Question.  Go  on  aud  tell  the  committee  how  you  have  been  interfered  with. 

Answer.  It  was  by  the  same  class  of  men,  I  reckon,  that  came  to  my  house  and  shot 
in  there — that  was  the  first  time. 

Question.  When  was  that  f 

Answer.  That  was  last  February,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Question.  How  many  men  came  to  your  house  f 

Anstcer.  There  were  seven  in  the  bunch. 

Question.  Was  it  in  the  night-time  f 

Atiswei\  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  late  at  night  T 

Ansicer.  I  think  about  12  o'clock,  as  nigh  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised  ? 

Answer,  Not  a  bit. 

Question.  Did  you  know  them  f 
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Ansicer,  I  knew  two  of  them. 

Question.  They  fired  into  your  house  f 

Answer,  Yea,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  try  to  get  into  your  house  T 

A^isvcei\  No,  sir ;  they  came  to  the  gate  and  fired  into  my  house  with  a  double-bar- 
reled gun. 

Question.  How  long  did  they  stay  f  ' 

Answer.  No  longer  than,  I  suppose,  than  the  gun  shot. 

Question.  Was  it  fired  in  the  window  t 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  aimed  to ;  they  didn^t  hit  the  window ;  they  fired  into  the 
facing  a  little  piece. 

Question.  Did  they  shoot  in  the  direction  of  your  bed? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  at  the  fire-place. 

Question.  Did  they  say  anytning  to  youf 

Answer.  Not  a  word. 

Question.  You  did  not  know  what  they  came  and  fired  for? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir.    And  April  ^th,  I  think,  they  came  there  again. 

Question.  The  same  men  ? 

Ansu?er.  I  don't  know ;  the  same  sort  of  men.    I  don't  know  that  it  was  the  same 
men  exactly. 

Question.  How  long  after  the  first  time? 

Answer.  The  first  time  was  in  February,  if  I  don't  mistake.  The  next  time  was 
April  25th  or  28th,  I  think.    I  don't  know  the  time  exactly. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  the  second  time  t 

Answer.  They  came  and  shot  fifteen  balls  into  my  house,  and  set  it  afire.  They  shot 
twice  at  my  wife,  and  fifteen  balls  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  right  through  the  window 
and  door.  They  had  the  house  surrounded,  and  the  house  is  burned  now  to  show  to 
anybody  up  stairs.  The  blaze  extended  up  stairs.  My  wife  hallooed  for  life  and  for 
mercy,  and  made  all  the  alarm  she  could.  They  ha<l  the  house  surrounded,  and  set  it 
afire,  and  they  shot  until  the  house  was  in  a  blaze  nearly  to  the  roof;  a  largo  place  i» 
burnt — is  there  to  show  now,  and  every  ball  is  there  to  show,  sticking  in  the  house. 
They  shot  my  son  in  the  room  where  he  was  staying,  and  cut  his  pantaloons  in  two 
right  across  the  top  part  of  his  thigh,  and  my  wife  was  in  the  room  with  him.  The 
b&s  are  there  in  the  wall  now.    Not  one  is  picked  out. 

Question.  How  did  you  put  the  fire  out  f 

Answer.  My  wife  came  out  and  put  it  out. 

Question.  After  they  left  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  were  there ;  and  she  begged  them  and  made  all  the  apologies 
she  could  in  the  world  not  to  bum  her  and  her  children  in  the  house  alive.  They 
cursed  her  and  rebuked  her  for  everything.  That  was  all  they  could  do.  She  hallooed 
to  alarm  the  country,  but  nobody  could  get  there.  She  hallooed  and  cried  when  she 
saw  the  house  burning  up,  and  she  said,  ^^  If  you  want  to  kill  me,  kill  me,"  and  she 
took  a  bucket  of  water.  They  aimed  two  balls  at  me,  and  one  stuck  in  the  sill  and 
another  in  the  wall.  By  that  time  somebody  else  hallooed,  and  they  run  off,  and  die 
got  the  house  and  saved  it,  and  her  two  children  also. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  on  horseback  t 

Answer.  They  come  on  foot,  but  left  their  horses  about  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
house. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  they  came  for  f 

Answer.  They  never  said  nothing. 

Question.  What  language  did  they  use  ? 

Anstver.  All  kinds  ot  language.  They  said  they  were  going  to  kill  her,  and  kill  every 
God-damn»Ml  one  of  us.   , 

Qu^tion.  Did  they  say  what  fort 

Ansicer.  No,  sir,  nothing. 

Question.  Was  your  boy  hit? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  his  flesh  was  not  cut.  In  his  pantaloons,  where  he  was  standing, 
the  ball  glanced  through  and  cut  it  loose  about  six  inches,  and  burned  it  a  little. 

Question.  Was  your  wife  hit  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  were  in  your  family  at  the  time? 

Ansicer.  There  was  myself,  my  wife,  and  two  boys,  and  my  son's  wife ;  that  made 
five  of  us. 

Question.  On  whose  plantation  was  this? 

Answer.  It  was  at  my  place. 

Question.  Do  you  own  land  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  second  attack? 
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Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  say  that  I  do. 

Question,  Did  yoa  ever  track  them  to  ascertain  where  they  came  from  f 

Anstcer,  We  tracked  them  out  west,  and  that  is  the  way  they  always  come.  That  is 
aboat  all  we  can  do. 

Question,  How  far  did  yon  track  them  ? 

Answer.  We  tracked  them,  I  suppose,  about  a  mile. 

Question.  What  has  ever  been  done  with  them  for  these  attacks? 

^iwtrer.  Nothing  at  all. 

Question,  Did  you  make  complaint  to  anybody  of  your  bad  usagef 

Answer,  I  never  made  any  complaint  at  all,  because  I  saw  it  was  not  necessary. 

Question,  Why ;  did  yon  think  you  would  not  obtain  any  redress  ? 

Answer,  Well,  they  would  say  they  would  give  it  to  the  grand  jury. 

Question,  Were  there  any  white  people  living  near  you? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Williams  was  living  in  about  three  hundred  yards  west  of  my 
house. 

Question,  Did  he  hear  the  firing  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  would  have  went  out  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  wife.  She  said  he 
might  get  killed,  and  prevented  him. 

Question,  How  many  shots  were  fired  this  second  time,  from  first  to  last  ? 

Answer,  I  can't  tell.  All  can  be  counted  except  one.  Well,  all  can  be  counted,  be- 
cause the  one  that  went  on  the  floor,  the  sign  is  there,  and  the  rest  is  sticking  in  the 
lops. 

Question.  How  many  marks  are  in  the  logs? 

Answer,  I  can't  recollect  exactly. 

Question.  Have  you  been  molested  since? 

Answer,  Not  until  last  night.  They  have  made  several  threats,  but  I  never  have 
moved  out  of  the  way,  no  way  at  all,  because  I  know  I  wasn't  guilty  of  anything. 

Question,  What  kinds  of  threats  were  made  ? 

Answer.  They  said  they  were  going  to  kill  me  and  skin  me. 

Question,  Who  told  you  that? 

Answer,  That  was  the^roport. 

Question.  Who  told  you  that? 

Answer,  White  men  told  me  that,  and  told  me  to  leave  there.  They  pretended  to  be 
my  friends.  I  told  them  I  wouldn't  leave ;  I  wasn't  guilty  of  any  bad  acts ;  I  was  at 
home  and  would  stay  there,  and  if  they  wanted  to  kill  me  they  could. 

.  Question,  How  much  land  do  you  own  there  ? 

Answer,  Four  hundred  acres ;  but  now  I  never  expect  to  set  my  foot  on  it  no  more. 

Question,   Why  not  ? 

Anstcer,  Well,  I  can't ;  I  have  been  there,  and  I  have  been  imjiosed  on.  I  have  been 
pestered  and  sleeping  out  of  doors  instead  of  sleeping  in  the  house ;  I  have  a  good 
nouse,  but  is  it  any  use  for  me  to  go  in  it,  but  not  go  to  bed  ? 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  out  of  doors  ? 

Answer,  Ever  since  April,  except  once ;  since  about  the  25th  of  April. 

Question,  Where  did  you  go  at  night  ? 

Answer,  Under  the  house,  and  down  by  the  garden  palings,  and  around  the  cribs,  and 
in  the  comer  of  the  fences ;  me  in  one  place  and  my  children  in  another.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  man  trying  to  live  in  this  world  in  that  condition  ? 

Question.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of  this  conduct  of  these  white  men 
toward  you  ? 

Ansicer,  I  can't  tell ;  really,  I  can't  tell. 

Question,  Has  anybody  ever  told  you  what  the  cause  was  ? 

Answer,  I  have  heard  a  cause,  but  whether  it  is  so,  I  can't  say.  They  say  it  is  on 
account  of  this  radical  party,  and  they  said  they  wanted  to  kill  me,  and  would  do  it; 
that  I  was  of  great  influence  among  the  colored  people ;  that  I  influenced  their  votes ; 
bat  I  never  did. 

Question,  You  never  attempted  to  influence  them  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  attempted  to  influence  no  man  since  we  have  had  the  priv 
ilege. 
Question,  Have  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  voting  the  radical  ticket  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  time. 

Question,  Were  you  ever  molested  or  interfered  with  when  you  went  to  vote  f 

Anstca'.  No,  sir,  not  at  all. 

Question.  Did  any  of  the  democrats  ever  try  to  get  you  to  vote  the  demooratio 
ticket  ? 

Anstcer.  O,  yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  a  common  thing. 
Question.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? 

Answer.  They  said  that  was  right :  if  I  would  vote,  vote  the  democratic  ticket ;  we 
would  be  all  as  one  person,  our  people  and  all,  live  together,  and  be  sociable  and  agree- 
able. 
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Question,  Did  they  say  they  would  protect  you  if  you  would  vote  the  democratio 
ticket? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  in  any  way. 

Question,  Did  they  tell  you  this  after  your  house  had  been  attacked  in  the  way  yon 
described? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  If  you  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  protect  you  in 
every  wayt 

Answer.  They  told  me  after  my  house  was  attacked  the  last  time,  if  I  would  come 
over  to  the  democratic  side,  they  would  stop  this  and  it  would  save  my  life;  and  if  I 
didn't  do  it,  I  would  bo  a  dead  man.    These  very  men  came  over  the  words  last  night. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  last  night  of  your  being  a  radical  ? 

Anmcer.  Says  he,  *^01d  Peter  Robinson,^'  that  is  an  old  citizen  down  there,  "and 
Colonel  James  has  saved  your  life-— getting  you  to  promise  never  to  vote  the  radical 
ticket."  I  says,  "I  have  not  voted  one  since."  Says  he,  '*Are  you  going  to  vote  oneT 
I  told  hira,  "No."  He  says,  "What  will  you  vote?"  I  says, "I  reckon  Til  vot«  the 
democratic  ticket."  He  asked,  "Would  you  vote  the  democratio  ticket!"  I  told  him, 
"I  reckoned  I  would."  He  said  that  wouldn't  do,  but  I  had  to  come  out  broad  with  it; 
and  if  I  didn't  he  would  kill  me  in  spite  of  hell;  and  if  he  ever  knowed  me  to  have  a 
radical  letter  in  the  world,  they  int-euded  to  kill  me  if  it  cost  their  lives. 

Question.  What  is  the  business  of  Dunn  and  Branf 

Answer,  Mr.  Bran's  mother  has  a  farm.     Dunn  has  a  little  farm — none  but  himself, 
his  father  and  mother;  they  are  very  old  people,  and  he  farms  for  a  living. 

Question,  Do  they  employ  colored  help  f 

Answer,  Dunn  is  not  able.    Bran  is  sort  of  able  to  employ  colored  help. 

Question,  Are  they  drinking  young  men? 

Answer,  When  they  can  get  it,  they  are. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  other  colored  people  that  have  been  whipped  or  shot; 
or  their  houses  fired  into? 

Answer,  I  know  of,  I  believe,  as  many  as  four  that  has  been  killed;  but  none  hav^ 
been  whipped. 

Question.  State  the  names  of  the  persons  killed. 

Anstcer.  Mike  Dunn. 

Qu^tion.  When  was  he  killed? 

Answer.  It  has  been,  I  think,  since  about  the  1st  of  October.    I  don't  remember 
actly  the  date. 

Question.  This  year? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  was  he  killed  ? 

Anmccr.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Campbell's  road,  or  Mr.  Campbell's  plantation. 

Questian.  At  night  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  went  to  kill  him  ? 

Answer.  There  were  seven  there. 

Questiom  Was  he  a  man  of  family  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  visit  his  cabin  ? 

Anstcer.  Not  at  all,  as  I  know  of. 

Question,  I  mean  did  they  take  him  out  of  his  house  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  took  him  out  of  his  bed. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised  ? 

Answer,  I  think  they  wore,  from  what  I  can  learn. 

Question.  Where  did  they  take  him  to  ? 

Answer,  They  took  him  out  right  opposite,  right  before  the  house^  about  a  hundred 
yards,  and  killed  him. 

Question.  Shot  him,  or  hung  him  ? 

Ansiver,  They  shot  him  and  cut  his  throat. 

Question,  What  had  they  against  him  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  learn. 

Question,  Has  any  one  ever  been  taken  up  or  prosecuted  for  the  killing  of  Dunn  ? 

Answer,  None  at  all.    Abe  Lyons. 

Question,  Tell  us  about  his  case. 

Answer,  He  was  taken  out  and  shot  and  his  throat  cut. 

Question,  The  committee  have  heard  about  his  case.    Pass  on  to  the  next  one. 

Answer.  Tliomas  Rogers. 

Question.  When  was  he  killed? 

Anstcer.  In  June. 

Question.  Was  he  a  man  of  family  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  he  killed  at  his  own  house  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir,  in  his  own  hoase,  jumping  out  of  the  window. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  concemedin  killing  him  ? 

Answer,  I  think  there  were  four,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  somewhat  disguised,  so  I  learn.    Isam  Ezell. 

Question.  When  was  he  killed? 

Answer.  He  was  killed  in  September,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  time. 

Question.  At  his  house  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  killed  in  his  house. 

Question.  Shot? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  were  concerned  in  his  murder  ? 

Ansicer.  I  think  there  were  four,  from  what  I  learned.    These  are  not  all,  but  I  can't 
recollect  the  others'  names.  , 

Question.  If  you  know  or  have  heard  of  any  other  killing,  although  you  don't  remem- 
ber the  names  of  the  persons,  you  may  state  the  circumstances  to  the  committee. 

A  usurer.  There  was  one  killed  here  about  a  month  ago.    It  has  not  been  a  month  ago. 
I  can't  recollect  his  name. 

Question.  Where  was  he  killed  ? 

Answer.  He  was  killed  in  the  neighborhood  of  De  Sotoville,  Choctaw  County. 

Question.  In  the  night-time  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  his  house  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  concerned  in  killing  him  ? 

Answer.  1  don't  remember.    I  never  learned  how  many  were  concerned  in  that. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  disguised  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Question.  Any  other  case  you  have  heard  of? 
Answer.  No,  sir,  I  believe  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  negro  schools  being  broken  up  ? 
Answer.  I  can't  really  say,  sir ;  w-e  don't  have  any. 

Question.  No  negro  schools  in  the  county, so  far  as  you  know? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  any  school-houses  been  burned? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many? 

Answer.  There  was  two. 

Question.  Where? 

Answer.  One  at  Tompkinsville  and  one  up  here  at  Ward's  settlement. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  how  they  were  burned  up  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  not  particularly. 

Question,  When  were  they  burned  ? 

Ansicer.  Ours  was  burned  in  the  night,  and  the  other  in  the  day-time.  Ours  was 
l>urned  last  February,  find  the  other  one,  in  Ward's  beat,  I  think,  was  burned  up  in 
April.  '  » 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  churches  interfered  with? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  there  have  been  two  burned — one  in  our  section  and  one  up  in 
Ward's  section. 

Question.  Were  they  burned  in  the  night-time  or  day-time? 

Answer,  Ours  was  burned  in  the  night.    I  don't  know  what  time  Ward's  was  burned. 

Question.  Were  those  churches  distinct  from  the  school-houses  you  have  been  speak- 
ing of  ? 

Answer.  Ours  was  not. 

Question.  Was  it  a  church  and  school-house? 

Anstccr.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  built  for  a  school-house,  purposely,  and  we  held  meetings 
in  there,  but  it  was  not  a  church.  * 

Question.  Was  the  other  ako  a  church  as  well  as  school-house? 

Answer.  1  can't  tell  you. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  colored  people  being  whipped  in  Choctaw  County  ? 

Answer.  None  but  the  last  man  they  killed  about  a  month  ago.    They  whipped  him 
awful  bad,  and  then  killed  him. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  any  attack  being  made  to  prevent  colored  people  from 
Toting  the  radical  ticket  ? 

Answer.  None — not  particularly ;  but  I  heard  this  much,  that  we  should  not  vote  it. 

Question,  Who  did  you  hear  that  from? 

Answer.  From  several  sources ;  that  we  could  not  be  as  brave  in  voting  the  repub- 
lican ticket  at  the  next  election  as  we  have  already  been. 

Question,  Who  said  that;  the  democrats ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Quettian,  What  democrat;  who  was  it  said  itf 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  in  particular.  They  were  all  in  argnment,  going  on  jnst 
like  people  will  when  they  get  to  drinking.  I  was  in  their  presence ;  it  hasn't  been 
two  weeks  ago,  where  they  were  together.  They  were  making  remarks  about  the  rad- 
ical party — that  they  were  going  to  kill  it  out,  dead  out,  and  that  we  could  not  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  the  radical  ticket  as  well  as  we  had  always  had  been  doing. 

Question,  You  do  not  remember  anybody  in  particular  who  said  that  t 

Answer,  I  don't  give  it  in  as  true  evidence,  if  it  should  go  in  that  way,  but  that  if 
the  way  it  came  up — talking. 

Question,  You  don't  know  the  parties  talking  ? 
■    Ansiccr.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  acquainted  with  all  of  them.    If  I  had  paid  strict  attention, 
if  I  had  thought  such  a  thing  as  this  would  have  been  called  up,  I  would  have  paid 
attention. 

Question,  You  don't  remember  who  it  was  f 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  not  particular. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question,  Were  you  in  the  house  the  night  the  attack  was  made,  and  the  hooso 
set  on  fire  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  the  house  that  night. 
Question.  Were  you  lying  out  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  waa  at  Mobile  that  night  the  house  was  set  afire. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Your  own  house? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  not  there,  but  we  have  had  a  hundred  witnesses — people  to 
^o  and  look  at  it,  and  everything  is  right  there  to  look  at.  Any  gentlemen  can  tak» 
it  upon  himself  to  see.  You  can  see  from  the  road,  where  it  was  burned.  If  you, 
too,  was  close,  you  could  count  every  ball  in  that  side,  in  the  window  and  in  the  floor. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  You  say  you  are  not  going  back  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  can't. 

Question,  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  crop  f 

Answer.  I  will  do  something  with  it ;  I  don't  know  what. 

Question.  How  much  property  have  yon  f 

Answer.  I  have  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  I  have  about  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
little  and  big.  I  have  an  ox-team,  and  in  the  lot  of  cattle  there  are  seven  milk  cows 
under  growth  ;  with  the  oxen,  I  reckon  there  is  over  twenty ;  I  don't  know  exactly ; 
I  never  paid  attention  to  the  number. 

Question.  What  else  have  you  f 

Answer.  I  have  com,  and  fodder,  and  hogs. 

Question.  Have  you  any  cotton  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  cotton  is  for  this  year  previous ;  we  didn't  plant  but  little 
cotton  this  year.  We  had  a  very  fine  croi)  plauted,  and  was  going  over  it,  when  this 
last  raid  happened  at  my  house ;  but  my  children  were  about  to  leave  me,  and  I  lost 
my  crop.  It  was  over  a  month  and  a  half  before  I  could  get  them  back  to  the  field, 
and  at  last  the  principal  part  of  my  crox>  got  lost.  I  had  to  go  with  the  boys  like 
they  were  little  babies — they  had  had  such  a  narrow  escape.  They  would  not  stay  in 
the  field.  I  have  lost  my  crop  entirely — pretty  much;  and  it  isn't  worth  while,  gen- 
tlemen, for  me  to  stay.  I  am  a  hard-working  man,  and  I  love  what  I  have  worked 
and  earned,  but  I  declare  I  can't  stay  with  no  satisfaction.    It  isn't  worth  while. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  Where  do  you  think  of  going  to  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  where.  I  had  a  notion  of  going  to  Kansas,  if  I  could  make 
the  rifiie  and  get  there.  If  I  could  aid  myself  enough,  and  go  right  away,  I  would  go 
to  Kansas. 

Question.  Do  the  other  colored  people  down  there  feel  as  you  do  f 

Ansxcer.  I  believe  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  fixing  to  go. 

Question.  Are  they  afraid  to  stay  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  peace  in  the  neighborhood — no,  not  a  bit.  They  can't 
stay  in  peace.  There  is  another  family  of  people  have  land  there  also,  as  well  as  I 
have,  and  they  are  fixing  now  as  hard  as  they  can  to  get  off;  and  as  to  my  part,  now 
since  this  thing  last  night,  I  never  expect  to  put  my  foot  on  my  premises  again.  When 
these  people  find  I  have  been  up  hero,  they  will  kill  me,  if  they  have  to  waylay  around 
the  crack  of  the  fences,  or  in  the  bush,  to  do  it. 

Question.  You  are  afraid  now,  having  testified,  to  go  baok,  after  having  stated  what 
you  have  stated  here  f 
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Answer,  No ;  that  don't  make  me  afraid.  I  don't  go  away  to  co  back ;  and  then  after 
meeting  that  difficulty  last  night,  a  dozen  people  got  that  suhpcena;  they  conldu't 
make  it  out,  but  thoy  have  now  got  it  all  over  the  county,  all  over  the  country  every 
way.  They  couldn't  do  any  more  then  with  it  than  I  could ;  but  if  I  go  home  to-night 
or  to-uforrow,  or  next  day,  ^thcn  they  hear  I  am  at  homo  I  may  lie  out,  but  I  can't  go 
to  my  shop ;  some  of  the  men  will  be  shooting  at  me,  kiUing  mo  fur  what  f  for  my 
rights. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  What  neighborhood  do  you  live  in  ? 

Ansicer.  Tompkinsville. 

Question,  Do  you  live  in  the  town  of  Tompkinsville  T 

Answer,  One  mile  from  Tompkinsville,  right  on  the  Mississippi  road,  west  of  Tomp- 
kinsville— the  first  plantation. 

Question,  You  say  you  know  some  of  the  party  who  made  the  first  attack  on  your 
house? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Who  were  thoy  f 

Answer,  Jim  Thornton  was  one.  Tommy  Crout  was  another. 

Question,  Who  was  the  other  ? 

Answer,  George  Fluker;  he  lives  in  Sumter. 

Question,  Whore  does  Thornton  live  ? 

Ansica\  Thornton  ?  I  really  can't  tell  whether  he  lives  in  Sumter  or  Choctaw.  It 
is  in  Pelham  beat.  He  has  been  teucliing  a  school.  I  think  ho  is  keeping  a  store  now. 
"Whether  it  is  in  Sumter  or  Choctaw,  I  can't  tell.  It  is  near  the  line,  and  I  don't  re- 
member where  the  line  runs.    It  makes  a  near  division  there  somewhere. 

Question,  Where  does  Tommy  Crout  live  ? 

Answer,  He  lives  close  to  Morris  Dunn,  right  on  the  big  Mississippi  road ;  yon  may 
say  one  mile  this  side  of  Morris  Dunn's. 

Question,  On  the  same  road  you  live  on  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  we  all  live  on  the  same  road. 

Question,  How  far  from  you  t 

Answer,  About  seven  miles  from  me,  where  Crout  lives. 

Qttestion,  Toward  Mississippi  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  when  I  hear  from  my  family  again. 
If  the  house  is  burned  up,  or  the  corn-crib,  just  on  account  of  this  subpcena. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Was  this  man  Gilmore,  you  said  you  had  a  letter  to,  a  radical  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  A  known  radical? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  He  used  to  live  in  Choctaw,  did  he  not  f  • 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  used  to  live  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  How  do  they  speak  about  the  radicals  up  in  Choctaw  County? 

Answer,  Very  rough.  Last  April  court  they  couldn't  carry  on  court  for  the  demo- 
crats. They  shot  in  the  house  and  shot  through  the  house  or  probate  office,  and  the 
judge  shut  the  door,  and  they  shot  twice,  I  think,  against  the  door.  In  the  evening, 
just  before  court  adjourned,  they  raised  a  great  row,  and  the  judge  sent  out  and  com- 
manded peace.  Nobody  could  do  nothing.  Nobody  knew  who  it  was,  and  it  was  never 
stopped ;  and  next  morning  the  jury  list  was  called,  and  they  were  oil  summoned  and 
went  in,  and  he  adjourned  court,  and  there  has  been  no  court  there  since,  and  they  say 
they  shan't  have  none  until  they  have  it  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  held  any  office  T 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Question,  Have  you  been  a  candidate  for  office  in  that  county  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir,  not  at  all ;  for  nothing  at  all — nothing  more  than  my  legal  vote. 

Question,  Are  there  many  white  radicals  living  in  Choctaw  County  ? 

Ansxcer,  You  can't  find  them.  If  you  were  there,  they  may  teU  you;  but  they 
wouldn't  tell  anybody  else.    There  is  mighty  few  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Were  you  in  town  when  the  court  acyoumed  ? 
Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  the  petty  Jury. 

By  the  Chairacan  :     , 
Question,  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  Jury  and  tell  of  these  raids  upon  your  boose  f 
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Answer.  I  had  an  affidavit  made,  and  certified  it. 

Question,  Was  any  uotico  ever  takea  of  it — anybody  ever  arrested  T 

Answer.  Not  a  one. 

By  Mr.  Bl.uij  : 

Question.  Whom  did  you  make  the  affidavit  before  f 
Answer.  Before  Wesley  Johnson,  the  squire. 

Question.  You  were  never  summoned  before  the  grand  jury  t    You  went  up  and  com- 
plained? 
Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  But  were  never  summoned  there  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  grand  jury  since  this  attack  on  your  house? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  No  ^rand  jury  has  sat  since  then  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  a  word  said. 

Bv  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  There  has  been  a  grand  jury,  has  there  not  f 

Answa'.  Thoy  tried  to  have  one,  but  they  adjourned  court  again.   I  suppose  the  granA 
jury  had  a  session  among  themselves;  but  there  was  no  judge. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  say  Wesley  Johnson  is  a  squire  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  be  issue  any  warrants  for  the  parties? 

Answer.  He  did. 

Question.  Bring  them  up  before  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  ho  never  fetched  any  one  at  all. 

Question.  Were  auy  arrested  ? 

Answer.  They  never  arrested  none. 

Question.  Did  you  make  the  affidavit  against  Thornton  and  Tommy  Ccout  ai 
George  Fluker  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Those  are  the  parties  you  made  the  affidavit  against  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  as  far  as  I  went  ? 

Question.  Where  does  Johnson  live ;  in  Torakinsville  ?  ^ 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  lives  this  side  of  Tomkinsville,  about  six  miles  right  south  of  thx:^  ^ 
place. 

Question.  Six  miles  north  of  Tomkinsville  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  lives  six  miles  north  of  Tomkinsville. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Do  you  fear  for  the  safety  of  your  family  when  you  are  away  ? 

Answer.  1  hav^  been.    I  have  never  left  home  before,  since,  tiU  I  had  to  come  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  you  were  in  Sumter  County  or  in  Choctaw  Coont^^S 
at  the  time  you  were  beaten  this  morning? 
Answer.  I  was  in  Sumter. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Where  was  the  place  you  first  saw  these  young  men? 

Au steer.  Black's  Blufi*. 

Question.  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  Tombigbee  ? 

Answer.  It  is  on  this  side. 

Question.  Just  as  you  cross  the  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  coming  up  the  river.    The  road  sets  about  as  far  from  the  — 
the  liouso  sets  east  of  the  road,  and  the  river  the  other  side. 

Question.  How  far  is  Black's  Bluff  east  of  here  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  exactly ;  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles ;  it  may  be  a  little  far- 
ther than  that. 

Question.  Where  do  these  men,  Charlie  Bran  and  Morris  Dunn,  live  ? 

Answer.  Charlie  Bran  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pclham. 

Question.  In  Choctaw  County  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  the  other  man  ? 
^  Answer.  Ho  lives  right  on  the  big  Mississippi  road,  seven  miles  from  Tomkinsville, 
right  west  of  Tomkinsville ;  right  on  the  big  Mississippi  road. 

Q,uestion.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  with  them  there  last  night? 

Answer.  It  appeared  like  there  were  three  or  four.    I  couldn't  tell  how  many  there 
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were.  I  saw,  I  kaow,  two  out  of  doors,  and  from  the  talk  it  looked  like  there  was 
three  or  four  in  the  house,  apparently. 

Question.  They  were  all  awake,  and  talking  were  they  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Only  these  two  men  followed  you  ? 

Answer.  Just  these  two  followed  me,  that  I  saw. 

Question.  Neither  of  them  could  read  the  letter  f 

Ansicer.  They  could  not  read  it.  They  read  a  little  of  the  print.  They  say,  "  I  see 
here  where  you  are  commanded ;  what  is  that  to  do,  sir!"  I  told  them  I  didn't  know. 
Ho  says, "  Yes,  you  do  know  ;"  apd  I  said  1  didn't.  He  says, "  You  tell  a  lie,"  and  you 
know  I  did  know  sure  enough.  I  had  got  a  gentleman  to  read  it  for  me,  and  I  was  on 
my  way  hero  then,  to  get  here  in  peace,  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Was  it  then  daylight  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  was  about  4  o'clock.  I  staid  a  good  ways  from  here,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  here  in  time.    The  subpcDua  called  me  hope  at  10  o'clock. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Ten  o'clock  to-day  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  They  could  not  read  f 

Answer.  If  they  could  they  made  a  mighty  had  out  of  it.  If  they  could  have  read  it 
they  could  have  told  where  I  was  going  to,  hut  I  wouldn't  tell  'em ;  though  they  beat 
me  unmercifully,  I  wouldn't  tell.  If  they  had  the  paper  in  their  hands  and  could  not 
read  it,  I  wouldn't  tell  'em.    If  they  had  shot  me  I  wouldn't  have  told  Vm. 

Question.  Was  it  dark?    Was  that  the  reason  they  could  not  read  it? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  dark.  The  moon  gave  light.  They  had  a  light  then  ;  they 
had  a  good  light;  and  that  was  all  I  could  ever  hear  them  say,  "I  see  that  you  are. 
commanded,'^  and  that  was  about  as  much  as  they  could  make  out. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  they  have  a  torch-light  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  matches.  They  always  carry  matches  with  them,  and 
JQst  as  they  kill  a  man  they  build  a  tire  right  on  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Is  that  the  reason  they  carry  the  matches  ? 

Answer.  I  reckon  so  ;  they  use  them  that  way. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  ?    Did  you  ever  see  them  use  them  that  way  T 

Answer.  I  never  saw  them  do  it ;  but  I  heanl  when  they  killed  Mike  Dunn,  they 
struck  a  match  aud  built  a  fire  on  him,  and  it  seems  very  reasonable  for  men  to  use 
them  in  that  way. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  engaged  in  the  killing  of  Abe  Lyon  t 

Answer.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir,  exactly  how  many.  They  never  were  known.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  sixty  men.  They  shot  forty-six  balls  through  him,  and  cut  his 
head  off  nearly. 

Question.  You  were  not  at  home  on  the  22d  of  April,  the  second  time  they  came  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  not  recognize  any  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Your  wife  did  not  f 

Answer.  My  boys  did.  There  was  a  couple  of  Irishmen  ;  they  got  them,  and  started 
to  jail  with  them,  and  they  got  away  from  them. 

Question.  Two  Irishmen  were  caught  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    They  convicted  them  there,  in  Tompkinsville,  before  the  squire. 

Question.  Before  what  squire  ? 

Anstcer.  Squire  Canon  Johnson. 

Question.  Your  children  recognized  them  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qtiestion.  They  didn't  recognize  any  others  T 

Answfiv.  No,  sir,  they  didn't  know  any  others. 

Quesiion.  What  were  their  names  1 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  their  names ;  I  never  heard  their  names  called. 

Question.  Were  any  of  these  men  disguised  that  were  there  the  second  time  T 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  understand  not. 

Question.  Of  those  men  who  came  to  your  house  in  February,  how  many  were  there! 

Answer.  There  were  seven. 

Question.  You  only  knew  three  of  them  t 
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Answer,  Only  three  of  them. 

Question,  Tou  saw  the  others? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  I  met  them  right  in  the  road. 

Question.  In  disguise  Y 

Answer.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Question.  You  are  pretty  certain  about  the  three  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  certain  of  the  three. 

Question,  You  say  these  people  always  came  from  toward  the  west  f 

Answer.  Always  came  from  toward  the  west.    Sunday  night  before  last 

Question.  What  is  the  name  of  your  neighbor  Williams  T 

Ansicer.  Billy  Williams. 

Question.  He  lives  adjoining  you  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  What  were  you  going  to  say  about  Sunday  night  before  last  ? 

Answer,  They  came  in  a  parcel  there  then.  We  didn't  know  where  they  did  com© 
from.  They  never  did  any  damage.  The  boys  followed  them  up  pretty  close.  They 
lay  out  there  at  night,  you  know.  That  was  Sunday  night  before  last.  They  came  to  the 
house,  and  when  they  were  getting  over  the  fence,  some  of  them  saw  them  before  they 
got  over  the  fence.  They  had  whistled,  and  there  was  one  outside,  and  they  went  a  little 
farther  down,  and  some  of  them  hallooed  before  they  got  over  the  fence  ;  and  they  got 
out  of  the  way.  We  saw  them  on  their  horses.  We  headed  them  on  the  big  road,  and. 
they  took  right  across  the  woods,  and  I  don't  know  where  they  went  to. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Were  they  in  disguise  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  know  them  ? 

Anstcer.  1  didn't  know  any  one  of  them.    The  moon  shone,  but  you  couldn't  sec  ex,^ 
actly  who  they  were.    And  we  didn't  see  who  they  were.    They  had  their  guns.    Tha 
was  Sunday  night — last  Sunday  week. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  Do  you  say  they  are  out  every  night  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  colored  people  are  out  all  the  time ;  but  they  are  not  out  eve 
night ;  we  don't  know  when  they  come. 

Question.  You  are  out  on  the  watch  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  out  on  the  watch,  and  we  have  done  got  tired  of  it.    It'scomln 
cold  weather  now,  and  I  tell  you  we  can't  stand  it  another  winter. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  say  that  the  democrats  there  told  you  if  you  would  vote  the  domocrati 
ticket,  they  would  protect  you  ? 

Anstper.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 

Question,  Who  told  you  so  f 

Answer.  Old  Colonel   James  and  old  man  Robinson  said  if  we  would  all  turn  i 
and  all  vote  the  democratic  ticket  we  would  be  protected,  and  there  woiild  be  no  mo: 
shooting;  they  could  stop  it;  and  we  could  lie  in  our  houses  and  sleep,  and  kick  up 
our  heels  as  much  as  we  please  ;  but  I  tell  you  it  looks  like  it  comes  mighty  slow. 

Question.  When  did  they  tell  you  so  t 

Answer.  It  was  along — I  signed  the  democratic — I  don't  know  what  you  may 
call — something  or  other ;  he  wrote  a  card,  and  told  me  if  I  would  sign  that  card 
the  Ku-Klux  would  let  me  alone.  I  signed  the  card.  I  never  touched  the  pen,  but  he 
touched  the  x>en ;  he  did  it  for  me,  and  told  me  to  go  home  and  sleep  as  much  as  I 
pleased  ;  and  I  haven't  slept  yet,  and  it  don't  look  like  there  was  much  protection. 
And  I  have  never  voted  one,  and  I  never  expect  to.  I  am  going  to  leave.  If  I  can't  live 
honest  and  Just  and  right  here,  I  am  going  where  I  can,  if  I  go  naked  in  the  world. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Where  do  Colonel  James  and  Peter  Robinson  live — in  TomkinsviUe  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  Colonel  James  lived  about  three  miles  from  TomkinsviUe,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Pelham,  on  the  south  side  of  the  direct  road  from 
Pelham  down  to  TomkinsviUe. 

Question,  Mr.  Robinson  is  near  Pelham  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
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/  Livingston,  Alabama,  October  31, 1871. 

WILLIAM  H.  MAGUIRE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qitestian.  i'oa  are  depaty  sergeantratrarms  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
attendance  upon  this  committee  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Please  to  look  at  this  envelope,  and  state  whether  that  is  in  your  hand- 
writing, [submitting  the  envelope  produced  by  the  witness  Robert  Fullerlove.] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Question.  Read  it  to  the  committee. 

Answer.  I  issued  a  subpoena  for  this  man,  and  inclosed  it  in  the  envelope,  and  gave 
it  to  a  colored  man  to  give  to  him,  and  indorsed  on  the  back,  "  Bring  the  within  with 
you." 

Question.  Road  the  superscription. 

Answer.  "  Robert  Fullerlove ;  bring  the  within  with  you."  That  meant  the  subpcena  1 
sent  him. 

Question.  You  inclosed  a  snbpcena  for  Robert  Fullerlove? 

Ansirer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  person  now  present  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  with  instructions  for  him  to  return  the  subpoena  with  him. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  October  31, 1871. 
BENJAMIN  F.  HERR  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  being  called  at  the  instance  of  the  minority,  I  will  ask 
General  Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Bi^iR : 

Question.  Captain  Herr,  please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Answer.  Livingston,  Sumter  County,  Alabama.  I  hardly  know  what  my  occupation 
at  present  is.    I  have  been  an  editor  and  publisher  until  within  a  month  or  two. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  f 

Answer.  Since  1865.    I  located  here  after  the  suiTcnder,  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

Question.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Answer,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    I  was  raised  there. 

Question.  Did  you  come  immediately  from  Pennsylvania  heref 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  I  removed  to  Missouri  in  1853,  and  resided  there  until  1861. 

Question.  You  say  you  have  lived  in  this  county  since  the  surrender  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  please  give  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  immediately  after  the  surrender  f 

Anstra:  Its  financial,  or  social  condition,  or  Iwth  ? 

Question.  Both. 

Answer.  Immediately  after  the  surrender  the  condition  of  the  country  was  somewhat 
unsettled,  from  the  absence  of  any  established  form  of  government,  but  peaceful. 
Financially,  it  was  prostrate.  There  was  no  one  had  any  money,  within  my  knowledge. 
There  was  some  cotton  owne<l  in  the  country,  but  the  facilities  for  shipment  at  the 
time  were  such  that  it  could  not  readily  be  disposed  of,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
there  was  any  money  in  the  country. 

Question.  Was  the  cotton  found  in  the  country  j)retty  generally  seized  by  the 
Government  ? 

Answei'.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  that  recognized  as  confederate  cotton,  and  belonged 
to  the  Government.  A  large  portion  of  the  balance,  however,  was  taken  from  the 
country  by  cotton  gatherers  who  were  through  here. 

Question.  Who  pretended  to  be  representing  the  Government  ? 

Anstcer.  They  so  represented  themselves.  That  is  all  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of 
them.  In  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  absence  of  stock,  that  had  been  created 
by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  inadequacy  of  farming  implements,  and  the 
general  prostration,  rendered  the  condition  still  worse  than  it  would  have  been  through 
the  absence  of  ready  money. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  blacks  here  at  that  time  f 

Answer.  It  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  whites,  except  that  they  had  no  cotton 
or  any  other  available  property.  • 

Question.  What  were  the  relations  between  the  two  races  T 

Anstcer.  At  that  time  they  were  very  amicable  and  kind.  I  remember  the  day  that 
a  Federal  officer  made  proclamation  of  their  emancipation  to  them  here  in  the  court 
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square,  and  advised  all  such  as  conld  to  remain  for  the  present  year  at  least  with 
their  former  owners  or  employes,  even  if  they  shonld  get  nothing  but  their  food  and 
clothing,  until  they  should  have  time  to  look  about  them  and  make  other  provision 
for  themselves ;  that  as  to  such  as  could  not,  or  were  not  desirous  to  remain,  but 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  their  freedom,  the  Government  could  not  permit  them 
to  become  charges  on  the  public,  but  they  could  go  with  this  officer,  and  would  be  put 
to  employment  on  plantations  in  Louisiana.  That  was  the  informartion  given  by 
Captain  Smith.  Comparatively  few  of  them,  however,  went  with  them.  Most  of 
them  remained. 

Question,  Do  you  know  any  facts  illustrating  the  good  feeling  between  the  black 
and  whites  at  that  time  ? 

Ansicer.  There  were  many  instances  just  in  connection  with  what  I  have  said.  I  re- 
member very  well  one  illustration  tbat  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time. 
I  had  never  been  a  slave-holder  myself.  Most  of  the  negroes  of  families,  w^omeu  and 
children,  were  brought  here  in  the  wagons  of  their  former  owners.  Among  the  rest  I 
remember  one  family  brought  by  Mr.  Socrates  Parker,  a  man  and  wife,  and  I  think 
seven  children,  most  of  them  small ;  aud  the  husband  insisted  upon  going,  his  wife 
pleading  with  him  very  hard,  but  it  had  no  effect,  and  finally  Mr.  Parker  came  by  and 
told  her  to  let  him  go  if  he  wanted  to ;  that  she  was  better  without  him  ;  as  for  her  and 
the  children,  they  could  get  in  the  wagou  and  go  home  again,  and  while  he  had  any- 
thing they  should  not  want,  aud  they  did  so.  Some  time  atter  that  the  negroes  in  town 
here  organized  what  they  called  a  benevolent  association  among  themselves.  They 
w^ere  in  the  habit  of  inviting  white  gentlemen  of  the  place  to  meet  with  them,  and  to 
address  them.  They  felt  a  desire  to  be  informed,  &c.  As  another  instance,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding 4th  of  July  they  got  up  a  barbecue,  to  which  they  invited  their  w  bite  friends, 
and  they  joined  in  with  them  aud  had  a  very  good  dinner  and  speeches  among  them- 
selves, &c.  The  whites  participated  in  that.  They  had  a  flag  presentation,  amon^ 
other  things.  That  is  merely  an  index  to  the  general  feeling  jirevailiug  between  them, 
at  the  time. 

Question.  What  was  the  length  of  time  that  this  condition  of  affairs  existed  ? 

Answer.  Well,  it  existed,  without  any  perceptible  change  to  me,  until  about  tho 
spring  of  1867. 

Question.  Was  there  any  cause  which  produced  this  change,  known  to  you  ? 

Answer.  The  only  noticable  cause  was  the  influx  of  some  people,  generally  called- 
cari)et-baggers,  who  came  in  and  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  negroes,  and  organ- 
izecl  what  they  called  a  Uniou  League.  From  that  time  the  blacks  became  more  re- 
served, showed  no  disposition  to  mingle  with  the  whites,  or  have  them  perform  any  oflices 
for  them.  Their  benevolent  association,  shortly  after  that,  bursted  up,  and  there  was 
no  opi)ortunity  for  them  to  mingle  together  afterwards.  Previous  to  that  time  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  whit<3  friends  here  for  advice  or  counsel.  They 
did  so  ou  me  frequently  in  my  office,  but  after  that  time  there  was  an  end  to  all  that 

Question.  Was  this  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  League  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  time  I  speak  of— my  recollection  is,  in  the  spring  or  early  part 
of  summer,  1867. 

Question.  How  did  they  deport  themselves  immediately  after  the  formation  of  this 
League  f    What  was  their  bearing  toward  the  people  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  particular  difference  manifested  other  than  that  I  have  spoken 
of,  until  toward  midsummer,  or  about  the  time  the  registration  of  voters  was  had. 
They  then  appeared  to  become  more  active ;  had  frequent  processions  in  the  streets, 
carrying  arms.  It  seemed  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  military  organ- 
ization. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  whites  at  that  time,  while  these  Leagues 
were  being  formed  f 

Answer.  It  had  created  very  considerable  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 
There  had  been  quite  violent  demonstrations  made.  The  League  met  in  town  fre- 
quently, aud  the  members  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  with  their  arms,  and  re- 
maining until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  they  beguu  talking  very  boldly  about  what 
they  proposed  to  do,  and  what  they  could  do.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  drilling  at 
night,  having  military  drills  as  well  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county  as  about  here. 
In  fact,  there  was  not  so  much  of  it  here  as  there  was  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  volleys  fired  off  in  the  streets  after  bed-time,  and,  altogether, 
it  created  an  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  knowing  the  influence  that  certain  men 
had  over  them,  and  the  prejudice,  or  hatred,  you  might  say,  excited  against  the 
whites.  That  alarm  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  men  were  very  timid  about  leaving 
their  homes  at  night,  or  being  abscut  from  home  over  night. 

Question.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  spirit  inanifested  in  the  League? 

Answer.  1  have. 

Question.  W^ill  you  state  to  the  committee  what  you  know  about  that  f 

Answer,  I  know  that  speeches  were  made  in  the  League  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  blacks  against  ihe  whites;  that  speeches  were  made  endeavoring  to  im- 
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pre«8  upon  tbem  the  fact  that  they  need  pay  no  regard  to  the  feelings  or  interests  of 
the  whites ;  tliat  their  firist  allegiance  was  to  the  League,  and  that  they  must  obey 
my  orders  emanating  from  the  League  ;  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  punishment 
if  they  disobeyed  or  disregarded  the  orders  of  the  League  or  its  officers.  I  have  heard 
5U0  niember,  a  prominent  member  of  it,  state  in  the  League  that  he  had  that  day  called 
I  white  man  a  liar  on  the  street ;  that  he  did  it  with  impunity,  and  would  do  it 
igain ;  that  if  any  member  of  the  League  disregarded  its  orders,  or  proved  recreant  to 
its  obligation,  he  was  "  in  fayor  of  bringing  his  head  right  to  the  block."  Those  were 
iis  words. 

Question.  Who  were  the  leaders  in  this  League  here  f 

Ansirer,  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  a  black  man,  John  W.  Little,  was  president,  but 
lardly  a  leader.  A  white  man,  named  Daniel  Price,  was,  I  think,  the  moving  spirit. 
There  was  a  man  named  B.  F.  Rolfe ;  another,  I  believe,  G.  W.  Hayes. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  these  men — these  three  men  you  have  named  ? 

Ansiver.  I  was  going  to  add  that,  among  the  blacks,  the  leading  spirit  was  Greorg^  W. 
Houston.    It  was  he  who  used  the  language  I  have  spoken  of. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  else  said  at  that  time,  that  you  remember,  'of  that 
character  f 

Anstcer.  I  heard  a  great  deal  said,  but  this  is  about  the  general  character  of  it.  Much 
>f  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  political  affairs.  At  one  meeting,  that  I 
•einember  very  well,  and  at  the  meeting  at  which  this  language  wtus  made  use  of,  it 
raa  for  the  imrpose  of  nominating  a  ticket  to  be  supported  at  the  ensuing  election, 
rhere  was  somewhat  of  a  division  in  nominating  candidates,  for  probate  judge  par- 
icularly. 

Question.  Give  us  some  account  of  these  men  as  you  knew  them  here — Price,  Rolfe, 
ind  Hays. 

Answer.  Mr.  Price  came  here,  I  think,  in  1866,  and  taught  a  colored  school.  He  ex- 
ited no  particular  remark  or  observation  for  some  time,  m  fact  not  until  the  organiza- 
ion  of  this  League.  We  kntjw  nothing  of  his  previous  character  at  the  time.  He 
>oarde4  in  a  family  of  blacks,  and  his  associations  were  with  them  altogether ;  but 
lobody  cared  about  that.  Subsequently  his  character  became  very  overbearing.  He 
eemcd  to  have  almost  absolute  control  over  the  negroes  during  the  existence  of  the 
icague,  and  was  known  to  have  made  various  threats,  one  of  which  he  made  to  the 
oroner,  at  that  time  acting  sheriff;  that  in  a  certain  event,  he  had  ordered  the  ne- 
;roes  to  town ;  that  there  would  be  2,000,  perhaps  2,500  present ;  that  if  anything 
ras  done  or  any  interference  there,  he  would  harangue  these  negroes ;  and  if  he  did, 
le  would  not  give  fifty  cents  for  the  town.  He  made  other  declarations  of  much  the 
ame  character.  After  the  election,  some  time  before  he  left  this  place,  but  for  some 
ime  previous,  he  had  been  quite  inactive,  took  very  little  part,  and  was  rather  gaiu- 
Qg  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  Since  he  left,  we  learned  from  a  Mr.  Clurk,  who 
4  a  citizen  of  Wetumpka,  in  this  State,  from  which  place  Price  came  hen.^,  that  he 
ad  when  a  mere  boy  been  convicted  of  larceny  and  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary ; 
hat  during  the  war  Governor  Gill  Shorter  pardoned  him.  This,  of  course,  I  stat«  as 
oming  froih  Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  gentle- 
lan  who  seems  to  stand  well  in  the  community.  I  think  he  was  sergeant-at-arms  of 
lie  last  house  of  representatives. 

Question.  Of  this  State  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Well,  who  was  Rolfe  ? 

Anawei'.  Rolfe  I  knew  nothing  of  until  he  came  here.  He  and  Hays  both  came  here 
s  employes  of  Mr.  Barker,  a  coach-maker  of  this  place.  My  attention  was  not  drawn 
3  them  particularly  until  their  active  part  in  the  League  and  all  assemblages  of  ne- 
roes  attracted  my  attention.  They  were  both  dissipated  men.  Their  habits  were 
ad.  Rolfe  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  and  election,  and  I  think  he  had  a 
lace  on  the  ticket.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Barker  until,  I  think,  on  one 
ccasion  Mr.  Barker  discovered  him  in  bed  with  his  negro  cook,  and  drove  him  off. 
[e  disappeared  soon  afterward,  and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him.  Hays  seemed 
)  be  an  associate  of  his;  they  were  always  together;  they  exerted  a  great  inilu- 
jce  over  the  negroes.  He  remarked  to  me  that  he  did  not  care  a  damn  about  the 
igger ;  that  there  was  going  to  be  money  made  out  of  them,  and  he  was  going  to 
ave  his  share.  I  have  heard  he  made  the  same  remark  to  others.  I  remember  on  the 
ote  on  the  adox)tion  of  the  constitution  the  voting  was  confined  to  two  precincts,  this 
ad  Gainesville,  or  probably  at  Gaston ;  I  am  not  postive.  He  was  at  the  Gainesville 
oil,  and  returned  one  night  probably  about  10  o'clock.  He  came  into  an  office  nearly 
jiposite.  Some  of  us  were  sitting  in  the  office  by  the  fire,  waiting  to  hear  something 
om  the  election.  Ho  came  in  and  remarked  "  I  will  be  damned  if  I  didn't  think  I 
as  some  at  cheating,  but  those  fellows  up  there  could  cheat  the  eyes  out  of  me."  He 
jferred  to  some  of  his  opponents  running  on  the  same  ticket.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
le  State  senate,  and  he  virtually  that  night  gave  up  the  contest.  He  expressed  him- 
If  disgusted  that  he  could  not  hold  his  own  with  them.    After  that  election  some 
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time,  I  cannot  remember  distinctly  how  long  exactly,  he  seemed  to  have  qnit  politics, 
and  I  vras  told  he  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  gentleman  living  a  few 
miles  from  town  to  engage  in  planting.  The  gentleman  placed  him  in  possession  of  tea 
hales  of  cotton  to  take  to  Mobile  to  sell,  the  proceeds,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  purchasing  supplies  for  the  intended  farm.  The  cotton  was  sold,  bat 
there  has  been  nothing  heard  of  Mr.  Hays  since.    He  did  not  come  back. 

Queslion.  Who  was  the  candidate  at  that  election  for  probate  judge  f 

Answer.  A  Mr.  Lane,  from  Ohio. 

Queaiion.  What  became  of  him  f 

Answer,  He  left  shortly  after  the  election.    He  went  to  Ohio. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  from  him  after  he  left  f 

Anmcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  a  letter  from  him — a  letter  he  wrote — not  after  he  got  to 
Ohio,  but  a  letter  ho  wrote  from  Demopolis,  on  the  eve  of  his  starting. 

Question.  Have  you  got  that  letter  with  you  f 

Anstcer.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  with  me. 

Question.  We  would  like  you  to  just  read  that  letter. 

[The  witness  produces  a  printed  slip.] 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  you  compared  it  with  the  original  t 

Answer.  I  did,  sir.  I  was  publishing  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  and  had  the  orig- 
inal in  my  possession. 

Question.  Were  you  acquainted  with  his  handwriting  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  it  frequently ;  I  had  done  work  for  him  in  the  office, 
and  knew  the  letter  to  be  written  by  him ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  haviag 
seen  his  writing  before,  I  would  say  it  was  written  by  him.  Further  than  that  I 
could  not  say,  of  course. 

Mr.  Blair"  Read  the  letter. 

The  Witness.  It  is  as  follows : 

"  Demopolis,  Alabama,  February  16, 1868. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  my  goods  at  the  depot,  ready  fer  transportation  to  the  Cin.  Cin.f 
Ohio.  I  received  a  statement  of  your  account,  and  have  made  arrangements  to  have 
paid.  I  sold  some  goods  to  Bob  Reede,  and  he  will  pay  Dr.  Erwin  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  doctor  will  pay  you.  I  regret  going,  though  I  cannot  do  anything  here.  The 
failure  to  ratify  the  constitution  will  maKe  my  election  to  the  office  of  probate  judge 
of  no  account  for  the  present,  though  I  think  we  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  conni- 
tions  of  some  kind  that  will  give  security  to  the  colored  people,  and  protect  them  in. 
their  rights.  Burton  will  go  to  Washington  on  Monday  next  to  lay  the  case  before 
Congress.    At  a  meeting  held  here  last  night  this  was  agreed  on. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  the  cause,  and  may  go  on  with  him,  or  meet  him  there.  TelL 
my  colored  friends  that  I  will  continue  to  work  for  them  when  I  get  my  family  fixed^ 
in  a  home  iu  the  North,  where  they  can  have  good  health.  The  doctor  will  pay  my 
share  for  the  tickets  used  in  the  late  election.  Tell  George  Houston  to  work  away,  and 
if  times  got  too  hot  here  to  let  me  know  and  I  will  get  him  a  place  in  the  North.  I 
thank  the  colored  people  for  their  universal  support,  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot 
serve  them  in  the  capacity  of  probate  judge. 

"Had  the  constitution  been  ratified  I  would  now  been  with  my  family  iu  Livingston. 
Tell  Kirklaud  to  send  me  the  Messenger  to  my  oddress,  at  Mid'dleton,  Ohio,  for  three 
mouths,  and  pleiise  send  the  Journal  to  the  same  address  for  the  same  time.  I  wUl 
send  the  money  on  receipt  of  paper.  Please  send  me,  to  Middleton,  the  result  of  the 
late  election  in  Sumter  County.  Take  good  care  of  the  *  dear  ones/  and  write  me  occa- 
sionally, but  when  you  write  don't  mention  the  *dear  ones,*  for  it  might  be  opened  by 
some  one  besides  myself. 

"  Wishing  you  a  good  time,  and  that  you  will  make  plenty  of  money,  I  will  close. 

"  I  may  go  West  some  time  this  summer,  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City. 

"  Make  all  apologies  to  the  darkies  for  my  leaving,  and  oblige.  If  anything  comes 
un  that  will  benefit  you  I  will  let  you  know.  You  will  hear  from  me  from  Middleton, 
Oiiio,  soon.    I  will  leave  by  railroad  on  Monday. 

"  Hoping  all  is  well,  I  remain,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

«  TOBIAS  LANE. 

"  My  respects  to  George  Houston,  Price,  and  other  friends. 

"  Mr.  John  B.  Cecil,  lAvingstony  Alabama.** 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.    What  do  you  know  of  the  general  character  of  this  George  Houston  T 
Answer.  His  general  character,  previous  to  his  identification  with  the  League,  was 
very  fair.    He  was  a  negro  who  commanded  the  respect  of  the  white  people  to  proba- 
bly as  great  an  extent  as  any  other  negro  in  the  county.    After  that,  however,  and 
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kfler  ho  was  made  an  oflSccr  of  registration  more  particnlarl^,  he  became  very  domi- 
lecring  and  turbulent ;  bo  much  so  that  his  former  friends  retused  to  rect>j;niz6"him,or 
o  have  any  intercourse  with  him,  except,  probably,  one  or  two  of  the  «>ld  family  to 
vhich  ho  used  to  belong.  He  was  known  to  have  made  threats  on  two  or  more  occa- 
ions  that  if  opposition  was  offered  to  their  programme  or  their  desires,  the  town 
rould  bo  laid  in  ashes,  and  he  made  that  declaration  to  Captain  J.  W.  Monette,  who 
ras  town  marshal.  Captain  Monette  told  me  so,  and  others  told  me  the  threat  liad 
>een  made  in  their  hearing.  He  was  heard  to  remark  frequently  that  he  could  crook 
inger  as  quick  as  an}'  other  man  ;  and  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  lot  know  when  they 
rere  ready.  The  interpretation  of  that  referred  to  pulling  a  trigger,  as  was  understood 
general  ly. 

Qutsliort.  You  have  spoken  of  his  expressions  in  the  League.  Do  you  know  of  any 
lissatisfaction  among  the  colored  members  of  the  League,  at  the  manner  in  which  it 
ras  conducted — with  its  tendency  ? 

Answer.  I  know  of  none  at  all.  After  the  League  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time, 
irobably  in  the  spring  of  1868,  there  were  some  of  the  most  intelligent  negroes  quit  it, 
,nd  published  caixls  with  reference  to  their  quitting. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  about  it  f 

Ansicer.  The  president  of  the  League  was  one  of  those  who  withdrew  and  published 

card.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me.  It  is  in  the  bound  volume  of  my  paper.  The  sub- 
tance  of  it  is  that  he  found  it  was  being  diverted  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
ight  object,  and  instead  of  being  calculated  to  benefit  their  race,  it  was  becoming  a 
leans  for  stirring  up  bad  feeling.  That  was  the  gist  of  the  card.  Ho  made  some  fiir- 
her  remarks  in  reference  to  his  leaving,  and  to  his  being  called  a  traitor  for  leaving. 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  that  man  ? 

Answer.  John  W.  Little.   He  is  now  teaching  a  colored  school. 

Question.  In  this  town  ? 

Answer.  In  this  county,  at  Gainesville.  I  saw  him  yesterday.  He  was  still  teaching 
bere.  Another  one  was  Sydney  or  Sydenham  Porter.  There  was,  as  ho  told  mc,  a 
Teat  de;il  of  hard  feeling  expressed  toward  him  for  leaving.  He  published  a  card 
iso.    I  believe  I  have  that  wifh  me. 

Question.  Let  us  have  it,  if  you  have  it  with  you. 

Answer.  I  did  not  bring  Little's,  because  I  would  have  had  to  m^utilate  my  file  to  have 
one  it.  This  card  was  written  July  18,  1868.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
ress.  I  will  state  that  I  copied  his  card  myself.  The  subject-matter  of  it  was  not 
banged  in  any  respect,  but  the  orthography  was. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  ho  see  it  after  the  change  was  made? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    He  had  it  headed  **  Address  of  Sydenham  Porter."    I  will  read  it: 

"  We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following ;  and,  in  keeping  with  our  roadl- 
ess to  accommodate  well-meaniag  freedmen  at  all  times,  do  so.  We  have  made  such 
orreetions  only  as  wer«  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible : 

"address  of  SYDENHAM  PORTER. 

"  Ladies,  gentlemen,  and  fellow-citizens  :  Our  country  is  what  I  propose  to  talk 
bout  at  this  time.  If  we  think  a  moment,  and  look  around  us,  we  see  our  gin-houses, 
ud  screws,  and  fences,  and  barns  destroyed,  and  nobody  to  build  them  up.  Ruin  and 
ecay  is  on  every  hand. 

"We  must  admit  something  is  wrong.  Why  is  all  this?  Because  we  have  been 
ailed  from  our  regular  duties  to  follow  after  scalawags  and  carpet-bag  politicians,  to 
tie  injury  of  ourselves  and  families.  They  tell  us  they  are  our  friends.  Have  they 
ver  done  anything  for  us  ?  Nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  have  we  over  done  anything 
)r  them  ?  We  elected  them  to  office.  And  did  you  ever  see  one  of  them  that  didn^t 
'ant  office  ?  W^hen  they  saw  the  constitution  was  beaten,  and  they  thought  they 
'ould  not  get  office,  they  went  back  to  their  homes.  We  have  turned  our  backs  on 
aose  that  we  have  been  raised  with,  and  who  support  us,  and  followed  after  strangers 
'ho  done  nothing  for  us.  This  is  the  reason  we  are  no  better  off  to-day,  and  there  is 
jch  a  bad  state  of  things.  The  only  way  for  us  to  get  along  and  do  well  is  to  let 
olitics  alone  and  go  to  work  to  gather  crops  that  are  now  growing,  and  have  some- 
ling  to  live  on.  Politics  is  a  thing  we  know  nothing  about;  ana  if  wo  did,  it  is  a 
nghty  unprofitable  business.  We  are  encouraged  by  a  certain  class  of  people  to  go 
head  w  ith  politics,  because  they  want  to  use  us  to  get  our  votes.  If  we  take  any 
art  in  politics,  let  us  do  it  like  men,  and  not  have  so  much  parade  and  *  to  do*  about 
;.  Let  us  respect  everybody's  opinion,  and  have  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  all, 
jpecially  with  those  who  have  known  us  from  childhood  till  the  present  hour.  They 
re  tho  ones  that  have  helped  and  assisted  us,  and  all  the  money  I  have  made  since  I 
ave  been  free  come  from  them.  We  must  continue  to  livo  together,  and  unless  there 
k  good  feeling  between  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prosper,  make  money  or  a  living. 
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If  we  di^siro  peace  and  prosperity,  let  us  say  or  do  nothing  that  will  stir  had  feeling. 
He  who  looks  back  at  the  past  and  talks  ahout  our  hondage  does  nut  love  peace  and 
harmony.  We  must  look  ahead  and  do  our  duty  in  the  future.  We  must  also  recollect 
if  anybody  is  to  hlamo  for  our  hondage,  it  is  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  the  southern  people  alone. 

"  Then  let  us  let  politics  alone,  go  to  work,  and  cherish  good  and  kind  feeling  toward 
our  old  friends,  and  they  will  continue  our  fiiends:  we  will  thrive  and  prosper.  But 
if  we  do  not  work  and  attend  to  our  business  and  do  our  duty,  but  go  to  public  meet- 
ings all  the  time,  and  stir  up  bad  feelings,  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  country  will 
be  ruined.  I  know  many  that  I  have  talked  with  agree  with  me,  and  I  hope  all  of  us 
will  strive  to  do  for  the  best,  intluenced  by  a  desire  for  peace  and  harmony,  and  a  good 
will  to  all  mankind. 

"  Livingston,  July  18, 1868." 

This  was  written  after  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

QnestioHf  (By  Mr.  Blaih.)  There  has  been  some  testimony  taken  before  this  commit- 
tee iu  reference  to  an  outbreak  or  disturbance  of  a  serious  character  at  Belmont,  in 
this  conuty.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  committee  what  you  know  about  that 
alfair  f 

Auawer,  Personally,  I  do  not  know  anythin;r  about  it.  I  waa  not  there.  I  have  only 
the  accounts  from  others.  I  was  at  the  time  publishing  a  paper  and  was  desirous  of 
furnishing  my  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  it,  and  as  accurate  a  one  as  I  could 
got.  I  hrtve  that  with  me,  written  at  the  time  when  information  was  accessible  and 
everything  was  fresh  in  my  mind.  Independently  of  that  I  could  not  give  more 
than 

Question.  Let  us  have  the  statement  that  you  then  made  ahout  it,  if  it  is  in  the  main, 
as  you  believe,  a  correct  statement,  verified  by  facts  afterwards. 

An8tv€i\  1  will  state  that  my  desire  was  to  procure  as  accurate  information  as  I  could 
on  that  subject ;  and  that  after  it  was  published  I  asked  several  gentlemen  who  were 
there  how  near  I  had  come  to  giving  a  faithful  description.  They  told  me  they 
thought  it  was  about  as  fair  an  account  as  could  bo  given  of  it. 

By  the  Chaiuman: 

Question.  Is  that  in  a^ condensed  a  form  as  you  could  give  the  facts  T 

Ansicer.  It  is,  as  condensed  as  I  could  theu.*^ 

Question.  But  at  this  time  ? 

Answer.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  give  a  connected  account  of  it  at  this  time,  as  I 
had  dismissed  the  aHair  from  my  mind  entirely. 

Mr.  Blair.  This  is  a  statement  of  fact^  which  he  made  at  the  time,  and  which  he 
says  was  verified  before  and  since.  >  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  a  detailed  and  faithful 
statement  of  that  fact.    We  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  statement  of  the  Belmont  a£fair,  if  the  wit- 
ness states  that  his  editorial,  prepared  at  the  time,  expresses  the  facts  as  succinctly  as 
he  can  give  them  now.    I  suppose  nothing  would  be  gained  in  having  that  substituted. 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  would  be  more  succinct,  because  my  memory  is  not  as  fresh 
now  as  it  was  then ;  and  in  giving  it  now  I  would  probably  fail  to  recall  some  things 
that  would  escape  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  I  do  not  want  this  established  as  a  precedent,  hecaase 
it  would  be  a  very  bad  one. 

Mr.  Blair.  Any  witness  has  the  right  to  refer  to  his  own  writing  to  refresh  his  mem- 
ory    Any  comments,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  can  be  left  out ;  we  want  only  the  facts. 

By  Ml'.  Rice  : 

Question.  What  is  the  date  of  it  f 

Ansicei'.  This  is  from  the  Livingston  Journal  of  August  5, 1870.  After  the  introduc- 
tory paragraph,  I  say : 

"  We  have  made  every  effort  to  obtain  such  information  as  wonl^l  enable  us  to  give  a 
full,  connected,  and  impartial  account  of  the  affair  from  its  inciniency,  but,  having  to 
rely  upon  fragmentary  statements  given  by  individuals,  none  or  whom  had  personal 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  wo  can  only  give  such  an  account  as  is  deducible  from  the 
scattering  information  obtained,  giving  prominence  chiefly  to  that  got  from  j^ersoud 
deemed  the  most  reliable. 

*^The  affair  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  agreed  fight  between  McBride  and  Senator 
Jones,  at  Belmont,  iu  June,  and  which  resulted  in  the  whipping  of  Jones,  and  the  con- 
sequent dispei'sing  of  the  political  meeting  then  in  progress.  (A  prominent  I'adical 
ofhcc-holder,  of  this  place,  expressed  to  us  liis  belief  that  Jones  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  ti*ouble.)  Since  that  time,  certain  negi>>es  of  the  neighborhood  have,  on  various 
occasions,  displayed  unusual  hostility  to  the  whites,  and  on  the  25th  July  news  reached 
this  place  that  they  would  hold  a  meeting  at  Belmont,  at  which  Jones  and  the  negro 
representative,  George  Houston,  would  be  present;  and  if  the  whites  presumed  to  in- 
terfere they  would  burn  the  iilace.  A  number  of  young  men  repaired  to  Belmont,  bat 
uo  meeting  was  licld,  nor  was  there  any  disturbance.    A  similar  rumor  reiichod  us  on 
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Friday  last,  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Saturday.  Apprehensive  that  there  might  be  a 
breach  of  the  peace  committed,  the  sheriff  summoned  a  posse  and  repaired  to  Belmont. 
They  found  everything  quiet,  and  most  of  the  party  returned  that  night,  the  sheriff  re- 
maining, however.  During  the  day,  or  night,  some  one  (as  has  been  alleged)  wiiipped 
a  negro.    The  circumstances  attending  this  whipping  we  have  not  been  m>le  to  learn. 

*'But,  at  all  events,  the  party  assaulted,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  law,  busied  him- 
self in  arousing  the  anger  of  his  colored  friends;  and  tue  night  following,  a  number  of 
1  hem,  armed,  collected  at  his  house.  This  fact  excited  apprehensions  of  a  disturbance, 
and  a  small  party  of  whites  took  it  upon  themselves  to  watch  the  preniises.  During 
the  night  one  of  them,  named  Melton,  approached  the  house,  and,  just  as  he  entered 
the  yard,  was  shot  down.  After  falling,  another  volley  was  fired  at  him.  Hoping  to 
escape  further  injury  thereby,  he  feigned  death,  and,' both  parties  believing  ho  was 
dead,  the  one  ceased  firing,  and  the  other  withdrew  and  gave  the  alarm.  On  the  day 
following  (Sunday)  a  number  of  whites  assembled  at  Belmont,  some  of  them  much  ex- 
cited. It  was  finally  determined,  however,  to  proceed  under  duo  process  of  law,  and  a 
Tiarrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  parties  who  had  shot  Melton.  It  was  given  to 
an  officer  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  and  he,  being  fearful  that  the  blacks  might  attack 
him  before  ho  could  make  known  to  them  his  business  and  authority,  declined  exe- 
cuting until  next  day.  A  man  named  Collins,  a  bridge-builder  employed  at  this  place, 
offered  to  execute  the  process  forthwith.  It  was  given  to  him,  and,  accomnanied  by  a 
Bmall  party  of  young  men,  he  set  out.  Arriving  opposite  the  house  in  which  the  ne- 
groes were,  the  party  dismounted  in  the  road,  and  Collins  and  two  or  three  others 
proceeded  towards  the  house.  Just  as  they  entered  the  yard,  Colluis  being  second, 
they  were  fired  on  from  ambush.  Collins  fell  dead,  and  two  of  his  companions  were 
slightly  wounded.  The  arresting  party  returned  the  fire,  but  the  negroes,  having  re- 
loaded, discharged  another  volley,  and  the  whites  retired,  leaving  the  body  of  Collins 
where  he  fell. 

"This  occurrence  added  fuel  to  the  excitement  previously  existing,  and  the  news 
Bpreading,  large  nnmbci-s  of  whites,  from  various  pai*t8  of  the  country,  flocked  to  Bel- 
mont. The  negroes  also  received  re-enforcements,  and  took  position  in  an  almost  im- 
penetrable swamp,  in  the  vicinity. 

•*A  portion  of  the  whites  urged  an  immediate  attack  on  the  negroes;  but  cooler  heads 
assumed  control,  under  authority  of  the  sherkf.  Two  unarmed  men  were  detailed  to 
demand  the  body  of  Collins  of  the  negroes,  but  it  was  w  ith  diflSculty  the  latter  could 
be  induced  to  allow  them  to  approach;  and  when  they  did  so,  and  made  the  demand, 
the  blacks  replied  that  their  leader  had  gone  to  Demopolis,  and  if  they  wanted  Col- 
lins's  body  before  he  returned,  they  ( the  whites)  must  fight  for  it.    This  was  on  Monday. 

**It  now  peemed  that  a  conflict  was  inevitable;  and  the  whites,  their  number  con- 
stantly augmenting,  began  preparations  for  a  determined  attack.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, and  that  want  of  justification  might  not  bo  urged,  another  demand  was  maidefor 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man.  This  time  it  was  surrendered,  with  the  assurance  from 
the  blacks  that  they  only  gave  it  up  *  because  it  smelled  so  bad.'  They  refused  to 
surrender  any  of  his  personal  effects. 

**  The  whites  now  organized  and  prepared  for  a  dislodgment  of  the  blacks  on  the 
next  day,  at  all  hazards,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  sheriff. 

"  It  was  about  noon  on  Wednesday  before  those  in  command  directed  a  forward 
movement,  the  force  having  been  deployed  so  as  to  include  within  its  field  of  action 
all  the  territory  held  by  the  blacks.  But,  as  they  advanced,  no  negroes  were  found — 
they  pushed  on  to  the  river,  but  no  force  was  encountered.  The  blacks  had  (in  view  of 
the  preparations  made,  and  of  which  they  doubtless  had  information;)  concluded  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor;  and  on.the  night  previous,  as  was  subsequently 
ascertained,  had  disbanded  and  fled. 

**  There  being  no  further  necessity  for  their  presence,  the  whites  quietly  dispersed 
and  returned  to  their  homes— some  of  them  no  little  chagrined  because,  as  they  be- 
lieved, time  had  been  consumed  unnecessarily,  and  the  blacks  had  escaped  merited 
punishment  for  their  deeds  of  violence,  and  defiance  of  lawful  authority. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  an  ofiScer  in  discharge  of  his 
duty  has  been  shot  down,  and  the  guilty  parties  are  still  at  large. 

*' These  events,  extending  through  three  or  four  days,  excited  no  little  interest  in 
our  community,  but  we  witnessed  nothing  like  nervousness,  or  indeed  excitement. 
All  felt  that  the  crisis  which,  under  the  influence  of  bad  men,  nas  long  been  imminent, 
had  perhaps  arrived,  and,  while  no  white  man  was  disposed  to  precipitate  it,  all  were 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

"  The  alacrity  with  which  men  from  all  part^jof  the  country — and,  in  fact,  from  seme 
adjoining  counties — repaired  to  the  scene  of  danger  was  truly  gratifying;  and  for  the 
blacks  should  have  an  admonitory  significance. 

"  On  Wednestlay  evening  a  party  of  fifty  armed  men  arrived  from  Meridian ;  but 
learning  that  the  sheriff's  posse  was  fullv  equal  to  the  emergency,  they  remained  here 
over  night,  and  returned  next  morning." 

The  remainder  is  comment. 
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Question.  You  need  not  mind  the  comments ;  we  want  the  facts. 

Amwcr,  As  stated  hero,  there  was  much  excitement.  I  saw  the  parties  going  in  and 
prepared  the  statement,  and  afterwards  submitted  it  to  men  whose  judgment  I  confided 
in,  and  they  said  it  was  fair  and  correct. 

By  the  CuAinM/VX : 

Question.  That  was  ascertained  entirely  from  the  whites  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  no  negroes  there.  The  fact  is,  the  negroes  here  were  m  as 
great  a  statt  of  alarm  as  the  whites. 

Question.  Was  your  statement  made  up  from  white  witnesses  entirely  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  no  negroes  engaged  in  it  except  those  from  that  neigh- 
borhood ;  that  is,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  distant.  There  were  no  negroes  from  here 
who  went  down  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Who  was  responsible  for  that  Belmont  outbreak? 

Answer.  I  can  only  give  what  Was  the  general  impression.  The  general  impression 
was  it  was  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jones  at  the  previous  meeting  at 
Belmont,  and  to  messages  that  he  sent  subsequently. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  any  individual  expression  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
resistance  ? 

Ansjvcr.  I  may  have  heard  many  individual  expressions.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
one  individual  expression,  because  I  was  surprised  at  it.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  post- 
oflSce,  and  Mr.  Price,  then  postmaster,  asked  me  if  I  had  any  news  from  there,  and  that 
led  to  some  conversation,  and  he  stated  very  emphatically  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Jones 
as  being  responsible  for  the  whole  affair. 

Question.  That  was  Daniel  Price  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  same  man  to  whom  I  referred  previously. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  burning  of  Choutteau's  house  T 

Anmvcr.  I  know  from  hearsay  that  the  house  was  burned.  I  collected  the  facts  in 
relation  to  that  also  from  persons  who  were  there,  and  I  have  a  statement  of  his  in  re- 
lation to  it. 

Question.  Of  his? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  published  in  a  Montgomery  paper,  and  also  facts  given  from  our 
own  people  in  relation  to  it. 

Question.  W'ill  you  state  the  facts  attending  it,  as  you  have  them,  from  the  best 
knowledge  ? 

Answer.  I  could  do  it  with  more  facility  from  an  extract  from  my  paper  published  at 
the  time. 

Question.  Just  give  us  that.    That  statement  covers  the  point. 

Answer.  [After  making  search."!  I  haven't  it.  I  have  his  statement  of  it  as  published 
in  the  republican  paper  at  Montgomery.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have.  There  is  another 
very  intimatoiv  connected  with  that,  which  I  have  here. 

By  the  Chaiuman  : 

Question.  I  would  like  to  hear  his  version  of  it ;  we  have  had  the  other  side. 
Ansiver.  This  appeared  in  the  Alabama  State  Journal  of  December  17,  1868,  and  waa 
reprinted  in  the  Livingston  Journal  December  25,  1868. 

"  LiviNGSTOX,  Alabama,  December  14, 1868. 

"  Editor  Journal  :  Beading  your  vjkluable  paper  after  the  election,  my  spirits 
were  greatly  raised  in  expectation  that  wo  should  have  peace  and  quietude ;  but  how 
much  I  was  deluded  in  the  idea  of  peace  and  quietude  you  will  please  permit  me  to 
inform  you,  to  show  you  and  your  readers  how  a  loyal  Union  man  is  -treated  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

*'  Undoubtedly  you  have  heard  of  the  x>ersecution  I  had  to  undergo  before  the  elec- 
tion ;  how  an  armed  mol>*came  to  my  plantation  and  killed  a  colorecf  man,  and  would 
have  killed  me  if  they  could  have  found  me ;  how  they  heaped  every  indignity  and 
abuse  upon  me,  and  hired  assassins,  who  fired  at  me,  for  nothing  but  being  a  good, 
loyal  citizen.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  county  for  ten  years,  and  can  show  a 
character  as  a  law-abiding  and  loyal  citizen. 

"I  was  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  election  we  would  have  peace ;  hence,  since  the 
election,  I  quietly  attended  to  my  business ;  but  they  would  not  let  me  rest,  for  every 
day  armed  men  came  on  my  plantation  and  fired  toward  my  house,  and  swore  that 
they  would  kill  me.  I  informed  the  State  government  of  it  and  begged  their  protec- 
tion, but  without  success. 

"Monday  night,  December  7, 1868,  two  of  my  children  were  sick  with  fever;  I  was 
attending  them.  About  10  o'clock  I  went  out  of  the  house  into  the  hall  to  get  some 
wood,  when  a  ruffian  shot  at  me  with  a  shot-gun,  the  buckshot  flying  all  about  me, 
but,  providentially,  none  hit  me. 
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"I  then,  Thursday  morning,  took  my  wife  and  two  of  my  little  children  (the  sick 
ones)  in  mj'  wagon,  and  removed  them  to  this  town,  leaving  my  aged  mother-in-law, 
about  seventy  years  old,  and  my  oldest  son,  about  eight  years  of  age.  As  the  roads 
-were  very  bad,  I  could  not  carry  anything  but  clothing  for  our  change.  After  I  left, 
on  Wednesday,  December  9,  an  armed  mob  camu  to  my  house,  burned  up  the  house 
and  everything  I  had,  also  eight  bales  of  cotton,  which  I  had  stored  in  my  house,  some 
packed  and  some  cotton  in  the  seed. 

"  They  drove  my  brother-in-law  out  of  the  house,  as  also  my  little  sow  out  in  the 
woods  in  a  bitter  cold  night,  allowing  them  nothing  to  carry  with  them.  1  bad  built 
the  house  only  a  year  ago,  and  it  cost  mo  iift^eu  hundred  dollars  to  complete  it.  I 
had  everything  destroyed  or  stolen  by  them.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  destitution 
we  are  in — from  comparative  affluence  I  am  to-day  a  begger — you  cannot  imagine  my 
state  of  mind.    My  loss  is,  at  the  least,  from  seven*  to  nine  thousand  dollars. 

"  I  called  repeatedly  on  the  State  government  for  protection  when  they  threatened 
me,  but  I  received  none.  I  think  tne  government  owes  every  citizen  protection.  I 
have  paid  my  taxes  and  acted  always  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  and  my  only  crime,  if 
a  crime,  is  in  being  a  republican. 

"  I  think  the  government  owes  mo  reparation  and  protection.  If  I  have  committed 
a  crime  by  being  a  repnblicxm,  why,  punish  me,  but  don't  allow  people  to  bum  the 
only  shelter  of  my  family. 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  designing  person  or  persons  have  misrepresented  me. 
I  therefore  call  on  you,  as  the  friend  and  representative  of  the  poor 'and  downtrodden, 
to  publish  my  case  and  let  the  world  know  how  I  am  treated,  and  the  prayers  and 
best  wishes  of  a  destitute  family  will  be  yours. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

«  GERARD  CHOUTTEAII." 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Did  you  ever  make  an  attempt  to  verify  his  statement  there  as  to  his  loss  f 

Ansivcr,  I  did. 

Qu&ftion.  What  was  the  loss  f 

Answer,  I  investigated  with  reference  to  his  loss  and  the  burning  of  his  property.  I 
ascertained  from  persons  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  were  acquainted  about 
his  premises,  that  there  were  three  bales  of  cotton  on  the  place  at  the  time  the  house 
was  burned.  They  had  been  removed  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  dwelling-house. 
The  balance  of  his  crop  had  been  shipped.  There  were  two  versions  with  reference  to 
those  three  bales.  Some  told  me  they  were  the  share  belonging  to  the  negroes  that 
put  in  the  crop ;  some  others  told  me  they  were  three  bales  that  were  to  go  to  the  parties 
from  whom  he  purchased  the  property.  Which  was  correct,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  all  con- 
curred that  there  was  no  seed-cotton  there,  and  but  three  bales  of  cotton  at  all.  Mr. 
L.  D.  Ormond  told  me,  in  an  interview  I  had  with  him  respecting  the  matter,  that  he 
had  sold  the  place  to  Dr.  Choutteau,  but  that  the  doctor  had  never  paid  for  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Who  said  that  f 

Answer.  L.  T.  Ormond,  an  old  citizen  of  this  county ;  that  all  the  loss,  so  far  as  the 
destruction  of  the  house  was  concerned,  was  his  loss. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Ormond's  loss  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  noticed  that  there  was  being  a  move  made  to  get  a  relief-act 
passed  to  reimburse  Dr.  Choutteau  by  the  State  legislature  for  his  loss.  I  went  to  the 
tax-books  of  Sumter  County  for  that  year,  1868,  and  I  found  that  Dr.  Choutteau  had 
returned  the  following  property :  Six  polls,  $12 ;  one  horse,  $150 ;  one  clock,  $10 ;  one 
watch,  $20.  Total  personal  property,  $192.  Land  and  improvements,  south  half  of 
section  7,  township  20,  range  3  west,  320  acres,  with  improvements,  $960 ;  one  lot  in 
Sumterville,  $50.  Total  real  estate,  $1,010.  This  list  was  handed  in  to  the  assessor  by 
Choutteau,  sworn  to  and  signed  by  him. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  take  occasion  to  verify  that  statement  in  reference  to  the 
ownership  of  the  land  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Ormond  was  a  gentleman  I  knew  very  well,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
it  was  so.  I  bad  known  him  for  years.  His  standing  in  the  community  was  such  that 
I  did  not  think  of  doing  that,  and  never  anticipating  that  there  would  be  any  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  hereafter,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  the  account  which  he  gives  in  refer- 
ence to  that  attack  on  his  house  f    Do  you  know  the  facts  connected  with  it  ? 

Answer.  He  speaks  of  attacks  having  been  made  previous  to  the  burning  of  his 
house.  1  never  heard  of  them.  I  heard  of  the  burning  of  the  house,  and  1  did,  at 
the  time,  hear  the  version  given  by  the  old  lady,  his  mother-in-law,  who  was  there,  I 
believe. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  j'oii  hear  of  a  negro  being  killed  on  his  plantation  ? 
AuHuer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  statement  of  it  here;  and,  I  think,  the  burning  of  the 
bouse,  very  probably,  was  connected  with  that  very  intimately. 

By  Mr!  Blair  : 

Question.  What  is  that  statement? 

Jnswer,  IHiat  is  the  killing  of  negro  Ben,  known  here  as  Yankee  Ben.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  League,  1  believe,  at  Snmt^rvillej  and  was  killed  by  accident.  The 
party  who  killed  him  had  a  warrant,  and  were  looking  for  a  negro  who  had  stabbed  a 
Mr.  Richai*dson,  I  think,  quite  a  near  neighbor  of  Dr.  Choutteau — in  the  neighborhood, 
at  least. 

Qucfiiion.  Stat«  the  facts  in  connection  with  that. 

Answer.  Briefly,  thej  were  these :  Mr.  Bryant  Richardson  is  a  planter,  living  in  that 
vicinity.  He  had  been  engaged  on  his  plantation — I  forget  the  date ;  I  have  it  here 
though,  and  can  refer  to  it.  He  returned  to  his  house  about  dusk.  He  left  his  borse 
at  the  entrance  of  the  yard,  and  was  walking  up  with  a  little  reedy  swit<jh  in  his  hand, 
when  a  negro  sprang  on  him  from  behind  and  struck  him,  as  he  thought  at  the  time. 
He  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  struck  back  with  his  switch.  The  negro  made  a  second 
and  third  stroke  at  him  and  then  lied. 

Question,  What  with  ? 

Answer.  I  was  going  to  say.  Mr.  Richardson  did  not  know  he  was  hurt,  more  tban 
by  receiving  a  blow  on  the  face ;  but  his  statement  was  that  he  felt  something  wet  in 
his  boot,  and  found  himself  stabbed  through  the  lungs  and  his  boot  was  full  of  blood. 
He  did  not  feel  the  pain  at  the  time,  but  made  the  discovery  from  the  blood,  after  the 
scuUlo  was  over.  As  soon  as  the  facts  became  known  a  warrant  was  procured  for  the 
arrest  of  the  negro,  Enoch  Townsend,  with  an  alias  probably.  The  same  night  the 
party  with  the  warrant  went  searchiug  for  him,  and,  knowing  ho  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  frwiuentiug  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Choutteau,  they  went  there  and  examined  several 
cabins  on  that  place,  but  could  not  find  him.  There  were  two  others  that  they  had  not 
looked  into  and  examined.  They  went  to  one  and  found  the  door  barred,  and  they 
concluded  that,  before  forcing  an  entrance,  they  would  go  and  examine  the  remaining 
cabin.  They  did  so,  and  did  not  find  the  negro  there,  and  they  then  went  back  to  the 
one  that  was  barred  and  forced  an  entrance.  As  they  opened  the  door  they  heard 
some  one  scrambling  in  the  chimney  and  jump  down  on  the  outside.  They  ran  out, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  fugitive.  They  called  on  him  to  halt.  He  kept 
running,  and  they  fired  upon  him  and  he  fell ;  and  on  coming  up  they  discovered  that 
it  was  not  the  negro  they  want<jd  at  all,  but  this  other,  known  here  as  Yankee  Ben. 
With  reference  to  the  excitement  growing  out  of  that,  there  had  been  a  League  assem- 
blage at  Choutteau's,  which  created  great  excitement  among  the  negroes.  I  prefer 
reading  from  my  account  here,  as  my  recollection  is  not  distinct,  except  in  the  main, 
as  to  the  principal  iucidents.  Some  positive  evidence  in  relation  to  this  could  be  ob- 
taineil  from  Mr.  Sanders,  who  was  formerly  coroner.  I  forget  one  statement  also. 
After  the  killing  of  this  negro  the  man  Townsend  was  arrested  the  following  Friday 
by  two  freedmen,  Robert  Brownrigg  and  Bob  Thomas,  and  on  Saturdjiy  committed  to 
jail. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  that  the  man  who  killed  the  negro  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  the  man  that  stabbed  Richardson. 

Question.  Was  anything  done  with  the  ofljcer  who  made  the  mistake,  shooting  the 
wrong  negro  t 

Answer.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  do  not  remember  of  anything  done. 

Question.  That  was  considered  an  excusable  accident  ? 

Answir.  It  was,  in  public  estimation.  I  cannot  judge  whether  it  was  really  excus- 
able or  not.  It  was  generally  regarded  that  he  was  killed  by  an  officer  in  an  attempt 
to  execute  the  law.  There  was  an  inquest  held.  As  I  said  before,  the  troubles  about 
Choutteau,  I  think,  grew  out  of  this  matter.  The  killing  of  the  negro  created  great 
excitement  among  the  negroes,  and  the  announcement  was  made  that  there  was  to  be 
a  meeting  of  the  League  at  Choutteau's  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  killing  of  this 
boy.  On  the  Saturday  following,  some  sixty  armed  negroes  hiul  assembled  at  that 
place,  but,  afttr  remaining  until  evening,  dispersed.  On  Monday  some  one  hnndri*d 
and  iifty  negroes  assembled  at  Choutteau's.  During  the  day  some  twelve  citizens 
went  to  Choutteau's  to  hold  an  inquest  over  the  body  of  the  negro  Ben,  w^hich  had 
been  left  unburied.  On  announcing  their  purpose,  Choutteau  informed  them  that  they 
could  not  hold  an  inquest  unless  their  jury  was  composed  of  negroes,  and  the  negroes 

E resent  were  very  insulting  in  their  demeanor.  These  facts  being  communicated,  s(mie 
uudred  armed  citizens  repaired  to  the  spot,  when  the  negroes  disptirsed  and  Chout- 
teau became  rational.  He  interposed  no  further  objection,  but  informed  the  citizens 
that,  if  allowed  a  few  days  in  which  to  arrange  his  business,  he  would  leave  the  neigh- 
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borliood — he  had  for  some  time  contemplated  doing  so— was  soiry  he  had  lost  the  es- 
teem of  his  neighbors,  but  would  leave  if  permitted  to  do  so.  He  was  told  such  a 
course  was  unnecessary ;  he  had  occasioned  much  trouble  and  bad  feeling  betweeu  the 
blacks  and  whites;  that  he  was  believed  to  be  tbe  indirect  cause  of  the  deatli  of  Yan- 
kee Ben,  but  be  was  welcome  to  remain  as  a  law-abiding  citizen.  Ho  repeated  his  in- 
tention to  leave,  however.  Meantime,  the  coroner,  Mr.  B.  B.  Sanders,  learning  that 
the  jury  of  inquest  had  not  been  duly  sworn,  proceeded  to  Choutteau^s  and  held  a  for- 
mal inquest,  on  Tuesday.  And  now  a  new  scene  is  presented.  While  the  coroner  and 
jury  were  performing  their  duties,  Choutteau  approached  and  informed  them  that  eight 
hundred  armed  negroes  were  advancing  at  a  little  distance.  On  looking,  they  saw  a 
l>arty  of  armed  negroes  approaching,  but  they  were  only  nineteeu  in  number.  (Chout- 
teau had  stated  the  day  before  that  Mr.  Price,  of  this  place,  had  sent  word  ho  would 
be  there  witli  eight  hundred  armed  negroes.)  On  coming  up  and  being  questioned  as 
to  their  business,  they  stated  they  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Price  to  carry  some  •'  proper 
papers  "  to  Choutteau.  These  papers  consisted  of  two  letters  frdm  Price,  which  were 
read  by  the  coroner,  with  the  consent  of  Choutteau.  These  nineteen  negroes  were  all 
armed,  some  of  them  having  new  Enfield  rifles.  After  delivering  the  "  proper  papers," 
the  armed  messengers  dex)arted,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  coroner.  I  received  that 
statement  from  the  coroner  and  the  gentlemen  with  him,  and  he  showed  me  the  paper 
Price  had  sent.  I  do  not  remember  its  character,  more  than  that  its  general  import 
was  to  remove  his  family  to  his  house  here  and  maintain  a  stiff  upper  lip;  that  he 
would  have  assistance.  The  negroes  who  were  carrying  these  arms  seemed  to  think 
they  were  not  doing  wrong  in  doing  so,  and  my  recollection  is  that  Coroner  Sanders 
told  me  they  offered  to  give  up  their  arms  to  him  if  he  wanted  them.  He  told  them  to 
take  tlietn  back  and  put  them  where  they  got  them.  Mr.  Richardson,  I  should  add, 
did  not  die ;  he  is  still  living,  but  he  remains  an  invalid. 

By  Mr.  Bi^ur  ; 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Binns ;  who  he  was,  and 
what  were  the  facts  connected  with  the  murder  f 

Anatce)'.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  memorandum  of  it,  I  believe.  It  happened  in  April,  1868. 
I  take  these  dates  from  my  file.  He  was  a  young  man  in  charge  of  a  store,  I  think ; 
employed  as  a  clerk  (he  had  been  a  confederate  soldier)  at  Cross-roads,  probably  three 
miles  from  town.  I  never  was  at  the  point  and  could  not  state  the  distance  exactly. 
These  facts  came  from  the  confession  of  a  party  arrested  for  the  murder,  and  they  ct)r- 
respond  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  people  before  it  was  discovori>d  who 
had  done  it.  He  was  found  in  the  door- way  of  his  store.  He  had  retired  for  the  night. 
Some  one  knocked  at  his  door ;  he  got  up,  and  his  appearance  indicated  violence.  He 
was  found  in  his  night-clothes.  He  had  opened  the  door  when  he  was  shot.  His  store 
was  opened  and  robbed.  He  was  found  the  next  morning.  There  was  a  negro,  Jasper 
Alexander,  to  whom  suspicion  attached.  A  reward  was  offered  for  him.  It  was  found 
that  he  had  left  the  neighborhood.  He  was  followed  up  and  was  arrested,  I  think  in 
Dallas  County,  and  brought  back,  and  he  confessed  to  the  murder,  and  told  all  how  it  had 
been  arranged  and  executed,  to  what  extent  others  connived  at  it  or  were  accessory. 
There  was  one  other  implicated,  but  after  the  trial  he  was  dismissed.  The  object  was 
to  plunder  the  store. 

Question.  Jasper  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  afterward  taken  out  and  executed, 
was  he  ? 

Answ€)\  Yes,  sir,  taken  out  and  hung. 

Question.  Do  you  know  who  was  implicated  in  his  hanging  f 

Ansicer.  I  do  not.  1  learned  from  the  jailer — I  forget  what  number  he  stated— that 
a  party  came ;  probably  twenty  to  forty  would  include  the  number  he  stated. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  any  reward  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of  Jasper  ? 
Anstcer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  offer  a  reward  ? 

Ansicer.  From  my  recollection  and  information,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  the 
State  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Question.  Who  was  then  governor  of  the  State  f 

Ansvtcr.  William  H.  Smith,  I  believe. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  murder  of  N.  E.  Thomas,  of  Choctaw,  and 
what  the  motives  were,  if  known  at  all  ? 

Answer.  1  remember  very  well  his  killing ;  it  was  in  June,  1868.  I  knew  Mr.  Thomas 
very  well.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  democratic  paper  published  at  Butler,  in  Choctaw 
County.  He  was  shot  one  night  from  across  the  street,  just  as  he  had  gone  down  the 
steps  of  hi;*  office  and  was  in  the  act  of  going  home.  He  was  encountered  by  a  couple 
of  gentlemen ;  I  believe  his  partner,  Mr.  Neill,  or  O^Neill,  was  with  him.    He  eucoun- 
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tered  two  men  on  the  walk.  Ho  bad  some  dispnte— some  words  with  them,  and  while 
tliat  was  going  on,  my  recollection  is,  had  drawn  a  pistol,  probably  on  Mr.  Thomas. 
There  was  a  shot  lired  from  behind  a- tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  he  fell 
and  died ;  he  died  the  same  night. 

Question.  Who  were  the  parties  ?  Were  they  over  discovered  T 

Answer,  That  killed  him  f 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer,  His  declaration  was  when  he  fell,  "  Josh.  lAorse  has  shot  me." 

QuesHon,  Who  was  Josh.  Morse  f 

Answer,  He  was  at  the  time,  I  thhik,  Senator  from  Choctaw  Connty,  and,  subse- 
quently, attorney  general  of  the  State.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Armlield  and 
one  named  Gilniore  wore  implicated.  They  anticipated  him  on  the  walk  and  had  an 
altercation  with  him  there.  They  lied.  Sou:e  time  afterward,  probably  several  weeks, 
they  delivered  themselves  to  the  military  authorities  at  Demopolis.  Afterward,  when 
the  next  term  of  court  came  on,  they  procured  a  change  of  venue  and  the  trial  tinally 
took  place  at  Mobile,  and  they  were  acquitted.  O^Neill,  the  gentleman  who  was  in 
company  \i'ith  Thomas  at  the  time  the  shooting  was  done,  left  the  country,  and  his 
evidence  could  not  be  procured  upon  the  trial. 

Question,  Upon  whose  affidavit  were  they  arrested  t  You  say  they  delivered  them- 
selves;  was  there  an  atfidavit  or  warrant  T 

Answer,  1  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  warrant  for  them  or  not.  Their  move- 
ments were  not  known  imtil  it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  military  authorities  at  Demopolis. 

Question,  Who  were  these  parties  i 

Answer,  Morris  was,  as  I  have  said,  I  think,  at  the  time,  a  Senator  from  that  connty. 
He  had  been  a  planter  from  Choctaw.  He  Wiis  an  oflict*r  in  the  confederate  service 
part  of  the  time  of  the  war;  subsequently,  he  was  attorney  general  of  this  State.  Mr. 
Gilmore  was,  I  believe,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Choctaw  County,  and,  subsequently,  so- 
licitor for  that  county.  Annfield  I  do  not  know  anything  about,  l^e  was  a  citizen 
there  ;  whether  he  ever  held  any  position  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  What  was  the  motive  for  killing  this  man ;  do  you  know  whether  anything 
W'as  said  about  that  f 

Answer,  The  general  impression  was  that  it  grew  out  of  politics.  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Thomas  some  time  before  this.  He  and  Morse  had  had  frequent  politi- 
cal altercations,  and  he  told  me  some  instances  in  which  Morse  had,  apparently,  done 
all  he  could  to  irritate  him,  and  Thomas  replied  in  some  very  severe  strictures  iu  his 
paper.    Thomas  was  a  democrat,  and  Moree  was  a  republican. 

Question,  Was  Morse  ever  tried  for  the  murder  f 

Answer,  He  was  tried  iu  Mobile. 

Que^ftion,  Was  Armlield  f 

Answer.  Armiield,  I  think,  probably  was  dismissed.  I  do  not  remember  what  be- 
came of  him.  He,  apparently,  was  a  very  insignificant  actor  in  the  thing,  and  there 
was  no  i>articular  attention  drawn  to  him.  Gilmore  and  Morse  both  were  tried  in 
Mobile,  and  were  acquitted. 

Question,  Do  yOu  !:now  anything  of  the  killing  of  the  negro  Jerry  Clark  by  Pmter  f 

Answn'.  Yes,  sir.  Jerry  Clark  was  shot  down  iu  the  road  by  Prater  within  a  mile  of 
town,  I  supjmse. 

Question.  Upon  what  ])rovocation  ? 

Answer,  Apparently,  there  was  none  in  the  world.  Prater  was  riding  along  the  road. 
He  was  very  druuk  at  the  tiuje.  Some  thought  he  was  crazy.  He  was,  at  least,  intox- 
icated ;  and  the  negro  was  met  on  the  road,  and  he  just  shot  him,  apparently,  wan- 
tonly. He  had  passed  through  towij  here  just  a  few  minutes  before,  and  pointed  his 
pistol  at  several  people  in  town,  white  and  black,  as  he  happened  to  encounter  them. 
He  would  pull  down  on  them,  and  I  think  if  they  had  not  got  out  of  the  way  he  would 
have  shot  them.  He  met  an  old  negro  in  the  road,  and  did  the  same  to  him,  and  shot 
him. 

Question.  Was  he  arrested  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Subsequently,  whftt  occurred  ? 

Answer,  Subsequently,  on  oue  occasion,  he  escaped  from  jail,  and  was  retaken,  and 
finally  was  released  from  jail  by  a  party  who  came  to  the  jail  one  night  and  represented 
that  they  were  a  party  from  Choetaw,  and  were  bringing  a  prisoner  there,  and  got 
access  in  that  way.  It  had  been  a  custom — not  recently,  but  some  years  ago — that 
prisoners  would  be  brought  from  Choctaw  to  our  jail  here  for  security;  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  officer  to  receive  prisonei-s  from  Choctaw.  They  gained  access  in  that 
way,  as  stated  to  nie  by  the  jailor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  so. 

Question.  What  do  you  kuow  of  the  killing  of  a  negro  named  Dennis  Pearl,  who  was 
killed  near  Horn's  Bridge  ? 

An.fwer.  He  was  killed  iu  March,  18GS.  The  circumstances  attending  his  killing 
pointed  to  some  negroes  as  the  perpetrators,  and  one  named  Davis  was  arrested.    After 
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being  arrested  he  aduiitted  participation  in  it,  and  stated  that  it  was  not  him  that  did 
the  shooting,  but  it  was  another  negro,  whose  name  I  did  not  learn. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Was  Dennis  Pearl  a  colored  man  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  It  was  some  i)rivate  grievance  between  them ;  some  feud  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind ;  apparently  there  was  no  other  cause. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Was  anything  done  with  these  men  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  the  killing  of  Coblentz  and  the  wounding  of  the  negro, 
George  Houston,  the  re{)re8outative  from  this  county  f 

Anstcer,  That  took  place  in  this  town. 

Question,  On  the  same  night  f 

Answer.  The  two  events  were  on  the  same  night.  I  have  here  the  statement  of  that 
as  gathered  from  such  sources  as  were  accessible,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  also,  and 
some  tcsiimony  taken  before  the  jury. 

Question,  Give  us  that. 

Answer,  This  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  1869.  "Soon  after  1 
o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  some  of  our  citizens  were  aroused  by  a  number  of 
shots  fired  in  the  vicinity  of  Doctor  Choutteau^s  residence,  and  by  the  screams  of  per- 
sons apparently  in  great  distress.  Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  party  of  men  in 
disguise  had  visited  the  residence  of  Choutteau,  and,  after  entering  his  yard,  had  broken 
in  a  panel  of  a  door  leading  from  the  i)assage  into  a  room  in  which  were  the  doctor 
and  his  family,  and  a  Mr.  Coblentz,  who  had  for  some  time  been  serving  the  doctor  as 
a  body-guard."  The  house  consisted  of  two  rooms,  with  an  open  passage  between. 
"  After  breaking  the  door,  (according  to  the  statement  of  Coblentz,  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony given  below,)  one  of  tlie  party  stuck  his  head  through  the  broken  panel  and 
lighted  a  match.  At  this  instant  Coblentz,  who  was  but  a  few  feet  distant,  leveled 
his  double-barreled  gun  and  fired."  I  sec  no  necessity  for  reading  that,  as  here  is  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  coroner. 

Question,  Just  read  the  connected  account. 

Answer,  "  He  must  have  blown  the  man's  head  to  pieces,  as  an  entire  human  brain 
was  found  lying  within  the  door—one  hemisphere  of  which,  we  are  told,  was  not  muti- 
lated. The  person  shot  fell  backward  from  the  door,  when  another  stepped  to  the 
opening  and  fired  several  shots  at  Coblentz,  inflicting  wounds  from  which  he  died  be- 
fore daybreak.  The  party  then  decamped,  carrying  with  them  the  dead  body  of  their 
late  companion.  The  foregoing  is  a  plain  and  correct  account  of  the  afiiiir  at  Chout- 
teau's,  but  as  several  versions  of  it  have  already  been  made  public  through  the  press, 
some  of  them  erroneous  in  nearly  every  respect,  we  append  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of 
inquest,  and  the  testimony  elicited.    Then  follows  the  verdict  of  the  jury : 

"  The  State  of  Alabama,  Sumter  County  : 

"  We,  the  jury,  assembled  by  order  of  the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  John 
Coblentz,  who  was  killed  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  1869,  after  being  duly 
impaneled  and  sworn,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  bo<ly,  and  of  all  the 
witnesses  at  hand,  do  hereby  report  that  John  Coblentz  came  to  his  death  from  gun- 
shot or  pistol  wounds,  by  the  hands  of  one  or  more  parties  to  the  jury  unknown ;  all  of 
which  is  rendered  as  the  verdict  of  the  said  jury  of  inquest. 

"H.  J.  CARTER. 

"W.  D.  BATTLE. 

"W.  A.  C.  JONES. 

"ZAC.  TUREMAN. 

"L.  F.  WHITEHEAD. 

"ROBT.  TANKERSLEY. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  13th  of  August,  1869. 

"B.  B.  SANDERS, 

"  Coroner,  South  Carolina, 

"The  testimony  elicited  .during  the  inquest,  and  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the 
jury,  is  as  follows,  omitting  that  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Arrington,  who  merely  testified  to  the 
character  of  the  wounds,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death: 

"Girard  Choutteau,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  John  Coblentz  was 
sleeping  at  my  house  on  the  night  of  the  •12th  of  August.  At  about  1  o'clock  heard 
noise  of  fence  being  broken  down.  Next  heard  parties  in  the  passat'e  beating  down 
door  of  the  room,  in  which  Mr.  Coblentz  slept.  Then  heard  shot  firea  from  the  room, 
after  which  repeated  shots  fired  from  the  passage  into  the  room.  Heard  groans  in  the 
room  immediately  after.  Was  in  the  house  all  the  time.  Wife  and  children  were  in 
room  with  deceased.   Mr.  Coblentz  used  a  double-barrel  shot-gun.  Saw  but  two  making 
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feeling  against  Isaac,  resulting  frum  that  thing ;  and  one  of  Isaac's  sons  testified  that 
this  old  pastor  had  on  one  occasion  sent  a  messenger  to  Isaac,  who  was  absent  £rom 
chnrch  that  day,  advising  him  to  quit  the  neighborhood;  that  the  feeling  was  so  strong 
against  him  that  he  had  better  move  away.  That  was  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
which  was  given.  Parties  testified  to  having  met  Leo  on  the  road  apparently  going  iM 
the  direction  of  Isaac's  house  that  evening  before  dark.  It  was  early  in  the  ni^ht 
when  it  happened.  At  all  events,  Major  Herndon  saw  proper  to  commit  the  parties. 
Some  of  them  were  committed,  and  a  good  many  others  were  implicated,  and  it  amounted 
to  this:  They  wero  eventually  dismissed  at  the  instance  of  the  solicitor  of  the 
county.  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  testimony  against  them,  and  their  being  dismissed, 
and  he  remarked  that ''  I  had  them  dismiss^  under  the  belief  that  if  there  was  noth- 
ing said  about  it,"  and  apparently  the  thing  had  all  died  out,  *'  there  would  bo  some 
developments  that  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  really  guilty  parties  after  a 
while." 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  shooting  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Etheridge  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  know  the  others.  I  have  a  portion  of  it  from  Mr.  Etheridge 
himself. 

Question.  State  it. 

Answer.  Mr.  Etheridge  heard  a  disturbance  in  the  negro  quarters  ono  night ;  I  believe 
ho  heard  somebody  calling.  He  went  out  in  his  night-clothes,  and  he  was  shot  so 
severely  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  No  person  dreamed  of  his  recovery  for  many 
days  afterwards ;  but  he  did  finally  recover,  and  he  was  in  tolerable  health  the  last 
time  I  saw  him.  The  facts  I  believe  to  be  about  these  :  Three  young  men.  Holloway, 
Knight,  and  Nagle,  went  to  the  negro  house  one  night,  for  the  purpose  of  w^hippiog  a 
negro  woman.  She  resisted.  Nagle,  I  believe,  did  not  go  to  the  house,  but  probably 
he  held  the  horses  of  the  party.  The  woman  gave  the  alarm  and  called  Mr.  Etheridge, 
and,  as  I  stated,  brought  him  out,  and,  as  he  was  passing  by  some  little  building,  a 
carriage-house  or  something,  they  shot  him  and  fled. 

^»*€s<io7i.  Wero  they  arrested? 

Ansicer.  Nagle  was  arrested.  The  other  two  fled,  and  have  not  been  apprehended  yet. 
Nagle  was  arrested.  He  was  a  simple-minded  kind  of  man,  of  hardly  sound  mind. 
He  was  arrested  and  tried  in  our  circuit  court  and  acquitted.  He  was  a  XH*rson  who 
was  hardly  responsible  for  his  acts.  He  had  been  led  by  this  man  Holloway,  and  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  them  all  went^o  show  that  he  was  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  Holloway  at  will ;  and  I  think,  so  far  as  ho  was  couceracd,  that  ho 
did  not  know  what  their  purpose  was  when  they  started  on  the  expedition  ;  tliat  he 
remained  some  distance  from  the  house  holding  the  horses.  At  all  events,  he  was  tried 
in  the  circuit  court,  before  Judge  Smith,  and  acquitted. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  understand  what  these  young  men  were  whipping  this  colored 
woman  for  ? 

Answer.  I  did ;  that  Mr.  Holloway  had  been  trying  to  pay  some  attention  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Etheridge  for  some  time,  and  he  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  family  because  of 
his  reputed  bad  character ;  and  he  had  accused  this  negro  woman  of  giving  currency 
to  the  rumors  at  the  time.  There  was  very  little  said  about  this,  through  respect  to 
3klr.  Etheridge's  family,  bCit  it  was  generally  understood  thix)ugh  the  neighborhood 
that  that  was  the  cause  of  it.  He  was  a  very  dissolute,  drunken  fellow,  but  he  has 
not  troubled  us  since — he  left  the  country  at  the  time — and  I  presume  never  will. 
There  was  a  reward  of,  I  think,  ^00  offered  by  the  neighborhood  there  for  his  appre- 
hension, but  he  has  never  been  found. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  There  was  a  negro  man  named  Enoch  Boyd  murdered ;  do  you  know  the 
circumstances  f 

Answer,  The  evidences  of  who  did  that  are  only  circumstantial.  That  was  some 
time  ago.  I  got  these  facts,  a  portion  of  them,  from  Major  Harris  of  this  place.  In 
September,  1870,  a  party  of  probably  fifteen  to  twenty-five  negroes  met  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  county,  going  tlirough  the  country  apparently  very  much  exasperated, 
and  looking  for  something,  and  carrying  arms;  they  stated  that  they  were  in  search 
of  a  man  named  Enoch  Boyd  ;  that  he  had  committed  rapes  on  several  colored  women, 
and  behaved  outrageously  otherwise,  and  they  were  not  going  to  give  up  the  hnnt  for 
him  until  they  got  him  and  he  was  killed.  Some  days  afterward  Boyd  was  found,  with 
every  indication  of  having  been  murdered.  An  inquest  was  held  upon  him  bj^  Esquire 
Greenlee,  In  this  county.  Some  negroes  told  awful  stories  of  the  crimes  this  man  had 
committed,  bat  how  much  was  true  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
on  the  hunt  for  him.    Whether  that  party  killed  him  or  not  cannot  be  determined. 

Question.  Were  any  of  them  ever  arrested  for  it  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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By  the  Chairman  :  t 

Question.  Boyd  was  a  colored  mail)  was  he  f 
Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  all  were  colored. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  do  yon  kDow  of  the  whipping  of  Mr.  LovetT 

Anstcer.  There  were  two  Mr.  Lovets,  au  elderly  and  a  yoanger  man,  came  to  this 
county  some  time  back,  from  Mississippi,  I  believe,  and  located  in  the  neighborhood 
above  here.  One  night  a  par.y  of  men  came  to  his  hoase  and  gave  him  a  whipping, 
and,  I  think,  advised  him  to  move  away. 

Question.  What  did  they  whip  him  for  f 

Answer.  He  had  been  playing  Kn-Klux  with  the  negroes  in  the  neighborhood,  appa- 
rently amusing  himself  with  them,  and  had  got  them  alarmed  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  afraid  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood. 

Question.  He  had  been  Ku-Klnxing  the  negroes  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  been  Ku-Kluxing  the  negroes,  as  they  called  it ;  and  he  did 
leave. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Who  Kn-Kluxed  him  T 

Ansxccr.  It  was  not  known  who  they^were. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Were  they  white  men  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  white  men. 

Question.  They  whipped  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  severely. 

Question.  Whipped  him  for  Ku-Klnxing  negroes  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  When  did  that  occur  f 
Answer.  In  February,  1871. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  killing  of  the  negro  Anthony  Rogers  T 

Answer.  Anthony  Rogers  was  killed  this  year,  near  Warsaw,  by  a  negro,  Harrison 
Little.  It  was  a  private  feud.  I  think  they  were  brothers-in-law ;  probably  some 
family  quarrel.  Efe  was  shot,  through  a  crack  in  the  house,  while  he  was  sitting  with 
Lis  family.    Harrison  Little  was  arrested,  and,  I  think,  is  there  in  jail  now. 

Question.  Were  there  any  other  murders  occurred  among  the  whites  during  this  pe- 
riod of  which  you  have  been  speakinc  T 

Ansica-.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  a  good  many  murders  occurred  among  the  whites,  but 
they  were  all  private  quarrels  or  disputes.  There  are  a  number  of  them.  There  was 
one,  it  was  not  known  what  was  the  motive  or  object,  or  by  whom  it  was  done.  There 
was  a  Mr.  Stratton ;  that  was  in  July,  1867 ;  Mr.  Stratton  was  shot  in  his  bed  one 
night  at  Gainesville. 

Question.  A  white  man  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  miller,  or  machinist,  employed  in  the  mill  there,  a  very  worthy 
citizen.  He  was  found  next  morning  in  his  bed.  The  supposition  is  that  he  was  sliot 
from  the  window. 

Qucstioii.  Was  no  one  arrested  for  it  T 

Answei:  No,  sir;  I  believe  the  perpetrators  never  were  discovered.  I  think  one  or 
two  negroes  were  arrested  for  it,  but  the  examination  elicited  no  evidence  on  which 
they  could  commit  him,  and  he  was  discharged.  In  April,  1868,  a  roan  named  Patter- 
son killed  a  Mr.  Bryan  at  Gainesville.  It  was  purely  a  private  quan*el.  In  April, 
1869,  there  was  a  Mr.  Scarborough  killed  by  a  Mr.  Moms,  down  in  this  direction, 
southeast  from  here  six  or  seven  miles,  at  a  place  called  Lee's  Station,  on  the  Selma 
railroad.  There  was  another  murder  in  this  county,  at  Payneville,  in  January,  1870. 
Boyd  killed  Hopper  in  a  drunken  broil.  In  April,  1870,  a  young  man  named  Meredith 
killed  another  named  Rogers  at  Gainesville.  Three  of  these  murders  took  place  in 
Gainesville. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Was  any  one  punished  in  either  of  these  instances — ^hung  f 
Answer.  Well,  in  this  Patterson  and  Bryan  case  there  was  an  arrest  made,  and  the 
law  took  its  usual  coarse.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  termination  of  it.  Morris, 
who  killed  Scarborough,  I  think  fled.  I  am  not  positive  whether  he  was  apprehended 
afterwards  or  not.  Boyd,  who  killed  Hopper,  was  the  same.  Meredith,  who  killed 
Rogers,  is  under  bond  now,  I  think— on  bail.  In  each  of  these  four  cases  where  the 
I)erpetrators  were  known,  the  law  took  its  usual  course,  except  in  one,  where  I  believe 
Uio  assailant  t^ok  flight,  and  probably  has  not  yet  been  caught.  There  may  have  been 
other  murders  that  idon't  remember  now  among  whites  and  blacks.    I  remember  one 
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ill  186G.  I  just  rcAember  the  circamstances.  A  negro  killed  two  of  bis  cliildren,  not 
ictcntionally.  Ho  was  attempting  to  kill  his  wife,  and  shot  two  of  his  children,  and 
wounded  a  third.  There  was  another  murder,  as  I  am  trying  to  recollect  them  all; 
there  have  been  a  great  many ;  too  many.  A  pauper  in  the  county  poor-bouse  shot 
the  ovei-seer  two  years  ago,  and  killed  him ;  but  these  were  all  tho  result  of  quarrels 
or  feuds  or  something  such  as  murders  ordinarily  are.  This  pauper  killed  the  overseer 
of  tho  x)oor-hou8e  from  some  supposed  indignity,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  kny  intimidation  having  been  resorted  to  to  deter  ot. 
hinder  the  blacks,  or  any  other  persons,  from  voting  their  own  opinions — voting  in  the 
way  they  desired  to  vote  T 

Answer,  1  don't  know  of  any,  except  on  the  part  of  tho  Union  League,  or  the  Loyal 
League  and  its  officers.  At  the  time  I  spoke  of  hearing  what  was  done  in  that  League, 
that  appeared  to  be  tho  first  object — to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact  that  if  they 
voted  for  any  but  a  republican  for  office,  it  would  make  them  liable  to  some  punish- 
ment. No  punishment  was  ever  expressed,  bnt  that  was  the  idea  held  out  to  the 
blacks.  And  the  obligation  I  have  heard  administered  was  that  they  should  vote  for 
none  but  republicans  for  office.  I  have  seen  tickets  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  negroes — 
democratic  tickets— and  stamped  in  the  dirt,  and  others  given  to  them. 

Question.  At  this  poll  here? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  custom  was,  at  the  earlier  elections  held — for  instance,  at  the 
election  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  constitutional  convention 
called  in  this  State,  as  well  as  at  the  one  touching  its  adoption — for  the  negroes  to  come 
to  the  polls  in  regular  order;  march  in  companies  with  drum  and  guns,  aud  their  offi- 
cers with  side-arms  ;  and  they  would  be  met  outside  of  town  some  little  distance  aud 
tickets  furnished  to  the  whole  command ;  they  would  be  brought  up  to  the  polls  in 
that  order,  aud  if  any  white  man  looked  at  one  of  their  tickets  the  ticket  would  be  in- 
stantly re-inspected  by  one  of  their  party.  There  were  instances  in  which  black  men 
would  not  have  voted  if  it  had  not  been  through  fear.  I  remember  one  instance  ;  quite 
a  prominent  negro  in  the  county,  who  planted  for  himself  for  two  or  three  years;  he 
had  no  desire  to  vote  at  all ;  he  talked  with  me  frequently  about  it ;  but  they  kept  at 
him  to  vote  till,  finally,  he  had  to  tell  them,  on  election  day,  he  had  put  it  in,  and  the 
evening  after  the  poll  closed  I  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  store  in  which  he  was 
acting  as  porter.  Ho  walked  up  to  tho  clock  and  took  his  ticket  out,  and  said;  ^'  I 
didn't  tell  them  any  lie ;  I  put  it  in,  but  you  mustn't  tell  on  me." 

Question.  He  put  it  in  a  box  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  put  it  in  a  box.  With  reference  to  intimidations  I  would  like  to 
add  this:  that  the  effects  of  intimidations  were  more  apparent  at  the  election  last  fall 
than  at  any  previous  time.  There  was  a  very  large  number  of  negroes  voted  with  the 
democratic  party  in  this  election,  and  some  others  would  have  done  so,  but  they 
alleged  that  they  would  be  violating  the  oath  they  took  upon  entering  tho  League,  if 
they  did  so,  aud  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  if  they  should  now  go  and 
vote  for  any  other  one  than  a  republican.  I  remember  one  particular  instance  that 
occurs  to  my  mind  at  this  time,  of  an  old  negro  who  used  to  belong  to  Mr.  Trott  here, 
who  is  now  intendant  of  tho  town.  He  was  very  desirous  of  voting,  and  he  lia<l  assur- 
ances that  he  could  do  it  with  safety ;  that  he  would  bo  prote<'>ted  in  his  choice — to 
vote  as  ho  pleased ;  but  that  fear  was  so  firmly  ground  into  him  that  he  would  not 
vote,  and  did  not  vote. 

Question.  Ho  was  anxious,  you  say,  t«  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  was  afraid  on  that  account,  and  didn't  vote.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Trott  will  substantiate  that;  he  was  an  old  servant  of  his. 

Question.  State  the  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  county  in  1867. 

Answer.  That  was  the  first  registration — tho  military  registration,  as  we  call  it. 
The  total  number  was  4,028.    Do  you  want  tho  aggregate,  or  the  blacks  and  whites  f 

Question.  1  want  the  entire  number  of  registered  votes,  and  divided  as  to  black  and 
white. 

.4n«ircr.  The  whole  number  was  4,628;  3,671  were  blacks ;  whites,  957.  There  wore 
a  great  many  whites  who  did  not  register  at  that  time.  They  would  not  consent  to  it-, 
and  refused. 

Question.  What  was  the  aggregate  of  the  vote  polled  in  the  county  on  tho  question 
assembling  a  constitutional  convention,  October,  1867  f 

Anstcer.  The  wbole  vote  was  3,126.  There  were  only  20  white  votes  cast ;  or,  at  least, 
the  20  votes  were  against  tho  assembling  the  convention,  and  were  presumably  from 
democrats.    That  3,126  includes  150  voters  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  tho  register. 

Question.  How  did  they  get  to  vote,  if  they  were  not  registered  f 

Ansiccr.  1  cannot  explain  it.  There  were  no  votes  objected  to;  any  person  could  go 
and  vote ;  and  I  presume  tho  discrepancy  was  not  discovered  tiU  aHier  it  was  compaied 
with  tho  registration. 
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QMstion.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  officers  not  to  allow  a  man  to  vote  who  was  not 
registered? 

Anstcer.  I  don*t  know  whether  the  officers  had  a  copy  of  the  registration  lists  or  not. 
This  is  only  a  presumption  of  mine.  I  say  I  presume  the  fact  was  not  ascertained  tit 
the  poll-list  was  compared  with  the  registration. 

Quesiion.  What  was  the  aggregate  vote  poUeii  on  the  question  of  adopting  the  State 
coustitntiou  in  February,  lH(>8t  • 

Anawer,  The  aggregate  vote  was  2,467. 

Question.  How  long  did  the  election  continue  f 

Anaiver.  That  election — the  original  order,  I  think,  was  for  three  days;  subsequently, 
it  was  extended  to  include  the  whole  week,  making  five  days.  But  before  the  order 
was  received  here  tlie  time  had  expired.    That  is  my  recoUection. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  did  the  voting  continuef  | 

Ansivei.  Three  days;  that  is,  the  poll  was  closed  in  three  days.    The  voting  ceased  ' 
befort  that  time. 

Qui'ition,  That  was  in  February,  1868  f 
Anawtr,  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Blair  : 

Queaiion,  In  that  election,  what  was  the  falling  off  from  the  colored  registration  f 

Anawer.  It  wus  1,204. 

Question.  What  was  the  falling  off  of  the  radical  vote  from  the  elcctioi)  of  October, 

Anawer.  It  was  659. 

Question.  Was  there  any  investigation  made  b^  Federal  authority  into  the  manaj^e- 
meut  of  the  election  in  which  the  State  constitution  was  rejected,  in  February,  ISikJ  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  it  extended  to  every  county  in  the  State, 
but  it  did  to  a  number  of  counties  in  this  part  of  the  State.  There  was  &ii  investigation 
made  in  this  county  by  a  military  officer — I  have  forgotten  his  name — with  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  election  had  been  conducted,  &c.  I  saw  him.  He  was 
here  for  some  time.  I  made  inquiries  of  him,  and  he  told  mo  he  had  been  unable  to. 
discover  any  unfairness  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted. 

Question.  What  was  the  vote  polled  at  the  presidential  election  in  1660  f 

Anawer.  The  aggregate  vote  of  the  county  was  3,985. 

Question.  What  was  the  vote  polled  at  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1870  f 

Anatver.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Queation.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  off  of  the  radical  vote  from  that  given 
to  General  Grant  f 

Anatcer.  Well,  there  were  various  influences  tending  to  produce  that  result,  one  of 
which  was  that  the  League  of  which  I  speak  was  no  longer  in  existence.  These  carpet- 
baggers, who  had  been  manipulating  the  negroes,  had  left  and  were  gone ;  and  their 
organization  was  defective  in  consequence — not  complete.  A  good  many  negroes  who 
had  quit  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  canvass.  The  county  was  canvassed 
very  thoroughly  by  the  white  democrats:  but  there  was  no  canvass  on  the  other  side 
to  speak  of.  There  was  one  meeting  held,  at  which  Governor  Smith  and  Senator  Par- 
cions,  and,  I  believe,  Senator  Warner  spoke ;  but  the  canvass  was  all  on  one  side,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  enlighten  the  negroes. 

Question.  Did  the  speeches  of  Ex-Governor  Smith  and  Senators  Parsons  and  Warner 
have  an}'  noticable  effect  on  the  negroes  who  heard  them  f 

Anawer.  They  did  not ;  not  in  the  way  in  which,  I  presume,  it  was  designed  that  they 
should  have  ;  but  it  did  result  in  the  negroes  convening  a  meeting  subsequently  on  the 
same  day  themselves.  The  speaking  was  at  the  court-house  door,  and  after  the  ad- 
journment some  of  the  negroes  organized  a  meeting  upstairs  in  the  court-house,  and  I 
was  told — I  did  not  see  or  hear  it— that  they  sent  an  invitation  to  those  gentlemen, 
Smith,  Warner,  and  Parsons,  to,  come  over  and  meet  with  them.  There  were  several 
othei*s  in  the  party,  but  these  were  the  only  ones  who  delivered  addresses. 

Question.  Did  these  negroes  deliver  speeches  f 

Anatcer.  Yes,  sir  ;  several  were  delivered.  I  went  up  to  the  meeting  from  curiosity, 
and  a  number  of  other  whites,  and  they  wanted  us  to  address  them  ;  but  we  declined 
doing  so ;  told  them  it  was  their  own  meeting ;  told  them  to  go  on  and  conduct  it  them- 
selves. They  did  so.  There  were  a  number  ot  speeches  made — if  you  call  them  speeches ; 
there  were  some  of  considerable  point. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  any  speech  that  was  made  there  that  night  jiarticularly  f 

Anawer.  I  remember  several  of  them.  Tbere  was  one  reported  or  published  ut  the 
time. 

Question.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Anawer.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  same  negro  who  had  that  card  published  last  fall. 

Question.  Let  us  have  that  speech ;  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 
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Ansioer.  The  speech  was,  in  general  tenor,  much  the  same  as  some  others  that  were 
made. 

Tbo  Chairman.  [To  Mr.  Blair.]  Do  you  think  that  important  t 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  sense  of  the  committee ;  I  think  it  is  running  into  too 
mnch  detail  to  incorporate  the  speeches  of  candidates. 

Mr.  Buckley.  Wo  have  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  speeches  made  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Rice.  Publish  also  the  three  speeches  of  Smith,  Parsons,  and  W^arner ;  it  would 
be  fair,  general. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  think  you  have  published  their  speeches. 

Mr.  Rice.  Not  in  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  in  this  evidence— elaborate  speeches.  There  has  been  an  issue  made 
in  this  committee  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  negro  population  in  this  county 
and  adjoining  counties.  It  has  been  alleged  that  it  is  intimidation,  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
and  by  Mr.  Warner,  and  by  others  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  having  their  speeches 

Eublished  iu  this  testimony.  This  negro's  speech  shows  the  motives  the  negroes  had 
ad  iu  voting  against  the  radical  party  here.  It  is  not  as  long  as  your  finger,  but  it 
discloses  what  animated  the  negroes  on  this  occasion;  and  there  can  be  no  better  tes- 
timony on  the  point,  which  has  been  made  a  great  deal  of  as  affecting  the  character  of 
that  election. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Quciftiou,  Y^as  the  speech  taken  down  word  for  word,  or  did  you  give  simply  the 
abstract  f 

Answer  I  took  it  down  from  recollection ;  I  heard  the  By>pcch,  and  noted  it  at  the 
time;  oihers  heard  it;  I  suppose  ten  or  twelve  or,  ma^bc,  twenty  white  men  there 
heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  desiring  to  have  this  made  a  precedent,  if  the  speech  is  not 
long,  and  there  is  no  objection,  it  may  be  introduced. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Is  the  man  that  delivered  that  speech  here? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  him  come  and  make  it  himself,  the  same 
as  these  others,  x>f  whom  the  general  speaks,  did  their  speeches. 

Mr.  Blair.  You  can  call  him,  and,  I  reckon,  he  can  make  it.  My  object  is  not  for  him 
to  make  a  speech  now ;  I  do  not  care  for  that.  But  there  is  a  substantial  charge  and 
allegation  that  the  votes  in  this  county  were  affected  by  intimidation  and  fraud,  and  I 
want  to  show  that  here  is  a  ne^ro,  considered  a  leading  negro,  who  makes  a  speech  here 
which,  I  think,  is  a  very  effective  one.  It  is  short,  and  it  was  made  immediately  aft«r 
the  meeting,  ou  the  same  day  with  the  meeting  at  which  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men 6x>oke.  There  has  been  evidence  in  regard  to  that  meeting  and  the  speeches  made 
at  that  meeting  by  Governor  Parsons  and  others.  There  has  been  testimony  in  regard 
to  that,  not  only  here,  but  iu  Washington — its  conciliatory  character,  and  all  that.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  proper  objection  to  the  incorporation  of  this  speech  in  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  Chairman.  The  speech  does  not  purport  to  bo  an  exact  copy  or  report  of  the 
speech  made.  Porter  is  here,  and  can  be  examined  as  a  witness;  and  there  is  force  in 
the  objection  made  by  Senator  Rice ;  if  you  deem  that  evidence,  it  is  probable  that 
Porter  is  ({uite  as  capable  of  re-producing  what  he  said  upon  that  occasion  as  the  edi- 
tor w^ho  took  it  down  afterward  from  recollection.  I  think  we  will  exclude  this  evi- 
dence. If  Mr.  Porter  were  not  accessible,  I  should  be  willing  to  let  the  speech  eo  on 
record ;  but  as  he  is  within  reach  of  the  process  of  the  committee,  I  think  it  wotud  bo 
better  to  allow  you  to  call  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Did  any  white  man  make  a  speech  in  that  meeting  f 

Answer.  There  was  one  made  at  my  suggestion ;  a  speech  of  about  five  minutes  was 
made  at  my  suggestion  at  the  close  of  the  meeting — I  think  the  most  effective  speech 
I  ever  heard. 

Question .  By  whom  was  it  made,  and  what  was  its  tenor  and  effeotf 

Answer.  A.  W.  Cockrell,  esq.,  of  this  place. 

Question.  Now,  what  was  its  tenor  and  effect,  briefly  T 

Answei:  The  whole  subject  of  the  si)eech  was  this:  By  way  of  preliminary  they  had 
asked  him  to  speak,  and  he  had  declined.  I  suggested  to  him  to  gratify  them,  and  he 
did.  He  alluded  to  the  former  relations  existmg  between  the  whites  and  blacks  in 
this  country,  and  the  estrangement  that  had  taken  place  at  the  instance  of  men  foreign 
to  both  of  us ;  at  the  unpleasantness  resulting  from  it — the  disquietude ;  that  they  had 
been  taught  to  look  upon  us  ajs  their  enemies,  and  then  concluded  by  appealing  to  them. 
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Upon  that  point  I  remember  he  instanced  the  fact  that  he  was  indebted  to  them  and 
th«  proceeds  of  their  labor  for  the  education  he  enjoyed,  wliich  enabled  him  to  practice 
his  profession  ;  that  they  had  been  the  playmates  of  his  childhood ;  they  had  been  as- 
sociated together;  he  had  always  received  kindness  at  their  hands;  that  there  was  no 
reaeon  for  enmity ;  that  such  was  not  the  case  ;  that  the  people  cherished  the  kindest 
feelings  for  them,  and  were  ready  to  meet  them  half  way ;  and  that  that  state  of  feel- 
ing might  be  restored  again.  It  was  an  appeal  to  them  showing  the  absurdity,  as  he 
viewed  it,  of  an  existing  antagonism  between  them  and  their  interest,  and  the  south- 
ern people's  and  theirs. 

Question.  This  speech  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  blacks  f 

Jumrvr.  It  had  a  very  great  effect.  It  left  ita  eflFect  so  strongly  on  mo  that  I  felt  sat- 
isfied there  was  not  a  negro  who  heard  it  who  would  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Question.  Did  they  vote  the  democratic  ticket  to  any  extent? 

Atunrer,  To  a  very  great  extent. 

Question,  I  uuderstand  yon  to  say  that  no  inducements  were  held  out  to  them  that 
■were  not  entirely  proper  and  usual? 

Ansfrcr,  None  wnatever,  in  my  knowledge ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any.  There  was 
one  view  presented  to  them  which  had  great  efi*ect,  and  which  we  were  very  ready  to 
concede.  Then,  as  I  said,  a  ^reat  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  intelligent  negroes 
of  the  country  were  canvassing  for  the  democratic  party.  I  think  the  night  before 
the  election  they  held  a  meeting  in  this  house,  at  which  five  or  six  speeches  were  made  by 
the  best  informed  and  most  infiucBtial  negroes  in  the  county.  1  learned  after  the  election 
of  negroes  voting  the  democratic  ticket  whom  I  never  would  have  suspected ;  and  they 
never  made  it  known  until  they  ascertained  that  the  democrats  had  been  successful. 
I  doubt  if  they  ever  would  have  made  it  known  had  they  been  defeated.  At  York 
stAtion — I  will  si)eak  of  that  particularly ;  a  |^entleman  is  hero  who  will  substantiate 
what  I  say — so  far  from  any  intimidation  having  been  used,  one  gentleman,  in  partic- 
ular, distributed  both  tickets,  held  them  in  his  hand,  and  told  them  if  they  desired  a 
radical  ticket  they  could  have  it  and  vote  it ;  and  if  any  white  man  or  other  men 
interfered  with  their  voting  it,  he  would  see  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  voting  it ; 
I  heard  that  gentleman  repeat  that  within  a  few  days. 

Quaff  ion.  Who  was  that? 

Answer.  Mr.  »Socrate8  Parker,  whom  I  alluded  to  before. 

Qu4^stion.  Were  there  any  representatives  of  the  Grcneral  Government  present  at  the 
voting  places  in  the  county,  at  the  election  last  fall? 

Ansicer.  There  were  Federal  troops  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  precincts.  Perhaps  there 
were  two  or  three  small  precincts  where  they  were  not  present.  The  voting  was  done 
in  this  court-house,  in  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  in  the  yard. 

Question,  Did  3'ou  hear  any  of  these  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  election  was  conducted? 

Awnc^r.  I  heanl  many  of  the  private  soldiers  speak  of  it.  I  don't  know  who  they 
were.  I  heard  Colonel  Daggitt,  who,  I  think,  was  second  in  conunand  at  the  time,  and 
who  had  been  in  command,  say  that  he  was  present  at  the  x>oll  at  Sumterville,  and  he 
never  witnessed  a  more  peaceable  or  a  fairer  election  in  any  place. 

Question,  What  has  been  the  general  disposition  evinced  by  the  democratic  party,  as 
a  party,  toward  the  negroes  since  they  have  been  invested  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  snffrage  ? 

Answer,  The  disposition  has  been  to  recognize  all  the  rights  with  which  they  have 
been  invested,  and  to  treat  them  in  a  conciliatory  manner.  In  fact,  the  disposition  of 
the  people  has  been  rather  to  overlook  their  acts  against  our  people,  to  excuse  them  on 
the  ground  of  ignorance,  than  otherwise.  I  have  in  my  hand  some  resolutions  adopted 
by  onr  county  convention  in  18(58,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  that.  It  has  always 
been  to  conciliate  them,  and  to  j>oint  out  what  we  believe  their  true  interests.  It  was 
that  which  mainly  won  them  in  the  last  election;  they  had  been  deceived  by  promises, 
and  the  democrats  never  had  made  them  and  wonld  not  make  them  any  they  could  not 
fulfill.  A  number  of  negroes  referred  that  to  me — that  they  had  always  been  deceived 
in  voting  for  the  other  party  and  they  would  quit  it. 

QneJition,  What  sort  of  promise  did  you  hear  the  negroes  say  hod  been  made  to  them 
by  tho  other  party  ? 

Answer.  It  is  the  old  promise  that  has  been  made  all  over  the  country,  I  suppose,  of 
their  getting  lands;  that  the  lands  of  the  late  rebels  were  to  be  confiscated  and  ap- 
portioned among  them ;  that  they  were  to  have  lands,  &o.,  and  to  have  office. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  the  acts  of  violence  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  evidence, 
perpetrated  against  negroes  or  other  republicans,  were  instigated  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  republicans  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  I  could  come  to  that 
conclusion. 

Question.  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  belief? 

Anstcer.  From  the  simple  fact  that  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  republicans  we  have 
ever  bad  among  us  have  never  been  molested.    This  Mr.  Price,  who  was  the  grand 
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moving  x><)wer  in  the  Lea^e,  and,  I  think,  had  greater  control  over  the  negroes  than 
anybody  else,  and  who,  I  further  think,  conscientiously,  held  the  fate  of  this  town  in 
his  hands,  wa8  known  to  live  in  adultery  with  a  negro  woman,  and  whose  standing 
morally  was  a  reproach  to  the  community ;  used  to  sleep  in  the  little  brick  office  on  the 
corner  of  this  court-house  yard,  with  never  a  window-blind  between  liim  and  the  out- 
side, yet  he  was  never  molested.  He  traveled  through  the  county  registering  voters, 
and  he  never  was  molested.  There  are  others  whose  course,  politically,  was  very  ob- 
jectionable to  the  democrats,  and  they  did  it  with  impunity.  I  conclude  that,  if  the 
desire  or  intention  had  beeii  to  treat  with  violence  any  one  on  account  of  political 
proclivities,  they  would  have  been  among  the  first  ones. 

Question,  Was  there  an  attempt  made  to  mob, certain  negroes  in  the  presidential 
canvass  for  hurrahing  for  Seymour  f 

Amicet\  Yes,  sir ;  there  was.  It  was  in  1868, 1  think  in  July ;  there  was  a  large 
parade  of  the  League  at  this  place  ;  they  afterward  adjourued  to  a  spring  Just  outside 
of  the  town  limits.  The  report  in  the  street  was  that  they  were  to  have  a  trial  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  League  who  had  offended.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  or 
what  transpired.  I  know  some  speeches  were  made,  and  as  they  marched  back  to 
town  they  were  hurrahing  for  Grant  and  Colfax,  and  there  were  three  or  four  negroes 
in  town  who  hurrahed  for  Seymour  and  jBlair  as  they  were  going  by.  It  produced  no 
great  effect  till  after  the  parade  was  dismissed,  when  the  crowd  at  once  made  a  msh 
for  them.  Three  of  them  took  refuge  in  a  drug  store  in  the  place,  and  as  it  was  noticed, 
the  people  flocked  there  and  got  inside.  The  mob  gathered  outside,  in  front  and  rear 
of  the  building,  with  their  guns  and  pistols,  and  called  to  bring  them  out  to  kill  them. 
Presently  the  intendant  came  and  made  them  an  address  from  the  steps  of  the  store, 
and  finally  Mr.  Price  was  brought  there,  and  he  got  up  and  told  them  to  disperse  and 
go  home,  and  they  w^ent.  There  is  one  instance  of  an  attempt  to  mob  or  sack  the  town, 
general.  In  August,  1870, 1  think  it  was.  There  had  been  a  call  for  a  republican  con- 
vention in  this  plac«  on  the  13th  ;  I  think  that  was  lihe  day  ;  it  elicited  no  particular 
attention  ;  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  have  political  meetings.  But  about  3  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  I  received  a  dispatch  fromBoligee's,  in  Hale  County,  stating 
that  Charles  Hays  was  coming  to  Livingston  with  two  hundred  armed  negroes  if  they 
could  get  them — if  they  would  come — and  if  any  disturbance  occurred  at  the  meeting 
they  would  take  the  place.  I  went  out  on  the  street  with  the  dispatch  and  showed  it 
to  some  parties.  I  saw  several  of  our  citizens  in  Captain  Edwin  Smith's  office,  dis- 
cussing something ;  as  I  came  in  they  handed  me  a  dispatch  they  had  received  from 
Gainesville,  from  Mr.  Sncdicor  of  that  place,  stating  that  a  hundred,  or  over  a  hundred 
— I  forget  the  number — negroes  had  passed  through  town,  armed,  on  their  way  to  Liv- 
ingston. About  10  o'clock  that  night — the  succeeding  night— there  was  a  dispatch 
received  from  Demopolis,  from  the  captain  of  a  steamboat,  stating  that  in  passing 
down  the  Tombigbeo  River,  between  Jones's  Bluff  and  Demopolis,  he  had  noticed 
several  gangs  of  negroes,  armed,  waiting  to  cross  the  river,  their  destination  being 
Livingston ;  and  not  knowing  their  intention  or  what  was  going  on,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  apprise  us  of  what  he  had  seen.  These  three  telegmms  naturally  excited  some 
apprehension,  and  word  was  sent  through  the  neighborhood,  asking  for  assistance,  and 
in>the  morning  quite  a  considerable  number  of  whites  collected  here,  and  ascertained 
that  the  party  approaching  town  from  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  Gaiuesville,  had 
encamped  about  two  miles  from  town  the  night  before ;  some  of  them  came  into  town. 
Mr.. Hays  had  not  come;  they  found  quite  a  collection  of  white  people  in  town  and 
the  groceries  closed,  and  they  evidently  anticipated  nothing  good  of  it.  They  lingered 
about  the  outskirts  of  town  till  toward  evening  and  went  home.  Their  conduct  not 
only  excited  apprehension  here,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  Gainesville, 
where,  a,  portion  of  them  had  passed  through ;  the  editor  of  the  republican  paper  there 
referred  to  it. 

QitesUxm.  Have  you  that  statement,  that  extract  from  the  republican  paper  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have.    You  mean  with  reference  to  this  matter  f 

Quasiion,  .Yes. 

Anstver.  I  have  that. 

Question.  »Will  you  read  that  f 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  restrain  the  examination,  but  this  seems  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  examination. 

Mr.BX'^iR.  I  want  to  show  that  the  editor  of  an  opposition  paper  was  aware  of  the 
impropriety  of  this  going  in  arms. 

The  Chairman,  i^u  have  the  fact  from  this  witness,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Mr.  Blair.  It  is  not  usual  to  make  rules  of  that  sort.  I  supposed  I  had  some  dis- 
cretion in  adducing  the  evidence  which  I  thought  was  proper  for  this  side  of  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  wrong  about  this.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  propo- 
sition of  General  Blair  to  introduce  this  newspaper  article.  I  know  nothing  about  its 
length. 

The  Question  being;  pnt,"  Shall  the  paper  offered  by  Mr.  Blair  be  admitted  f  *  resulted— 
ayes,  Mr.  Blair,  1 ;  noes,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Rice,  the  Chairman,  3. 
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So  the  extract  was  not  admitted. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  What  is  the  length  of  the  article  f 
Answer.  It  is  only  short ;  four  or  five  inches. 
Question.  State  the  substance  of  that  article. 
Answer,  I  cannot  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  paper,  if  it  is  called  a  republican 
paper. 

Answer,  It  was  called  the  North  Sumt«r  News,  and  was  at  the  time  the  official  organ 
of  the  county. 

Question.  Is  that  the  reason  you  call  it  a  republican  paper  f 

Answer.  It  advocated  the  election  of  the  republican  candidates,  according  to  my  rec- 
ollection. • 

Question.  In  what  election  did  it  advocate  the  election  of  the  republican  candidates  f 

Answer.  It  advocated  the  election  of  William  H.  Smith  as  governor  of  this  State. 

Question.  Last  year  f 

Answer,  1  am  not  so  positive  about  last  year  as  the  year  before.  My  impression  is  it 
did  last  year. 

Question.  That  it  did  last  year  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Who  is  the  editor  of  that  paper  T 

Answer,  The  editor  at  the  time  was  Mr.  Coward.  I  inferred  that  it  was  a  republican 
paper  from  this  fact  additional,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  it :  that  under  the  laws  of 
this  State,  enacted  by  a  republican  legislature,  the  legal  advertising  was  prohibited 
from  being  put  in  any  paper  that  did  not  support  the  government.  I  was  at  the  time 
publishing  what  was  called  a  democratic  paper,  and  the  advertising,  under  that  law, 
was  taken  from  me  and  given  to  that  paper,  because  my  paper  did  not  support  the 
government,  in  the  view  of  the  probate  judge. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  it  was  published  as  a  republican  paper,  and 
accepted  as  such  ? 

Anstrer,  It  was  accepted  as  such  by  the  community ;  certainly  it  was. 

Question.  Have  you  any  well-settled  opinion  respecting  the*  existing  cause  of  the 
social  disquiet  which  has  existed  in  your  county  between  the  races  f 

Answer.  I  have. 

Question.  State  it  to  the  committee. 

Answer.  I  think  the  whole  trouble  and  all  the  disquiet  that  intervened  between  the 
time  of  which  I  spoke  of  that  good  state  of  feeling  having  terminated,  and  within  a 
year  past,  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  these  adventurers  who  came  and  essayed 
to  take  the  negro  under  their  control.  I  come  to  that  conclusion  from  the  fact  that 
before  their  advent  there  was  nothing  of  it.  Both  races  were  getting  along  very  har- 
moniously: the  kindest  feelings  existed  among  them;  and  quiet  has  been  restored, 
and  a  much  better  state  of  deling,  since  they  left.  I  have  conversed  with  a  great 
many  negroes.  I  have  asked  the  question  whether  they  have  seen  any  change,  and 
the  answer  has  uniformly  been  that  they  have ;  that  they  feel  better  satisfied ;  that 
there  is  more  confidence,  and  they  feel  greater  security. 

Question,  According  to  your  observation  and  knowledge,  are  the  relations  of  the 
whit*  and  black  races  now  of  a  cordial  and  kindly  character  ? 

Answer,  They  are.    I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  A  colored  man  woidd  be  in  no  danger  in  any  part  of  the  county  on  account 
of  being  a  radical  f 

Answer.  I  think  not.  There  are  radical  black  men  in  every  part  of  the>eounty  now, 
and  have  been. 

[At  6.15  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Nif^ember4, 1874,^t  9  a.  m.'. 


BENJAMIN  F.  HERR  recaUed. 


Wedj^esda Y,  aVbt?«wr&er  1, 1871. 


By  the  Chairman  :  ^ 

Question.  You  stated  in  your  examination  yesterday  that  you  went  to  Missouri  in 
185i3,  and  lived  there  until  1861 ;  where  did  you  go  then  ? 

Answer.  I  entered  the  Missouri  State  guard  in  June,  1861,  and  remained  in  the  State, 
in  service  in  the  Missouri  State  guard,  until  the  latter  part  of  December,  1861,  or  be- 
ginning of  January,  1862, 1  do  not  remember  distinctly. 
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Questian,  Where  did  you  go  then  T 

Anmcer,  I  entered  the  confederate  service. 

Question.  You  had  been  in  the  Union  Bervice  before  that,  had  you  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  remain  in  the  confederate  service  until  the  close  of  the  warf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  capacity ;  as  a  private  or  as  an  officer  f 

Answer.  1  had  been  a  private;  afterward  as  an  officer. 

Question.  What  rank  did  you  attain  f 

Answer.  Captain. 

Qumtion.  You  came  here  in  1865;  what  time  in  1865? 

Answer.  I  surrendered,  my  recollection  is,  on'the  10th  of  May,  1865,  and  settled  here 
immediately  after. 

Question.  What  time  did  you  become  editor  and  publisher  of  a  democratic  paper 
here  t  t 

Answer.  I  issued  the  first  number  of  the  paper  on  the  15th  of  July,  1865. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  continue  its  publication  f 

Ansiver,  Six  years. 

Question,  What  was  the  name  of  the  paper  f 

Answer.  The  Livingston  Journal. 

Question.  During  the  time  you  were  publishing  this  paper  yon  had,  I  suppose,  an 
extended  exchange  list  ? 

Answer.  I  had  quite  a  number  of  exchanges;  not  so  many  as  the  majority  of  papers 
have,  according  to  my  inforniation.  I  exchanged  principally  with  State  papers,  and 
with  those  I  thought  would  be  of  use  to  mo.  There  were  a  number  of  them,  however, 
that  I  did  not  exchange  with. 

Question.  Did  you  exchange  with  any  republican  papers  ? 

Answei\  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Published  in  the  South  or  in  the  North  ? 

Anstver.  In  the  South. 

Question.  How  many  republican  papers  are  published  at  this  time  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  definitely.  I  know  of  two  or  three.  I  probably  could  name 
half  a  dozen.  I  would  not  be  positive,  though.  I  rarely  saw  more  than  one  or  two  of 
them  ;  in  fact,  I  rarely  saw  but  one.  I  saw  another  one  that  I  would  hardly  class  as  a 
republican  paper  now ;  the  one  I  referre<l  to  yesterday.  And  I  would  like,  by  the  way, 
to  correct  myself,  to  some  extent,  with  reference  to  that.  I  stated  my  l>elief,  yesterday, 
that  it  supported  W.  H.  Smith  for  governor  in  the  last  fall  election.  I  referred  to  the 
files  of  the  paper  last  evening,  after  leaving  here,  and  I  found  it  supported  a  mixed 
ticket  at  that  election — a  portion  of  the  democratic  and  a  portion  of  the  radical 
ticket. 

Question.  Do  you  refer  to  the  paper  published  at  Gainesville  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  it  support  a  mixed  ticket  for  State  officers  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

,  Question.  During  the  period  you  were  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Livingston  Jour- 
nal did  you  become  pretty  generally  acquainted  wnth  the  editorial  fraternity  of  the 
State,  and  pretty  generally  acquainted  with  the  leading  democratic  politicians  in  the 
State  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.    I  was  rarely  away  from  home.    My  business  was  such 
as  to  confine  me  closely^  and  I  made  very  little  acquaintance  in  either  of  those  profes- 
sions. 
,  Question.  Did  you  have  much  correspondence  with  them  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  very  little. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  consultation  or  conference  had  at  any  time  among 
democratic  politicians  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  rid  of  any  republican 
office-holders  in  this  county  or  in  this  judicial  district? 

Ansicer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  of  any  fund  being  raised  or  sub- 
scribed for  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition,  or  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  liorses,  saddles, 
bridles,  &c.,  to  be  used  by  a  secret  organization  of  men,  whose  operations  were  to  bo 
conducted  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  which  looked  to  the  employment  of  violence 
*f  necessary  to  accomplish  these  objects? 

Answer.  1  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  anything  of  the  kind;  I  never  heard  of 
any  such  thing. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  whether  any  fund  was  ever  raised,  or  attempted 
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to  be  raised,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  secret  order  of  men,  or^n- 
izcd,  or  to  be  organized,  to  correct  certain  grievances,  or  what  wore  esteemed  griev- 
ances by  the  community  f 

Answer,  None  whatever. 

Qtiestian.  Have  you  any  information  of  the  existence,  here  or  elsewhere,  at  present  or 
in  the  past,  of  a  secret  combination  of  men  organized  and  banded  together  to  redress 
what  were  supposed  to  be  evils  or  grievances  in  the  community? 

Answer,  I  have  heard  of  there  being  such  organizations;  I  have  never  known  of  any ; 
bat  for  myself  have  never  believed  that  there  was  any  systematic  organization  of  that 
kind  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  have  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
democratic  party  of  this  county,  and  I  believe  if  there  had  been  any  sucn  thing  con- 
templated or  in  existence,  their  confidence  in  me  as  editor  of  our  paper  here  would 
have  been  such  as  to  induce  them  to  confer  with  me  freely.;  but  there  has  never  been 
any  such  thing  to  my  knowledge. 

Question,  You  say  ^^  systematic  combination."  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any 
combination  t 

Answer,  I  will  say,  of  any  other  kind  of  combination  with  such  purpose  in  view. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  pistol  or  gun, 
or  mask  or  disguise  of  any  kind,  was  hired,  borrowed,  or  prociu-ed  for  the  purpose  of 
bciog  used  in  an  adventure  of  men  banded  together  for  any  secret  enterprise,  or  where 
you  suspected  these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  were  to  be  used  for  such  purpose  f 

Answer,  I  have  no  such  knowledge  or  information. 

Question,  Have  you  any  information  that  there  now  exists,  or  has  at  any  time  existed, 
in  this  community  or  elsewhere,  any  combination  or  organization  of  men,  with  signs 
and  pass-words  by  which  they  recognize  each  other,  formed  for  any  of  the  following 
purposes:  1.  To  drive  from  the  country  objectionable  persons;  2.  To  harass  or  molest 
persons  odious  for  any  cause ;  3.  To  punish  negroes  suspected  of  theft  or  other  cridies; 
4.  To  influence  negroes  in  voting  or  abstaining  from  voting;  5.  To  promote  the  success 
of  the  conservative  or  democratic  party ;  6.  To  obtain  for  the  conservative  or  demo- 
cratic party  the  political  control  of  the  State,  and  the  possession  of  the  offices  t 

Answer,  I  have  none  whatever. 

Question.  Have  you  no  information  that  any  combination  of  men  has  existed  for  any 
one  of  these  purposes? 

Answer.  Not  for  any  one  of  these  purposes,  or  all  of  them  combined,  nor  any  part  of 
them. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  As  a  matter  of  course  there  have  been  party  organizations— combinations 
of  that  kind  f 

AnsvDer.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  We  have  maintained  a  democratic  organization  all  the 
time,  but  never  of  the  character  referred  to. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  You  have  heard  of  men  banded  together  and  in  disguise  visiting  the  houses 
of  people  of  this  county,  have  you  not  t 

Answer,  I  have  heard  of  such  occurrences. 

Question,  They  were  organizations  of  men,  were  they  not,  for  some  specific  purpose  f 

Answer,  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Question,  What  w^ould  you  ca>l  them,  then  T 

Anstver,  As  to  their  organization,  I  could  not  say.  They  were  certainly  parties  of 
men  who  did  that ;  but  whether  it  was  a  mere  sudden  gathering  together  or  a  system- 
atic gathering  or  not,  I  could  not  say. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  tbey  proceeded  in  militarv  style,  have  you  not? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that;  I  never  heaid  anything  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  proceeded. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  they  were  disguised  T 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  In  similarity  of  uniform  f 

AnsicA",  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  they  were  in  similarity  of  uniform.  I  heard  they 
were  in  disguiHO. 

Question.  You  have  heard  they  had  a  leader,  have  you  not? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any  one  being  leader. 

Question.  How  many  visits  by  men  in  disguise  have  you  heard  of  in  this  county? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  name  them  all  now.  There  was  one  visit  to 
the  house  of  Choutteau,  to  which  reference  was  made  yesterday ;  I  heard  of  one  hav- 
ing visited  the  jail  and  taken  out  the  negro  Jasper  Alexander ;  I  heard  of  another  one 
that  visited  the  jail  and  liberated  Prator;  1  heard  of  one  instance  occurring,  while  I 
was  out  of  the  State  recently,  of  taking  a  negro  out  of  jail — I  have  heard  of  that  since 
I  returned.  I  can  recall  no  other  now — yes,  I  do  remember  one  other:  of  parties  visit- 
ing the  house  of  a  negro  named  Burke,  at  Gainesville.  I  cannot  recall  any  other  just 
on  the  moment. 
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Question.  You  have  heard  of  a  band  going  from  this  county  to  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
have  you  not  f 

Ansiccr.  No,  sir.  I  heard  of  a  number  of  citizens  going  there,  but  not  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  band  or  organization,  or  anything  of  the  kind—just  a  party  of  citizens  going — 
each  one  independently,  going  himself. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  that  they  went  armed? 

Answer.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  carried  arms.    How  many  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Did  they  go  by  railroad,  or  on  horses? 

Answer.  It  is  the  castom  here  now  for  a  great  many  of  the  young  men  to  carry  smaU- 
arms — pistols — habitually. 

Question.  Is  that  the  general  practice  of  the  community? 

Answer.  It  is  with  some — not  with  the  community — but  with  some  of  our  young  men 
it  is  a  custom.  They  wear  them  almost  as  regularly  as  they  wear  their  coats.  It  is  a 
custom  or  habit  of  theirs.  They  have  done  it  ever  since  the  war,  and  probably  did  it 
before;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them  at  that  time. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  your  society,  in  your  opinion,  render- 
ing that  practice  necessary  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  whatever.  I  go  about  myself,  where  I  desire  to  go  or  please  to  go, 
but  I  never  find  it  necessary  to  carry  any  arms. 

Question.  Does  the  law  denounce  and  punish  the  secret  carrying  of  arms  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  it  does — the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons.  The  ones  I  refer  to 
are  not  concealed ;  they  are  in  sight,  or  partially  in  sight. 

Question.  How  are  they  carried  ? 

Answer.  By  a  belt  around  the  waist.  There  may  be  others,  for  aught  I  know,  who 
carry  concealed  weapons ;  but  of  course  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Question.  Have  you  not  seen  them  frequently  with  the  handle  of  the  pistol  sticking 
out  of  the  pocket  ? 

Anst9cr.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  seeing  an  instance  of  that  kind; 
those  I  am  accustomed  to  see  carrying  weapons  of  that  kind  usually  carry  them  in 
a  scabbard  belted  around  the  waist. 

Question.  Tliat  manner  of  carrying  weapons  is  not  prohibited  by  your  law? 

Ansiver.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  law  extends,  it  is  not.  I  am  no  lawyer  my- 
self. I  know,  from  what  has  transpired  iu  our  courts,  that  it  is  against  the  law  to 
carry  concealed  weapons. 

Question.  Why  should  you  object  to  negroes  carrying  arms  if  the  whites  carry  arms? 

Answtr.  I  referred  to  the  negroes  carrying  them  on  an  occasion  of  public  assemblage, 
when  they  were  apparently  marching  and  parading  in  military  order — a  thing  I 
never  saw  among  the  whites ;  the  arms  they  carried  were  principally  shot-guns  or  old 
muskets,  and  under  the  command  of  a  leader.  The  leader  was  wearing  a  sword,  and 
attended  with  a  drum,  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  in  your  law  prohibiting  such  a  procession  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  now  ;  there  was  at  the  time  a  command  prohib- 
iting it — forbidding  it. 

Question.  Was  there  great  destitution  in  the  country  after  the  war  ? 

Answer.  There  was. 

Question.  Much  stealing  ? 

Ansice}'.  A  great  deal,  and  it  continued.  It  was  worse  some  time  after  the  war.  I  do 
not  know  oriiear  much  of  it  now.  But  it  existed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of 
planters  remarked  to  me  that  they  had  abandoned  all  attemi>t8  to  raise  hogs.  Cows 
were  frequently  killed.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  in  this  neighborhood — I  am  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  it — for  a  planter  to  lind  as  many  as  a  cart-load  of  corn-c^bs  in  the 
center  of  his  corn-field  where  the  corn  had  been  taken  and  shelled  and  taken  away,  &c. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  stealing. 

Question.  Were  there  many  poor  white  people  in  this  county  after  the  war  ? 

Answer.  1  know  of  no  ca^es  among  the  whites  of  destitution.  We  were  all  compara- 
tively poor.  There  were  some,  though,  who  owned  no  lands,  and  in  that  respect  were 
poorer  than  others.  But  I  know  of  none  outside  of  the  county  poor-house  who  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  themselves. 

Question,  Before  18()7,  did  you  hear  of  any  visitations  bj^  bands  of  men  after  night  at 
the  houses  of  negroes — any  punishment  inflicted  upon  negroes  by  bands  of  men  ? 

Answer;  I  could  not  remember  just  the  dates  at  which  such  may  have  occurred,  but 
my  impression  is  I  never  heard  of  any  previous  to  the  year  1867.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Question.  Your  courts  have  always  dealt  with  these  crimes  and  misdemeanors  by 
punishing  the  parties,  wherever  they  were  ascertained,  have  they  not? 

Answer,  They  have  in  some  cases  punished;  but  I  will  state  what  is  an  impression 
of  mine,  and  what  occurred  to  me  .it  the  time  ;  I  think  there  were  many  persons  ac- 
quitted who  richly  deserved  conviction.  A  great  many  of  these  minor  offenses,  cases 
of  stealing,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  cases  of  stealing  and  such  minor  offenses  among 
the  negroes,  were  for  two  or  three  years'  time  disposed  of  before  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, and  never  got  into  the  courts.    They  were  summarily  disposed  of  there. 
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Question,  Yon  spoke  of  negroes  drilling  at  night  after  the  Leagues  were  formed.  Did 
yon  ever  see  them  drilling  at  night  f 

Anstcer.  I  never  sa^r  ihem  myself.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  it  was  from  information. 
I  have  had  it  from  persons  who  did  see  them,  and  were  very  mnch  annoyed  by  it  and 
alarmed. 

Question.  You  say  they  boasted  what  they  could  do.    Did  you  hear  these  boasts  ? 

Ansiver.  1  heard  some  such  bojists.    I  heard  Mr.  Price. 

Question.  I  am  speaking  of  the  negroes. 

Anmcor.  I  instanced  him  as  being  the  leader  of  them. 

Question.  I  am  speaking  of  the  negroes. 

Answer.  I  understand  you.  I  never  heard  the  negroes.  I  could  not  at  least  recall 
any  particular  one.  I  have  frequently  heard  them  speak  in  that  way;  not  many  of 
them  either.    There  were  few,  comparatively,  who  were  so  outspoken. 

Question,  You  speak  of  guns  being  heard  fired  off  at  night.  Has  not  that  always  been 
the  case  here,  more  or  less  ? 

Answer.  There  is  very  frequently  heard  the  reports  of  guns  after  night. 

Question.  You  speak  of  what  transpired  in  these  Leagues.  Were  you  a  member  of  a 
League  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  obtain  entrance  into  a  League  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  could  you  hear,  then,  the  speeches  that  were  made  in  the  League  ? 

Anstcer,  I  would  prefer  being  excused  from  answering  that  question,  as  it  might  in- 
volve me  in  some  danger  hereafter.  I  would  state,  what  I  did  yesterday,  that  I  had 
positive  knowledge  from  observation  and  hearing.  I  was  in  a  position  to  obtain  such 
information. 

Question.  Did  you  obtain  that  position  by  the  connivance  of  any  member  of  the 
League  f 

Ansiccr.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  obligation  waa  administered  to  members  of  the  League  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  it  administered.    I  could  not  rehearse  it  now  verbatim. 

Question.  Were  you  in  a  secret  position  at  the  time,  where  you  could  hear  it  favorably  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  was  not  known  that  you  were  listening  f 

Ansieer.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  idea  it  was,  or  I  would  not  have  Remained  there. 

Qntstion.  You  may  give  the  substance  of  the  oath  that  was  taken,  if  your  memory 
«3nables  you  to  do  it. 

Ansicer.  I  only  remember  more  distinctly  those  portions  of  the  obligation  in  which  I 
felt  a  special  interest.  The  oath  was  something  with  reference  to  sustaining  the  Gov 
ernnient.    I  don't  know  how  much  of  it  I  can  recall  now. 

Question.  They  did  swear  to  sustain  the  Government? 

Answer.  Certainly  they  did. 

Question.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  of  Alabama  ? 

Ansicer.  I  don't  remember  of  that.  I  remember  something  about  supporting  tho 
flag.  I  remember  the  obligation  to  defend  and  protect  each  other.  They  uad  certain 
signs  of  recognition. 

Question.  What  were  those  signs  f 

Auitwer.  I  could  not  give  them  now.    They  were  some  signs  made  with  the  arm. 

Question.  Did  yon  observe  the  signs  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  tho  signs ;  but  I  don't  remember  distinctly  what  they  were 
I  remember  something ;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  key  to  tho  pass-words,  with  referenci 
to  three  or  four  L's  they  maue  use  of.  I  remember  distinctly  their  obligating  them- 
selves to  support  none  but  republicans  for  ofiQce,  and  tho  usual  obligation,  common,  J 
suppose,  to  all  secret  societies,  to  disclose  nothing  that  transpired  within  the  meeting 

Question.  Was  there  anvthiug  in  the  obligation  which  looked  to  a  breach  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  f 

Answer.  Nothing,  except  the  obligation  to  defend  each  other  as  members  of  the 
League. 

Question.  To  what  extent,  or  under  what  circumstances,  or  what  were  the  limita- 
tions? 

Ansicer.  My  recollection  is,  the  language  is  "  under  all  circumstances ;"  and  Ireniem- 
bor  further  they  were  obligated  to  obey  the  orders  emanating  from  a  regular  officer  of 
the  League. 

Question.  What  officer  of  the  League  ? 

Anstcer.  I  don't  remember  what  officer  it  was,  any  more  than  that  they  designated  at 
the  time  what  officer. 

By  Mr.  Rick  : 

Question.  Did  they  have  a  book  or  manual  from  which  they  administered  the  obliga- 
tion t 
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An8tva\  They  bad  what  appeared  to  be  a  maunscript  manual.  The  obligation  I 
heard  administered  was  administered  by  Mr.  Hayes ;  his  side  was  toward  me  ;  I  judged 
it  to  be  manuscript.  I  remember  one  night  he  did  not  proceed  with  the  whole  obliga- 
tion. There  were  three  candidates  before  him  ;  after  proceeding  a  while  he  remarked 
that  "  That  would  do  for  to-night."    They  were  new  members  of  the  League. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Was  this  upon  a  lower  floor  or  upper  floor — the  room  ? 

Ansicei'.  Upper  floor. 

Qutsiion,  Was  any  one  privy  to  your  taking  these  items,  or  did  you  act  upon  your  own 
mere  motion  t 

Answer.  I  acted  upon  my  own  motion. 

Qut'stion.  It  was  not  prompted  or  counseled  by  any  one  else  T 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owed  to  the  community,  in  the  oondi- 
tiou  in  which  it  was,  to  ascertain,  if  I  could,  what  was  being  done  there. 

Question.  Did  you  publish  in  your  paper  the  result  of  your  observations  T 

Answer.  Not  connectedly.  I  referred  to  several  things  that  were  done  there  ;  but 
never  in  a  way  to  induce  the  people  to  believe  that  I  had  obtained  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it.  I  would  not  have  considered  it  prudent  to  have  done  so :  I  had  a  conver- 
sation yesterday  with  the  former  j) resident  of  the  League — the  man  who  was  presiding  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  and  he  remembered  distinctly  the  occurrences  which  took  place  on 
a  certain  night,  which  I  related  yesterday  in  my  testimony. 

Question.  He  has  since  become  a  democrat,  has  he  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  now  professes  to  be  a  democrat. 

Question.  Does  he  now  disclose  freely  what  transpired  in  the  League  f 

Answer.  No,  fir.  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  about  what  was  done  there  further 
than  what  I  spoke  of  as  occurring  yesterday  morning.  I  asked  him  just  in  that  way 
whether  ho  remembered,  on  a  certain  night,  of  George  Houston  having  said  so  and,  so. 
He  said  he  did  very  well. 

Question.  Did  you  attend  at  your  place  of  observation  more  than  one  night  f 

Anstcei'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  often  t 

Answer.  I  presume  I  was  there  three  or  four  nights,  probably  more  than  that ;  I  was 
there  frequently ;  and  I  will  state  further  that  there  was  a  position  in  an  adjoining 
room  in  which  much  that  transpired  in  the  League  could  be  heard  ;  and  I  know  of 
several  persons  l>eing  there  and  listening  ;  much  which  waa  said  could  be  heard  there. 

i^uestion.  No  effectual  precautious,  then,  could  have  been  taken  by  the  League  to 
guard  their  proceedings  from  observation  ? 

Anstvcr,  I  cannot  say  what  precautions  were  taken.  There  was  a  wall  intervening 
between  their  room  and  the  other  room  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

Question,  Had  they  any  guards  stationed  outside  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  lower  room  was  occupied  by  a  reputed  member  of 
the  League,  and  they  entered  it  from  his  house. 

Question.  Did  you  enter  the  room  in  which  you  took  your  observations  through  his 
room  also  f 

Anstvei\  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  acts  of  violence  counseled  in  that  League  T 

Answer.  I  heard  George  Houston  state  that  if  any  member  of  the  League  refused  to 
obey  its  orders  his  head  should  bo  brought  to  the  block. 

Question.  Was  he  president  of  the  League  ? 

Anstver,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  hold  any  office  in  the  League  f 

Ansicer.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  held  any  at  all  or  not. 

Question,  What  response  was  made  to  that  declaration  t 

Answer.  There  was  no  resi)on8e  made  at  the  time.  The  declaration  was  made  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  he  was  making. 

Question.  You  did  not  consider  the  balance  of  the  members  of  that  League  responsi- 
ble for  what  he  said,  did  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  that  they  were  responsible  for  what  he  said. 

Question.  Was  it  in  the  League  you  heard  a  negro  say  he  had  called  a  white  man  a 
liar  in  the  streets  with  impunity  f 

Anstctr.  Yes,  sir;  this  same  man  Houston,  in  the  course  of  the  same  speech. 

Question.  Did  you  consider  that  a  piece  of  great  presumption  aft-er  the  organic  law 
had  clothed  him  and  all  other  blacks  with  all  the  political  and  civil  rights  which  the 
white  race  enjoyed  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  presumption.  It  struck  me  at 
the  time  as  being  very  inflammatory,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  delivered. 

Question,  If  the  man  had  lied  to  him,  it  would  not  be  an  offense  Against  good  morals 
to  tell  even  a  white  man  he  lied,  would  it  t 
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Answer.  There  is  no  standard  I  know  of  for  judging  morals.    I  would  judge  it  was 
not  strictly  good  morals  for  a  man  to  call  another  a  liar. 
Question.  Under  any  circumstances  f 

Answer.  A  man  might  readily  be  provoked  to  it,  and  think  it  was  right  at  the  time. 
But  I  hardly  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  good  morals,  at  least. 

Question.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  League,  Mr.  Herr,  at  the  time  that  you 
listened  to  its  proceedings  f 
Answer.  John  W.  Little. 

Question.  What  office  did  Mr.  Price  sustain  in  the  League  f 
Answer.  I  cannot  state ;  I  heard  nothing  from  him  in  the  League. 
Question.  Did  you  hear  any  of  its  resolves  that,  in  your  judgment,  tended  to  violence 
or  a  breach  of  tbe  laws  f 
Anstver.  No,  sir;  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Question.  Did  not  all  their  resolutions  look  to  peace  and  peaceable  proceedings? 
Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  a  resolution  read  or  passed  in  the  meet- 
iDg.  It  was  at  a  time  when  they  were  selecting  candidates  for  the  county  offices ;  and 
the  business,  I  think,  of  that  meeting  I  knew  of  had  reference  to  that.  There  was  a 
considerable  contest  in  the  League  as  to  the  selection  of  nominees,  and  they  had  fre- 
quent meetings  with  reference  to  that  subject. 

Question.  You  were  examined  yesterday  at  great  length  by  General  Blair,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  character  and  antecedents  of  Price,  Rolfe,  Hayes,  Lane,  Houston,  and 
others;  and  also  in  relation  to  various  acts  of  violence  in  Sumter  County.  I  noticed 
that  his  questions  were  propounded  to  you  from  a  written  brief  before  him.  Will  you 
state  whether  you  prepared  that  brief  for  him? 

Answer.  I  did  prepare  a  memorandum  for  him  with  reference  to  things  of  which  I 
had  knowledge. 

Question.  By  whom  were  those  questions  drawn  out  that  he  propounded  to  you  ycs- 
terrlay  ? 

^fi«ire?*.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  about  how  they  were  drawn  out.  I  was 
asked  by  General  Blair  what  I  knew  of  occurrences  in  the  county,  and  asked  by  him  to 
prepare  a  memorandum  touching  sucli  subjects  as  I  had  knowledge  of,  for  his  use. 

Question.  But  this  purported  to  be  a  long  series  of  questions ;  did  you  prepare  those 
questions  ? 

Anstcer.  I  did.  I  put  the  most  of  the  memorandum  int^o  the  form  of  questions,  as  get- 
ting more  directly  and  speciiically  at  what  I  had  knowledge  of  more  tersely. 

Question.  I  noticed  also  that  you  testilied  from  a  written  memorandum  before  you; 
vrhen  did  you  prepare  that  memorandum  ? 

Answer.  I  prepared  that  memorandum  two  or  three  days  ago. 

Question.  I  noticed,  also,  that  you  had  several  newspapers  and  slips  from  newspa- 
pers ;  when  did  you  prepare  and  arrange  those  ? 
Answer.  During  the  same  time. 

Question.  Was  any  of  this  done  before  the  arrival  of  the  committee  at  this  place  ? 
Ans\f>er.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  prepared  those  questions  for  General  Blair,  then,  with  reference  to  the 
answers  that  you  were  prepared  to  furnish  to  those  interrogatories,  did  you  f 

Answer.  I  prepared  the  questions  upon  matters  of  which  I  had  knowledge,  and  from 
the  memorandum  I  made  up,  myself,  as  refreshing  my  memory  with  reference  to  them, 
as  I  stated  yesterday.  I  hatl  a  more  or  less  distinct  recollection  of  those  things,  and 
liaving  an  opportunity  of  refreshing  my  mind  from  what  had  been  prepared  by  myself 
at  the  time  of  those  occurrences,  I  took  advantage  of  that  for  refreshing  my  memory. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  consultation  with  Mr.  Cobbs,  or  any  other  gentleman 
here,  with  reference  to  the  matters  upon  which  you  should  testify,  or  with  reference  to 
those  questions  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  heard  nothing  against  Mr.  Price  until  he  became  prominent  as  a  leader 
of  the  negroes  here,  did  you  ? 

Anstv'er.  No,  sir.  He  had  been  for  some  months  before  teaching  a  negro  school,  and 
1  knew  him  when  I  saw  him.  His  presence  here  was  not  a  subject  of  remark.  They 
all  conceded  that  he  had  a  right  to  bo  here  and  do  as  he  pleased ;  he  behaved  himself 
apparently. 

Question.  He  was  a  very  bold,  determined  man,  was  he  not  ? 
Anstcer.,  Ho  was,  very  ;  I  think  as  much  so  as  any  man  I  e\er  saw. 
Question.  He  was  very  much  respected  by  this  community  for  these  qualities,  was  he 
not? 

Answer.  I  think  that  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  him  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  those  qualities. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  against  Rolfe  and  Hayes  until  they  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Loyal  League,  and  became  leaders  of  the  negroes  ? 

Answer.  They  became  members  of  the  Loyal  League,  and  I  think  were  instrumental 
chiefly  in  organizing  it,  shortly  after  their  arrival.    Provions  to  that  time  I  knew  noth- 
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ing  special  of  tbeniy  except  that  they  were  addicted  to  dissipation,  and  what  are  gen- 
erally regarded  by  regular  comranuitics  as  immoral  habits. 

Queaiion,  Dissipation  is  not  so  uncommon  a  vice  in  this  community  that  these  men 
should  be  especially  singled  out  and  marked  for  that,  is  it? 

An8icei'.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  customary,  though  in  this  community  if  a  stranger 
makes  his  appearance  we  judge  somewhat  of  his  character  from  what  we  see  of  him, 
and  notice  him  very  particularly  while  he  is  a  stranger,  and  if  we  find  a  stranger  com- 
ing among  us  addicted  to  such  habits,  we  generally  form  u  rather  unfavorable  opinion 
of  him.  There  is  some  dissipation  among  our  own  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Question,  Is  that  an  offense  against  which  the  community  set  their  faces  here  f 
[  Anmcer.  A  great  majority  of  the  best  men  in  the  community  do,  most  decidedly  ;  so 
much  so  that  our  town  authorities  impose  a  tax  of,  I  think,  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
on  a  little  grocery  that  is  here,  with  a  view  of  suppressing  it  if  they  can,  or  making  it 
pay  very  liberally  for  the  privilege.  The  public  sentiment  here  is  very  much  against 
the  selling  of  liquors.    I  think  there  are  but  two  of  the  stores  in  town  that  sell  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  this  fraud  which  Hayes  committed  upon  his  partner  in  a 
matter  of  ten  bales  of  cotton,  from  your  own  knowledge  T 

^H«irer.  I  do  not  know  it  from  my  own  knowle<lge.    I  know  it  from  a  statement 
made  by  the  attorney  who  was  engaged  to  try  to  recover  the  value  of  the  cotton.        • 
Question.  Yon  say  he  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  t 
Jtmver.  Hayes  acted  for  a  short  time  as  agent  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 
Queafion.  Had  he  control  of  the  funds  of  the  Bureau  f 
Answer.  I  cannot  say. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  any  defalcation  in  that  connection  f 
Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  his  duties  or  authority  extended.    I 
know  nothing  of  it. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  Rolfe  was  in  bed  with  a  negro  cook  f 
Answer.  I  learned*  it  from  a  gentleman  who  discovered  them  there,  and  on  whose 
premises  it  occuiTed. 

Question.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject  t 
Answer.  No,  sir;  1  was  not  there. 
Question.  Was  he  a  young  man  ? 

Answer,  He  was  a  man  I  should  judge  to  be  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age.    I  never  learned  his  age.    His  appearance  would  indicate  that. 
Question.  Is  not  that  a  very  common  offense  in  this  community  ? 
Answei:  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Question.  Young  men  associating  sexually  with  the  colored  women  t 
Answa\  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Question.  Have  you  not  heard  it  often  mentioned  as  a  very  common  thing  in  the 
community  ? 
Answer.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Question.  There  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  your  colored  people  that  are  of  mixed 
blood,  is  there  not  f 

Answer.  There  are  some.  What  ratio  it  would  bear  with  the  mixed  blood  of  other 
communities  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging.  There  are  some  mixed  bloods 
here. 

Question.  What  was  the  special  purpose  for  which  you  introduced,  and  had  made  a 
part  of  your  evidence  in  this  case,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lane  written  in  1868t  What  was 
the  particular  fact  in  that  letter  which  you  wished  emphasized  t 

Ansicer.  I  had  no  wish  nor  choice  in  the  premises.  The  memorandum  I  handed  Gen- 
eral Blair  was  at  his  disposal  to  make  use  of  it  or  not,  or  of  such  portions  as  he  saw 
proper  to  use  or  not,  and  it  is  for  him  to  stat«  what  object  he  had  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion.   I  only  stated  my  knowledge  in  reference  to  that  class  of  people. 

Question.  You  placed  that  letter  before  him  before  you  were  called  to  the  stand  as 
a  witness  ? 
Amtcer.  He  saw  the  letter;  yes,  sir. 

Question.  This  George  Houston,  I  understand  you  to  say,  had  a  very*fair,  excellent 
character  before  he  became  a  leader  among  his  people? 

Ansicer.  I  think  I  may  say  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  League  his 
character  was  very  fair.  He  frequently  came  to  me  to  speak  to  me  about  his  people, 
and  other  matters.  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  on  one  occasion — I  thmk 
probably  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1867 — there  was  a  freedmen's  convention,  or  a 
mass-meeting,  called  in  Mobile,  and  counties  were  invited  to  send  delegates,  and 
George  Houston,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  colored  men  who  had  always  enjoyed 
more  or  less  of  my  confidence,  and,  I  think,  others,  called  ujion  me  to  consult  about 
that  matter  of  sending  delegates  there,  and  what  it  meant.  I  told  them  I  could  not 
tell  what  its  purjwses  were;  but  advised  them  to  send  delegates;  it  was,  professedly, 
in  the  interest  of  their  people,  and  it  would  be  well,  at  all  events,  to  go  and  see  what 
was  doue,  in  justice  to  themselves.  And  they  did  send  delegates.  George  Honston,  I 
believe,  was  one  of  them. 
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Question,  I  do  not  care  about  these  details.    I  want  to  know  when  he  became  odious; 
did  he  or  not  become  a  marked  man,  odious  to  the  community,  after  he  became  promi- 
nent as  a  leader  of  his  people  f 
Anstcvr,  He  did  become  odious  to  them ;  certainly  he  did. 

Quciition.  Now,  you  say  he  was  known  to  have  made  threats  that  the  town  would  bo 
laid  in  aslies.    Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  such  threats  as  that? 

^fi^irer.  I  did  not  hear  him  myself.  I  stated  yesterday  that  it  was  not  personal 
knowledge. 

QueHtion,  You  say  that  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  could  crook  a  finger  as  soon  as 
any  one.    Give  us  the  meaning  of  that. 
Jnaiva-.  I  understood  it  to  mean  pulling  a  trigger. 
Question,  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  f 
'  AnHicet\  I  did  not. 

Question,  If  he  had  said  it,  and  by  it  referred  to  his  defense  of  his  person,  or  his 
rights,  would  you  think  him  blamable  for  uttering  such  a  sentiment  as  that?  Do  you 
not  think  a  black  man  has  a  right  to  pull  a  trigger,  as  well  as  a  white  man,  in  defense 
of  his  person  and  house  ? 

Anmver.  I  recognize  that  right  in  every  one;  certainly  I  do. 

Question,  And  if  these  negroes  were  counseled  to  defend  themselves  in  their  persons 
and  houses  by  their  leaders,  do  you  regard  that  as  incendiary  or  inflammatory 
language  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not. 

Question,  In  1868,  you  say,  some  intelligent  negroes  quit  the  League,  and  among 
others  the  president  ? 
Ansicer,  Yes, sir;  Little. 
Question,  Could  he  read  or  write  ? 
Answer,  Yes,  sir;  both. 

Question,  You  spoke  of  Syd.  Porter  also.    Could  he  read  or  write  ? 
Answer.   1  do  not  know  whether  he  could  read  or  not. 
Question,  Have  you  ever  understood  that  he  could  either  read  or  write  ? 
Answer,  I  have  not. 

Question,  Then  how  did  he  compose  this  card  which  you  read  as  his  production,  with 
slight  alterations  made  by  you  in  matters  of  etymology  or  orthography  ?  How  did 
lie  compose  that  article  if  no  could  not  read  or  write  ? 

An  steer,  I  presume  he  could  do  it,  as  many  other  men  who  could  compose  but  .could 
not  write. 

Question,  I  desire  you  to  answer  this  committee  whether  he  wrote  a  word  or  a  sylla- 
\}\q  of  this  address,  dated  July  18,  1868,  addressed,  ''Ladies,  gentlemen,  and  fellow- 
citizens?" 

Answer.  1  cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  not. 
Question,  Did  you  not  compose  every  word  of  it  ? 
Answer,  No,  sir ;  not  one  word  of  it. 

Question,  Who  did  compose  it  ?  * 

Anstcer,  I  cannot  say.  The  manuscript  was  handed  to  me ;  but  who  wroto  it  I  can- 
not say. 

Questian,  Whose  handwriting  was  it  ? 

Answer,  I  did  not  recognize  the  handwriting.    It  was  handed  to  me  by  himself. 
Question,  Did  he  read  it  to  you  or  in  your  presence  ? 
Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Could  he  read  one  word  or  syllable  of  it  ? 
Answer,  I  do  not  know. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  could  read  ? 
Answer,  I  never  heard  that  he  could. 
Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  could  write  ? 
Answer.  I  never  did. 

Question,  Have  you  no  idea  or  information  who  composed  this  for  him  ? 
Anstcer.  None  whatever. 

Question,  Who  was  his  counselor  and  adviser  at  the  time  ? 
Answer.  I  cannot  say. 

Question,  Have  you  not  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  address  was  written  up  for 
him  by  some  white  democrat? 

Ansicer.  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  reason  to  believe  it.  I  have  heaid  him  make 
speeches  in  exact  conformity,  I  may  say,  or  in  general  conformity  with  just  the  ideas 
expressed  there.  It  has  been  customary  with  colored  people  here  who  cannot  write  to 
get  some  friend  to  write  for  them.    I  have  done  it  for  them  frequently. 

Question.  How  many  negroes  in  the  community,  so  far  as  your  information  ext-ends, 
are  able  to  write  ? 
Anstvcr,  I  do  not  know  how  many.    There  are  quite  a  number  of  them. 
Question.  A  dozen  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  fully  a  dozen—  more  too,  probably.    I  know  a  namber  can. 
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Qtustion.  Have  they  learned  since  the  war  to  write  t 

Answer,  I  cannot  say ;  some  of  them  could  do  it  before  the  war. 

Question.  Was  it  not  a  punishable  offense  to  teach  them  to  read  or  write  before  tho 
war? 

Answer.  Not  in  this  neighborhood,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  I  was  not  a  cit- 
izen hero  at  the  time ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard  from  whites  and  blacks,  it  was  uo 
offense  whatever. 

QiieMion.  Was  it  not  an  offense  against  the  law  to  teach  a  negro  to  read  or  write  be- 
fore the  war  f 

Antiver.  I  cannot  answer  as  to  law.  I  know  it  was  not  against  custom ;  it  was  the 
custom. 

Question.  Did  you  over  understand  that  a  negro  went  to  school  before  the  war  T 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  teaching  of  a  negro  to  read  was  not  positively  forbid- 
den by  law  in  this  State  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  what  the  law  of  this  State  wa.s  previous  to  the  war,  as  I 
was  unacquainted  with  it,  and  resided  in  Missouri.  But  I  have  learned  from  whites 
and  blacks  both  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  negroes  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
wiite  in  families. 

Question.  But  they  were  taught  in  violation  of  law  f 

Ansiper.  It  may  have  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  State.  I  do  not  profess  to 
say  what  the  law  was,  for  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  what  it  was.  If  it  was  a  law,  it 
was  a  law  which  I  would  consider  inoperative  at  the  time,  because  it  \\ft8  violated,  and 
no  com])lainl  made  of  the  violation  of  it.  I  never  heard  of  an  instance  where  a  man 
had  been  punished  for  doing  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  over  hear  Mr.  Sydenham  Porter  in  any  of  his  public  addresses  utter 
a  sentiment  like  this:  *'We  must  always  recollect  if  anybody  is  to  blame  for  our 
bondage,  it  is  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  southern  people  alone." 

Answer,  I  have  heard  him  employ  that  sentiment  f 

Question.  Was  he  a  reader  or  writer  t 

Answer.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  He  had  doubtless  heard  that  sentiment  announced 
by  the  white  people  here  before  that  time. 

Question.  I  sec  iu  this  card  that  he  speaks  very  flippantly  of  scalawags  and  carpet- 
bagger politicians.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  use  those  offensive  epithets  in  his  public 
addresses  ? 

Answer.  I  have  frequently  heard  him  do  it  in  public  addresses,  and  if  anything  more 
pointedly  than  it  is  in  that  card. 

Question,  He  has  had  a  good  many  democratic  audiences  since  his  conversion,  has  he 
not? 

Answer.  There  have  been  generally  democrats  present  when  he  delivered  addresses, 
whenever  it  was  known  he  was  going  to  speak.  He  delivered  one  address  in  the  pub- 
lic square  at  the  only  general  miiss-meet«ing  of  the  democrats  in  18G8,  at  which  Colonel 
Taylor  delivered  an  address.  An  opportunity  was  then  afforded  to  such  colored  men 
as  wished  to  speak,  and  both  democrats  and  radicals  si)oke  at  the  same  meeting.  I  re- 
member one  very  violent  radical  got  up  and  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  his  own  party. 
Several  colored  men  spoke  on  that  day. 

Question,  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Little  organizing  the  League  of  which  he  was  president, 
you  say  that  the  reason  he  resigned  was  that  the  League  had  been  diverted  from  its 
original  object  ? 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  did  he  say  was  its  original  object ;  and  in  what  did  he  say  the  diver- 
sion consisted  ? 

Answer,  I  could  not  state  from  recollection.  I  have  his  printed  card,  written  by  him- 
self, and  in  his  own  language,  ki  the  files  of  my  paper,  which  I  could  produce.  He  can 
write  ;  and  it  was  so  well  written  that  I  made  no  alteration  whatever  in  any  respect 
in  it — possibly,  in  othography,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that.  Ho  was  a  teacher  him- 
self, teaching  a  negro  school,  and  he  can  writo  a  very  fair  letter. 

Question.  Wa«  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  League  that  j'ou  became  cognizant  of  its 
proceedings  and  purposes  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  dates.    I  think  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1868. 

Question.  Did  these  proceedings  and  purposes  of  tho  League  command  the  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Little  at  the  time  that  you  were  a  listener? 

Answer.  I  can  only  juflgc  from  general  circumstances— expressions  of  his,  afterwards, 
from  which  I  inferred  that  they  did  not. 

Question.  Then  this  was  not  an  early  period  in  the  formation  of  the  League,  when 
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you  listened  to  these  proceedings  f  because  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  only  be- 
came disgusted  after  there  was  a  diversion  from  the  original  purposes  of  the  League. 

Anr.ccr,  I  think  it  was  in  lti6d.  The  League,  as  nearly  as  I  could  say,  was  organized 
in  the  beginning  of  1867.  It  was  about  the  time  they  were  nominating  officers  to  bo 
voted  for  at  the  election  at  which  the  constitution  was  submitted,  and  there  was  quite 
a  dissatisfaction  among  them,  so  much  so  that  eight  or  ten,  or  probably  a  dozen,  pub- 
lishexl  a  card. 

Question,  That  was  in  the  beginning  of  1868? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  dissatisfied  with  the  nominations  made,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to 
bring  out  some  other  candidates. 

Question,  That  dissatisfaciion,  then,  consisted  in  their  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
nominations  made. 

Answer.  That  was  one  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction. 

Question,  What  was  another? 

Answer,  I  cannot  say,  only  as  I  inferred  from  what  Little  stated  in  his  card  as  the 
reason  for  withdrawing. 

Question,  What  did  he  say  beyond  that,  as  his  reason  for  withdrawing. 

Ansira-,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  fully,  or  with  any  degree  of  fullness,  his  rea- 
sons.  It  was,  as  I  stated  that  it  was,  being  diverted  from  its  original  purpose. 

Question.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Wherein  did  ho  say  the  diversion  con- 
sisted ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  that  he  stated  wherein  it  consisted.  He  stated  this,  I  know, 
that  the  conduct  of  it  was  calculated  to  stir  up  bad  feeling.  I  could  produce  his  card, 
'which  would  speak  for  itself. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  I  wish  you  would  bring  that  in,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 
Answer.  1  could  produce  it  in  a  few  moments. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  gave  in  evidence  yesterday  a  communication  made  on  the  14th  Decem- 
"ber,  1868,  by  Mr.  Choutteau  to  the  editor  of  the  Alabama  State  Journal,  and  you  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  yon  had  investigated  afterward  the  character  and  extent  of  his 
losses,  and  found  his  statement  to  be  untrue  in  material  respects.  You  may  state  the 
occasion  of  your  instituting  this  investigation? 

Ansissr.  My  motives,  you  mean? 

Question,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  conceived  that  he  had  misrepresented  the  community  in  which  this  had 
occurred,  and  that  he  was  proclaiming  to  the  world  a  falsehood,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
citing sympathy:  that  he  was  about  calling  upon  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  indem- 
nify him  from  the  public  Treasury  for  his  losses.  I  then  began  my  investigations. 
Those  were  my  motives,  chiefly,  in  doing  it;  in  fact,  that  was  my  sole  motive,  i>erhaps, 
you  may  say. 

Question.  You  wished  to  protect  the  public  treasury  from  being  robbed  by  him,  and 
you  wished  also  to  preserve  the  good  character  of  this  community  from  stain. 

Answer,  I  cei-tainly  did. 

By  Mr.  Rice  • 

Question,  Did  you  regard  the  character  of  the  offense  as  modified  by  the  fact  that  the 
loss  was  less  than  he  stated? 

Answer,  I  certainly  did  not;  but  I  conceived  that  if  he  made  a  misstatement  in 
reference  to  his  loss,  he  would  be  liable  to  make  a  misstatement  in  reference  to  other 
particulars;  it  went  to  his  credibility.  Every  statement  had  been  denied  by  pei*sons  in 
the  communi&y. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  ascertain  that  the  statement  he  made  about  being  shot  at  by  a 
ruffian,  on  December  7,  1868,  when  two  of  his  children  were  sick  with  the  fever,  was 
untrue  ? 

Answer,  I  could  not  find  any  person  who  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
they  expressed  the  belief  that  such  an  occurrence  never  had  taken  place. 

Question,  How  far  w^as  his  house  from  any  of  the  neighbors? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  distance,  I  have  heard  it  stated,  probably. 

Question,  About  how  far  ? 

Answer,  It  is  quite  a  thickly-settled  neigborhood,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  a  mile. 

Question,  Could  there  not  have  been  a  shot  in  the  night-time  without  the  neighbors 
knowing  anything  about  it? 

Answer,  PVobably  there  could,  and  probably  not.  I  don^t  know  how  near  they  were 
to  each  other. 
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Question.  How,  then,  could  yoa  disprove  this  statement  T 

Answer,  I  do  not  protend  that  I  have  disproved  that  statement. 

Question,  How  do  you  know^,  then,  that  it  is  not  true! 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  tnie  or  untrue.  I  have  my  belief,  but  I  don't 
know. 

Question,  I  have  no  objections  to  your  belief,  if  you  give  the  facts  upon  which  your 
belief  is  founded.    Mere  belief  is  nothing. 

Answer.  I  believe,  from  the  character  of  the  man,  what  I  know  of  his  character,  and 
inquiries  I  have  raaide  respecting  it,  that  it  is  untrue. 

Question.  You  have  given  two  reasons:  First  the  character  of  the  man,  and  second 
the  inquiries  you  have  made.  Now  tell  us  what  the  inquiries  are  upon  which  that 
belief  rests  ? 

Anstver.  I  inquired  whether  such  an  occurrence  had  taken  place. 

Question.  But  you  say  it  could  have  taken  iiilace  and  none  of  the  neighbors  have 
known  anything  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  say  so  still. 

Question.  Then  your  inquiries  upon  that  head  did  not  amonnt  to  anything  ;  for  such 
a  thing  might  have  occurred  in  the  night-time  easily  without  anybody  knowing  any- 
thing about  it  ? 

Answer.  Still,  to  meet  that  is  the  probability  that  they  might  have  heard  it.  As  to 
whether  it  did  happen,  simply  because  it  could  have  happened  without  their  hearing 
it,  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient  for  believing  it  did,  nor  that  it  did  not  happen, 
because  they  did  not  hear  it ;  I  do  not  consider  that  sufficient  ground  either. 

Question.  Have  there  not  been  three  rescues  of  prisoners  from  your  jail,  in  the  center 
of  your  town,  two  of  the  men  taken  out  and  shot  and  killed,  and  nobody  in  the  town 
knowing  anything  about,  it  till  next  morning,  except  the  jailer  and  sheriff  t 

Answer,  That  is  true,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Question.  Yet  you  think  it  probable  that  in  the  country  where  there  was  not  a  house 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  no  shot  could  have  been  fired  at  Dr.  Choutteau  without  some- 
body hearing  it  f 

Ansioer.  I  have  not  stated  that  I  thought  it  improbable ;  I  have  not  made  any  such 
statement. 

Question.  He  states  that  on  Thursday  morning  following  the  7th  of  December,  1868, 
he  took  his  wife  and  two  children — the  sick  ones — in  his  wagon,  and  removed  them  to 
Livingston,  leaving  his  aged  mother-in-law,  about  seventy  3'earsof  age,  and  oldest  son, 
about  eight  years  of  age.    Did  you  find  that  fact  to  be  true  ? 

Anstcer.  My  recollection  is  that  his  mother-in-law  was  there;  I  don't  remember 
whether  his  son  was  or  not. 

Question.  The  main  fact  is  that  he  moved  here  to  town.  Did  yon  find  that  to  be 
truef 

Ansicer.  He  may  have  moved  here ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  coming  here.  My 
impression  is  that  he  came  after  the  burning  of  his  house. 

Question.  He  states  that  after  he  left  on  Wednesday,  December  9,  an  armed  mob  came 
to  his  house  and  burned  up  his  house  and  everything  that  he  had,  &c.  Have  you  any 
doubt  of  that  fact  f 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  the  house  was  burned. 

Question,  Have  you  any  doubt  it  was  burned  by  a  mob  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  state  whether  it  was  a  mob ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  burned  by 
one  or  more  persons.  The  statement,  I  believe,  made  by  his  mother-in-law  at  the  time 
was,  that  there  were  four  persons  seen  there. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  statement  ? 

Answer.  1  think  it  a  probable  statement ;  I  cannot  say  whether  I  absolutely  believe 
it  or  not. 

Question.  Why  do  you  believe  everything  said  of  Price,  Hayes,  and  Rolfe,  mere  ru- 
mors, and  yet  hesitate  to  give  credit  to  the  mother-in-law  of  Dr.  Choutteau? 

Anstcer,  My  belief  is  afiected  by  the  circumstances ;  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  Dr. 
Choutteau's  mother-in-law  ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  her,  Mr.  Pratt. 

Question.  Did  yon  ever  hear  it  doubted  t 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  I  was  going  to  remark,  my  recollection  is  not  distinct 
whether  this  came  from  her  or  somebody  else — that  there  were  four  persons  seen  there. 

Question,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  heard  her  say  so. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  anything  myself. 

Question.  From  all  your  inquiries,  have  you  any  doubt  that  there  were  at  least  four 
men  concerned  in  the  burning  of  that  house  ! 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  as  to  my  donbta  how  many  were  there.    It 
•  was  rumored  that  there  were  that  many  there ;  I  cannot  say  I  believe  there  were  four, 
or  three,  or  five ;  I  have  no  doubt  the  house  was  burned.    No  doubt  it  was  set  on  fire ; 
but  I  have  no  settled  belief  as  to  the  number  concerned  in  it. 

Question.  Did  you  also  inform  yourself  that  the  contents  of  the  house  were  burned; 
everything  burned  in  the  house  f 
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Anatccr,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Question.  But  you  say  there  were  only  three  bales  of  cotton ;  how  do  you  know 
that?  Ho  snys  eij^ht  bales  of  cottou  which  ho  had  stored  in  his  house — some  packed, 
and  some  cottou  in  the  seed  f 

Answer,  I  received  the  statement  from  parties  who  were  conversant  with  matters 
abi>ut  his  plantation — neighbors.  The  statement  was  that  all  the  cotton,  save  three 
bales,  had  been  shipped. 

Qxiestion,  You  know  nothing  of  that  subject  yourself? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  professed  to  give  it  from  personal  knowledge. 

QuesUan,  Had  your  informants  been  in  the  doctor's  house  the  day  before  it  was 
burne<l  ? 

Answer,  I  cannot  say  whether  they  had  or  not. 

Question,  Had  they  been  there  within  a  week  before  it  was  burned  t 

Answer,  I  do  not  know. 

Question,  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  telling  you  the  truth  or  not  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  swear  to  their  statement  being  true. 

Question,  This  statement  proceeds  as  follows :  "  They  drove  my  brother-in-law  out 
of  the  house,  as  also  my  little  son,  out  in  the  woods  a  bitter  cold  night,  allowing  them 
nothing  to  carry  with  them."  Did  you  inquire  whether  that  statement  was  untrue,  or 
true! 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Question,  Did  you  learn  that  there  were  any  members  of  bis  family  in  bis  house  at 
the  time  it  was  burned  t 

Answa:  Nothing,  only  from  his  statement. 

Question,  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  nothing  except  in  relation  to  his  general  reputation  for  correctness. 

Question.  I  will  come  to  that  directly.  He  states  that  he  built  the  house  only  a 
year  before,  and  it  cost  him  $1,500  to  build  it ;  have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  value  of  the  house  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  oufy  the  tax-list,  which  was  made  out  and  sworn  to  by  himself. 

Question,  Did  you  converse  with  any  of  his  well-informed  neighbors  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  house,  to  learn  whether  it  was  a  new  house  and  what  it  cost,  or  was 
worth  f 

Answer,  It  was  an  old  house.  I  learned  from  the  owner  of  the  premises  that  Dr. 
Choutteau  had  made  some  repairs  on  the  house.  That  is  my  recollection  ;  but  there 
was  a  house  there  when  he  bought  the  place,  and  the  house  he  was  living  in  he  had 
repaired ;  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Question,  His  statement,  then,  that  it  was  worth  $1,500  may  be  truef 

Anstcer,  It  might  be  true ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  place  is  valued  at.  The  only 
means  I  had  of  ascertaining  the  value  was  from  the  tax-books. 

Question.  Was  not  that  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  his  character  for  truth 
and  veracity,  throwing  discredit  on  his  whole  statement — was  not  that  investigation 
of  the  tax-list  made  for  that  purpose  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  it  was,  partially,  if  I  recall  your  question,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  that  published  letter.  I  made  inquiries  as  to  his  losses ;  and  some  of  those  of 
whom  I  inquired  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  having  lost  such  an  amount,  and  some  one 
suggested  to  refer  to  the  tax-books,  and  I  could  ascertain  exactly  what  he  was  worth ; 
and  I  went  then  and  made  the  transcript. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Did  you  know  how  long  the  assessment  was  made  prior  to  the  burning  f 
Answer,  The  same  year. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  it  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  him  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  date  of  that  f 
Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  you  can  find  it  here. 

Question.  He  states  he  had  always  paid  his  taxes ;  did  you  ascertain   whether  that 
was  true  f 
Answer.  I  cannot  say,  I  did  nob  ascertain.    I  was  looking  for  the  value. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Do  they  assess  here  at  full  value  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  I  presume  they  do  not.  I  think  it 
is  customary  every  place  to  assess  rather  under  the  fuU  value. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 
Question,  Does  the  man  here  swear  to  the  value  of  the  property,  or  simply  swear  to 
the  list  of  the  property  f 
Anstcer,  He  is  required  to  give  a  list  of  the  property  and  the  value  of  it. 
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Question.  Is  he  requried  to  swear  to  the  value  of  it  t 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  Is  it  customary  to  swear  up  to  the  cash  vahie  ? 

Anstcer.  Ho  has  to  swear  to  the  list  he  has  made. 

Question.  Is  it  customary  in  this  community,  wheu  people  here  value  their  property 
for  taxation,  for  them  to  state  its  full  cash  value  ? 

Ansiver.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  custom  or  not ;  it  is  my  own  custom.  I  do 
not  know  the  custom  of  other  people. 

Question.  If  you  have  examined  the  tax-lists,  and  lived  in  this  community  for  six 
years  and  been  an  editor,  you  certainly  have  informed  yourself  on  that  i)oint. 

Answer.  I  have  not  examined  the  tax-list,  except  in  business  affecting  myself,  or  iu 
this  case,  with  a  particular  object.  I  have  never  examined  it  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  high  they  rated  property. 

Question.  Have  you  no  information  whether  it  is  customary  in  this  community  that 
property  should  be  valued  by  the  ov/ner,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  at  its  full  cash 
value  f 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  of  any  prevailing  custom.  There  are  doubtless  men  who,  in  mak- 
ing out  tax-lists,  will  give  a  full  and  fair  valuation.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  others 
who  take  out  a  margin  and  put  in  a  lower  rate.  I  know  my  own  custom  x>ositivelyy 
and  I  do  not  know  any  other  positively. 

Question.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  generally  a  good  deal  talked  about,  about  w^hat 
this  and  that  man  gives  in  his  property  at  ? 

Afiswe)'.  Yes,  sir ;  1  have  heard  of  an  instance  where  the  man  had  only  given  his 
property  in  at  so  much.  So  I  say  the  custom  is  by  some  to  give  iu  a  fair  value,  and 
othci-8  to  cut  under. 

Question.  Is  it  not  according  to  the  general  practice,  too,  that  the  property  should  be 
generally  undervalued  for  taxation  t 

Answer.  I  cannot  state  the  general  custom. 

Question.  He  states  iu  this  communication  that  an  armed  mob  came  to  his  plantation 
and  killed  a  colored  man,  and  would  have  killed  him  if  they  could  have  found  him ; 
did  your  investigations  satisfy  you  of  that  fact,  that  a  mob  or  band  of  men  had  previ- 
ously come  to  Dr.  Choutteau's  house  for  the  purpose  of  either  killing  him  or  inflicting 
a\\on  him  bodily  harm,  and  that  they  did  not  find  him  there,  and  they  on  that  occasion 
killed  a  negro  f 

Answer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Question.  Did  you  not  testify  yesterday  that  a  negro  had  been  killed  upon  hie  plan- 
tation, but  killed  by  mistake  T 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  What  were  they  there  for,  if  it  was  not  for  Dr.  Choutteau  ? 

Ajiswer.  I  stated  that  they  were  looking  for  a  negro  who  had  attempted  to  assassin- 
ate Mr.  Bryant  Richardson,  and  that  negro  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  Dr.  Cbout- 
tcau's  plantation,  and  they  went  on  that  plantation  with  a  warrant  for  that  negro. 

Question.  Did  you  not  understand  that  they  were  after  Dr.  Choutteau  also  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  the  matter  suggested. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  fired  upon  upon  his  own  plantation? 

Ansirer.  I  never  heard  that,  except  the  statement  he  makes  there  that  ho  was 
Bhot  at. 

Question.  You  never  heard  it  from  anybody  else  ? 

Anstver.  No,  sir. 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  ho  became  a  great  leader  of  the  colored  men,  trusted 
by  them,  and  had  great  influence  over  them  ;  was  that  the  case  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  having  said  so. 

Question.  Perhaps  I  have  confounded  your  statement  with  that  of  a  previous  wit- 
ness ;  was  that  the  fact? 

Ansicer.  He  had  a  very  great  influence  with  the  negroes  in  his  nciflfhborhood ;  but 
this  I  will  preface  by  saying,  I  have  not,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  com- 
mon report  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  League  in  that  portion  of  the  country  was  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  on  his  place,  and  it  was  his  custom,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  have 
an  armed  guard  furnished  him  regularly,  about  his  premises,  from  the  League. 

Question.  Why  was  that,  unless  he  had  apprehensions  of  bodily  harm  or  that  his 
premises  were  in  danger  t 

Ansicer.  I  cannot  say. 

Question.  Why  was  that,  unless  he  was  odious  to  a  certain  XK)rtion  of  the  comma- 
nity  f 

Ansrccr.  I  cannot  say  why  he  desired  the  guard,  or  had  it  there. 

Question.  You  know  nothing  of  its  necessity  ? 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  of  its  necessity.  On  the  coutmry.  I  believe  there  was  no 
oecessity  for  it.  • 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  that;  you  have  given  us  your  belief;  give  the  facts  upon 
which  you  base  that  belief  f 
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Answer,  They  are  these :  I  have  frequently  talked  with  persons  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Choutteau,  hut  I  never  heard  any  expression  from  them  which  led  me  to  helievo  that 
Dr.  Choutteau  was  in  any  danger,  or  could  reasonahly  entertain  any  apprehensions  for 
his  safety. 

Question.  Then  you  never  heard  any  expressions  from  any  source  which  could  have 
led  you  to  think  that  he  had  rcasonahle  apprehension  that  his  house  would  he  hurned? 

Anstcer,  I  never  did. 

Question,  Does  not  the  fact  that  his  house  was  burned,  and  its  contents,  indicate  that 
his  person  also  was  in  danger  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  necessarily. 

Question.  Tell  us  the  reason,  if  you  please,  for  drawing  that  distinction. 

Anstccr.  Because  I  believe  many  men  would  not  hesitate  to  destroy  a  man's  property 
who  would  not  contemplate  taking  his  life.  I  do  not  think  that,  because  a  man  would 
bo  ready  to  lire  another's  premises,  he  would  be  ready  to  murder  him. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Do  you  think  he  had  any  reason  for  having  a  guard  at  his  house  when  he 
lived  here  ? 

Answer.  None  whatever. 

Question.  You  think  the  fact  that  they  did  assail  his  house  and  kill  his  guard,  and  try 
to  kill  him,  was  no  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  guard  ? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  guard  upon  the  jail  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  a  guard  there  at 
times;  but,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Choutteau,  in  reply  to  your  general  question,  when  we 
learned  what  had  occurred  at  Choutteau's  premises,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  community  who  was  not  astonished — taken  by  snrprise — that  such  a  thing 
had  happened.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  anticipated.  So,  in  reference  to  inroads 
upon  the  juil,  I  said  that,  if  the  community  had  had  any  intimation  that  such  an  effort 
was  about  to  have  been  made,  there  would  have  been  a  guard  there ;  but  these  parties 
came  stealthily,  and  when  nobody  was  about,  and  it  was  not  known  till  afterward. 

Question.  Why,  after  two  rescues  and  one  murder  had  been  committed  at  the  jail,  did 
not  the  good  people  of  this  county  take  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  alter  two 
such  flagrant  examples  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  why  they  did  not. 

Question.  There  was  no  attempt  made — no  one  punished? 

Ansicei',  We  have  a  regular  officer  here,  in  whose  custody  the  jail  is,  and  he  has  full 
authority,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  to  summon  out  men. 

Question.  And  the  whole  responsibility  rests  on  him  and  not  on  the  community  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  responsibility  rests  mainly  on  him. 

Question.  Then,  if  you  have  an  inefficient  and  worthless  sheriff,  there  is  nothing  for 
the  good  men  of  the  community  to  do  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  have  a  very  important  duty  to  perform,  that  is  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  get  a  better  man.    We  are  trying  to  do  that  now. 

Question.  Have  you  not  got  a  good  sheriff  now  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  is  an  efficient  sheriff,  by  any  means. 

Question.  Does  he  vote  with  the  democratic  party  f 

Anstcer.  I  believe  he  does.  Ho  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine ;  but,  speaking  in  view 
of  my  obligation  here,  I  consider  him  an  inefficient  sheriff.  He  claims  to  be  a  demo- 
crat. He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Smith,  of  this  State,  a  republican  ;  but  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  democrat,  I  believe. 

Question.  You  did  find  that  Dr.  Choutteau  was  ^e  owner  of  320  acres  of  land,  but 
not  paid  for  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  so  stated  by  the  person  from  whom  he  purchased  it. 

Question.  What  was  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money  behind  1 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  remember.  My  recollection  is,  that  the  gentleman  said  he  bad 
made  a  small  payment. 

Question.  How  was  it  improved  ?    What  was  the  value  of  the  improvements  t 

Anstcer.  I  cannot  tell  the  value  of  the  improvements. 

Question.  Perhaps  the  land  was  poor,  so  that  the  whole  payment  would '  not  have 
amounted  to  much. 

Anstcer.  What  the  amount  of  the  original  purchase  was  I  do  not  remember  either;, 
but  I  will  say  this:  that  farming  lands  in  that  community  rate  very  well  in  compari- 
son with  the  lands  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.    It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  cotton- 
growing  regions  in  the  county. 

Question,  You  do  not  know  anything  about  how  ranch  he  owed  oi*  the  land,  or  whether 
he  owed  anything  except  what  Mr.  Ormond  told  you  t 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  nothing  else. 
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driring  the  trial,  that  the  principal  witness  for  the  State,  the  party  in  company  with 
Thomas  when  he  was  assailed,  removed  from  the  country,  and  his  attendance  could 
not  be  secured. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Question,  My  information  is  that  Mr.  Morse  alleged  and  proved,  on  the  trial,  that 
Thomas  shot  at  him  firet ;  do  you  know  anything  contrary  to  that  fact  t 
Answer.  I  know  nothing  except  what  has  been  told  me  by  persons  who  were  there. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Were  you  ever  informed  of  that  fact,  that  he  shot  first  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  was.    I  never  heard  it  suggested'ontil  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  I  think  you  have  stated  already  that  you  did  not  hear  Houston  make  this 
declaration,  that  if  this  thing  was  not  stopped,  Livingston  would  be  laid  in  ashes  f 

Answer,  It  was  not  made  to  me. 

Question,  Who  was  your  informant  f 

Answer,  Captain  J.  W.  Monet te,  the  marshal,  told  me  it  was  made  to  him. 

Question,  Is  he  here  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  citizen  of  Mobile  at  this  time. 

Question,  Under  what  conditions  or  circumstances  did  Houston  say  that  Livingston 
would  be  laid  in  ashes  ? 

Ansiver,  The  time  which  I  referred  to — I  had  heard  of  his  making  similar  remarks  at 
other  times — the  time  which  I  referred  to  was  the  morning  after,  or  the  morning  on 
which,  this  raid  was  made  upon  Choutteau,  and  upon  him — in  the  morning  after  the 
community  knew  what  had  occurred. 

Question,  At  the  time  when  he  himself  was  shot  and  wounded  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  the  time  when  Coblentz  was  killed,  and  the  life  of  Dr.  Choutteau 
endangered  T 

Anstver,  I  know  nothing  of  the  endangering  of  his  life. 

Question,  Do  you  not  know  that  was  the  purpose,  of  killing  Choutteau  f 

Answer,  I  do  not. 

Question.  Do  you  not  believe  it  T 

Anmcer,  That  is  the  presumption. 

Question,  Have  you  any  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  after  him  ? 

Answer,  It  is  my  belief  that  the  object  of  the  visit  was  to  get  Choutteau.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  conclusion  I  have  formed,  but  it  is  well  settled. 

Question,  How  many  did  you  understand  were  concerned  in  that  midnight  enter- 
prise ? 

Atisiver,  I  know  nothing  except  what  was  stated  in  the  testimony  given  before  the 
inquest,  which  I  read  yesterday.  I  forget  the  number  I  mentioned— live  or  six.  The 
only  information  I  had  personally  was  that  given  by  a  neirro  to  whom  I  referred, 
having  said  he  saw  three  or  four  pass  where  he  had  concealed  himself.  That  was 
those  at  Choutteau ^s ;  I  never  heard  of  those  at  Houston's  house. 

Question.  Did  Houston  live  in  town  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  Choutteau  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  both  in  town;  or  rather  at  the  edge.  Houston  lived  on  the 
Gainesville  road. 

Question.  Did  your  informant  understand  from  Houston  that  he  supposed  this  raid 
proceeded  from  men  living  in  Livingston  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  he  had  expressed  the  l)elief  that  no  man  living  in  Livingston  was 
concerned  in  it.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  repeatedly  the  opinion  expressed  that  no  one 
iu  this  community  was  concerned  in  that. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  Houston  thought  so  f 

Answer.  I  understand  that  Houston  expressed  that  belief. 

Question.  Why,  then,  should  he  have  had  a  spite  against  Livingston,  and  threatened 
to  lay  it  in  ashe«,  unless  this  thing  was  stopped  ? 

Answer.  I  inferred,  from  what  he  said  that  ho  rather  held  this  community  responsi- 
ble for  preserving  the  order  of  the  county,  it  being  the  county-seat,  and  the  officei'S 
being  liere. 

Question.  You  say  the  community  seemed  to  think  they  were  somewhat  derelict 
themselves  by  organizing  a  patrol  for  several  nights  afterward? 

Answej;  No ;  I  did  not  say  they  thought  themselves  derelict.  I  spoke  of  them  doing 
that  as  a  precaution  amiinst  a  recurrence,  which  was  anticipated  b.v  Houston.  Hous- 
ton seemed  to  think  tiiat  they  would  possibly  learn  they  had  not  killed  him,  and  that 
they  would  revisit  him.  The  patrol,  according  to  my  recollection,  was  organized 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  protect  Houston,  and  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Price, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  himself,  and  expressed  that  apprehension. 
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Question,  Was  Houston  at  the  time  very  odious  in  this  community  f 

Answer.  Ho  was ;  nothing  more  so  than  he  was  then. 

Question,  You  speak  of  some  instances  where  houses  had  been  fired  into  by  individ- 
uals supposed  to  be  negroes  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  in  such  cases  that  they  were  suspected  because  they 
had  been  maltreated  themselves  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Questioit,  Have  you  not  thought  it  surprising  that,  considering  the  scourging 
and  maltreatrug  to  which  the  negroes  have  been  subjected  by  individuals,  they  should 
not  seek  revenge  sometimes  f 

Ansiccr.  No,  sir;  it  has  never  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me. 

Question.  If  your  own  house  were  raided  upon,  fired  into,  and  you  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  out-houses,  night  after  night,  for  the  protection  of  your 
life,  would  it  excite  no  revengeful  spirit  in  you  against  the  men  who  were,  hunting 
your  life  T 

Answer.  Certainly  it  would ;  but  not  against  those  whom  I  could  not  connect  with 
the  transaction  at  all. 

Question.  Yon  would  feel  very  much  like  taking  the  life  of  the  assailants  T 

Answer.  I  would :  and  probably,  if  I  had  an  opportunity,  would  do  so.  It  would 
not  excite  revengeful  feelings  in  me  toward  those  whom  I  could  in  no  way  connect 
with  the  transaction.  If  any  negro  who  hafl  been  outraged  could  obtain  revenge  on 
the  person  perjietrating  it,  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  his  doing  so ;  but  I 
would  be  surprised  if  he  should,  from  that  fact,  make  an  attack  upon  a  person  ho  could 
not  associate  with  the  act. 

Question,  Have  you  kept  a  list  of  all  the  homicides  you  gave  in  evidence  yesterday, 
to  know  how  many  have  been  committed  in  this  community  T 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  About  how  many  do  yon  think  they  would  sum  up  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  form  an  idea ;  the  ones  I  made  a  memorandum  of  yesterday  I  met 
casually  in  glancing  over  my  files.  There  are  doubtless  others  if  I  would  examine 
closely.    Perhaps  others  occurred  of  which  I  had  no  information. 

Question.  1  have  heard  it  said  that  since  the  surrender  seventy  homicides  have  been 
committed  in  the  county  of  Sumter.    What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? 

Answer.  My  opinion  is  that  there  has  not  been  half  as  many ;  that  that  would  be  a 
very  large  estimate.    Certainly  never  half  as  many  that  I  ever  had  any  information  of. 

Question.  The  examples  you  gave  yesterday  were  gathered  from  your  files  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  such  as  I  met  in  turning  my  files. 

Question.  You  did  not  examine  them  closely,  exhaustively  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  recording  in  your  paper  all  acts  of  violence  or 
disturbances  of  the  peace  that  came  to  your  knowledge  f 

Anstcer.  All  of  which  I  got  information.  I  gave  special  attention,  more  than  country 
papers  usually  do,J;o  localmatters.  It  was  ax^preciated  by  my  readers,  and  I  devoted 
rather  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  that.  I  would  like  to  state,  also,  that  I  never 
failed  or  hesitated  to  speak  as  I  thought  the  occasion  demanded  of  occurrences  hap- 
nening  in  the  county ;  and  where  I  could  get  the  names  of  perpetrators  I  gave  them, 
olack  or  white. 

Question.  Recurring  to  the  early  part  of  your  examination,  have  you  not  read,  in  your 
exchanges,  of  numerous  instances  of  men  going  about  the  country,  banded  together  and 
in  disguise,  in  the  night-time,  on  errands  of  violence  T 

Ansicer.  Yes:  I  have  read  of  such  instances. 

Question.  Did  yon  have  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  you  read  f 

Answer.  1  did  not  at  the  time,  I  presume.  I  found  it  just  as  stated  in  the  papers.  I 
gathered  it  in  my  exchanges.    I  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  their  accuracy. 

Question.  Had  you  ever  any  state  of  things  in  this  community  similar  to  what  you 
read  of  in  other  communities  ? 

Answer.  I  have  read  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  in  some  commnnities  such  as 
we  never  did  have  here.  I  have  read  the  statements  of  organized  Ku-Klux  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  a  thing  I  do  not  believe  ever  had  an  existence  in  this  county. 

Question.  Wherein  did  this  band,  which  you  think  were  impromptu  and  without  any 
system  or  connection,  differ  from  such  bands  as  you  have  read  of  in  you  exchangee  that 
inflicted  violence  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  what  difference  there  may  have  been  or  may  not  have  been. 
So  far  as  acts  that  they  committed  were  concerned,  they,  on  occasions,  committed  acts 
similar  in  character ;  and  so  far  as  their  deeds  were  concerned,  I  could  not  see  any  dif- 
ference. The  mere  fact  of  a  man  being  masked  and  riding  through  the  country,  or  a 
band  of  them,  would  amount  to  nothing  as  long  as  they  committed  no  violation  of  law. 
When  they  did  commit  a  violation  of  law,  of  course  the  peculiar 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  violation  of  law  for  them  to  appear  in  disguise  f 
Answer,  It  is  now,  in  this  State. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  That  has  been  so  for  a  year  or  two  past  t 

Answer.  It  has  been  for  a  year  or  more,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  when  this  was 
not  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Has  it  not  been  so  since  December  26, 1868? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  they  committed  the  violence  would  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  act, 
the  act  itself;  that  where  a  band  of  that  kind  of  men  to  which  you  refer  would  go  and 
murder  a  man,  and  another  band  of  men,  not  going  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a  more 
irregular  way,  and  murder  a  man,  the  one  would  be  as  bad  as  the  other,  in  my  estima- 
tion, though  in  the  one  case  there  might  be  more  x>i^(imeditation  shown  than  in  the 
other. 

Question.  How  could  there  be  more  regularity  and  concert  of  action  and  premedita- 
tion than  in  the  several  attacks  on  your  jail  f 

Answer.  It  is  more  than  I  could  say,  how  there  might  have  been  greater  concert  of 
action.  I  cannot  say  how  much  concert  of  action  there  was,  further  than  there  was 
a  party  of  several  with  the  same  object  in  view  and  participating  in  its  accomplishment. 

Question.  Is  not  that  all  you  have  heard  predicated  of  any  Ku-Klux  band? 

ATistcer.  I  have  read  of  Ku-Klux  bands— whether  burlesques,  or  what,  I  cannot  say— 
of  regular  organizations,  holding  meetings,  with  a  regular  ritual  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Question.  I  am  speaking  of  their  enterprises. 

Anstver.  I  say  that,  so  far  as  their  acts  are  concerned,  I  do  not  see  any  difference. 

Question.  They  may  belong,  then,  for  aught  yon  know,  to  the  same  general  organiza- 
tion? 

Answer.  For  all  personal  knowledge  I  have,  they  may. 

Question.  You  never  were  approached  by  a  member  of  such  an  organization  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Never  were  asked  to  become  a  member  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  saw  the  ritual  of  one  of  those  secret  organizations  ? 

Answa'.  I  never  did. 

Question.  You  know  nothing  of  any  of  its  signs  or  pass-words? 

Answei'.  Nothing  whatever. 

Question,  Never  heard  of  them  ? 

A  nswer.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  there  is,  or  ever  has  been,  such  a  thing  in  this 
State.    I  have  never  been  convinced  that  there  is. 

Question.  In  no  part  of  the  State  ?  ^ 

Answer.  No  part  of  the  State. 

Question.  Not  even  in  1868  ? 

Ansivet\  Not  even  in  1868 ;  that  is,  such  an  organization  as  you  speak  of,  with  ritu-' 
als,  and  holding  regular  meetings,  &c.  I  believe  there  have  been  men  banded  together 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  as,  on  occasions,  here,  with  the  intention  of  committing 
outrages ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  has  existed  in  this  State  an  organization 
such  as  we  speak  of — men  banded  together  with  anything  like  permanency. 

Question.  Do  you  not  believe  that  in  1868  there  was  an  organization  here,  composed 
exclusively  of  democrats,  banded  together,  with  disguises,  pass- words,  and  signs,  whose 
purpose  was  to  promote  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  at  the  election  of  1868? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  any  such  thing. 

Question.  Did  you  not  see,  in  1869,  a  publication  in  some  of  the  democratic  papers  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  some  order  of  a  cyclops  disbanding  one  of  these  organi- 
zations ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  particular  one.  I  have  seen  many  professed  orders 
from  a  grand  cyclops.    I  copied  some,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  into  my  paper. 

Question.  Give  the  date,  or  substance,  of  one  of  them. 

Answer.  I  could  not  do  it  now.  It  was  published  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  and  I 
myself  regarded  it  as  a  hoax,  a  mere  fabrication.  I  never  had  any  belief  in  the  real 
existence  of  anything  of  the  kind.  I  remember  of  some  of  them.  I  think  the  first 
occurred  in  Tennessee,  where  a  couple  of  them  came  along  where  some  carpenters  were 
working  on  a  house  and  ordered  the  workmen  away ;  they  wanted  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing, and  upon  being  denied,  one  of  them  picked  up  a  hand-saw  and  swallowed  it.  That 
was  attributed  to  the  Ku-Klux.    I  did  not  believe  that ;  it  was  improbable,  impossible. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  such  an  order — no  matter  about  its  name — having 
a  political  object,  originated  in  Tennessee  ? 
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Answer,  I  saw  a  statemeDt  of  the  existence  of  an  organization  of  Eu-Klux  in  Ten- 
Bensee,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  with  a  political  object. 

Qii€8tion,  What  was  its  purpose  ? 

Anauer.  I  do  not  remember  whether  any  object  in  particular  was  assigned.  I  simply 
remember  reading  of  the  existence  of  Ku-Klux  organizations  in  Tennessee,  as  in  other 
places. 

Question.  Have  you  evei  read  any  statement,  made  on  oath  by  members  of  this  Ku- 
KIux  organization,  disclosing  its  secrets,  its  purx>oses,  &,c.f  Have  you  ever  read  any 
such  statements  as  those  f 

Ansicer.  I  have  no  recollection, now,  of  ever  having  read  one;  I  may  possibly  have 
done  so,  but  do  not  remember  it  now. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  At  the  commencement  of  your  examination,  you  spoke  of  Captain  Swift,  a 
Federal  oflficer,  being  here,  and  giving  some  advice  to  the  colored  people  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State  what  that  order  was,  or  advice,  as  near  as  you  can. 

Answer.  I  can  give  the  substance  of  it.  There  had  been  notice  sent  around  gene- 
rally for  them  to  be  here  on  a  certain  day.  When  they  assembled  in  the  square,  Cap- 
tain Swift  got  up,  just  outside  the  door  there,  and  made  known  to  them  the  fact  of 
their  emancipation ;  that  they  were  now  free ;  no  longer  under  obligation  to  their 
masters,  &c.  Ho  explained  what  freedom  meant  to  them ;  and  then,  with  reference  to 
the  future — I  remember  very  well  one  expression — he  cautioned  them  against  the  con- 
clusion that  freedom  meant  ease,  freedom  from  labor ;  that  he  had  been  always  a  free 
man,  but  that  ha  could  tell  them  they  need  not  expect  to  repose  on  beds  of  roses — I 
remember  that  expression — that  they  were  beginning  a  struggle  for  life,  now,  anew. 
He  then  advised  such  as  harl  places,  and  were  still  in  the  employment  of  their  old 
owners,  to  remain  with  them  for  the  present,  if  they  could,  and  he  even  advised  them 
if  they  could  get  nothing  more  than  their  clothing  and  food  for  the  present  year,  to 
take  that,  and  be  content  until  they  could  have  an  opportunity  and  time  to  look  about 
and  determine  what  should  be  done  in  the  future ;  that  they  were  under  no  compul- 
sion to  do  so,  and,  if  they  desired,  they  could  go  with  him  ;  but  he  cautioned  them  that 
it  was  not  to  ^o  with  him  to  enjoy  idleness ;  that  the  Government  was  not  going  to 
support  them  in  idleness  ;  they  could  not  become  charges  upon  the  Government :  but 
the  Government  had  charge  of  certain  plantation^  in  Louisiana,  and  they  would  be 
put  there  to  work  on  those  plantations — given  employment. 

Question.  Did  he  inform  them  that  those  who  did  not  take  employment  hero  would 
all  have  to  go  with  him  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  that,  but  he  did  tell  them  they  could 
remain  here  or  go  with  him  ;  and  those  who  elected  to  go  with  him  would  be  sent  to 
those  plantations.  My  inference  from  which  was  that  he  would  take  with  him  those 
who  expressed  themselves  as  unwilling  to  remain  here. 

Question,  As  unwilling  to  remain  here,  or  as  unwilling  to  take  employment  hero  as 
suggested  by  him  ? 

Ansicer.  As  unwilling  to  take  employment  here  and  stay  here.  He  did  not  hold  out 
the  impression  to  them  that  they  must  take  employment  with  their  old  owners  or  go 
Yfith  him  ;  that  they  could  stay  with  their  old  owners  or  take  employment  of  some- 
bod3"  else,  but  those  who  desired  to  go  away  from  here  should  go  with  him. 

Question.  They  remained  here  and  worked  pretty  well  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  nearly  all;  some  few,  mostly  men,  went  with  him. 

Question.  Everything  went  on  smoothly  until  IbO?  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  about  the  beginning  of  1867. 

Question.  And  would  have  probably  continued  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for  reconstruc- 
tion, up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Ansicer.  I  think  it  would  have  continued  so  if  our  people  and  the  blacks  had  been 
permitted  to  get  along  among  themselves. 

Question.  No  political  intervention  ? 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  no  exciting  cause  to  create  a  distrust  between  them. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  three  men,  particularly,  coming  here — Price,  Bolfe,  and 
Hays? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  Price  a  native  of  this  State  ? 

Answer.  I  am  so  told. 

Question.  He  formerly  lived  in  Greene  County  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  he  not  come  from  Greene  County  here  ? 
Answer.  I  never  heard  so. 

Question.  Was  not  his  home  for  a  long  time  in  Greene  County? 
Answer,  I  don't  know;  1  never  hoard  so. 
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By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  time  he  came  here  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  came  some  time  in  1866. 

Question.  He  went  into  some  regular  employment  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  opened  a  colored  school. 

Question.  Where  did  Rolfe  come  from  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  saw  him. 

Question.  When  did  he  come  ? 

Ansiccr.  I  think  in  the  early  part  of  1867.  He  and  Mr.  Haves,  I  think,  came  together, 
and  hoth  took  employment  with  Mr.  Barker,  a  carriage-maker. 

Question.  Tboy  were  mechanics? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they,  daring  the  time  they  staid  here,  follow  their  business  most  of  the 
time  ? 

Ansicer.  I  think  they  did,  most  of  their  time.  They  worked  at  it  more  or  less,  off 
and  on. 

Question.  When  the  reconstruction  laws  were  passed  they  took  part  in  trying  to 
organize  under  those  laws  f 

Answer.  1  would  like  to  understand  thoroughly  what  you  mean. 

Question.  When  the  reconstruction  laws  were  passed  they  authorized  an  election  for 
delegates 

Answer.  I  remember  that. 

Question.  To  vote  for  or  against  a  convention  ? 

Ansicor.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  first  election. 

Question.  Did  they  take  hold  then  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  first  time  they  appeared  in  politics? 

Afistcer.  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  them  was  a  candidate. 

Question.  Was  there  no  other  white  man  here  took  hold  of  it  ? 

Anstc(T.  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  men  who  took  an  active  part  except  those  three. 

Question.  If  they  had  not  engaged  in  it  would  there  have  been  any  steps  taken  in 
that  direction  f 

Answoi:  1  think  likely  there  would  have  been.  My  belief  is  there  would  have  been, 
by  white  men  belonging  to  the  place. 

Question.  You  believe  the  white  men  would  have  done  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  the  white  men  here  would  have  taken  the  lead  of  that 
party. 

Question.  Democrats? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  Union  men  here.  We  called  them  Union  men.  They  had  been 
during  the  war. 

Question.  Who  were  they  ? 

Answer.  Mr.  Abrauis  was  one.  Mr.  Harris,  I  think,  was  a  Union  man  during  the 
whole  war.  I  know  he  was  opposed  to  secession.  Mr.  Jenkins,  another ;  Mr.  Hale  was 
another,  and  several  others ;  but  they  were  men  who  would  not  associate  with  these 
other  men. 

Question.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Hayes  was  from  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  antecedents  of  either  Hayes  or  Rolfe? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  rumor  in  reference  to  Rolfe  that  I  do  not  know  per- 
sonally. 

Question.  Did  those  Union  men  that  lived  here  finally  take  part  in  reconstruction  in 
any  way  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  them  voted  with  that  party,  but  I  do  not  know  of  their  taking  an 
active  part.  Those  other  men  rather  assumed  the  leadership,  and  they  succeeded  in 
concentrating  the  negroes  around  them.  Mr.  Abrams  was  a  candidate  for  probate  judge 
some  time.  Lane  was  the  nominee  of  the  League,  and  Abrams  was  brought  out  by  some 
colored  men  here  who  broke  away  from  it,  but  they  got  no  votes. 

Question.  How  long  had  Lane  been  here  ? 

Answer.  Probably  a  year ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Question.  Was  he  engaged  in  business  ? 

Answer.  He  and  a  gentleman  named  Cecil  came  and  rented  or  bought  a  plantation 
Aome  miles  below  town. 

Question.  He  lived  in  the  country  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  engage  in  reconstruction  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  registration  officers. 

Question.  These  men  organized  the  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  vote  for 
convention  and  for  the  candidate  that  was  nominated  ? 

Answer.  That  was  apparently  their  purpose ;  at  least  that  was  the  result  attained. 

Question.  Did  that  fact  create  any  ill-feeling  between  the  negroes  and  the  whites  of 
this  county — the  older  citizens. 
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Ansiccr,  I  do  not  think  it  created  any  ill-feeling  toward  tbe  negroes,  to  negroes  in 
themselves.  There  was  ill-feeling  engendered  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  for  which, 
however,  the  whites  never  held  the  negro  responsible. 

Question,  Is  there  not  in  all  political  contests  more  or  less  ill-feeling  engendered,  and 
would  it  be  possible  to  have  two  political  parties  here  in  a  hot  contest  without  more  or 
less  ill-feeling  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  political  contests 
should  engender  ill-feeling.  It  would  engender  interest  and  excitement,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  wonld  necessarily  be  ill-feeling. 

Question.  What  ill-feeling  have  the  negroes  ever  manifested  here  toward  the  whites 
in  their  acts  other  than  voting  the  republican  ticket  f 

Ansipcr.  I  cannot  speak  of  any  ill-feeling,  nor  whether  they  entertained  the  ill-feel- 
ing at  the  time;  but  it  was  the  acts  committed  under  the  guidance  of  these  other 
men. 

Question.  What  acts  1 

Ans^rer.  Such  as  assembling  with  armed  bodies,  organized;  putting  themselves  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  such  an  extent,  ri^ht  in  town,  that  the  intendant  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  assembling  of  armed  bodies  in  the 
town. 

Question.  Did  they  commit  any  hostilities  toward  anybody  ? 

Ansivcr.  I  only  saw  one  demonstration  of  that  kind  in  the  time  I  spoke  of  yester- 
day, when  they  attempted  to  mob  three  negroes  who  hurrahed  for  Seymour  and 
Blair. 

Question.  No  hostilities  on  any  whites  at  any  time  f 

Answer.  No  open  acts.  I  saw  on  the  day  of  election  a  disturbance,  when  they  rushed 
to  their  armory  and  brought  out  a  stand  of  colors,  and  formed  in  lino  to  assail  the 
court-house ;  but  through  the  interposition  of  some  whites — myself  among  the  num- 
ber— and  a  few  of  the  more  prudent  blacks,  it  was  stopped  there.  They  ha<l  come  to 
town  anned  under  the  order  of  Mr.  Price,  which  I  heard  myself.  They  deposited  their 
guns  in  a  certain  place  where  they  could  get  them  when  they  wanted  them.  There 
was  a  positive  order  at  the  time  prohibiting  any  armed  men  about  the  election  polls. 

Question.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  excitement  f 

Answer.  According  to  my  recollection,  some  officer  of  the  election  ordered  some  man 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand  away  from  the  polls. 

Question.  Who  was  the  officer  of  the  election  ? 

Anstcer.  There  were  three  of  them.  One  was  David  H.  Trott;  one  was  Minter  Dod- 
Bon,  a  colored  man.    I  have  forgotten  who  the  third  one  was. 

Question.  They  ordered  a  man  away  from  the  polls,  and  they  went  to  their  armory  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  because  he  was  there  with  his  arms,  and  there  was  some  little  <£s- 
turbanee  about  the  polls. 

Question.  That  was  all  f    ' 

Ansicer.  That  was  all. 

Question.  What  were  they  going  to  attack  the  court-house  for  ? 

Ansicer.  That  is  more  than  I  could  say. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  they  had  any  such  intent  f 

Answer.  From  expressions  on  the  occasion — a  regular  call  **  to  arms;"  and  it  was  all 
pell-mell,  running  for  guns. 

Question.  Were  not  these  election  officers  Federal  appointees — of  the  military  ? 

AnsufT.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  the  registrar  had  the  power  of  appointing. 

Question.  Who  was  the  i-egistrar  f 

Answer.  I  think  Mr.  Hatch. 

Question.  Was  not  Mr.  Lane  registrar  of  the  county,  who  Had  the  appointment  of 
these  men  f 

Answer.  He  was  county  registrar  to  enroll  voters;  but  Mr.  Hatch  was  registrar  for 
the  State,  and  had  the  designation  of  officers  of  the  election.  Mr.  Lane  was  one  of  the 
registrars,  and  a  candidate  for  probate  judge. 

Question.  They  were  all  friends  to  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  were  they  not — Hatch 
and  those  officers  of  the  election  ? 

Amicer.  I  could  not  speak  for  all  the  officers  of  the  election.  One  of  them  was  op- 
posed to  it. 

Question.  Which  one  ? 

Answer.  Mr.  Trott. 

Question.  The  other  two  ? 

Answ<T.  I  never  conversed  with  them.  I  have  heard  expressions  from  him.  I  am  in 
his  company  frequently.    I  knew  he  was  opposed  to  it  personally. 

Question.  Then  they  were  really  going  to  make  the  assault  upon  their  own  friends, 
and  not  upon  the  citizens  of  the  county? 

Answa'.  I  believe  that  they  would  not  have  considered,  in  the  state  of  excitement 
they  were  in,  who  they  were  injuring. 

Question,  Was  not  the  election  going  to  suit  them  f 
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Anncer.  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  Did  not  the  poll  give  a  largo  majority  for  the  convention  ? 

Ansicer.  It  did;  but  here  we  do  not  know* the  result  till  the  election  is  over.  But  I 
suppose  the  inference  was  plain,  from  the  crowd  here;  but  that  would  not  affect  the 
character  of  the  man.  It  was  the  observance  of  the  peace  and  the  character  of  the 
orders  that  led  him  to  issue  the  order.    I  judge  from  the  character  of  the  man. 

Question.  1  cannot  see  what  motive  they  could  have  to  break  up  the  election. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  motive  it  was ;  or  whether  they  intended  to  break  up 
the  election,  or  whether  they  ever  considered  what  the  result  would  be. 

Qu<^tion.  Who  was  at  the'head  of  it  ? 

Answer.  Price.  Ho  was  the  man  who  ordered  them  to  put  their  guns  where  they 
wanted  them. 

Question.  Who  ordered  them  to  get  them  ? 

Anstca'.  I  do  not  remember  who.  I  suppose  fifty  called.  Everybody  in  the  crowd 
was  hallooing,  "  Get  your  guns."  The  blacks  were  hallooing  it.  They  ran  like  a  rab- 
ble and  mob  as  fast  as  they  could  go  into  the  store,  but  Mr.  Inge,  a  black  man  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  I  think  Uncle  Wash.  Bryant,  and  several  of 
them  came,  and  they  had  considerable  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  remain  quiet  and 
put  away  th(dr  guns,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 

Question.  W^hat  acts  have  they  ever  done  toward  what  you  call  the  white  people  of 
this  county  to  show  that  any  other  than  political  feeling  was  aroused  in  their  breasts  ? 

Anstver.l  cannot  call  to  recollection  any  overt  act.  I  spoke  yesterday  of  the  dis- 
quiet and  the  apprehensions  felt.  It  was  from  the  demonstrations  made.  Their  dem- 
onstrations were  such  as  I  never,  in  my  experience,  saw  evinced  by  any  people  during 
an  election.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  essential  to  their  success  in  the  election  to  make 
such  demonstrations.  They  were  noisy;  they  had  a  hostile  and  threatening  aspect;  and 
altogether  excited  a  state  of  alarm  in  the  community  that  was  almost  unendurable.  A 
person  or  a  comnmnity  may  bo  made  almost  as  uncomfortable  by  a  threat  and  impend- 
mg  danger  as  by  an  act  itself.    That  was  our  conditiou  here. 

Question.  Yet  no  one  was  internipted  in  any  way  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  no  one  was  killed  or  wounded,  and  it  passed  off. 

Question.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  had  been  raided  on  at  different  x)oints  in  the 
county  before  the  time  that  they  commenced  carrying  their  arms,  when  they  assembled 
together  ?  ^ 

Ansiver.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  instance. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  raids  have  all  been  since  ? 

Answa\  All  since ;  all  that  occurred  has  been  since  that  time.  And  I  speak  pretty 
confidently.    Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  on  this  subject  previously. 

Question.  No  threats  made  of  any  acts  to  cause  apprehension  on  their  part  that  they 
might  need  to  defend  themselves  T 

Answer.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  threats  having  been  made.  As  to  any  appre- 
hensions they  may  have  felt,  I  cannot  answer.  I  can  freely  say,  to  my  knowledge 
there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension  on  their  part. 

Question,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  all  assemblages  the  white  people  came  there  armed 
also? 

Answer.  I  never  knew  of  the  white  people  to  go  to  any  assemblages  armed,  except 
some  of  them  probably  carrying  pistols. 

Question.  Publicly  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  a  number  of  meetings  of  whites  here,  of  democrats. 
I  never  saw  anybody  go  to  attend  with  arms  other  than  such  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  wear.  I  heard  a  bhock  man  make  a  speech  there,  and  refer  to  tliat  feature  as  dis- 
tinguishable between  those  of  the  white  people  and  their  own  people,  and  expressed 
his  regret.  He  saw  no  guns,  clubs,  or  pistols  here,  and  i)ointed  them  to  the  fact  as  an 
example.    The  speech  was  made  by  a  negro,  Wideman,  a  parson. 

Question,  How  does  it  happen,  if  there  has  been  such  universal  good  feeling  toward 
the  blacks  by  the  whites,  and  such  universal  disposition  to  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  that  about  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  men  that  have  been  killed  in  the  county 
have  been  negroes  killed  by  whites  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  the  fact,  sir. 

Question.  Well,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  raids  that  have  been  made  have  been 
made  by  whites  upon  the  blacks ;  how  does  that  happen,  if  all  the  good  feeling  is  on 
the  part  of  the  whites  toward  the  blacks,  and  all  the  love  of  order  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  f 

Answer.  When  I  speak  of  the  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I,  of  course,  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  no  exceptions.  I  speak  of  the  community  generally  ;  and 
especially  oi  the  better  class  of  the  community.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
no  white  men— vagabonds  and  irresponsible  parties — who  may  not  entertain  a  feeling 
of  hostility  to  the  blacks,  or  who  may  not  be  impelled  by  cupidity  to  commit  aggres- 
sions upon  them.  I  do  not  say  that  by  any  means ;  but  I  say  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  an  instance  in  which  an  outrage  has  been  committed  ux>on  a  black  man  that 
was  participated  in  by  any  white  man  of  respectability. 
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Question.  Do  you  believe  that  there  has  been  any  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  colored  people,  or  any  ill-conduct  toward  the  whitest 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  there  has.  The  whites  have  always  looked  upon 
the  acts  of  the  colored  people,  taking  into  consideration  mitigating  circumstances  and 
their  low  intelligence.  I  refer  to  the  editorials  in  my  paper,  which  are  sustjiined  very 
generally  by  the  best  men  in  the  county  ;  and  that  counsel  was  giveu  there— it  met 
tlieir  ai)probation  all  the  time — to  exercise  forbearance  to  the  very  last  degree,  and 
excnse  them  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be 
misled. 

Question.  If  in  the  other  counties  in  this  State  there  exists  what  is  generally  known 
as  tlie  Ku-Klux  order,  and  that  is  composed  of  a  great  many  respectable  men,  this 
county  is  an  exception  to  that  rule ;  there  is  no  such  order,  and  if  such  is  so,  they  are 
not  composed  of  respectable  men  ? 

Ansiver.  If  there  was  a  Ku-Klux  organization  in  other  counties  composed  of  respect- 
able men,  I  say  that  this  countj%  in  my  belief,  well  grounded,  this  county  is  very 
diftereut  from  those  counties. 

Question.  I  will  take  a  case  :  Judge  Walker,  of  Madison  County,  swore  that  in  that 
county  he  had  no  doubt  ot  the  existence  of  the  order  in  1868,  and  that  a  great  many 
respectable  men  were  in  it.  You  say,  if  that  be  true,  this  county  ditters  widely  from 
that  ? 

Ansirer.  I  say,  then,  that  Judge  Walker^s  belief  and  mine  are  widely  different,  or  a 
vt^y  iliU'erent  state  ot  things  existed  in  Madison  County  at  the  time  from  what  ex- 
isted in  this.  I  cannot  believe  of  this  county  as  Judge  Walker  expresses  hio  belief 
of  that  county.     I  would  have  no  reason  for  such  a  belief. 

Mr.  Blaih.  Judge  Walker  said  tiiat,  although  the  organization  originally  established 
in  that  countj%  he  presumed,  was  at  first  composed  of  many  respectable  persons — the 
object  of  it  being  to  resist  what  was  known  as  the  Loyal  League — yet  he  believed  no 
respectable  person  was  engaged  in  any  outrage  upon  the  negroes. 

Mr.  Rick.  He  said  he  believed  the  order  had  degenerated. 

Mr.  Blair.  And  that  the  respectable  part  of  the  community  had  abandoned  it  wl^en 
tbey  found  it  was  perverted  to  any  such  purposes. 

The  Witness.  If  it  be  agreeable,  I  will  state  what  my  belief  is. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : . 

Question.  Your  belief,  I  understiind,  is  that  no  such  otder  has  existed  f 

Answer.  If  a^jreeable,  I  will  state  my  belief  on  that  point,  in  reference  to  this  com- 
munity. I,  of  course,  believe,  from  satisfactory  evidence,  that  there  have  been  out- 
rages committed  by  bands  of  men,  disguised  or  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but 
1  cannot  believe  that  there  ever  was  in  this  county  any  such  organization  as  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Ku-Klux.  I  believe  that  those  men  who  perpetrate  these  outrages 
have  heard  and  read  of  such  organizations,  and  that  they  are  aping  those  organiza- 
tions in  masking  and  going  about,  as  they  have  been  doing,  or  adopting  that  as  a  con- 
venient cloak  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  has  been  an  organization  of  that  kind 
in  this  county. 

Question.  Do  you  regard  it  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  two  races 
hero  that  they  are  antagonized  politically? 

Answer.  It  would  depend  very  mucb  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  antagonized. 
I  believe  that,  if  the  blacks  in  this  community  were  all  in  one  political  paity,  con- 
nected together,  and  all  the  whites  connected  together  on  the  other  side,  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  the  well-being  of  society.  I  believe  it  from  this 
fact :  that  the  blacks,  as  a  body,  are  not  competent  either  to  administer  or  hold  office, 
or  to  form  a  safe  jud'jment  as  to  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  intrust. 

Question.  Then  is  it  not  commendable,  instead  of  objectionable,  that  white  men 
should  engage  with  them,  and  try  to  direct  and  control  them! 

Answer.  It  certainly  is ;  it  depends  altogether  on  the  character  of  the  men. 

Question.  Does  it  depend  as  much  on  the  character  of  the  men  as  it  does  on  the  poli- 
tics of  the  men  f 

Answer.  When  I  speak  of  a  man  I  speak  of  his  politics  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  con- 
sider it  commendable  for  any  man  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  negro  and  the  country 
at  heart  honestly  to  endeavor  to  direct  him,  and  give  him  information,  and  to  enlighten 
him  upon  ])olitical  questions,  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests  and  the  public  interests ; 
but  1  think  it  anything  but  commendable  for  a  man  to  go  and  ingratiate  himself  into 
their  good  graces  with  a  view  of  furthering  his  own  interests  by  the  advocacy  of  a 
conrse  that  must  necessarily  be  detrimental  to  the  negro  himself  and  to  society  at 
large. 

Question.  Are  there  any  northern  men  living  here  that  have  settled  hero  since  the 
warf 
Answer.  Not  immediately  around  here.    There  are  some  around  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 
Question.  Does  Mr.  Hale  live  here? 
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An&ver.  Yes,  sir ;  bat  he  has  not  settled  here  since  the  war.  There  is  a  Colonel  Gere, 
who  was  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  during  the  war,  is  living  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Have  they  meddled  in  politics  to  any  great  extent  f 

Answer,  Very  little;  not  to  any  great 'extent. 

Question,  What  you  call  carpet-baggers  are  not  northern  men  ? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  1  don't  care  liow  far  nurlh  a  man  lives,  if  he  comes  here 
and  settles  down  with  an  honest  purpose  to  make  one  of  the  community  and  pursue 
an  honest  vocation;  while  the  term  ** carpet-bagger"  would  really  apply  to  him,  it 
would  not  be  applied  to  him  by  the  people  here.  What  they  mean  by  a  carpet-bagger 
is  not,  simply,  one  from  the  North  coming  here,  but  one  who  comes  hero  with  that  par- 
ticular, solitary  purpose  of  making  a  grab  and  going  again. 

Question.  You  iiave  none  such,  1  understand  f 

Anstcer.  I  believe  there  arc  none  in  the  connty  now. 

Question.  Does  tbeir  interference  in  politics  tend  to  create  a  considerable  prejudice 
against  them  ? 

Answer.  It  has,  heretofore— simply  the  peculiar  interference  that  they  made.  They 
could  have  come  here  and  entertained  what  political  opinions  they  saw  proper,  and 
not  have  made  themselves  offensive  at  all.  It  never  has  been  a  question,  since  I  have 
been  in  Alabama,  what  a  man's  politics  is. 

Question.  Is  it  not  usual,  in  each  party,  for  a  man  to  make  such  appeals  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party  as  will  tend  to  hold  them  together  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  have  these  men  that  have  been  here  engaged  with  the  colored  people 
done  more  than  that  f 

Answer.  They  have  done  that  in  such  a  way  as  is  not  nsually  indulged  in  by  persons. 
A  person  may  make  an  appeal  to  his  party,  with  a  view  of  holding  them  together, 
about  which  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  or  improper.  He  might,  a^ain,  make  such 
appeals  as  would  tend  to  the  violation  of  law,  and  to  the  actual  commission  of  it. 

Question.  But  I  understood  Akeso  men  have  made  no  such  appeals  as  have  resulted  in 
any  violation  of  law  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  I  cannot  trace  them  up  fnlly.  There  have 
been  violations  of  law  which  we  believe  attributable  to  that  influence ;  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  it  all  to  that.  Their  appeals  and  ad- 
monitions were  of  a  character  th.at  tended  to  create  bad,  unkind  feeling  between  the 
whites  and  blacks.  I  have  heard  them  reminding  them  that  these  men  were  robbing 
them  of  everything ;  that  they  were  working  for  them  and  getting  no  pay ;  that  if  they 
ever  got  into  power  they  would  consign  them  to  slavery  again,  and  all  such  talk  as 
that,  which,  of  course,  they  did  not  believe  themselves.  But  the  negro  having  been  so 
recently  emancipated,  and'with  the  recollection  of  his  previous  condition,  and  known 
credulity,  it  was  not  hard  to  impress  his  mind  with  that  fear. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  an  improper  apx)eal  to  hold  out  to  him  the  danger  of  his 
return  to  slavery  ? 

Answer,  I  do. 

Question,  Is  it  at  all  different  from  the  appeals  made  by  both  whigs  and  democrats, 
each  charging  the  other  that  the  candidates  were  abolitionists,  and  if  they  got  into 
power,  would  destroy  slavery  ? 

Answer,  It  was  very  different  here.  This  appeal  was  made  to  people  recently  in 
bondage. 

Question.  And,  therefore,  it  was  more  forcible,  and  would  have  a  stronger  tendency 
to  unite  them  to  the  republicans? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  democrats  and  whigs  assure  their  audiences  that  if  this  party 
or  the  other  were  successful,  the  country  was  broken  down — gone  to  ruin — it  was  all 
broken  down.  Bat  the  negix)  had  been  in  bondage,  and  did  not  know  but  it  might 
happen  again. 

Question.  The  effect  of  the  appeal  was,  therefore,  more  forcible? 

Anstrci'.  Certainly,  it  was.  But  it  was  a  representation  which  the  persons  making  it 
knew  could  not  occur. 

Question.  But  all  such  appeals  as  you  speak  of,  made  long  ago  about  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  were  the  same  way  ? 

Answer.  They  discussed  the  general  effect  of  political  measures;  but  on  the  question 
of  freedom  or  bondage  there  is  a  well-defined  bno  of  demarkation  there. 

Question.  Are  the  negroes  in  this  county  as  free  to  express  their  opinions  to  a  white 
man  as  a  white  man  is  to  them  ? 

Ansiver.  I  think  they  are. 

Question.  Would  it* not  be  regarded  a  more  heinous  offense  for  a  negro  to  strike  a 
white  man  than  for  a  white  man  to  strike  a  negro? 

Ansicer.  In  public  estimation^  yes,  sir ;  I  presume  it  wotdd ;  that  is,  among  those 
who  were  formerly  associated  with  them — the  one  as  freemen,  the  other  as  slaves. 
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Question,  For  the  same  reason,  is  there  not  some  restraint  on  the  negro  in  regaad  to 
making  harsh  expressions,  as  harsh  as  a  white  man  wonld  make  to  him  f 

Answer.  I  think  not ;  and  I  will  say  further,  that  I  think  there  is  no  snch  disposition 
on  th«  part  of  the  negroes  here. 

Question,  They  are  not  aggressive  in  character,  at  all  ?  ^ 

Ansiccr,  No,  sir;  with  such  exceptions  as  usually  occur  in  every  community. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  the  reason  why  the  republican  candidates  for  the  legislature 
iu  the  last  canvass  did  not  canvass  this  county  f 

Answer.  No, sir;  I  cannot. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  repuhlican  candidate  for  Congress  did 
not  canvass  this  county  T 

Answei'.  I  do  not. 

Question,  Have  you  never  heard  that  they  had  apprehensions  for  their  safety  if  they 
did  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  I  believe,  in  some  republican 
papers.  The  statement  was  made,  editorially,  that  they  could  not  canvass  in  this 
county ;  but  to  the  contrary,  Governor  Smith,  Senator  Parsons,  and  Senator  Warner, 
and  Mr.  Burton,  the  editor  of  a  republican  paper,  just  across  the  river,  at  Demopolis 

Question.  Accompanied  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  district  or  State  ? 

Answer.  He  came  as  a  civilian.  I  presume  he  would  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  that 
fact,  that  he  came  as  a  civilian.  They  came  here  and  canvassed ;  came  when  they 
pleased,  and  went  when  they  pleased.  There  were  assurances  here,  given  through  the 
paper  and  published,  that  there  should  be  no  obstacles  interposed  in  the  way  of  their 
canvassing,  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 

Question.  Was  there  any  unkind  course  pursued  by  anybody  towards  those  three 
men,  as  they  were  making  their  speeches  ? 

Anstcer.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  were  some  intemiptions.  I  remember  one,  par- 
ticularly, because  I  tried  to  get  the  man  to  go  away  and  keep  quiet.  The  effect  of  his 
interruption  was  not  calculated  to  help  our  side  of  the  question,  and  so  far  from  it 
being  taken  in  an  otl'onsive  manner.  Senator  Parsons  thanked  him  for  making  it,  for 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  to  recur  to  something  else. 

Question.  Were  there  any  armed  men  about  the  stand  ? 

Ansicer   There  were  men  with  pistols,  as  is  cjistomary. 

Question.  Any  with  knives? 

Answer.  None  that  1  saw. 

Question,  No  weapons  drawn,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  saw. 

Question.  Anybody  out  in  the  crowd  giving  them  the  lie  as  they  made  their  state- 
ments f 

Answer.  There  were  one  or  two  drunken  men  in  the  crowd  guilty  of  some  interruptions, 
but  thev  were  taken  away  by  their  friends.  I  was  not  present  during  all  the  speak- 
ing. I  heard  a  portion  of  Governor  Smith's  address,  and  a  portion  of  Senator  Parsons*s. 
I  was  not  in  the  square  when  Senator  Warner  spoke  at  all.  I  spoke  of  what  occurred 
while  I  was  present.    I  was  standing  right  in  Irout  of  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  man  on  the  stand,  or  in  front  of  Governor  Smith  while  he 
was  speaking,  that  was  flourishing  a  bowie-knife,  or  dirk-knife,  picking  his  teeth,  and 
flourishing  it  under  the  nose  of  Governor  Smith  t 

Answer.  I  don't, remember  anything  of  that  kind.  I  remember  this :  There  were  two 
or  thi-ee  young  men — they  spoke  from  the  court-house  door — two  or  three  young  men 
went  in  the  passage  and  stood  by  where  they  were  standing.  I  think  some  of  them 
had  pistols  on,  but  I  saw  no  such  demonstration  as  you  speak  of.  I  remember  this,  for 
1  thought  it  very  bad  taste  for  them,  to  intrude  themselves  that  close  to  where  they 
were  speaking,  and  I  suggested  to  some  of  our  friends  outside  that  they  had  no  business 
there ;  that  decency  required  that  they  should  stand  back  farther ;  that  that  was 
a  republican  meeting.  But  they  made  no  such  demonstration  while  I  was  there  as 
you  speak  of. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  You  say  in  this  case  of  Chouttean's  yon  looked  into  the  truth  of  this  stato- 
ment  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  property  he  lost,  partly  with  a  view  to  counteract 
anything  he  might  do  toward  getting  the  State  to  pay  him  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  send  forward  the  result  of  your  investigations  ? 

Answer.  1  think  I  did ;  but  I  do  not  remember  positively  whether  I  did,  nor  to  whom 
I  sent  it.  I  either  sent  it  to  some  member  of  the  legislature  or  to  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  papers  in  Montgomery  ;  but  I  could  not  now  say  positively  which. 

Question,  Was  there  ever  any  bill  introduced  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  bill  presented. 
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Question.  The  lower  house  was  democratic,  was  it  not  ? 

Jnawer.  I  think  not,  at  the  time.    We  had  no  democratic  lower  house  till  last  fall. 

Question.  This  was  prior  to  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  in  1868.  But  I  never  heard  of  it  after  it  was  presented.  I  think 
tlie  claim  presented  was  over  ^9,000 ;  hut  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  or  heard  any- 
thing of  it  after  it  was  presented.    No  action  was  taken. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Questicm.  Were  there  any  such  demonstrations  around  the  stand  while  Governor  Smith 
was  speaking  as  were  well  calculated  to  intimidate  ? 

Ansiicr.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  intimidated  a  man  of  ordinary  courage  or 
resolution.  It  would  not  have  intimidated  me.  To  a  person  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  habits  of  our  people — which,  however,  Governor  Smith  cannot  be— it  might 
have  had  such  a  tendency.  But  there  was  nothing  about  the  appearance  of  the  man 
that  I  deteclcd  uvinsual  to  excite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man. 

Question.  Wera  there  any  eflbrts  made  by  the  white  denjocrats  of  this  neighborhood 
to  get  up  this  meeting  of  the  negi*oes  after  the  pablic  speaking  was  over  that  day  ? 

Answer.  None  of  which  I  had  any  knowledge.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  a  negro 
ont  in  front  of  the  door  making  proclamation,  calling  them  up  to  the  court-house  to 
have  a  meeting. 

Question.  You  think  that  oiiginated  with  negroes,  exclusively  f 

Answer.  Exclusively,  I  think,  sir. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  negroes  in  this  community  have  come  to  feel  that 
their  immunity  from  outrage  in  the  future  will  consist  in  their  voting  the  democratio 
ticket  ? 

Ansicer.  Not  within  my  knowledge.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  so. 

Question.  Have  not  such  as  have  come  over  to  the  democratic  party  been  a  good  deal 
petted  by  the  white  democrats  ? 

Answer.  Not  within  my  knowledge. 

Question.  Does  it  not  operate  as  an  amulet  or  a  charm  against  outrage,  if  a  negro 
affiliates  with  the  democratic  party  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Have  you  known  of  any  outrages  committed  upon  negroes  after  thoy  have 
openly  proclaimed  their  intention  to  vote  in  the  future  with  the  democratic  party? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  I  know  of  very  few,  if  any,  outrages  committed  upon  negroes 
of  any  political  cast,  since  any  considerable  portion  of  them  have  acte<l  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  I  know,  further,  that  the  community,  if  an  outrage  were  committed  on 
a  negro,  would  not  stop  to  ask  the  question  whether  he  had  been  a  radical  or  a  demo- 
crat.   They  would  defend  one  Just  as  soon  as  the  other,  in  my  estimation. 

Question.  But  the  important  fact  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  an  open  association 
with  the  democratic  party  by  the  negro  does  not  operate  to  protect  him  ? 

Ansicer.  I  don^t  think  it  does ;  and  from  this  fact  I  believe  that  what  outrages  are 
committed  are  committed  by  a  class  of  people  who'would  not  i-espect  a  negro  or  white 
man  on  account  of  his  political  proclivities  or  anything  else. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  of  this 
county  to  emigrate  westward  t 

Answer.  1  do  not.  One  or  two  years  ago  there  was  a  veiy  prevalent  disposition  to 
emigrate  to  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo  Bottom.  There  have  been  rumors  circulated 
here  of  the  great  fertility  of  that  section  ;  that  it  would  iiroduce  a  bjile  of  cotton  to 
the  acre,  and  some  of  our  white  men  removed  there,  and  subsequently  many  negroes 
went,  and  many  more  thought  of  going,  but  did  not.    That  has  died  out. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  intention  ou  the  part  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  colored  peonle  to  migrate  to  Kansas  ? 

Answei\  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them. 

Question.  Is  anj'^  eftbrt  made  to  jirevent  negroes  from  niigi*ating  from  this  county  ? 

Ansica\  I  know  of  none.  I  have,  in  fact,  never  heard  the  negroes  evince  any  dispo- 
sition to  migrate,  except  the  instance  I  speak  of,  going  in  most  cases  with  hien  who 
had  been  their  former  employers  to  Mississippi. 

Question.  Has  there,  in  your  opinion,  been  any  effort  made  by  cmi>loyer8  to  prevent 
emigration  from  this  county  ? 

Answer.  None  iu  the  world.  I  have  heard  many  planters  express  a  desire  that  we 
were  free  of  all  the  negroes,  because,  in  that  event,  we  could  get  white  labor,  but  wo 
cannot  get  it  and  mix  it  in  with  the  black  labor. 

Question.  In  view  of  the  violence  which  has  been  committed  upon  negroes  from  time 
to  time,  have  you  heard  an  expression  upon  the  pjirt  of  any  portion  of  the  colored 
race  to  return  again  to  slavery,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  protection  from  their 
masters  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Question.  AVho  did  you  ever  hear,  among  the  leaders  of  the  colored  people,  proclaim 
the  agrarian  doctrine,  to  which  you  alluded  in  your  testimony  yesterday — that  the 
land  ought  to  bo  divided  among  them  f 
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Aniwer,  The  first  one  I  ever  heard — I  do  not  remember  who  it  was — ^bnt  I  heard  a 
Mr.  Coon — I  believe  ho  was  a  senator — announce  that  sentiment  in  the  upper  room  in 
this  court-house,  in  an  address  he  made. 

QueMion.  Dicl  yon  hear  that  address  f 

Answer.  I  did. 

Qtiestion.  What  were  the  terms  of  his  proposition  f 

Answer.  He  announced  this  general  proposition,  in  speaking  of  their  condition  and 
their  past  condition,  and  as  to  their  claims  or  the  mortgage  they  held  on  this  country, 
in  consideration  of  what  they  had  done  for  it,  that  the  laud  of  the  leading  rebels— I 
think  he  qualified  it  by  saying  the  leading  ones — should  be  confiscated  and  apportioned 
among  those  who  had  lived  on  them,  and  amassed  these  lands  siud  the  wealth  by  which 
they  had  been  secured. 

Question.  There  was  considerable  talk  of  confiscation,  after  the  war,  of  leading  reb- 
els' property  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  where  they  first  heard  of  it.  I  again  heard  another 
speech  on  that  subject,  in  which  they  were  told  honestly  what  they  had  to  expect  in 
tnat  direction.  I  want  to  qualify  that  with  reference  to  Senator  Coon.  I  did  not  say 
he  told  them  such  would  be  the  case,  but  he  referred  to  the  promise  that  such  would  be 
the  case ;  neither  did  he  tell  them  it  would  not  be  the  case.  At  another  meeting, 
however,  at  which  Dr.  Blackford,  Mr.  Doster,  and  Mr.  Kefler.  who  was  at  the  time,  I 
think,  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  in  this  State,  made  addresses,  and  Mr.  Kelfer,  in  his 
address,  disabused  their  minds  upon  that  point ;  told  them  not  to  look  forward  to  that; 
that  it  would  not  be  done ;  and  gave  them  some  veiy  wholesome  advice,  reminding 
them  that  the  rolling-stone  gathered  no  moss.  I  remember  that  illustration  he  used. 
But  that  was  for  a  long  time  a  prevailing  idea  among  the  negroes  here — that  they  were 
to  get  something  from  the  Government. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  That  was  prior  to  the  reconstruction,  though,  and  soon  after  the  war,  when 
that  idea  prevailed  f 

Answer.  No;  it  was  not  until  their  attention  was  turned,  to  politics — about  that 
time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qtiestion.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  general  officer,  or  officer  of  the  Union  Army, 
about  the  close  of  the  war,  ia  haranguing  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  had  advo- 
cated it  as  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  leading  reb- 
els, and  to  divide  that  property  among  the  soldiers  who  had  aided  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  now  ;  I  may  have  heard  of  it.  It  strikes  me,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  there  was  something  of  the  kind,  but  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was  now, 
or  the  circumstances.  It  has  passed  from  my  recollection.  But  now  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  was  something  of  the  kind. 

Question.  So  that  the  idea  originated  then  in  the  Army,  and  among  the  officers  of  the 
Army,  did  it,  toward  the  close  of  the  war  ? 

Anmcer.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Question,  You  say  that  the  colored  people  here  had  been  deceived  by  the  promises 
msule  to  them  by  their  leaders,  that  the  land  of  the  rebels  would  be  apportioned  among 
them ;  that  they  were  to  have  the  lands  and  the  offices ;  what  leaders  ever  made  such 
declarations  to  the  colored  people  ? 

Ansxcer.  By  this  I  refer  to  their  local  leaders  here. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  such  declarations  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  declarations  to  that  purport,  and  learned  from  negroes 
that  they  had  been  made  to  them.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  some  land  agent  had 
some  bills  stuck  up  about  town  giving  directions  in  reference  to  the  pre-emption  of 
homesteads,  and  the  word  got  out  that  his  business  was  to  apportion  land  among  the 
negroes  .on  a  certain  day.  The  notice  was  that  the  agent  would  be  here  on  a  certain 
day,  and  quite  a  number  of  negroes  came  to  town  on  that  day,  apparently  without  any 
special  business,  looking  around ;  and  inquiry  was  made,  and  they  said  they  had  come 
to  get  their  lands:  they  had  understood  the  man  was  to  be  here  on  that  day,  and  they 
had  come  to  get  them.  Who  started  that  rumor  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  goes  to  show 
the  credulity  of  the  negro,  and  that  such  things  had  been  talked  of  to  him. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard,  that  any  efforts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent persons  who  had  been  the  victims  of  violence,  or  who  knew  of  such  outrages,  from 
coming  before  this  committee  in  Livingston  f 

Answer,  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  are  not  cognizant  of  any  effort  made  in  any  direction  or  in  any  way  to 
prevent  witnesses  from  coming  here  f 

Answer.  None  in  the  world. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  an  instance  of  a  witness  who  was  on  his  way  from  Choc- 

108  A 
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taw  County,  npon  yesterday,  being  waylaid  and  whipped,  and  hip  subpoena  taken  from 
bimf 

Answer,  I  heard  of  that  last  night;  that  there  was  such  a  witness,  or  that  a  witness 
tDstidcd  to  that  fact.  I  heard  it  on  the  street ;  and  I  believe  the  account  stated  further 
that  ho  had  been  knocked  down  with  a  gun. 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  Price  ever  lived  in  adultei-y  with  a  negro  woman  ? 

Ansicer,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it ;  but  I  have  such  iuformation  as  does  not 
leave  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  such  was  the  case. 

Question.  Has  it  'Uot  so  happened  that  every  prominent  radical  leader  has  had  bis 
character  blackened  in  this  community  ? 

Anstoer.  No,  sir.  I  think  in  every  case  they  were  blackened  before  they  ever  camo 
here. 

Question.  Did  it  not  so  happen  that  it  was  discovered  that  their  characters  were 
blackened  after  they  became  prominent  radical  leaders  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  i  do  not  think  so.  After  they  became  prominent  leaders  they  did 
many  things  which  detracted,  I  think,  from  their  standing  as  gentlemen,  or  conscien- 
tious men. 

Question.  Were  they  not  chiefly  obnoxious  because  they  had  influence  with  the 
colored  iieople,  and  employed  that  influence  to  promote  the  success  of  the  republican 
party  T 

Answer.  On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  employed  that  influence  they  were 
objectionable;  not  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  had  influence,  or  that  they  influenced 
them  to  vote  in  a  certain  way,  but  it  was  the  danger  or  apprehension  that  the  exertion 
of  that  peculiar  influence  produced  that  made  them  ofleusive. 

By  Mr.  Blaiu: 

Question.  You  speak  of  the  destruction  of  stock.  Was  that  carried  on  to  sucti  an 
extent  here  as  to  determine  the  planters  to  abandon,  almost  altogether,  the  raising  of 
stock  ? 

Ansivcr.  Yes,  sir.  Numbers  of  them  told  me  that  they  had  abandoned  all  idea  of 
raising  their  own  meat — that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Question.  That  was  a  pretty  universal  sentimeut? 

Ansircr,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  reply  to  a  question  you  stated  that  George  Houston  became  very  odions. 
Was  he  odious  because  he  was  a  republican,  or  because  of  his  threats  to  burn  the 
town? 

Ansicer.  It  was  not  because  of  his  being  a  republican,  but  because  of  his  offensive 
manner.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  taking  occasion,  in  the  hearing  of  whites,  to  reiterate 
what  we  all  knew,  that  he  was,  politically,  just  as  good  as  any  man,  and  such  talk  as 
that,  tending  to  aggravate  the  people  ;  aud  also  from  the  threats  that  he  had  made. 

Q^uestion.  You  were  asked  the  question  if  you  thought  that  Houston  had  a  right  to 
use  arms  in  his  own  defense,  and  you  responded  that  you  thought  he  had ;  did  you 
regard  his  advice  to  burn  the  town,  which  it  was  notorious  he  had  given  to  the  negroes 
here,  as  in  his  defense? 

Answer.  Why,  certainly  not. 

Question,  You  gave  instances  of  a  great  many  homicides  committed  by  black  men 
upon  white  men,  and  by  white  men  on  other  white  men,  as  well  as  by  black  men  upon 
black  men,  in  which  no  arrests  were  made  and  no  one  brought  to  justice. 

Answer.  I  did  give  several.  * 

Question.  There  were  a  great  many  instances,  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  you  named 
them,  in  which  black  men  had  killed  white  men,  aud  there  was  a  failure  to  arrest 
them  t 

Ansicor.  Yes,  sir ;  there  have  been  frequent  failures ;  so  far  as  failure  to  arrest  is  con- 
cerned, I  don^t  think  there  has  been,  or  is  really,  any  discrimination  as  regards  the 
color  of  the  perpetrators  at  all.  There  have  been  cases — there  is  one  case  right  here  now 
in  jail,  of  a  white  man  killing  another  in  1805.  It  has  never  yet  been  disposed  of.  He  is 
in  jail  now.  There  have  b§en  cases  where  whites  murdered  whites  and  they  were 
apprehended,  and  in  others  they  were  not  apprehended  ;  and  the  same  of  blacks.  My 
impression  is,  from  what  I  leani  of  the  solicitor,  that  there  are  indictments  now  pending 
in  the  circuit  court  against  whites  for  injuries  done  to  blacks. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  the  difliculties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  justice  in  this  State 
and  this  county,  particularly,  those  disguises,  the  secrecy  in  which  those  deeds  were 
perpetrated ;  is  not  one  of  the  ^reat  obstacles  in  doing  justice  in  these  matters  in  this 
State  attributable  to  the  fact  ot  the  ineflQciency  of  the  oflScers  of  the  State  and  the 
county  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is. 

Question.  Do  the  oflicers  of  the  State  and  county  generally,  or  have  they  in  the  past, 
commanded  the  confidenco  of  the  people  f 

Answer.  In  some  instances  they  have,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances,  I  do  not  think 
they  have. 
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QuesHon,  Do  yon  think  that  this  fact,  theinefQciencyandwaDtof  confidence  that  the 
people  have  in  their  officers,  has  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  doing  justice  in  the 
courts  f 

Answer,  Ph'ase  state  that  again. 

Queaiian,  Do  you  believe  the  ineflSciency  of  the  officers  and  the  want  of  confideuco 
Tvhich  the  community  have  in  the  officers  are  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  law  and 
the  uiaiuteuance  of  justice  ? 

Answer,  I  think  that  is,  and  it  has  been  an  obstacle  to  some  extent  in  the  past.  I 
do  not  now  know  of  a  single  instance  where  the  officer  displayed  the  lirmness,  the  de- 
cision, and  fixedness  of  purpose  to  discharge  his  duty  that  an  officer  should,  in  which 
he  met  with  any  obstacles.  What  I  mean,  for  instance,  is  this,  by  way  of  illustration  : 
in  the  case  of  this  last  raid  upon  the  jail,  where,  as  I  have  learaed  from  rumor,  the 
sherifif  was  held  by  a  finger,  or  possibly  his  hand,  and  while  at  the  same  time  some  two 
or  three  gentlemen  were  sitting  by  a  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  not  yet  re- 
tired. I  believe,  had  it  been  a  man  of  Fuffieient  moral  courage  and  decision  of  char- 
acter, they  would  never  have  got  into  that  jail.  I  believe,  generally,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple know  an  officer  is  a  man  of  determination,  and  he  is  going  to  discharge  his  duty, 
they  will  exeiTise  some  care  lest  they  fali  beneath  his  jurisdiction.  That  is  the  man- 
ner in  which,  I  think,  a  better  class  of  officers  would  tend  to  a  very  material  extent  to 
free  the  country  of  these  disturbances. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  radical  officers  have  you  in  this  county  ? 

Answer,  Judge  Abrams,  probate  judge,  I  believe,  is  a  recognized  member  of  that 
party  ;  Major  Herndon,  circuit  clerk  and  master  in  chancery,  who  holds  several  otiier 
offices,  is  another. 

Question.  Are  they  not  both  southern  men  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Men  held  in  high  respect  in  the  community  f 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  cannot  say  that. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Good  officers  f 

Answer,  I  know  very  little  of  Major  Herndon,  as  an  officer.  Judge  Abrams,  so  far 
as  the  discharge  of  probate  business  is  concerned,  I  think  is  a  good  officer.  He  is  also 
a  judge  of  the  county  court. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Is  he  obnoxious  in  any  way  except  on  account  of  his  politics  f 

Answer,  He  is  not  obnoxious  at  all,  that  I  know  of,  on  account  of  his  politics. 

Question.  What,  then,  is  he  obnoxious  on  account  off 

Answer,  I  have  not  said  he  was  obnoxious. 

Question.  Wherein  does  he  fail  to  meet  the  popular  respect  f 

Answ>cr.  I  have  not  said  he  fails  to  meet  the  popular  respect ;  but  I  will  say  now  that 
I  do  not  think  he  does  enjoy  the  general  respect  of  the  community. 

Question,  Why  t 

Answer,  Ho  has  made  himself  objectionable  to  them  in  various  ways. 

Question,  Please  state  them. 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  them  specificaUy. 

Question.  That  is  just  what  we  want. 

Answer.  Vie  form  conclusions  veiy  often  and  imbibe  feelings  toward  men  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  locate  or  point  out  specifically ;  at 
one  time,  before  the  war,  he  was  a  slave-holder,  recognized  as  one  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  getting  all  out  of  the  negroes  he  could,  and  his  slaves  were  probably  as  abject  slaves 
as  the  slaves  of  any  other  man  in  the  county.  Then,  when  the  negroes  were  free,  he 
became  their  especial  patron  and  affiliated  with  them,  leaving  the  people  with  whom 
he  used  to  associate  before ;  and  by  his  assistance  and  encouragement  he  did  more 
to  fasten  upon  us  the  reign  of  these  carpet-baggers  here  than  they  could  possibly  have 
done  by  themselves.  In  that  way  he  made  himself  objectionable,  probably  as  much 
so  as  in  any  other  way,  to  the  people  here.  He  seemed  to  separate  from  his  own  peo- 
ple here,  with  a  view,  I  think,  of  making  money. 

Question.  Was  he  not  a  consistent  Union  man  all  through  the  war  f 

Ansicer.  He  was. 

Quotum.  Was  he  not  denounced  on  that  account  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  ho  was  or  not ;  I  was  not  here  during  the  war. 

Question.  Is  there  not  a  bad  feeling  cherished  toward  him,  because  he  remained  true 
to  the  Government  during  the  war  ? 

Ansioer,  1  think  I  can  safely  say  there  is  not.  He  was  a  well-known  Union  man,  and, 
as  I  am  told,  during  the  whole  war  it  was  well  known  he  was.  He  resided  here  during 
the  whole  time,  according  to  my  information. 
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Question,  Did  bo  separate  from  the  white  people  aft«r  the  war,  or  did  they  separate 
from  him  and  leave  uo  associates  for  him,  except  the  colored  race  f 

Ansicci'.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  separation.  It  generally  takes  two  par- 
ties to  separate. 

Quvstion.  You  alluded  to  a  separation — that  he  had  separated  himself  from  his  for- 
mer friends  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  separate  from  them,  or  they  from  himt 

Answer.  As  I  said,  he  separated  from  them. 

Question,  HowT 

Anstcer.  By  pursuing  a  different  course  from  what  the  great  mass  of  them  did. 

Question.  Did  they  not  for  years  refuse  to  visit  him,  or  countenance  him  at  all ;  were 
there  not  years  that  the  white  peoi)le  here  did  not  visit  his  house! 

Auswo',  When? 

Question,  During  and  since  the  war. 

Answer,  i  do  not  know  what  occurred  during  the  war.  It  was  not  the  case  after  the 
war,  until  his  course  here  became  very  objectionable  to  the  people,  and  distasteful  to 
them. 

Question,  For  what ;  what  did  he  say  or  do  1 

Answei\  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  he  said,  and  which  I  would  much  prefer 
not  speaking  of,  from  the  simple  fact  that  Judge  Abrams  and  I  are  not  on  friendly 
terms  ourselves,  and  we  have  not  been,  and  I  would  much  prefer,  if  you  can  do  so,  that 
you  should  get  the  information  you  desire  from  some  other  witness  for  that  reason.  I 
cculd  refer  to  acts,  but  I  would  much  i>refer,  from  that  being  the  fact,  not  to  testify 
upcm  that  i)oint. 

Question.  If  you  are  not  on  friendly  relations  with  him,  I  shall  not  press  the  ques- 
tion. 

Answer,  There  are  many  people  here  who  know  his  course  during  the  war  and  since, 
as  well  as  I  do.  I  have  no  desire  to  say  a  word  to  his  prejudice,  and,  as  I  am  not  on 
friendly  terms  with  him,  would  prefer  to  be  excused. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Mr.  Pratt,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  undertook  to  show  the  manner 
and  method  by  which  these  people  could  be  pursued  and  captured  and  convicted  of 
their  guilt,  and  to  devolve  that  duty  upon  the  community;  that  the  community  ought 
to  have  risen  up  and  done  these  things ;  is  it  not  ordinarily  the  case,  in  all  oivilized 
«ociety,  that  these  duties  are  refeiTed  lirst  to  the  officers  of  the  law  ? 

Answer,  That  is  the  case  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Question,  That  they  are  to  take  the  initiative  f 

Anstver,  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand,  and  are  empowered  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
community. 

Question,  Have  this  community  ever  declined  or  refused  on  any  occasion  hero  to  assist 
their  officers  when  called  on  to  suppress  crime,  or  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of 
crime? 

Answer.  Never ;  I  have  never  known  an  instance. 

Question.  If  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  these  criminals  was  to  have  been  made,  it  was  the 
duty  in  the  lirst  place  of  the  officers  of  the  law  to  have  called  on  the  citizens  to  have 
made  the  pursuit  ? 

Answer,  I  think  so. 

Question.  And,  therefore,  if  there  was  any  inefficiency  in  this  pursuit,  it  is  attributa- 
ble io  the  officers  of  the  law,  rather  than  to  the  people  f 

Answer.  That  would  be  my  view  of  the  case.  I  don't  think  that  the  community  at 
large  could  reasonably  bo  expected  to  engage  in  a  imrsuit  of  that  kind,  while  there 
were  officers  here,  whose  specific  duty  it  was  to  do  such  a  thing,  who  remained  inac- 
tive, or  showed  a  disinclination  to  engage  in  it.  I  have  known  of  assurances  having 
been  given  by  citizens  here  to  tho  civil  officer,  that,  if  requested,  he  should  have  all 
the  assistance  he  wanted,  and  he  would  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  names  of  men  who 
would  respond  at  any  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Is  horse-thieving  common  in  this  community  t 

Answer,  I  think  there  is  very  little  of  it. 

Question.  Has  there  been  in  time«  past  ? 

Answer,  Not  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  country.  You  know  how  it  is  in 
every  community. 

Question,  I  was  about  inquiring  whether,  when  a  horse  was  stolen,  there  was  not  a 
Tender  of  the  services  all  around,  mounting  in  hot  haste  and  pursuing  the  horse-thief— 
whether  there  was  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  pursue  and  recap- 
ture the  thief? 

Answer,  I  havo  never  known  anything  of  the  kind  here,  but  I  find  great  difierence 
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"between  this  community  and  the  community  in  which  I  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  matter  of  that  kind.    They  there  have  organizations  looking  to  the  recovery  of 

f>roperty,  and  everybody  responds — a  mutual  aid  association.  There  has  been  very 
ittle  horse-stealing  here — less,  I  think,  than  in  any  community  I  have  ever  lived  in, 
and  I  have  never  known  any  such  attempts  made  at  recovery.  I  don't  remember  now, 
in  fact,  of  any  individual  case  of  horse-stealing.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  of  a  man 
being  apprehended  here  who  was  a  horse-thief,  but  the  horse  was  not  stolen  here. 
But  this  community,  I  can  safely  say,  is  remarkaldy  free  from  horse-thieving;  in  fact 
ivom  all  commissions  of  acts  usually  denominated,  I  believe,  grand  larceny,  misde- 
meanors, or  petty  thieving  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Questian,  They  steal  hogst 
Answer,  O,  yes ;  that  is  common. 
Question.  They  steal  cattle  t 

Ansicer.  The  stealing  of  stock  independently  of  draught-animals,  saddle-animals,  I 
mean,  such  as  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  corn,  and  things  of  that  kind,  is  common. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  you  have  much  stealing  of  cattle  ? 
Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  They  steal  these  things  and  kill  them  for  food? 

Answer.  For  food,  and  in  some  instances  for  sale.  There  have  been  a  great  many  in- 
stances of  that  kind.  There  is  one  negro  man,  I  met  in  town  two  days  ago — I  do  not 
know,  I  think  he  was  in  jail — who  has  had  a  notorious  reputation  for  a  cattle-tliief. 
He  follows  professionally  butchering.  They  have  never  succeeded  in  convicting  him. 
He  was  caught  a  year  ago,  at  night,  stealing  cotton  by  moonlight,  and  some  Federal 
soldiers  helped  in  his  arrest.  He  was  committed  to  jail  and  bailed  out,  and  he  is  at 
liberty  again. 

Question.  Who  is  that  man  t 

Answer.  It  is  Taliaferro  Moore,  I  believe.  He  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  notori- 
ous thief  for  years.  The  persons  from  whom  he  stole  the  cotton  recovered  it  again.  It 
is  that  class  of  thieving  it  is  impossible  almost  to  guard  against.  We  have  had  stores 
here  where  the  negro  could  go  in  and  sell  half  a  bag  of  corn,  and  they  would  buy  it, 
which  would  be  almost  certain  evidence  that  it  was  stolen.  If  a  negro  has  the  corn, 
he  may  have  more  of  it,  and  will  come  in  day-time.  I  believe  there  was  a  town  or- 
dinance passed  suppressing  small  thieving  of  that  kind. 

Question.  Is  it  not  of  great  importance  tor  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  that  the 
officers  of  justice  should  be  efficient  and  enjoy  the  conlidence  of  the  community  f 

Answer.  I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

Question.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  disorder  in  your  community 
that  the  officers  of  the  law  were  forced  upon  you  against  the  will  of  the  people,  in 
violation  of  the  pledges  of  Congress,  and  that  they  are  generally  inferior  and  of  bad 
character  f 

Answer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  fact  to  a  very  great  extent. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  think  that  fact  leads  to  the  commission  of  these  acts  of  violence 
upon  negroes — nmrder  and  whipping  ? 

Answa:  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  leads  to  it,  but  I  think  this :  I  think  that  with  that 
knowledge,  there  are  acts  committed  which,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  might  sub- 
ject themselves  to  officers  of  a  diflferent  character,  who  would  not  guarantee  them  the 
same  immunity,  would  not  be  committed,  and  that  there  would  be  fewer  occurrences 
of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  case  of  this  man  Zeke  High,  if  this  community 
had  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  justice  would  have  been  meted  out  to  him  for 
his  crime  impartially  by  the  court,  he  would  have  been  taken  out  and  hung  ? 

Answer,  I  cannot  say.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  believe  that  this  immediate  com- 
munity had  any  hand  whatever  in  his  taking  off,  or  had  any  reason  to  suspect  lie 
would  be  taken,  and  consequently  I  cannot  say  that  any  opinion  they  entertained 
would  have  affected  the  case  one  way  or  another.  I  can  say  this:  that  the  instancegi  of 
escape  from  that  jail  have  been  so  numerous  that  very  few  people'  have  any  great  de- 
gree of  confidence  when  a  man  is  put  in  there  how  long  he  will  remain.  They  have 
been  escaping  from  it  so  frequently,  singly  and  in  pairs,  and  as  high  as  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  that  the  matter  of  putting  a  man  in  jail  there  is  but  a  little  matter,  if  he  is 
disposed  to  break  away. 
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By  Mr.  Bucicley  : 

Question.  Ho  had  reiuaiued  there  a  year,  bad  he  sot,  and  his  trial  was  comiDg  on  io 
a  few  days  ? 

Answer,  1  think  not.  I  have  forgotten  when  this  Belmont  disturbance  occurred.  I 
have  no  recollection  when  he  was  put  in  there ;  in  fact,  I  had  no  recollection  of  his 
having  been  apprehended,  until  I  heard  of  his  escape.  He  had  been  confined  since 
August  2. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qurstion.  His  trial  was  coming  off? 

Answer.  Court  was  just  on  the  eve  of  meeting  when  I  left  here  in  September. 

Question.  Is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  convicted? 

Answei:  1  cannot  say.  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  whole  thing  until  on  my  return  home, 
when  I  found  he  had  been  taken  out  of  jail.  If  I  had  known  of  his  incarceration,  I  had 
forgotten  it  until  I  learned  he  had  been  taken  out. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  The  confidence  of  your  people  throughout  this  State  was  impaired,  or  the 
belief  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  law  of  this  State  was  greatly  impaired, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  obtained  their  offices  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  their  confidence  was  impaired  by  the  fact  that  officers 
wtTC  elected  at  the  same  time  that  the  vote  was  cast  on  the  constitution  ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  was  defeated  by  8,000,  as  declared  by  the  military  officer  command- 
ing here ;  and  so  the  candidates,  as  evidenced  by  Mr.  Lane's  letter,  regarded  that  they 
were  defeated,  or  not  elected,  and  the  fact  that  the^e  men,  after  Congress  had  declared 
thc!  constitution  to  be  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  went  forward  and  qualified  to  hold 
these  offices,  certainly  did,  and  I  think,  if  I  may  make  the  expression,  very  justly, 
impair  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  these  men. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  it  where  they  were  proper  and  worthy  men  ? 

Answer.  Where  their  conduct  in  office  showed  that  they  were  that  class  of  men,  that 
of  course  remedied  it.  I  think  I  can  say  of  the  people  of  Alabama  that  they  are  wil- 
ling to  take  a  man  for  what  he  is  worth.  I  myself  came  here,  and  they  shortly 
ascertained  that  I  had  been  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  but  I  never  have  suffered  any  re- 
proach in  consequence  of  it.  I  have  told  them  I  was  reared  to  believe  that  slavery 
was  one  of  the  greatest  curses  ever  inflicted  oi  the  country,  &c.,  and  they  never 
seemed  to  think  any  the  less  of  me  for  that. 

Question.  Were  you  an  anti-slavery  man  before  the  war  ? 

Ansteer.  I  was;  at  the  time  I  went  to  Missouri  1  had  experienced  nothing  of  slavery. 
I  was  under  the  teaching  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Stevens  there.  It  was  my  education.  I 
was  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-throe  years  old  when  I  went  to  Missouri,  and  was 
there  three  or  four  months  before  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  living  in  a  slave  State, 
and  when  it  did  occur  to  me  I  looked  around  and  found  the  atmosphere  different  from 
what  I  had  expected.  My  views  underwent  a  change,  alt4iough  I  never  bought  or 
sold  or  owned  a  slave.  I  was  not  opposed  to  slavery.  I  believed  then,  and  believe 
now,  it  was  the  best  condition  for  the  negro,  so  far  as  his  wants  are  concerned. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  mce  to  i*etum  to 
that  condition  ? 

Ansxcer.  No,  sir;  not  now.  It  never  would  do  after  they  have  been  once  released.  As 
I  frequently  hear  people  say  here,  the  negroes  are  among  us,  and  are  objectionable  as 
a  class ;  we  cannot  remove  them,  but  we  may  remove  the  objections  measurably  by 
educating  them  ;  and  that  is  the  general  policy  of  intelligent  whites  toward  the  negroes 
here.  We  have  helped  to  build  school-houses  and  churches.  They  call  upon  our  peo- 
ple frequently,  and  never  in  vain. 

Question.  Do  the  white  residents  here  prefer  colored  labor  to  white  labor,  as  a  gen- 
era I  thing? 

Answe)'.  Yes,  sir ;  for  they  have  had  no  other  experience.  I  have  urged  strongly  the 
introduction  of  white  labor.  Some  have  been  desirous  to  trj'  it,  but  never  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Question.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  the  negroes  would  separate 
from  the  whites,  and  go  to  Western  States  and  colonize  there? 

Ansiver.  Certainlj^  it  would  be  a  misfortune ;  that  is,  a  temporary  misfortune.  Proba- 
bly eventually  it  might  not  prove  a  misfortune.  Aly  own  view  is  that  it  would  not, 
but  it  would  be  a  temporary  misfortune,  and  a  great  one. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  negroes,  under  the  present  order  of  things,  would 
go  to  Indiana  or  elsewhere,  it  would  convert  some  of  the  republicans.? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  would  rather  be  excused  from  answering.  It  is  under 
ihe  old  adage,  *' W^hile  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum,"  which  has  been  somewhat  shaken. 
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By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Was  tbcre  any  apprehension  here  that  this  town  would  be  laid  in  ashes 
after  the  threats  that  you  spoke  of  of  Huston  f 

Answer,  Ye«,  sir;  there  was  undoubtedly  serious  apprehension. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  single  town  in  the  entire  South  being  burned  by 
the  negroes  siuco  the  warf 

Jnsicer.  I  don't  remember  of  any  now.  I  remember  of  a  great  many  fires  occurring, 
which  were  attributed  to  that  cause,  but  not  a  town  burned. 

Question.  Ko  organized  attempt  for  any  such  thing  that  you  have  ever  heard  of. 

Ansiver,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 


LiviXGSTOX,  Alabama,  November  1, 1871. 
JOHN  CHHiDERS  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? 

Answer.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  here,  at  Mr.  Lee's  place. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sumter  County? 

Answer.  All  my  life;  forty-two  years  the  11th  of  this  month. 

Question.  Can  you  read  and  write  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  own  any  land? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Whose  land  do  you  work? 

Answer.  I  have  not  worked  any  person's  this  year  at  all,  sir.  My  family  is  on  Mr. 
Lee's  place — a  rented  place. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  maltreated  in  any  way  by  men  at  night? 

Atisicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  the  circumstances. 

Answer.  Do  you  mean  by  disguised  men,  or  men  in  their  natural? 

Question.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not.  State  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Answer.  I  was  going  from  this  town  here;  on  the  bridge,  right  down  here,  I  was  at- 
tacked by  some  men ;  they  rode  up  to  me,  struck  me  over  the  head  with  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun.  The  scars  are  here  on  my  skull  to  show  for  themselves;  but  what 
time  it  was,  at  this  presence,  I  don't  remember. 

Question.  How  loug  ago  was  this  ? 

Answer.  It  was  some  time  last  year — in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  there  f 

Answer.  There  were  three,  I  think,  in  the  party;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  brother- 
in-law  of  one  of  the  party,  1  would  have  been  killed. 

Question.  What  did  he  do  to  save  you  ? 

Answer.  He  took  hold  of  me  and  told  his  brother-in-law  that  I  was  a  good  boy,  and 
it  was  wrong  for  him  to  treat  me  in  that  way.  I  immediately  reported  this  case,  right 
in  this  same  room,  to  court,  before  the  grand  jury. 

Question.  What  was  done  by  the  craud  jury  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  at  all ;  it  was  all  pushed  off  as  nothing.  There  was  no  case  made  of 
it  at  all. 

Question.  Were  those  men  disguised? 

Anstaer.  Not  at  all. 

Question.  Did  you  know  them? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Question.  All  three  of  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    One  of  them  is  dead  at  this  time. 

Question.  Vf\\2Lt  time  in  the  night  was  this?  ' 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  between  9  and  10 
o'clock.    I  was  going  out  home ;  I  had  been  in  town  here. 

Question.  Were  you  followed  by  these  men? 

An^cer.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  on  my  way  home,  and  the}'  overtook  me  on  the  bridge. 

Question.  Were  you  on  foot? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  they  on  horseback  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  armed? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  stated  that  they  struck  me  over  the  head  with  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun. 
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Question,  Did  he  knock  yon  down? 

Answrn:  He  didn't  qaite  knock  me  down.    He  cut  my  head.    Here's  the  scar  here. 

Question,  What  did  he  say  he  did  it  for? 

Answer,  He  didn't  say.  He  didn't  say  more  than  I  was  a  damned  rascal,  and  he  had 
rather  kill  me  than  to  eat  a  fried  chicken. 

Question,  What  did  he  say  yon  were  a  damned  rascal  forT 

Answer,  He  didn't  say  for  what — ^more  than  he  just  came  up  and  says,  ''You  are  n 
God  danmed  rascal,  and  I  would  rather  kill  you  than  to  eat  a  fried  chicken." 

Questiofi,  Had  you  had  any  quarrels  with  himT 

Answer,  He  had  attacked  me  here  in  Mr.  Emanuel's  store,  about  a  week  before  that 
for  cursing  him  for  a  Ku-Klux. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Had  you  cursed  himf 
Answer,  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Had  you  said  he  was  a  Eu-Eluxf 

Answer,  No,  sir.  I  said  the  truth,  that  I  hadn't  done  it;  that  he  was  misrepresenting 
me  at  the  time,  because  I  had  never  made  use  of  any  such  language  about  him,  because 
I  never  knew  him  before. 

Question,  Had  you  met  him  in  Mr.  Emanuel's  store? 

Answer,  I  met  him  there  at  the  time. 

Question,  Had  you  had  any  conversation  with  himf 

Answer,  Not  before  that — not  a  bit.  I  was  in  the  store,  and  he  came  and  said,  ''John 
Childors,  come  this  way."  I  had  my  hat  on  my  head,  and  snatched  it  off,  and  walked 
up  and  said,  "What  is  it,  Mr.  Burton!"  He  said,  "You  have  cursed  mo  for  a  damned 
Ku-Klux."  I  said,  "Mr.  Burton,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life."  He  says,  "that's 
what  I  understood  before,  and  God  damn  your  soul,  I  had  rather  kill  you  right  here 
now  than  to  eat  a  fried  chicken."  I  says,  "  Mr.  Burton,  if  you  kill  me,  you  do  it  for 
nothing." 

Question,  Did  he  say  that  at  Emanuel's  store,  or  at  the  bridge  f 

Answer,  He  said  it  at  Emanuel's  store,  and  he  made  the  same  reply  to  me  when  he 
struck  me  at  the  bridge. 

Question,  What  is  his  name  T 

Answer,  Jeff  Burton. 

Question,  Is  he  living  yet  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  to  himf 

Answer,  Nothing.  I  came  and  consulted  the  citizens  of  the  town  about  it,  and  asked 
them  what  they  thought.1  ought  to  do  about  it,  and  they  told  me  to  drop  it,  and  have 
no  more  of  it;  and  me  in  the  situation  I  was,  of  course  I  had  to  do  it. 

Question,  Do  yon  know  whether  he  was  a  Ku-Klux  or  not  f 

Answer,  1  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  Ku-Klux  or  not. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  his  having  maltreated  any  other  negro  beside  yourself  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Is  it  thought  among  the  colored  people  that  he  belongs  to  the  Eu-Kluxf 

Ansiver,  It  is. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question,  Who  were  the  other  two  menf 

Answer,  Billy  May,  who  is  dead  now,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Davis.  Billy  was  con- 
nected in  a  family  that  I  used  to  belong  to. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Mr.  Davis  interfered  for  youf 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  the  man  that  saved  my  life.  Mr.  Burton  would  have  killed 
me  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him ;.  because,  after  he  struck  me  over  the  head,  he  took  his  gun 
and  commenced  to  punch  me,  which  would  have  pushed  me  off  the  bridge,  which  would 
have  killed  me  dead  as  a  hammer. 

Question,  Was  he  drunk  f 

Answer,  I  can't  say  that  he  was.  He  had  mighty  good  sense  if  he  was.  After  he 
and  Mr.  Davis  and  all  got  upon  the  hill,  he  made  a  reply  to  Mr.  Davis  that  he  could 
not  bring  me  up ;  that  I  could  not  get  up,  or  would  not  get  up,  and  Mr.  Davis  said  I 
would,  he  would  bring  me  in  their  presence  on  the  hill.  He  swore  if  I  would  come  on 
the  hill,  if  I  would  come  out  when  Mr.  Davis  called.  I  should  not  be  hurt.  After  he  swore 
to  that  Mr.  Davis  called  me,  but  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  he  had  struck 
3ie.  Mr.  Davis  called  me  "  John."  He  called  me  three  times  before  I  answered  him. 
The  third  time  he  called  I  answered  him.  He  says,  "Come  forth,  you  shan't  be  hurt." 
Then  I  scrambled  and  got  up  the  hill  to  where  they  were ;  but  when  I  got  up  there, 
Mr.  Burton,  the  man  that  struck  me,  says,  "  John."    Mr.  Davis — that  is  the  man  that 
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was  defending  me  from  Mr.  Barton— he  says,  "Mr.  Barton  promised  he  would  not  hurt 

ou  if  you  came  up-hcro  at  my  call." 
Question,  Davis  said  that  to  you  f 

AnBtcor.  Yes,  sir.  I  says,  "  Mr.  Davis,  you  called  me  and  you  have  defended  me  all 
the  way  through  this  trip,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  come  to  you;  but  now,  if  Mr. 
Burton  kills  me,  it  will  be  chargeable  to  you ;  I  will  charge  you  with  it."  He  says, 
**  Mr.  Burton  isn't  going  to  hurt  you  at  all,  because  he  has  promised  me."  Wheu  I  got 
up,  I  says,  *'  Mr.  Burton,  what  right  had  you  to  strike  me  as  you  did  f '  He  says,  *'  I  did 
it  in  a  passion.  I  did  not  know  who  you  were."  Me  and  another  colored  man  was  in 
a  dispute  about  some  monev  he  had  taken  out  of  my  pocket,  over  here  in  a  shoe-shop, 
wherQ  I  was  lying  down  asleep ;  and  we  were  in  a  big  fuss  when  Mr.  Burton  overtook 
us,  and  he  just  rode  up  and  com6  down  with  his  double-barreled  shot-gun  over  my 
head.  The  man  I  was  working  with,  Mr.  William  Mimms,  told  me  next  morning  that 
I  had  to  go  to  town  to  prosecute  him.  He  had  no  right  in  the  world  to  do  that.  I 
came  to  town  to  consult  the  citizens  of  the  j^lace,  and  they  said  I  should  just  drop  it, 
and  have  no  more  of  it,  and  let  it  go  off;  said  it  was  nothing,  and  I  had  to  do  so. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  been  molested  or  injured  at  any  other  time  T 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  only  time  in  that  respect.  I  was  beaten  pretty  severely 
in  the  street  one  day.  A  party  of  men  had  come  up  and  wanted  me  to  give  them 
change  for  confederate  money. 

Question,  When  was  that  T 

Answer,  After  that,  I  think  ;  last  year. 

Question,  Go  on  and  tell  all  the  facts. 

Answer,  I  was  at  the  grocery  over  there,  and  some  men  came  up  with  some  confeder- 
ate money.  He  said  I  was  drunk,  which  was  not  the  truth,  I  reckon,  gentlemen,  as  he 
contended  for.  They  thought  I  was  drunk,  and  they  had  a  weight  of  confederate 
money,  and  they  called  on  me  to  give  them  change  for  it.  I  looked  at  the  bills  and 
saw  they  were  all  old  '*  blue-back"  bills,  and  I  says,  "Gentlemen,  this  is  confederate 
money,  and  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  give  you  greenbacks  for  it."  Finally,  in  the  dis- 
course about  giving  thetai  change  for  this  money,  they  got  insulted  at  my  conversation, 
and  they  came  miguty  nigh  killing  me  right  there,  I  thought. 

Question,  What  did  they  do  to  you  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  see  the  scars  here  on  my  face  or  not. 

Question.  Describe  what  they  did  to  you. 

Answer,  They  beat  me,  and  knocked  me,  and  did  everything  a  man  could  do  to  a 
man  except  to  kill  him.    They  didn't  quite  kill  me. 

Question,  What  weapons  did  they  use  ? 

Answer,  One  of  them  drawed  a  pistol  on  me.  I  was  sensible  enough  to  take  the  pistol 
from  him. 

Question,  What  were  you  struck  with  f 

Answer,  I  was  struck  with  a  stick  and  a  brickbat. 

Question,  How  many  men  were  concerned  in  thatf 

Answer.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  were  three  in  the  party ;  but  I 
have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  but  two  of  them  since  then,  and  since  I  have 
seen  the  two,  one  of  them  is  de^ ;  his  name  was  Lee — he  is  dead.  The  other  man  I 
never  was  fortunate  enough  to  learn  his  name. 

Question,  You  do  not  know  any  of  the  three  except  Lee,  and  he  is  dead  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  All  the  citizens  of  the  town  saw  them  beating  you  in  that  way  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  any  one  interfere  to  save  you  f 

Ansicer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Barker,  over  here,  is  the  only  man  that  relieved  me. 

Question,  Is  he  the  coach-maker — Barker  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  long  did  they  beat  you  before  he  interfered  f 

Answer,  Well,  till  he  thought  they  were  about  to  kill  me.  He  saw  no  one  else  would 
relieve  me,  and  he  came  up  and  said  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  treat  me  in  that  way, 
being  as  the  thing  commenced  in  the  way  it  did— about  confederate  money. 

Question,  Was  any  one  taken  up  or  punished  for  that  f 

Answer,  None  at  all. 

Question,  This  was  done  in  open  daylight  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  Sunday  morning,  between  9  and  10  o'clock. 

Question,  Plenty  of  people  looking  on  at  the  time  f 

Ansv.'er,  Yes,  sir,  plenty  of  them.    I  tried  to  make  a  bill  of  it,  but  it  was  refused. 

Question,  To  whom  did  you  apply  to  have  them  arrested  1 

Answer,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Chapman,  the  prosecutor  in  every  respect  here. 

Question,  What  did  he  say  f 

Answer.  He  said  it  was  better,  in  the  way  the  thing  came  up,  to  drop  it  and  have  no 
more  of  it. 

Question.  He  refused  to  do  anything  f 
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Answer,  Yes,  8ir.  I  went  to  him  in  this  way  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  was 
best  to  do,bei'ore  I  offered  to  make  any  prosecution  on  it  at  all;  he^aid  it  was  best  to 
ilrop  it  and  have  no  more  of  it. 

Qucstian,  Were  you  ever  maltreated  or  interfered  with  at  any  other  time  f 

Ansivcr.  No,  sir ;  these  two  times  were  the  only  times. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  any  other  colored  people  in  this  county,  besides 
yourself,  being  beaten  or  shot,  or  in  anywise  injured  by  the  whites  f 

Answer.  Do  you  intend  for  mo  to  tell  everything! 

Question.  Everything  you  know.  Take  up  one  case  after  another,  and  let  us  know 
all  of  them. 

Answ^'.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  delicate  in  expressing  myself.  I  feel  myself  in  great 
risk  in  doiug  these  things.  I  have  no  support  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  am  a  citizen 
here,  bred  and  bom  ;  and  have  been  here  forty-two  years.  If  I  report  these  things  I 
can't  stay  at  home. 

Question.  Wo  will  not  require  you,  against  your  will,  to  give  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  done  these  acts  of  violence.  We  simply  called  you  to  state  what  colored 
people  had  been  whipped,  shot,  or  otherwise  malti*eatcd,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  give 
the  names  of  the  men  who  committed  these  acts  of  violence,  we  will  not  press  you  to 
do  it. 

Ansrcer.  I  am  in  a  tight  place  where  I  am,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  gentlemen  all  the 
satisfaction  I  can,  but,  in  the  same  time,  I  must  be  particular  in  saviug  myself,  because 
it  is  just  as  well  to  be  in  one  gun-boat  as  another. 

Question.  Go  on  and  tell  of  any  other  colored  men  that  have  been  maltreated. 

Ansiver.  So  far  as  whipping  and  beating  is  concerned,  1  don't  know  much  about  it; 
but  I  know  of  several  men  being  killed  in  the  place.  I  know  of  men  taken  out  of 
jail  and  being  killed. 

Question.  You  need  not  mention  the  cases  of  the  men  taken  out  of  jail  and  killed. 
The  committee  have  been  informed  of  all  these  cases,  but  speak  of  other  cases  where 
men  have  been  killed. 

Answer.  Well,  I  know  of  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  something  Connected  in  my  family, 
that  waa  killed  on  the  highway,  passing  from  Livingst>on  home. 

Question.  What  was  his  name  f 

Answer.  I  don't  wish  to  be  mistaken  in  his  name.  I  can  have  them  fe^'thed  here  that 
can  tell  you  his  name  iirecisely. 

Question.  You  do  not  remember  his  name  now  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  When  was  he  killed  T 

Answer,  I  think  it  is  about  two  years  ago.  He  was  killed  between  here  and  Horn's 
Bridge. 

Question.  In  the  day-time  or  night  f 

Answer.  In  the  day-time. 

Question.  How  killed — shot  ?  , 

Answer.  Shot,  sir. 

Question.  By  one  man  or  several  men  f 

Anstver.  There  were  several  men.  It  was  so  stated,  that  there  were  several  men  in 
the  crowd  where  he  was  killed. 

Question.  Was  anything  ever  done  with  the  men  who  killed  himT 

Answer.  Nothiug  at  all,  sir,  with  those  who,  it  was  said,  killed  him. 

Question,  What  is  the  next  case  T 

Ansiver.  You  said  you  had  learned  about  the  jail  cases! 

Question.  Yes  ;  you  need  not  give  them. 

Ansu^er.  I  know  one  thing  of  my  own  ;  a  daughter  of  mine ;  not  by  Ku-Klux ;  woold 
that  be  acceptable  ? 

Question.  Yes. 

Ansiver.  She  was  awful  badly  whipped.  I  was  not  here.  I  was  in  Mississippi.  I 
came  here  the  day  after  she  was  whipped.  I  got  back  the  next  day.  She  lived  seven 
days  alter  I  got  home.  My  wife  hiritd  her  out  to  a  man  while  I  was  gone,  and  he 
awfully  abused  her.  It  was  done  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  4th  of  July.  You  can 
count  back  from  the  last  4th  of  July  and  see  what  time  it  came  on. 

Question.  Was  there  more  than  one  person  concerned  in  whipping  her  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  her  employed  from  my  wife,  he  was  the  one  that 
did  it.  I  aimed  to  prosecute  him  at  the  last  gone  court,  but  the  witnesses,  by  some 
means  or  other,  was  run  away.  I  don't  know ;  I  could  not  tell  how  they  got  them  out 
of  the  way.    There  was  no  case  made  of  them. 

Question.  Did  she  die  because  of  the  whipping? 

Anstver.  I  am  satisfied  that  she  did.  I  can't  say  that,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  she 
did. 

Question,  Did  you  see  her  body  after  she  had  been  whipped  f 

Answer.  I  did;  I  examined  her  myself;  I  buried  her  with  scars  on  her  that  long, 
[illustrating;]  a  finger-length. 
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By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  How  long  after  the  whipping  did  she  die  f 

Jltt«it'er.  In  eight  days. 

Quest  ion.  How  ohl  was  she  T 

Amnvcr.  She  would  have  been  ten  years  old  the  26th  of  next  August. 

By  the  Chaikmax  : 

Question.  What  was  she  whipped  for  T 

Ansicer.  She  was  hired  out  as  a  nurse  to  see  to  the  baby;  she  had  taken  the  baby  out 
in  the  front  yard  among  a  parcel  of  arbor  vitaj ;  and,  being  out  there,  the  baby  and 
slie  together,  she  was  neglectful,  so  as  to  leave  the  baby's  cap  out  where  it  was  not  in 
place  when  the  motber  ot  the  child  called  for  the  cap,  and  it  could  not  be  found.  That 
is  what  she  told  nio  when  I  came  home  that  she  was  whipjied  for.  When  I  came  home 
on  Friday  night,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  in  July,  before  the  4th  of  July, 
I  wrote  to  my  wife  I  would  be  home  on  the  4th  of  July;  I  think  this  last  4th  of  July 
was  on  Saturday.  You  know  better  than  I  do.  Anyhow,  I  came  home  the  day  before 
the  4th  of  July.  I  found  my  little  daughter  at  home.  She  had  run  away  from  this 
place  where  she  was  abused ;  but  I  saw  the  rest  of  the  children  playing  in  the  yard,  and 
she  was  in  the  door  sitting  there,  and  I  thought  that  was  strange,  because  she  was  a 
mighty  playful  chap,  and  I  asked,  "  What  are  you  sitting  here  for  ?"  And  she  says, 
*'Pap,  Mr.  Jones  has  beat  rao  nearly  to  death."    [The  witness  weeping.] 

Question.  And  then  she  told  you  -the  particulars  of  how  she  had  been  whipped,  did 
she? 

Answei'.  She  came  up.  I  had  been  gone  away  from  here,  then,  about  three  months, 
or  a  little  more.  I  left  them  on  the  20th  of  March.  I  didn't  hire  her  to  Mr. 
Jones  myself;  my  wife  did  that  in  my  absence.  When  I  came  she  told  me 
the  condition  of  everything,  and  how  she  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I 
was  glad  to  see  my  wife  and  child,  and  the  balance  of  the  children,  and  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  her  that  night.  I  come  on  the  train  that  night,  and  ^ot 
off  the  train  below  hero  at  Hook's  Station,  and  walked  through  two  miles  the  nigh 
wa}'  home.  She  was  sitting  in  the  door,  and  I  asked  her  how  it  come  she  was 
not  playing  with  the  rest  of  the  children.  She  says,  **  Papa,  I  am  so  sore  J  can't  play." 
I  says,  **  What's  the  matter  with  youf"  She  says,  "Mr.  Jones  has  beat  me  nearly  to 
death."  I  says,  "  Ho  did  ?  "  She  says,  "  Yes."  She  pulled  up  her  coat  here  and  showed 
me.  "  Look  here,  papa,  where  he  cut  me,"  and  there  were  great  gashes  on  her  thighs, 
as  long  as  my  finger.  I  buried  her  with  them.  I  charged  on  her  mother  then  for 
hiring  her  to  Mr.  Jones.  She  says,  "  I  had  them  all  here  and  could  not  tend  to  them 
all  in  your  absence  ;  and  Mr.  Jones  told  me  he  would  treat  my  children  well  if  I  would 
let  him  have  them."  Ho  had  my  son  and  daughter  both  there ;  my  boy  was  still  with 
Mr.  Jones.  He  didn't  come  away.  I  didn't  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  her,  only 
to  examine  and  see  where  she  was  whipped.  The  next  morning  I  come  here  to  town. 
That  was  Friday  night  that  I  came  home.  She  says,  "  Papa,  I  want  you  to  get  mo  one 
of  those  little  roll-combs  the  little  girls  roll  their  hair  with."  When  I  got  to  town  I 
got  with  my  acquaintances  and  forgot  it,  and  when  I  got  home,  Saturday  night,  she 
asked  me  and  I  told  her  I  didn't  have  it,  but  I  would  get  it  Monday.  I  came  here 
Monday,  and  when  I  got  back  she  was  sick  and  speechless,  and  there  she  lay  speech- 
less. From  that  time  till  she  died  she  never  spoke  again.  I  carried  the  comb  home  to 
her  about  12  o'clock  Monday.  I  tried  to  amuse  her  and  says,  "  Daughter,  here's  your 
comb."  She  took  it  in  her  liand  and  laid  it  down  by  her,  like  that,  [illustrating,]  but 
she  never  did  speak  and  never  has  spoken.  Tuesday  she  seemed  a  little  better  in  the 
morning  than  slie  was  Monday,  and  I  went  off  to  John,  a  neighbor,  to  plow  for  him. 
I  thought  I  would  work  a  few  days  while  I  staid  here,  and  she  still — Tuesday  after  I 
left — kept  getting  worse.  My  wife  sent  for  mo  about  dinner-time.  I  went  home  and 
looked  at  her  and  felt  of  her.  She  still  was  sjieechless.  I  felt  of  her  and  she  commenced 
sweating  so  freely  I  thought  she  was  getting  better.  I  thought  she  was  sweating  off 
the  fever,  and  will  be  all  right  directly,  through  the  course  of  the  evening.    She  didn't 

fet  no  better  from  the  sweating  of  the  fever.  I  suppose  it  was  the  change  for  death ; 
don't  know  what  it  was.  Wednesday  morning  she  seemed  to  be  right  quiet  and 
peaceable,  and  laying  there  not  speaking  yet,  and  I  went  off  still  to  this  neighbor's  to 
plow;  and  about  two  hours  after  I  got  away  from  home  my  wife  sent  for  me,  and  I 
come  and  examined  her,  and  set  down  by  the  bed  and  staid  there  and  tried  to  amuse 
her,  and  still  she  didn't  talk  none.  I  commenced  examining  her  then,  and  stripped  up 
her  clothes,  and  I  found  bruised  places  all  over  her  body,  up  hero,  you  know,  [indicat- 
ing the  waist.]  I  told  my  wife  I  thought  it  a  hopeless  case.  She  says,  "John,  send 
for  the  doctor."  I  says,  "  iSTo,  wait  a  little  while,  and  see  if  she  don't  get  better."  That 
was  Tuesday.  I  failed  to  send  for  the  doctor  till  Wednesday.  I  come  to  town  then. 
She  seemed,  after  daylight,  to  commence  sinking  and  getting  worse.  I  come  to  town 
for  the  doctor  at  daylight--Dr.  Garber.  He  went  over  and  examined  her,  and  said : 
"  She  has  congested  the  urains,  and  pour  water  on  her  just  as  long  as  she  would  breathe." 
That  was  enough  to  satisfy  me  she  was  going  to  die  right  away.    He  said, "  pour  water . 
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on  her  as  long  as  she  would  breathe.^  I  said,  **  I  think  it  is  a  hopeless  case,  from  what 
he  says.  If  he  thinks  there  is  any  hope  of  her  getting  well,  he  wouldn't  ask  us  to  pour 
water  on  her  after  she  gets  over  this."  He  said,  "  Pour  water  on  her  as  long  as  she 
would  breathe."  My  wife  says,  "  I  noticed  that."  The  doctor  come  and  staid  with 
her  about  three  hours,  and  set  right  by  her,  and  poured  water  on  her  himself.  He  got 
on  his  horse  when  he  got  ready  to  start,  and  said:  **  John,  pour  water  on  her ;  I  will 
come  back  this  evening."  Between  the  time  he  was  gone  he  left  some  medicine  for  her 
to  take.  I  gave  her  medicine,  and  I  thiuk  she  got  a  little  better.  She  took  the  medi- 
cine when  I  put  it  in  her  mouth.  She  swallowed  it  freely ;  and  I  told  the  doctor  when 
he  came  I  thought  she  was  gettiug  a  little  better.  He  examined  her,  and  said :  "  Con- 
tinue to  pour  water  on  her  just  as  long  as  she  will  breathe."  About  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  she  died — about  sundown.  I  tried  to  make  a  case  of  that ;  but  the  witnesses 
all  went  off.  I  think  that  she  died  from  the  abuse,  myself— that's  my  notion  about  it ; 
but,  by  some  accident  or  other,  the  witnesses  all  went  off,  and  I  couldn't  make  no  case 
out  of  it  myself,  because  I  was  not  here  myself,  and  didn't  see  what  was  done  to  her. 

Question.  Has  nothing  ever  been  done  with  Mr.  Jones  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all.  He  came  to  me  the  day  before  court  and  asked  mo 
for  a  compromise  on  the  case.  Well,  I  had  to  compromise,  because  I  had  no  witnesses. 
I  told  him  I  must  give  it  up.  I  didn't  see  nothing  that  he  did  to  her,  and  the  ones  that 
did  see  it  were  gone  away. 

Question,  How  did  you  compromise  it  f 

Ansicer,  I  just  compromised  it  to  drop  it  and  have  no  more  of  tt,  as  the  witnesses 
were  gone.  They  were  in  Tennessee ;  that  was  their  homes — all  except  one  that's  her© 
in  Livingston  now,  that  I  can  have  fetched  in  ten  minutes.  She  will  testify  that  she 
saw  it  all. 

Question,  What  is  her  name  T 

Answer,  Jane  Killens. 

Question,  Did  she  see  your  daughter  whipped  f 

Answer,  She  did,  sir.    She  saw  it  all. 

Question,  Where  is  she  living  f 

Answer,  In  about  two  hundred  yards  of  this  place,  right  now.  She  was  living  on  the 
place  where  my  daughter  was  at  the  time. 

Question.  Please  ask  her  to  come  here  about  3  o'clock  this  aftomoon. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will. 

Questiofi,  Do  you  know  of  any  other  colored  person  that  has  been  whipped  or  other- 
wise mistreated,  or  have  you  heard  of  any  other  cases  f 

Anstccr.  1  have  heard  of  so  many,  and  the  cases  arc  so  common,  so  frequent,  we  are 
so  subject  to  such  a  thing,  I  could' not  mention  one  case  particularly. 

Question.  How  many  cases  of  whipping  of  colored  people  do  you  thiuk  you  have 
heard  of? 

Answer.  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  truth  in  everything  I  say.  The  thing  is  so  common 
that  I  take  no  record  of  it  at  all. 

Question.  You  say  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  colored  people  to  be  whipped! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  just  as  common  as  daylight. 

Question,  Since  the  surrender — since  the  war? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  make  any  reference  to  before  the  surrender  at  all.  I  moan 
since  every  man  been  has  free. 

Question*  How  are  they  whipped,  generally  ;  at  their  own  houses  or  elsewhere  ? 

Ansicer.  From  one  place  to  another.  Sometimes  they  come  to  their  houses  and  take 
them  out  and  whip  them. 

QuesUon,  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  they," — several  persons  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  several  persons. 

Question.  White  men  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  white  men. 

Question.  Do  they  come  with  disguises  ! 

Answer.  Sometimes  they  say  they  come  with  disguises,  and  sometimes  with  their 
own  features,  and  take  them  out. 

Question.  And  whip  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qttestion.  For  what  offenses  ? 

Answer.  For  politics. 

Question.  Is  it  generally  for  politics  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  On  account  of  their  voting  the  radical  ticket  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  ^ou  heard  of  a  good  many  cases  of  that  kind  where  men  have  been 
whipped  for  politics  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Abused  unmercifully  for  politics  in  order  to  make  them  vote  the  democratic 
tickets  ? 
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Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Now,  witbout  going  over  all  the  cases,  you  may  mention  one  particular 
case,  for  a  aumple  of  the  rest,  and  give  the  committee  one  particular  case  that  you  have 
beard  of.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  testify  of  your  own  knowledge,  because  1  suppose 
you  were  not  there ;  but  if  you  have  received  reliable  information  that  men  have  been 
whipped  on  account  of  their  politics,  you  may  give  us  one  or  more  cases  as  samples. 

Anstcer,  1  can  give  my  own  self  to  that  eflfect. 

Question.  Go  on  with  yourself,  then. 

Anstcer,  I  know  the  abuse  I  received  for  no  other  purpose,  only  as  I  was  belonging 
to  the  Union  League. 

Question,  When  was  that  t 

Anstcer,  The  time  I  told  you. 

Question,  On  the  bridge  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Qitcsiion,  The  time  you  told  about  on  the  bridge  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world. 

Question,  How  do  you  know  that  f 

Anstcer,  Because  I  knew  that  I  had  never  done  nothing  to  any  man,  and  I  did  stand 
square  to  the  League  ? 

Question.  Was  this  Jeff  Burton  a  democrat  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  democrat. 

Question.  Mention  any  other  case  where  the  people  went  to  a  colored  man's  house 
and  beat  him  because  of  his  politics  f 

Anstcer.  Well,  so  far  as  that  part  is  concerned,  I  can't  precisely  state  to  the  commit- 
tee any  one  else  that  has  been  beaten,  especially  for  that  purpose ;  but  I  can  mention 
men  that  have  been  killed  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Question.  Well,  give  them. 

Answer.  This  man  I  was  telling  you— I  could  not  recollect  his  name — was  killed  for 
that  purpose,  and  nothing  else :  there  was  never  any  other  charges  fetched  against  him 
that  I  heard }  and  the  parties  that  killed  him,  I  don't  know  who  they  were,  only  I  have 
heard  many  times  who  they  were ;  but  then  I  could  not  state. 

Question,  How  do  you  know  this  man,  killed  between  Livingston  and  Horn's  Bridge, 
was  killed  on  account  of  his  politics  f 

Anstcer,  Because  there  was  no  other  charge  against  him  in  the  world  that  I  ever  beard. 
I  state  that  I  never  heard  any.  other  charge  against  him,  except  that  he  was  a  radical — 
one  of  the  leading  parties  of  the  radical  party. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  any  threats  made  by  democrats  against  negroes  of  what 
would  be  done  if  they  voted  the  radical  ticket! 

Anstcer.  I  have  had  threats  on  myself.    I  can  tell  them. 

Questian,  What  kind  of  threats  were  made  to  you  T 

Anstcer.  I  have  had  threats  if  we  all  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket  we  would  be 
well  thought  of,  and  the  white  men  of  the  country — the  old  citiisens  of  the  country — 
would  protect  us  j  and  ev^ry  struggle  or  trouble  we  got  into  we  could  apply  to  them 
for  protection,  and  they  would  assist  us. 

Question.  Where  did  you  hear  that  said  T 

Anstcer.  I  have  heard  it  often.  At  the  last  election  it  was  given  to  me.  There  was 
a  man  standing  here  in  the  court-house  door ;  w^hen  he  started  to  the  ballot-box  he 
told  me  he  had  a  coffin  already  made  for  me,  because  he  thought  I  was  going  to  vote 
the  radical  ticket. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Who  was  that  man  f 

Anstcer.  Well.  I  am  afraid  to  tell  his  name.  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  That  was  at  the  last  election — the  last  presidential  election  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  the  last  governor's  election — last  fall. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  other  negroes  threatened  f 

Anstcei:  Well,  there  was  so  many  of  them  threatened,  I  could  not  say.  It  was  just  as 
common  as  drinking  is  for  such  things  as  that  to  be;  but  then  I  could  not  name  any 
particular  one  that  nad  that  threat  on  him,  because  it  was  on  all. 

Question.  Were  the  colored  folks  generally  alarmed  by  these  threats,  and  afraid  to  vote 
their  true  sentiments  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir,  they  were. 

Question,  I  have  heard  that  a  great  many  colored  people  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
at  the  last  governor's  election. 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  made  them  do  it  f 

Anstcer,  For  fear.    I  voted  it  myself.    I  voted  the  democratio  ticket.  ^ 

Question.  Were  you  afraid  if  you  voted  the  radical  ticket  you  would  be  harmed? 
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An8wci\  I  was,  sir;  because,  as  I  just  stated  to  you,  there  was  a  man  told  me  he  had 
a  coffin  already  made  for  me. 

Question.  If  the  colored  people  were  not  interfered  with ;  if  they  were  allowed  to 
vote  their  own  sentiments  freely,  and  without  any  molestation,  how  would  they  gen- 
erally vote  ? 

Answer,  Radical,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  this  Sydenham  Porter? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him.  I  have  known  him  for  fifteen 
years. 

Question.  He  votes  the  democratic  ticket,  does  he  not  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  he  a  good  deal  petted  and  feted  by  the  democrats  for  going  over  to 
them  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  They  think  a  good  deal  of  himf 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Put  him  up  to  speak  in  their  political  meetings,  do  they  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  do.  He  is  something  superior  to  the  balance  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  community. 

Question.  By  whom  is  he  employed ;  what  does  he  follow  for  a  living  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  he  isn't  employed  particularly  by  no  one;  he  was  so  well  helped  up 
that  he  works  his  own  scales;  he  has  a  little  shebang  of  his  own  running. 

Question.  What  is  that  f 

Answer.  Selling  whisky  and  other  things. 

Question.  Do  the  white  democrats  patronize — go  there  and  drink  his  whisky! 

Answer.  I  don't  know  whether  they  do.  He  is  out  in  the  out  edge  of  town ;  I  never 
go  to  his  house. 

Question.  Does  he  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money,  and  dress  well  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  he  does. 

Question.  You  think  he  makes  it  profitable  to  be  a  democrat  f 

Answer.  In  his  way  of  acting  he  seems  to  be  a  little  above  the  general  run  of  the 
race. 

Question.  Is  he  well  thought  of  by  the  colored  people  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  In  other  words,  the  general  part.  The  leading  parties  of  our  radical 
party  has  gone  over  that  way. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  has  induced  them  to  go  over  f 

Answer.  Promises  and  influences. 

Question.  So  far  as  your  acquaintance  with  your  i)eople  goes,  how  many  of  them  do 
you  think  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  if  left  to  themselves  t 

Ansicer.  Not  one,  sir.    Not  a  single  one. 

Question.  W^here  a  colored  man  is  known  as  a  democrat,  and  votes  the  democratic 
ticket,  is  he  ever  whipped  or  interfered  with  f 

Answer.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Question.  So,  it  is  only  the  radicals  that  are  whipped,  and  their  children  killed  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  these  men  that  contends  for  their  equal  rights  for  person  and  prop- 
erty with  the  white  men. 

Question.  They  are  the  men  that  are  singled  out  and  punished,  are  they  ? 

Answer..  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  of  your  people  in  this  county  do  you  think  have  been  whipped, 
or  otherwise  outraged  because  of  their  political  sentiments  ? 

Ansicer.  O,  hundreds.    I  could  not  number  them  to  you,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Can  you  name  any  other  colored  men  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  for 
the  same  reason  you  did — prominent  colored  men  f 

Answer.  I  never  questioned  them,  sir,  what  was  their  reasons  for  voting  it,  but  I 
heard  of  all  such  threats  and  inducements  that  were  given  to  influence  them  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket.  I  could  not  say  that  any  other  man  besides  myself  did  it  for  the 
same  reason  I  did. 

Question.  But  that  is  your  belief? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it.  I  voted  it,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  deny  it  before  nobody. 
When  I  was  going  to  the  polls  there  was  a  man  standing  in  the  door  and  savs,  "  Here 
comes  you,  God  damn  your  soul,  J  have  got  a  coffin  already  made  for  you."  I  had  two 
tickets  in  my  pocket  then;  a  democratic  ticket  and  a  radical  ticket ;'  I  pulled  out  the 
democratic  ticket  and  showed  it  to  him,  and  he  says,  "  You  are  all  right,  go  on." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  And  you  think  the  colored  people  who  vot^d  the  democratic  ticket  did  it, 
as  a  general  thing,  to  buy  their  peace  ? 
AnswtfT.  Yes,  sir ;  for  nothing  else ;  for  no  other  purpose. 
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By  Mr.  Bi^ir  : 

Quettion,  Where  does  Mr.  Davis,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Burton,  live  T 

Answer.  1  don't  know  where  he  lives;  but  I  saw  him  in  town  a  few  minutes  ago — 
that  is,  just  before  I  came  in  here. 

Question.  What  is  his  first  name  f 

Anstcer.  Hugh  Davis. 

Question,  Does  he  live  in  this  county  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.    I  always  give  him  the  credit  of  saving  my  life. 

Question.  Where  does  Jeff.  Burton  live  f 

Answer.  He  lives  in  this  county,  about  3^  miles  from  here,  sir. 

Question.  Billy  May,  you  say  is  dead  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  dead. 

Question.  Who  was  the  man  that  wanted  yon  to  change  confederate  money  for  him  f 

Answer.  His  name  was  Mr.  Lee.    That  was  the  man  that  fetched  the  money  to  me. 

Question.  .What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  ;  they  were  all  strangers  to  me. 

Question.  When^does  he  live? 

Answer.  He  is  dead ;  and  the  other  parties,  I  never  was  smart  enough  to  learn  their 
names. 

Question.  Mr.  Barker  was  present  and  interfered  in  your  behalf? 

Answer.  Mr.  Barker  came  in  in  the  time  of  the  operation  and  prevented  them  fix)m 
going  on  as  far  as  they  would  have  gone. 

Question.  Who  was  the  doctor  that  attended  your  daughter  ? 

Answer.  Dr.  James  Garber. 

Question.  Where  does  he  live  T 

Answer.  He  Uvea  here  in  town;  not  over  a  hundred  yards  from  here,  I  reckon. 

Question.  What  was  Mr.  Jones's  first  name  f 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

Question.  Where  does  he  live  f 

Answer.  He  lives  out  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here.  He  has  been  here  all 
the  morning,  and  just  went  home  a  little  while  ago,  to  dinner. 

Question.  You  tried,  you  say,  to  have  him  indicted  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  went  to  see  the  solicitor  T 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  talked  with  an  outside  lawyer  about  it,  and  he  made  up — ^he  took 
down  of  evidence  that  was  given,  and  said  he  would  give  it  to  the  grand  jury  ;  and  on 
Monday  morning  before  court  was  opened  Mr.  Jones  came  to  me — that  was  on  Sunday 
evening  he  came  over  to  my  house  to  see  me  about  it.  I  told  him  I  would  meet  him 
here  Monday  morning,  when  the  circuit  court  was  to  be  opened  and  the  grand  jury  ; 
and  the  witnesses  were  gone.  He  come  and  said,  "John,  the  witnesses  is  all  gone  in 
this  case  ;  and  now,  between  me  and  you,  you  know  nothing  about  it ;  and  youB  wit- 
nesses have  stole  a  hog  and  had  to  run  away  and  you  can't  make  nothing  of  it ;  and  I 
have  enough  witnesses  here  to  prove  eve»*y thing  that  has  been  said  a  lie  about  this 
matter ;  and  I  think  it  is  best  for  you  to  drop  it ;  "  and  I  studied  over  the  matter,  and 
knowing  the  situation  I  stood  in  here  amongst  the  parties,  thought  it  was  better  for 
me  at  the  tim«i,  without  any  witnesses,  to  drop  it  than  it  was  to  try  and  carrj'  it 
through  without  any  witnesses. 

Question.  You  did  not  go  to  the  solicitor  about  it  T 

Answei'.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  an  outside  lawyer. 

Question.  Who? 

Ansicer.  Mr.  Ed.  Smith.  If  he  hasn't  tore  np  the  thing  after  he  agreed  to  drop  it, 
being  witnesses  is  absent,  he  has  it  all  written  down  there  on  a  paper  now.  The  com- 
promise was  through  fear,  that  is  just  the  long  and  the  short  about  it. 

Question.  You  say  a  man  came  to  you  on  the  day  of  election  and  told  you  he  had 
your  cofiin  ready  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  he  didn't  come  to  me;  he  was  standing  in  the  door  there,  and  I 
was  going  to  the  polls  to  vote.  I  knew  him  very  well,  and  he  says,  "  There  goes  John 
Childers,;  I  have  got  a  cofiQn  all  ready  for  him.''  I  run  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  pulled 
out  my  ticket  and  showed  it  to  him.    He  says,  "  You  are  all  right." 

Question.  Who  was  that  man  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  his  name;  I  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  pressed  if  he  is  in  danger. 

^  Mr.  Blair.  That  is  simply  because  he  cannot  name  any  one  who  said  so. 

Question.  Do  you  decline  to  give  the  name? 

Ansicer,  If  you  do  not  press  me  to  do  it.  Of  course  if  you  do,  of  course  I  will  give 
it,  and  take  the  risk  on  my  own  self.  I  know  it  will  cause  me  to  have  to  leave  home 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  ask  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  msgority  are  of  opinion  upon  the  witness's  statement  that  if 
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be  divulges  the  name  it  will  endaDger  his  person ,  possibly  bis  life,  and  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  leave  home,  that  be  sboald  not  be  compelled  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  would  have  to  take  the  first  conveyance  that  come  along ;  I  would 
not  be  found  here  to-night  after  supper-time  if  I  told  you  his  name. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  decline  to  cross-examine  the  witness  any  further. 


XiviNGSTON,  Alabama,  November  1, 1871. 

ROBERT  D.  WEBB  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  I  will  ask  General 
Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Doctor,  give  your  occupation  and  residence  ? 

Answer.  Livingston,  Sumter  County,  Alabama;  physician. 

Question,  State  if  you  examined  a  negro  man  on  yesterday,  at  my  request,  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Fullerlove  T 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir;  I  examined  him  in  the  evening  shortly  after  I  saw  you  yesterday. 
I  took  him  into  my  office. 

Question,  State  whether  yoif  found  that  he  had  any  injuries  upon  him  of  any  kind. 

Ansicer.  I  examined  him  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Kiunurd  and  two  other  gentlemen. 
We  stripped  him  completely.  I  found  no  indication  of  any  injury  whatever,  except  a 
small  one  on  the  thigh,  about  an  inch  long,  I  suppose,  that  had  on  it  already  a  scab, 
showing  that  it  was  not  of  very  recent  origin. 

Question.  That  negro  testified  before  the  committee  that  yesterday  morning,  at  4 
o'clock,  he  wa«  overtaken  upon  the  high  road,  knocked  down  by  the  blow  of  a  gun  on 
his  head,  stripped  and  whipped  severely  with  a  stirrup-leather  on  his  naked  flesh. 

Answer.  He  made  about  the  same  statement  to  me,  except  in  relation  to  the  gun.  He 
said  ho  was  struck  with  the  gun,  but  it  did  not  knock  him  down. 

Question,  Struck  on  the  head  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  examined  his  head  to  see  if  he  had  a  wound. 

Question.  He  is  bald-headed  ? 

Answer,  He  is  bald-headed  on  the  back  of  his  head.  I  examined  it  and  found  no  in- 
dication of  the  lick  on  the  head.  I  asked  him  which  side  ho  got  the  lick  on.  He  said 
upon  both  sides,  but  that  he  'feuded  oif  the  lick  with  his  hands,  and  it  did  not  hurt  his 
head  much.  1  then  examined  his  hands,  and  saw  no  indication  of  bruises  on  his  hands. 
I  examined  him  all  over,  and  I  stripped  him  naked  and  examined  him  from  his  head  to 
his  heels. 

Question.  And  there  was  no  indication  of  a  bruise  f 

Answer.  None,  except  what  I  have  spoken  of,  which  had  a  scab,  indicating  that  it  was 
several  days  old.    It  was  merely  a  scratch  on  the  skin. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  physician,  are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  he  had 
been  beaten  with  a  stirrup-leather  on  his  naked  flesh  that  morning? 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  should  say  he  was  not.  That  would  be  the  conclusion  I  would 
come  to  from  the  examination. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  In  whose  company  did  you  examine  Mr.  Fullerlove  f 
Answer,  Doctor  Kinnaru,  and  Mr.  Battle,  and  Mr.  Hoyt. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  With  a  stirrup-leather  as  wide  as  a  stirrup-strap  generally  is,  could  not  a 
negro  be  quite  severely  whipped  and  never  break  the  skin  or  leave  a  mark  T 

Answer,  Well,  you  might  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  breaking  the  skin — 
carefully. 

Question.  And  u{)on  the  naked  flesh  that  way  a  person  could  bo  quite  severely  whip- 
ped without  breaking  the  flesh,  with  a  strap  f 

Answer.  It  is  possible  to  do  it,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  The  negro  t.estified  that  this  was  a  stirrup-leather,  with  a  buckle  on  the 
end  of  it ;  that  he  was  struck  a  blow,  but  he  said  the' buckle  flew  ofl",  and  he  picked  it 
up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.    Suppose  it  had  a  buckle  ? 

Answer.  If  the  buckle  was  on  it,  and  the  blows  were  inflicted  in  the  usual  manner  of 
whipping  a  man,  it  would  break  the  skin. 

Questioh,  Would  it  raise  a  welk  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  if  the  blows  were  severely  given. 
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Question.  With  the  leather  alone  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  hut  you  could  whip  a  man  hy  tapping  him  lightly,  without  hreak 
ing  the  skin. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  In  such  a  case,  on  a  dark  skin,  you  would  not  notice  the  marks  if  it  was 
done  with  the  intention  of  preventing  it  ? 

Answer.  Whipping  lightly,  you  might  possibly  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  probable  ; 
I  spoke  of  it  as  possible. 

Question.  Though  a  white  skin  turned  black  and  blue  from  the  effect  of  the  bruise  or 
blow,  would  that  be  apparent  on  a  black  skin  t 

Ansicer.  Not  so  much  so  as  it  would  on  a  white  skin.  If  a  bruise  was  severe,  it  would 
show  on  a  black  skin. 

Question.  Would  it  unless  the  skin  was  broken  or  swelled  f 

Answer.  Not  unless  it  was  swelled. 

Question.  I}ow  came  you  to  make  this  examination  ;  was  it  at  Fullerlove's  request? 

Answer.  No,  sir :  1  did  it  at  the  request  of  General  Blair. 

Question.  How  did  you  induce  him  to  submit  to  this  t 

Anstcer.  I  saw  him  across  the  street  and  sent  a  young  man  to  him  to  tell  him  to  come 
over  to  my  office,  and  told  him  what  I  wanted  exactly  ;  I  wanted  to  examine  him  and 
see  the  nature  of  his  wounds,  and  told  him  my  object. 

Question.  Did  ho  submit  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Question.  Did  he  repeat  the  same  statement  to  you  about  the  young  man  striking 
him  with  a  gun,  and  stripping  his  pants  down? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  ho  repeated  that. 

Question.  And  the  infliction  of  the  blows  with  a  stirrup-leather  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  T  asked  him  also  in  regard  to  his  political  creed  ;  why  it  was  that 
they  had  done  it,  and  if  he  had  not  been  a  republican  ;  and  he  said  it  was  not,  for  he 
had  never  voted  in  his  life ;  he  never  had  had  anything  to  do  with  elections,  and  never 
had  voted. 

Question.  You  questioned  him  upon  that  subject  ? 

Answer.  1  questioned  him  upon  that  point.  He  stated  to  mo  that  he  intended,  prob- 
bably,  to  vote  a  ticket  at  the  next  election  which  might  probably  be  democratic.  He 
did  not  say  positively,  but  indicated  it  would  be  democratic. 

Question.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  instructions  you  received,  to  examine  him  as  to  his 
political  sentiment? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  received  no  instructious  on  that ;  I  did  it  voluntarily. 

Question.  Are  you  a  democrat  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  I  act  with  the  democratic  party  now,  but  I  never  was  ranked 
among  the  democrats  until  lately.      ' 

Question.  Were  you  ever  a  radical  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  a  whig  before  the  present  organization. 

Question.  Do  Doctor  Kinnard,  Mr.  Battle,  and  Mr.  Hoy t  vote  with  the  democratic 
party? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  suppose  they  do. 

Question.  Did  you  call  them  in  to  assist  in  the  examinaiion  ? 

Anstcer,  I  called  in  Doct<)r  Kinnard.  The  other  two  young  men  happened  to  be  in 
the  office  at  the  time.    I  called  Dr.  Kinnard  in. 

Question.  The  object  of  this  was  to  break  the  force  of  his  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee, was  it  not  i 

Answer.  Well,  sir  ;  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  know  what ;  the  object  was  not  stated  to 
me. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  truth.    I  instigated  it. 

Question.  Ho  did  not  refuse  or  hesitate  to  submit  his  person  to  examination? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  1  told  him  I  had  been  requested  by  the  committee  to  examine  his 
wounds. 

Question.  Did  you  say  you  were  requested  by  the  committee,  or  General  Blair  ? 

Anstcer.  1  am  not  distinct ;  I  think  I  said  the  committee. 

Question.  In  point  of  fact,  you  received  no  request  from  any  one  except  General 
Blair? 

Anstcer.  None  but  General  Blair,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Did  yon  know  this  man  before  ? 

Answer.  1  never  saw  him  before,  sir. 

Question.  How  did  you  know  him,  to  send  to  him  ? 

Answer.  1  know  most  of  the  ne^oes  in  town  here ;  I  knew  he  was  in  the  town  and 
just  supposed  it  was  him,  from  his  beiug  a  stranger.  I  saw  him  walking  across  the 
street,  and  sent  over  and  inquired  his  name.    He  told  me  his  name.  I  know  most  of  the 
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negroes  around  the  town  here,  and  he  being  a  stranger  I  supposed  it  was  him.    I  knew 
he  was  in  town. 

Question.  Yon  say  there  was  no  mark  ori  his  hand? 

Ansicar.  I  did  not  see  any,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  you  see  a  mark  on  his  fore-finger? 

An»wei\  No,  sir ;  I  don^t  remember  any. 

Question.  Did  you  see  where  the  skin  had  been  broken  there  f 

Anstccr.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  discover  any  except  the  one  on  his  leg. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Did  you  look  critically  at  his  hands  to  discovert 

Answa-,  Yes,  sir ;  we  looked  at  them  to  see  whether  there  was  any  injury  on  them, 
such  as  he  would  receive  from  the  blow  of  a  gun. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  Kovemher  1, 1871. 
MICHAEL  C.  KINNAED  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  CflAtRMAN : 

This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  I  will  ask  General  Bluir  to  examine 
him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Doctor,  what  is  you  residence  and  profession  f 

Answer,  Livingston,  Alabama  ;  physician. 

Question.  State,  doctor,  whether  you  examined  a  negro  named  Robert  Fullerlove, 
yesterday. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  so. 

Question.  State  whether  you  found  upon  him  any  bruises  or  cuts,  or  evidences  that 
he  liad  been  whipped  that  morning. 

Answer,  1  examined  him  with  Doctor  Webb.  We  found  one  little  mark  on  his  hip, 
probably  an  inch  long.  I  think  probably  two  little  marks — one  was  plainer  than  the 
other,  and  a  little  something  on  one  finger ;  that  was  all. 

Question,  What  was  the  nature  of  the  mark  on  his  hip  t  did  it  appear  to  be  recent  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir,  it  didn't  have  the  appearance  of  being  recent ;  it  looked  like  it  was 
two  or  three  davs  old ;  there  was  no  blood  about  it  nor  on  his  drawers  and  shirt :  it 
was  scabbed  over  partially. 

Question,  If  it  had  been  inflicted  that  morning,  would  it  have  been  scabbed  over  in 
that  way  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  examine  his  head  f 

Ans}ca',  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  his  having  received  a  blow  on  his  head  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  The  negro  said  he  had  been  struck  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  with  a  double- 
barreled  gnu ;  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  his  clothes  off  and  had  been  severely 
beaten  with  a  stirrup-leather  with  a  bnckle  on  the  end  of  it,  that  morning  at  4  o'clock. 

Ansicer.  We  examined  his  buttock  well,  all  over,  and  all  up  his  back,  and  then  took 
off  his  shirt  above,  and  we  found  no  evidence  of  anything  like  a  person  being  whipped. 
I  have  Keen  negroes  whipped  in  slavery  times  and  know  how  they  look  afterward — 
the  nature  and  appearance  of  it.    He  liad  no  appearance  of  it  at  all. 

Question.  If  he  had  been  whipped  that  morning  on  the  naked  flesh  with  a  stirrup- 
leather,  do  you  think  ho  would  have  shown  evidence  of  it  f 

Ansica'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  hold  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  here  ? 

Answa',  Yes,  sir ;  superintendent  of  education  in  Sumter  County. 

Question.  What  is  the  disposition  of  the  people  here  in  reference  to  educating  the 
negroes  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  find  the  people  very  much  interested  in  that  pretty  nearly  all 
over  the  county  ;  the  trustees  and  individuals  come  to  me  to  solicit  schools,  and  to 
send  teachers  to  them  and  to  assist  them  in  getting  schools  for  them  all  over  the 
county. 

Question.  Did  they  express  themselves  verj'  much  in  favor  of  itf 

Answe)'.  Very  much. 

Qucsti^yn,  Are  there  many  schools  in  the  county  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Tbcro  is  evidence  before  the  committee  that  one  or  two  school-bouses  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  county  have  been  burned. 

Ansircr.  1  have  heard  of  two  houses,  one  being  burned  and  the  other  being  injured 
Bonie  by  fire. 

Question,  Have  they  been  rebuilt  f 

Ansicer.  The  one  that  is  near  Cuba,  that  was  burned,  never  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
one  near  Payneville,  that  the  top  was  burned,  I  ascertained  last  week  that  it  has  only 
a  little  of  the  to]) ;  the  body  of  the  house  was  not  burned,  and  it  can  be  readily  recov- 
ered. This  one  near  Cuba,  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  if  I  could  find  out 
the  names  of  the  guilty  parties,  to  prosecute  them.  It  is  believed  in  Cuba — there  was 
a  school  taught  there  last  year  by  a  man  named  Watson,  and  he  attempted  to  teach 
school  again,  and  it  is  thought  that  was  burned  by  a  negro,  lliere  is  some  disturbance 
among  the  negroes  there — not  a  disturbance,  but  something  done  about  excluding  the 
negroes  from  preaching  in  that  school-house ;  and  it  is  thought  that  was  burned  by  a 
negro.  The  one  near  Payneville,  it  is  not  known  who  burned  it ;  that  has  only  the 
roof  burned.  Those  are  the  only  neighborhoods  in  which  there  are  now  no  schools, 
and  the  people  near  Payneville,  I  am  confident,  soon  will  have. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QncHtion.  How  many  colored  schools  are  there  in  the  county  f 

Ansivvr.  If  you  will  give  me  time  I  cau  tell  you.  We  can^t  have  the  schools  the 
whole  of  the  year;  but  we  have  them  as  long  as  the  money  lasts  in  all  the  townships. 
I  know  the  number  of  children  that  have  gone  to  school  in  the  county.  I  have  been 
in  the  office  only  six  months.  It  was  something  over  twelve  hundred  children  and 
thirty-one  colored  schools ;  there  may  be  a  thirty-second  one;  I  know  there  are  thirty- 
one. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  hundred,  or  that 
number  have  entered  and  attended  from  day  to  day  ? 

Answer.  There  is  that  number  that  entered — a  little  over  twelve  hundred  entered, 
and  about  one  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  is  the  average  attendance.  1  just  made  my 
annual  report  last  week. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  How  many  white  children  are  attending  schools? 

Answei'.  About  six  hundred;  there  are  about  twice  as  many  colored  children  in  the 
county  as  white. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  number  of  months  were  the  schools  taught  last  year? 

Antstvir.  It  was  different  in  different  townships.  In  this  township  there  is  about  six 
months;  in  some  townships  three,  and  in  some  four,  and  in  some  five. 

Question.  They  vary  according  to  the  apportionment  of  money  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Question.  The  apportionment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
district  ? 

Answer.  That  is  one;  that  is  w^hat  they  attempt  to  do;  but  there  are  townships  that 
had  their  sixteenth  section,  and  the  sixteenth  section  in  some  of  them  were  rated  and 
sold  well,  and  the  money  was  loaned  to  the  State,  which  pays  the  interest.  This  town 
has  the  interest  of  $1,400;  some  townships  didn't  get  that  much;  but,  fortunately,  in 
townships  where  there  are  the  most  negroes  there  is  the  most  money — this  town- 
ship and  the  one  at  Gainesville. 

Question.  The  income  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sixteenth  section  is  expended  among 
the  children  of  that  sectional  township  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  money  is  divided  by  the  State  superintendent — going  equally 
to  the  colored  and  whites,  and  I  pay  out. 

Question.  The  people  of  this  county  are  generally  well  disposed  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children,  are  they  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  at  first  opposition  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  there  was  at  first,  but  I  have  only  been  in  office  since  last 
March,  and  the  opposition  is  giving  way  very  fast;  there  was  some  opposition  under 
the  old  dispensation. 

Question.  Was  there,  or  is  there  now,  any  odium  attached  to  teachers  of  colored 
schools  ? 

Ansicn:  Very  little;  I  think  in  some  neighborhoods  there  may  be  a  little;  but  I  have 
some  of  the  best  and  most  moral  men,  and  refined  gentlemen  and  refined  ladies,  who  are 
now  teaching  colored  schools  in  this  county. 

Question,  Are  the  colored  schools,  generally,  taught  by  white  men  and  ladies,  or  col- 
ored? 
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Ansxcer,  Both.    Some  are  taught  by  white  and  some  by  colored. 

Question,  What  progress  do  the  colored  children  seem  to  make  in  their  studies? 

Answer,  They  learn  to  8i>ell  and  read  very  readily. 

Question,  They  are  also  taught  to  write,  where  they  are  of  sufficient  age? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir.  The  colored  schools  in  this  town  and  at  Gainesville  are  further 
advanced  than  any  in  the  county.  There  are  colored  teachers  in  this  town,  and  they 
are  advanced  pretty  well,  and  are  teaching  arithmetic  and  geography. 

Question,  Did  you  know  this  Robert  Fullerlove  you  examined? 

Answer,  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Question,  How  do  you  know  him  to  be  the  same  person  that  was  examined  by  the 
committee  as  a  witness  7 

Answer,  He  gave  that  name ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Question,  What  sized  person  was  he  ? 

Answer,  He  stood  something  over  six  feet,  I  think. 

Question,  You  speak  of  seeing  some  marks  or  bruises  upon  his  hand  or  hands.  What 
was  the  character  of  those  bruises  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  on  the  little  finger  of  one  or  the  other  hand. 

Question,  An  abrasion  of  the  skin  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  that  recent  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  like  the  other — ^liko  it  was  two  or  three  days  old.  It 
had  scabbed  over. 

Question.  Wlien  did  you  examine  him  ? 

Answer,  Yesterday,  after  dinner — before  this  time,  I  think. 

Question,  What  account  did  he  give  you  of  the  attack  made  upon  him  ? 

Answer,  He  said  he  was  attacked  by  two  men.  He  ^ave  their  names,  but  I  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  that.  I  never  beard  them  belore.  He  said  one  presented  his 
^n  right  at  him,  and  struck  at  him  over  his  head ;  and  he  says  they  took  him  down 
in  the  road  and  stripped  him  and  whipped  him. 

Question,  Did  he  say  they  stripped  him  of  anything  but  his  pants  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  they  raised  up  his  shirt  and  took  his  pants  down  right  in 
the  road. 

Question.  If  he  had  been  whipx>ed  with  a  stirrup-leather,  would  it  leave  the  marks, 
necessarily,  upon  his  skin  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  would  depend,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  force  with  which  the  blows 
were  administered,  whether  the  marks  would  be  visible,  would  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  with  a  stirrup-leather,  a  lick  makes  a  very  distinct  mark.  It  don't 
take  much  of  a  lick  lo  make  a  mark.  I  have  seen  persons  whipped  with  a  stirrup- 
leather,  and  with  a  leather  strap. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Did  you  tell  him  you  saw  no  signs  of  his  being  whipped  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  I  did.  We  asked  him  a  few  questions;  but  I  didn't 
tell  him  that,  that  I  know  of.  He  seemed  to  be  very  sore,  and  pretended  ho  couldn't 
get  his  coat  off,  and  we  helped  him  pull  it  off;  but  I  saw  no  evidences.  He  was  bright 
enough  on  his  shoulders  for  the  least  mark  to  have  made  a  show  of  itself.  On  the 
white  pei-sou  it  is  red,  on  the  negro  it  is  not  so  red,  and  it  makes  a  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  skin. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  or  by  what  instrument  did  these  bruises  or  marks  or  abrasures  of  the 
skin,  that  you  saw  upon  his  person,  seem  to  have  been  made  ? 

Answer.  1  don't  know;  I  can't  say  how  they  had  been  made.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence, though,  in  the  size  of  the  mark  on  the  head  and  that  on  the  finger.  That  on  the 
finger  was  something  like  a  pin-scratch.  It  was  just  a  little  mark,  not  much  larger 
than  a  pin-scratch. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  say  he  pretended  to  be  very  sore  when  he  took  his  coat  off.  How  did 
he  put  it  on  ? 

Answer.  Ho  put  it  on  with  a  good  deal  of  ease. 

Question.  He  didn't  seem  sore  then  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  was  then  talking ;  he  put  it  on  easily.  We  were  then  talking. 
There  were  two  young  men  in  there  asking  questions,  who  wanted  to  know  the  names, 
but  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  names.  They  were  in  Choctaw  County,  and  I 
didn't  know  much  about  them. 

Question.  Did  he  say  Charley  Brown  was  one  of  them  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  say,  sir,  what  names  he  gave. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  Did  he  show  any  unwillingness  to  submit  his  person  to  examination  f 

Answ'er,  None  at  all. 

Qtwstion.  Did  he  tell  you  where  the  licks  had  been  inflicted — upon  what  part  of  his 
body? 

Answer.  He  said  he  had  been  whipped  very  badly  on  his  shoulders  and  on  his  but- 
tocks. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  What  aged  roan  was  he  T 
Answer.  Well,  sir,  he  was  forty-five  or  fifty. 
Question.  Bald-headed? 

Anstcei'.  Yes,  sir,  a  little  bald-headed  up  there,  [illustrating ;]  probably  a  little  above 
fifty. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Doctor,  is  it  not  possible  that  he  might  have  been  whipped  severely  with  a 
strap  as  wide  as  a  stirrup-strap,  and  yet  not  break  the  skin  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  that  could  be  done ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  skin  would  show 
without  the  breaking  of  the  skin.  The  appearance  of  the  skiu  would  show  about  his 
being  whipped. 

QucMion.  Might  he  uot  hav^  been  whipped  quite  severely  and  the  marks  not  be  per- 
ceptible ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  seen  negroes  whipped  in  slavery  days ;  I  have  whipped  them 
myself,  and  have  seen  them,  and  know  the  appearance,  and  they  will  show  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  afterwards — the  thickness  of  the  skiu.  I  have  passed  m^  fingers  carefully 
over  to  see  if  there  was  any  thickness,  if  the  skin  was  rendered  tmck,  being  gorged 
with  blood.    They  used  to  whip  with  a  strap,  and  it  is  a  very  painful  way  of  whipping. 

Question.  You  used  to  whip  with  a  strap  because  it  would  not  break  the  skin  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  way  they  whipped ;  they  didn't  wish  to  break  the  skin. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion,  Doctor — that  he  had  been  whipped  ? 
Anstcei\  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  At  whose  request  did  you  make  this  examination  ? 
Answer,  Dr.  Webb's. 

Question.  You  knew  the  purpose  of  this  examination  ? 
Answer.  I  did  uot,  until  I  was  called. 
Question,  You  knew  it  at  the  time  ? 
Answ^.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  it  was  to  discredit  his  evidence  ? 

Answer.  I  didn't  know  about  that.  I  wished  to  ascertain.  I  thought  it  was  to  know 
whether  he  had  been  whipped  or  uot. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  him  ? 
Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  have  uot  seen  him  since. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going  ? 
Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  said  he  was  from  Choctaw  County. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  NoverAher  1, 1871. 
JANE  KILLENS  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  John  Childers  ? 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  a  little  daughter  of  his  that  was  whipped  by  Mr.  Jones  ? 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  her  whipped  ? 
Ansii^r,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Tell  the  committee  all  the  particulars  of  it. 

Answer,  She  came  out  there  a-crying  to  me  for  me  to  take  the  baby,  so  she  could  go 
home.    I  asked  her,  **  What  for  ?"    She  said  Mrs.  Jones  slapped  her  down  in  the  house 
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and  stamped  her.  I  didn't  see  that.  I  told  her  I  was  washing  and  couldn't  take  the 
baby.  When  I  got  through  washing  I  went  up  to  Shelby  Ford's  house,  and  she  came  up 
there  and  set  the  baby  down,  and  went  off  and  told  her  mother ;  and  I  told  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler, (Mr.  Fowler's  wife,)  and  she  come  out  and  called  her,  and  Shelby  Ford's  wife  said 
she  had  gone  ;  and  Mr.  Jones  got  on  his  mare  and  run  and  overtook  lier  and  told  her 
to  stop,  and  she  run  back,  and  she  said  she  hadn't  run  away  to  ^o  home ;  she  was 
scared,  and  told  him  she  hadn't  run  away .  She  told  Mrs.  Fowler  if  Mrs.  Jones  come 
out  to  call  her,  to  tell  her  she  was  gone  after  peaches ;  but  she  was  gone  home  to  her 
mother.  He  run  and  overtook  her,  and  took  her  in  the  peach  orchard  and  whipped 
her  under  a  peach-tree  and  stamped  her,  and  took  her  to  the  fence  by  the  coat-tail  and 
throwed  her  over  and  struck  her  on  the  fence  twice,  and  he  knocked  the  blood  out  of 
her,  and  then  turned  her  loose  and  told  her  to  go.  He  knocked  the  blood  out  of  her. 
He  told  to  go,  and  he  told  her  he  would  "  take  her  from  under  her  mammy's  coat-tail 
and  kill  her,  God  damn  her." 

Question.  What  did  the  girl  do  then  T 

Ausiver.  She  staid  there  that  night,  and  next  morning  she  got  up  and  went  home. 

Question,  What  was  her  name  ? 

Answer.  Amanda  Childers. 

Question.  How  old  a  girl  was  she  ? 

Answer.  She  was  about  ten  years  old. 

Question.  Is  she  dead  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Question.  How  long  did  she  live  aft^r  she  was  whipped  and  beaten  ? 

Answer.  She  lived  from She  was  whipped  on  Wednesday  and  lived  until  the 

next  Wednesday. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  her  after  she  was  whipped  f 

Answer.  She  staid  there  all  night  and  went  away  next  morning,  and  I  never  saw  her 
no  more. 

Question.  Were  you  at  her  funeral  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  there. 

Question.  What  is  Mr.  Jones's  name  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  anything  of  his  name  but  Mr.  Jones. 

Question.  Do  you  work  there  now  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  stay  at  Mr.  Stone's. 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  this  ? 

Answer.  About  three  months,  1  reckon. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  other  colored  people  having  been  whipijed  at  any 
time? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Ever  hear  of  any  other  colored  people  being  whipped  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What' had  Amanda  done  that  she  was  whipped  for? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  she  had  done  exactly,  but  she  said  she  couldn't  find  Dick's 
hat  was  the  reason  Mrs.  Jones  slapped  her. 

Question.  Dick  was  the  child  she  was  attending  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Were  you  ever  before  the  grand  jury  in  reference  to  this  matter? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  give  your  testimony  in  regard  to  it  to  any  one? 
Ansictr.  None  but  Mr.Sraith.    I  told  him  that  they  were  going  to  have  me  in  the 
court,  but  he  said  they  had  scxuashed  it  and  wasn't  going  to  have  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Lawyer  Smith  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  1, 1871. 
GRANVILLE  BENNETT  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chauiman  : 

Qv,esiion.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Answer.  In  Sumter  County,  about  three  miles  from  here,  sir. 
Q,uestion.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sumter  Countj'  ? 

An^fwer.  Ever  since  1835,  sir.    It  has  been  about  thirty-six  years,  I  reckon,  sir,  this 
fall.    I  was  raised  here  principally,  sir  j  I  came  here  when  I  was  about  ten  years  old. 
Queaiion,  On  what  place  do  you  live  now  ? 
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Answer.  I  live  on  what  we  call  now  Robert  Mason's  place.  It  was  the  Maconico 
place  when  I  inovod  to  it,  but  she  has  married  lately. 

Question,  Are  you  married  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  a  family,  have  you  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Has  any  violence  ever  been  oflfered  to  your  person  by  two  or  more  white 
persons  at  night-time? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Has  your  house  ever  been  visited  by  persons  after  night  T 

Anstee)',  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  violence  inflicted  upon  any  colored  people  T 

Answer,  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowiug ;  no  more  than  I  have  heard. 

Question.  What  information  have  you  as  to  any  acts  of  violence  f 

Answer.  Well,  there  are  some  in  our  neighborhood,  sir;  their  lives  have  been  taken. 

Question,  Lives  of  colored  people  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  mention  any  cases  of  that  kind. 

Anstcer.  There  was  a  fellow — his  name  I  can^t  give  you,  but  his  father's  name  I  can ; 
that  is  Anderson  Young.  He  had  a  son  killed  out  here  at  Mr.  Lemon's  place,  I  think 
last  fall ;  I  heard  of  that. 

Question.  Give  the  particulars  of  that. 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  any  particulars  more  than  he  told  me  himself,  that  the  boy 
was  taken  out  of  his  arms — pulled  out  of  his  arms  and  killed. 

Question.  How  old  was  the  boy  t 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Question.  The  father  told  you  this  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  he  a  grown  boy  t 
Answer, _  I  think  so  ;  near  about  grown. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Who  took  him  out  of  his  arms  f 

Answer,  He  said  a  couple  of  white  men  did  it.  He  undertook  to  keep  them  from  doing 
it,  and  they  took  him  out  of  his  arms,  and  they  told  him  at  the  time  that  they  didn't 
want  to  hurt  him  at  all— didn't  want  to  hurt  tho  father;  but  the  boy  they  int^snded 
to  have,  and  did  get. 

Question,  What  complaint  had  they  against  the  boy  t 

Answer,  I  don't  know ;  that  I  can't  tell. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  with  the  boy  t 

Answer.  They  just  shot  him  down,  right  there  at  the  gate. 

Question.  Yoii  don't  kuow  what  offense  the  boy  had  given  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  that  at  aD. 

Question.  Tliis  occurred  last  fall  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  circumstance  from  anybody  else  than  the  boy's  father! 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  particularly. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  auy  of  the  other  colored  people  speak  of  it  T 

Answer.  There  was  another  man  present  at  the  time  the  act  happened;  his  name  was 
Addison  Chapman. 

Question,  Is  ho  a  colored  man  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  of  itf 

Ansieer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  spoke  of  it  to  me  tho  same  time  his  father  did. 

Question.  Did  he  give  the  same  account  Anderson  Young  gave  you  f 

Anstter.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  know  what  the  boy  was  killed  for  ? 

Anmcer.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not ;  he  didn't  state  it  to  me  if  he  did. 

Question,  How  far  was  this  from  where  you  live  T 

Ansicer.  About  two  or  three  miles. 

Question.  Was  this  done  in  the  day-time,  or  night  t 

Answer.  In  the  night — Saturday  night. 

Question,  Were  tho  men  known  who  did  it  t 

Answa\  I  don't  know ;  that  is  what  I  don't  know. 

Question,  Did  they  have  any  disguises  on? 

Ansicer,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that ;  they  didn't  tell  me.  I  don't  think  that  they  had, 
from  what  little  I  learned. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  the  age  of  the  boy  T 
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Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  What  is  the  next  case  f 

Answer,  O,  Lord  I  mercy  alive !  if  I  am  to  tell  what  I  have  heard  of,  I  have  heard  of 
a  heap. 

Question,  Tell  us  what  you  have  heard  of. 

Answer,  Here  is  the  case  of  Enoch  Sledge  out  here^I  don't  know  whether  he  writes 
his  name  Enoch  Sledge  or  Enoch  Horn— ^e  used  to  helong  to  Jonah  Horn  in  days  of 
Did. 

Question,  What  was  done  to  him  t 

Answer,  Ho  was  shot. 

Question.  When? 

Answer.  It  has  heen  two  years  ago,  I  think,  sir,  or  a  year  or  two  ago;  it  was  year 
before  last. 

Question,  At  his  house  ? 

Answer.  It  was  down  on  the  road  between  here  and  his  house — ^between  here  and 
Horn's  bridfje. 

Question,  By  whom  was  he  shot  ? 

Answer,  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Question,  How  many  persons  were  concerned  in  shooting  him? 

Answer,  I  think,  if  I  make  no  mistake,  ho  said  there  were  three — two  or  three. 

Question,  Was  that  done  in  the  day-time,  or  night  ? 

Answer,  In  the  day-time. 

Question.  What  was  he  shot  for  T 

Answer,  Now,  I  cannot  toll  that,  either. 

Question,  Give  rao  another  case.      • 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  don't  remember  that  I  remember  anything  more  that  was  dono 
in  my  neighborhood,  nigh  enough  for  me  to  give  you  any  statement  with  auy  sense.  I 
have  heard  the  news,  of  course,  all  over  the  county ;  to  give  sense  to  it  I  could  not. 

Question.  If  you  know  or  have  heard  of  auy  case,  not  in  your  own  neighborhood,  and 
remember  the  particulars,  you  may  give  them. 

Answer.  There  was  a  boy  at  SumterviUo  this  year,  I  think,  that  had  his  ears  cut  off 
I  heard  some  talk  of  him. 

Question.  Were  the  persons  who  killed  Sledge  white  men  t 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  told  me — they  were  white. 

Question.  Sledge  himself? 

Anstoer.  No,  sir ;  the  colored  man  that  was  shot.  He  had  a  brother  killed  instantly 
dead  right  where  he  was  ;  the  man  aimed  to  kill  him,  but  he  escai)ed.  Enoch  Sledge 
and  his  brother  was  killed  dead  by  him,  and  was  attempted  to  be  killed,  and  was  shot, 
but  was  not  killed,  but  escaped. 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  the  one  killed? 

Answer.  Dennis  was  the  one  that  was  killed. 

Question.  Dennis  was  killed,  and  Enoch  was  with  him,  and  got  wounded  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir :  he  was  wounded  and  staid  here  with  the  doctor  until  he  got  welL 

Question.  Weretnese  boys  together? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Traveling  toward  Horn's  Bridge? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  three  of  them  were  together. 

Question,  Who  was  the  other  ? 

Anstcer.  1  don't  remember. 

Question,  Was  he  shot  also? 

Anstcer.  I  think  he  was.  I  think  two  were  killed  dead,  and  two  of  them  were 
blethers. 

Question.  Two  were  killed  dead? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  don't  think  I  am. 

Question,  And  Enoch  was  wounded  and  recovered  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.    I  saw  his  wound  and  talked  to  him. 

Question.  Where  was  he  wounded? 

Answer,  In  the  arm,  and  I  think  he  got  a  slight  glance  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

Question,  Was  this  all  done  by  two  white  men  ? 

Answer,  I  can't  tell  you  how  many.  I  have  understood  that  there  was  two  or  three 
of  them. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

* 

Question.  Where  is  Enoch  now  ? 

Answer.  He  is  up  here  at  the  Horn's  Bridge,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  here.  I  saw 
him  here  Saturday. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Who  cut  off  the  ears  of  this  boy  at  Sumterville? 

Answer,  I  can't  tell  you.  You  will  have  to  inquire  furtiier  than  me  to  find  that  out. 
I  can  teU  you  the  boy's  name. 
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Qvesiion,  What  was  itt 

Answer.  Dauger  Godfrey. 

Question.  Mention  any  other  cases  you  remember  of  hearing. 

Answer.  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  I  remember  anything  more.  Here  was  Choutteaa  and 
Mr.  Coblentz  was  right  hero  in  Livingston.  These  are  the  only  men  I  ever  saw  the 
life  taken  or  molested  at  all.    Coblentz  was  killed  when  they  visited  Choutteau. 

Qttestwn.  You  need  not  mention  those.  We  have  had  that  testimony,  I  think.  Do  you 
recollect  any  other  cases  ? 

Anstoer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr!  Buckley  : 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  two  men  being  killed  about  the  time  George  Houston  was 
driven  away  T 

Answer.  One  of  them  was  the  man  I  have  spoken  of— Coblentz;  him  and  another  was 
killed  the  same  night. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  George  Houston  being  shot? 

Answer.  I  was  here  when  he  was  shot.    I  was  well  acquaint-ed  with  him. 

Question.  Was  he  shot? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  ho  was  shot  in  the  thigh. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Qu4}stion.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  colored  representative  in  the  legislature  from 
this  county  who  was  shot  t 
Ansioer.  Yes;  Burk. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question,  Richard  Burk  t 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Richard  Burk. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  he  simply  shot,  or  killed? 

Answer.  I  nnderstood,  sir,  he  was  shot  so  bad  he  died  immediately.  That  was  done 
some  dibtauce  from  me,  sir,  and  I  couldn't  tell ;  but  I  nnderstood  he  was  shot,  and  died 
immediately. 

Question.  Houston  got  well? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qttestion.  Think  a  while  and  see  if  you  can  remember  any  other  cases. 

Answer.  [After  a  pause.]    There  was  Isaiah  Hunter. 

Question.  What  was  his  case  ? 

Anstcer.  He  was  shot  dead  at  his  house  by  night. 

Question.  When  did  that  happen  ? 

Answer.  Fall  before  last. 

Question.  One,  or  two  years  ago  ? 

Answer.  Year  before  last. 

Question.  This  year — 1871  ? 

Answer.  It  was  done  in  1869. 

Question,  What  was  he  shot  for  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  you  that.  He  was  killed  in  his  house,  about  eight  miles  from 
here,  and  his  house  was  burned  down  on  him. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  he  burned  up  in  his  house  ? 
Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  where  his  widow  is  living  now  ? 

Anstcer.  In  Meridi<an,  Mississippi ;  there  are  some  relatives  of  hers,  though,  near  this 
place,  living  here  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  yon  learn  how  many  men  were  concerned  in  killing  him,  and  burning 
the  house  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  could  learn  that. 

Question.  See  if  you  can  remember  any  more  cases. 

Answer.  You  catch  me  unprepared  to  give  them.  It  has  been  so  long  I  can't  remem- 
ber them. 

Question.  Do  you  think  you  have  heard  of  more  cases  than  you  have  mentioned? 

Anstcer.  O,  yes,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  more,  but  I  can't  remember  them  all.  It  would 
take  me  some  time  to  study  over  them. 

Question,  How  many  cases  in  all  do  you  think  you  have  heard,  of  colored  men  being 
knied  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  to  give  you  for  a  certainty  or  satisfaction,  I  can't  tell  you  more 
than  there  have  been  a  great  many. 
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Question.  You  have  heard  of  two  being  taken  out  of  jail  here,  rfnd  killed,  have  youT 

Auatcer.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  something  I  didn't  think  of.  And  another  one  away  out 
here — Jerry  Clark — away  over  the  other  side  of  the  creek — Sucamochee. 

Qtiesiion.  When  was  he  killed? 

An»ivvr.  The  second  or  third  year  after  the  surrender. 

Question,  Was  he  killed  in  his  own  house  t 

Aiisicer.  No,  sir ;  in  the  road  going  from  the  tan-yard  over  to  Mr.  Eirkland's  house, 
to  carry  a  mule  home. 

Question.  How  many  were  concerned  in  killing  him  f 

Ansiper.  Only  one,  as  far  as  I  heard. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  any  one  being  killed  at  Billy  McCree's  place  t 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Down  about  Belmont  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  remember  that. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  man  was  killed  by  the  name  of  Ben.,  up  on  Dr.  Chout- 
teau's  place,  or  near  there  t 

Answei\  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  they  called  Yankee  Ben.      ' 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  another  was  killed  up  there,  and  thrown  into  the 
creek  ? 

Anstcer,  No,  sir.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  right  smart  piece  from  where  I  live,  and 
a  heai)  has  happened  there  that  I  never  would  hear  of;  but  Yankee  Ben.  I  did  hear  of. 
I  know  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  think  you  have  not  mentioned  all  th^  cases  you  have  heard  of  from  time 
to  time  ? 
Answer,  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  have ;  I  know  I  haven't. 
Question,  Have  j^ou  heard  of  colored  people  being  whipped? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  a  heap  of  them  being  whipped. 
Question.  How  many,  do  you  think  ? 
Ansiccr.  O,  la  !  I  couldn't  remember  them. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  They  don't  mind  that  much  ? 

Answer.  O,  no,  sir ;  if  they  can  get  off  with  that  they  can  get  along. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  were  they  generally  whipped  for  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  know ;  not  doing  like  they  told  them,  I  reckon. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Do  you  not  take  notice  of  anything  short  of  killing  here  ? 
Anstcer.  Well,  sii*,  it  is  always  done  outside  of  me — while  I  am  outside.    I  stay  out- 
side. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  vote  at  the  election  for  governor  lust  fall? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  you  vote? 

Answer.  I  voted  right  in  this  court-house,  sir. 

Question.  What  ticket  did  you  vote— the  radical  or  democratic? 

Answer.  I  voted  the  radical  ticket  all  the  time.  I  have  always  been  so  lucky.  I 
voted  that  ticket ;  only  one  time  ;  that  was  for  a  school-superintendent  this  last  time. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  threats  having  been  made  to  colored  peojjle  to  make 
them  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose,  sir,  they  have. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  a  great  many  such  cases  as  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  such  cases.  No  person  threatened 
me,  but  I  have  heard  a  great  many  colored  people  say  they  were  threatened  ;  of  course 
I  have. 

Question.  A  great  many  of  your  people  voted  the  democratic  ticket  last  fall  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  a  great  many  of  them  say  they  voted  it  because  they 
were  afraid  to  vote  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  ;  that  was  the  main  cause,  they  say,  of  their  voting  that  way. 
I  have  a  right  to  believe  it  was  so.  Gentlemen,  we  have  to  live  until  we  die,  and  we 
all  want  to  live  as  long  as  we  can  live ;  and  if  voting  a  ticket  will  save  our  lives,  of 
course  we  would  do  it.  What  use  would  it  be  for  a  man  to  vote  a  ticket,  and  then  die 
right  immediately,  if  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die  ? 
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Question.  What  did  these  people  say  was  said  to  them  to  induce  them  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  ? 

Aneicer.  They  said  if  we  voted  the  radical  ticket — we  had  seen  troubles  with  Ku-Klux^ 
but  had  never  seen  no  troubles  with  Ku-Klux  to  what  it  would  be  if  we  voted  agaiust 
their  governor.  I  knew  of  once  instance  of  that — that  the  Ku-Klux  would  be  four 
times  worse ;  but  if  wo  should  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  they  would  insure  us  Ku- 
Kluxism  would  be  done  with,  and  there  would  be  no  more  of  it. 

Qutistion.  And  a  great  many  persons  of  your  race  finally  consented  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  just  to  live  in  peace  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  just  to  live  in  pea<;e.  I  reckon,  by  the  next  election,  if  they  don^t 
^o  better,  I  will  have  it  to  do,  as  well  as  the  rest,  because  I  want  to  live  as  long  as 
I  can. 

Question.  If  your  colored  people  were  let  alone,  and  not  influenced  by  fear,  how 
would  they  vote  ? 

Anstrn:  They  would  all  go  to  their  own  party  (radical)  I  can  tell  you.  Why  shouldn't 
we  i  Come  to  the  sense  of  the  matter,  what  is  the  reason  we  wouldn't  1  Only  look, 
will  you,  when  we  all  voted  right  here  at  this  place — I  don't  remember  the  year — I  will 
say  when  we  voted  for  the  convention  first ;  see  how  the  State  and  county  went  then. 
And  it  would  be  just  the  same  thing  in  case  the  thing  had  not  been  as  it  was. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  Ku-Klux  in  disguise  yourself? 

Answer.  I  never  did  in  my  life. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  any  colored  people  that  had  seen  them  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  have.  I  don't  think,  sir,  I  ever  have. 
I  don't  think  I  remember  of  talking  with  colored  persons  that  have,  that  I  remember. 
Now,  Jim  Garber  told  me,  not  long  since,  that  a  parcel  came  in  to  where  he  was,  over 
here  at  Pick  I'lace,  not  long  ago;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  this  year  or  last 
year.  Whether  they  were  disguised  or  not,  I  can't  tell ;  but  they  came  in  after  a 
woman — something  concerning  her  silver  spoons,  or  something.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  disguised  or  not.  If  they  were  not  disguised,  I  don't  remenibei  of  anybody' 
saying  they  saw  any  disguises.   For  myself,  I  have  never  been  abused  by  uono  of  thcui. 

Queation.  You  stay  at  home  and  mind  your  own  business,  and  try  to  do  right  by  all 
men  ?  • 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  desire. 

Question.  You  do  not  go  abroad  much  ? 

Ansiecr.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Ku-Klux  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  them. 

Question.  Your  people  believe  they  are  in  this  country'  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  do  believe  they  are  here.  There  was  a  gentleman  told 
me  right  face  foremost ;  he  asked  me  did  I  know  anything  about  Yrec  Masonrj\  I  told 
him  I  knew  there  was  such  persons,  such  a  society.  He  asked  me  did  I  ever  hear  that 
any  person  could  tell  anything  about  the  Mason's  secrets.  I  told  him  I  didn't.  He  told 
me  it  was  as  impossible  for  us  to  find  anything  out  about  the  Ku-Klux  as  it  was  about 
Free  Masonry,  and  I  knew  if  that  was  so  it  must  be  a  dead  thing,  sure. 

Question.  Do  you  send  your  children  to  colored  school  ? 

Answer.  I  have,  what  time  I  have  sent  them ;  that  is,  I  have  been  permitted  the 
privilege  of  sending  my  children  to  a  white  teacher;  he  taught  a  colored  school. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  colored  school-houses  being  burned  in  this  county  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  course  of  a  short  while  there  has  been  one  burned  at  a  place 
called  Pippin  Hill — that  I  have  been  by,  in  times  past,  but  not  lately — up  at  Paynes- 
ville ;  and  I  have  heard  of  one  burned  up  in  Choctaw.  The  man  that  used  to  own  me 
told  me  of  that. 

Question.  Are  the  white  people  here  generally  in  favor  of  colored  schools? 

Answer.  Some  says  so,  and  some  saj^s  not ;  but,  according  to  that,  from  the  way  that 
work  works,  it  looks  like  if  they  were  they  wouldn't  burn  up  school-houses.  But, 
gentlemen,  you  can  take  it  for  your  own  sense,  and  decide. 

Question.  Are  your  people  getting  discouraged  with  the  condition  of  things  here,  and 
talking  about  going  to  some  other  country  where  they  can  live  in  peace? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  tluit  pretty  generally  talked  of? 

Ansictr.  Yej*,  sir;  it  is  getting  pretty  free. 

Question.  Where  are  they  talking  of  going  to  ? 

Answer.  A  place  called  Kansas,  way  up  here  somewhere.  I've  got  it  mighty  strong 
in  my  head.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  end  and  come  out,  but  that  is  my  opinion  now, 
I  have  only  got  so  long  to  live,  and  I  want  to  live  in  the  comfort  of  my  life  while  I  do 
live,  and  it  is  no  comfort  now.  I  am  afraid  to  lie  down,  and  if  there  is  any  other  place 
to  go  to  and  inherit  the  happiness  of  my  life,  I  want  to  go,  if  it  is  only  for  ten  days. 

Question.  Is  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  colored  people  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  colored  people  of  Sumter  County, 
80  far  as  I  can  say  about  it. 
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Question,  Do  they  have  this  feeliDg  because  of  these  marders  and  whippings  that 
have  been  so  common  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  wo  are  looking  for  worse  to  come. 

Question.  Where  colored  people  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  pull  with  the  demo- 
crats, do  they  have  peace  after  that  ? 

Anstcer.  No  more  than  wo  do  that  vote  Tvith  the  radicals ;  if  they  have,  I  don't  see 
it. 

Question.  You  think  it  does  not  make  any  difference  which  way  they  vote  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  don't  see  any  difference.    They  have  to  pay  just  as  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Rice  :  ^ 

Question.  Are  they  safer  in  person  than  those  who  vote  th'e  radical  ticket  ? 
Answer.  I  don't  know  that  they  are ;  I  never  could  see  it ;  they  may  be. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  much  better  off  are  your  people  than  they  were  in  slavery  ? 

Answer.  Tbey  are  not  as  good  off. 

Question.  Why  not? 

Answer.  I  haven't  got  anybody  to  protect  me.  When  I  was  in  slavery  I  had  some- 
body to  protect  me. 

Question.  Your  master  would  look  after  you,  and  see  that  you  were  not  whipped  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  this  Ku-Eluxing  while  you  were  slaves  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Would  your  people  rather  be  slaves  again  than  to  live  in  this  insecure  con- 
dition they  are  in  now  T 

Answer.  I  don't  know,  sir;  that  is  a  pretty  tight  question  ;  that  is  a  pretty  tight  one. 
We  don't  care  about  going  back,  but  then  we  would  like  to  have  peace.  I  couldn't  t-ell 
whether  they  would  rather  go  back  or  not. 

Question.  They  would  like  to  vote  freely,  but  thej'  think  it  rather  too  dangerous  busi- 
ness to  vote  the  radical  ticket  7 

Answ>er.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  dangerous  in  Sumter  County;  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
that. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Don't  the  laws  protect  you  here  ? 

Answer.  I  couldn't  say,  sir,  that  they  did ;  it  looks  to  me  like  a  one-sided  thing.  Now. 
gentlemen,  there  is  two  sides  to  everything,  and  if  both  sides  is  held  up  it  will  offena 
no  man,  but  when  it  is  not,  one  side  always  goes  down. 

Question.  Do  your  people  feel  that  they  do  not  get  justice,  and  that  their  rights  are 
not  as  well  protected  as  other  people  ? 

Answer.  Of  course  they  do*  I  lay  that  a  good  deal  to  the  ignorance  of  my  race,  not 
knowing  how  to  execute  law  in  a  heap  or  places.  There  is  only  a  very  few  of  our 
race  that  knows  how  to  execute  the  law  to  his  own  advantage,  even  if  he  had  a  case 
to  x>wt  in  that  looked  fair  and  all  chances  in  the  world  that  he  would  gain  the  case,  but 
if  ho  don't  put  it  in  right  it  will  not  go  right.    That  is  the  cause  of  a  heap  of  it. 

Question.  They  don't  feel  like  going  to  law  ? 

Anstcer.  No ;  and  they  don't  know  how  to  go  into  it ;  our  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Again,  you  know  yourself,  if  you  go  to  do  anything  for  your  own  advan- 
tage you  work  for  your  own  advantage.  If  I  go  to  law  against  you,  you  would  work 
for  your  own  advantage  and  not  for  mine.  So  it  is  a  one-sided  thing.  A  darkey  don't 
know  how  to  execute  the  law  to  his  own  advantage.  He  has  never  been  educated  or 
elevated  ;  he  don't  know  the  law.  Again,  we  have  no  men  here  but  the  opposite  party 
to  execute  the  law.  How  would  we  expect  to  get  justice,  or  how  would  you  expect 
for  us  to  get  justice  ? 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  used  to  have  some  friends  who  instructed  you  in  your  rights ;  what 
has  become  of  them  T 

Answer.  Thoy  are  all  gone  South,  or  North,  or  somewhere.  There  is  nobody  to  in- 
struct us  now. 

Question.  What  made  them  leave  ? 

Answer.  They  were  compelled  to  leave,  like  a  heap  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Question.  Now,  you  have  told  the  committee  of  a  good  many  cases  where  colored 
people  have  been  killed ;  and  you  have  said  that  a  great  many  have  been  whipped 
from  time  to  time )  have  yon  ever  known  or  heard  of  any  white  peoj3le  being  pun- 
ished for  these  offenses  committed  upon  your  race  ? 

Answer.  Well,  I  heard  of  one  this  year.  There  was  a  neighbor  of  mine — at  least,  he 
used  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  mine — got  whipped,  and  I  heard  that  the  man  they  said 
did  it  was  whipped  by  whites  back  again  shortly.  A  man  named  Leverett  got  whipped 
mighty  bad,  they  say. 
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By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Was  that  over  in  Mississippi  f 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  in  Sumter  County. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  known  any  one  punished  hy  the  courts  for  killing  or  whip- 
ping  colored  people  f 
Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  the  colored  people  feel  as  if  their  rights  were  not  looked  after  f 
Ansivtr.  That  is  the  general  opinion,  I  think,  according  to  everything. 
Question.  Do  they  feel  as  if  they  were  not  sofficiently  protected  by  the  law  here  t 
Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  they  do. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  colored  people  have  behaved  badly  here ; 
tbat  at  cue  time  they  threatened  they  would  come  and  burn  this  town,  or  sack  this 
town,  lust  August,  a  year  ago,  when  they  came  in  here  at  the  time  of  the  convention ; 
did  you  ever  hear  of  any  intention  of  that  kind  among  the  colored  people  ? 

Answer.  No,  uir ;  there  was  a  little  flurry  got  up  here,  not  as  late  as  that. 

Question.  Before  the  election  last  year  ? 

Ansuer.  Some  democratic  darkies  got  up  here  and  cut  off  from  the  other  party,  and 
they  were  about  to  get  together,  and  that  brought  the  white  party  in  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  that  liked  to  have  caused  a  disturbance ;  but  for  them  to  ever  come  here  to 
burn  up  or  attempt  to  bum  up  the  town,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Question.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  gotten  up  hero  about  a  year  ago,  at  the  time 
the  republicans  or  radicals  were  going  to  have  a  county  convention  here  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  State  convention  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  that? 

Answer.  They  had  speaking  here,  and  many  men  came  over,  as  men  will  co  to  hear 
for  themselves,  and  many  came.  I  myself  did  not  get  here,  though  I  started  ;  but  the- 
difficulty  arose  before  I  got  here,  and  many  men  were  run  and  shot  and  beat  and 
cuffed,  but  I  never  saw  none  of  it.  That  all  happened;  but  as  the  wind  cornea  always 
before  the  rain,  the  wind  of  it  come  to  me,  and  I  tjirned  back,  and  I  was  not  in  the 
storm ;  but  that  difficulty  did  happen  at  that  time. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  colored  people  intended  any  harm  to  this  town  or  its 
people  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  colored  people  came  here  to  hear  the  speeches. 

Question.  Were  they  going  to  have  speaking  that  day  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  came  to  hear  that ;  but  frequently,  when  such  a  thing  is  to  oc- 
cur, difficulty  arises;  they  do  not  go  prepared.  A  great  many  of  them  felt  that,  but 
not  intentioually  to  start  anything;  the  intention  is  to  defend  themselves  against 
anything  that  did  come  ;  but  they  didn't  fetch  arms  in  town  like  a  parcel  of  soldiers 
would  in  the  battle.  They  left  them  out  if  anything  would  occur,  whicii  they  expected 
it  would  occur  just  like  it  did. 

Question.  They  expected  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course.  Hadn't  we  frequently  heard  that  there  should  never 
another  radical  speak  here  ? 

Question.  Have  you  heard  that  said  through  the  county  here. 

Jiu^icer.  Yes,  sir.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  we  would  expect  nothing 
else  but  a  difficulty  should  arise. 

Question.  But  you  came  here  to  the  speaking,  and  were  not  going  to  make  any  fuss 
unless  you  were  attacked  ? 

Answer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  Were  you  here  at  the  speaking  last  fall,  when  Governor  Smith  was  here  t 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  insulting  language  that  day  to  the  speakers  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  insulting  to  the  speakers.  I  heard  the  damned 
lie  given  to  the  governor,  right  there  by  that  door. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  j'ourself  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  hear  it. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  similar  remarks  when  others  were  speaking  T 

Answer.  When  Governor  Parsons  was  speaking  I  heard  murmered  remarks  made, 
disputing  him  and  cutting  him  off  and  stopping  him  from  his  coui*se.  A  great  deal  of 
difficulty.    Gentlemen,  I  would  call  it  not  proper ;  I  don't  call  it  proper. 

Question.  SVere  there  a  good  may  colored  people  here  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  a  good  many  here  that  day. 

Question.  How  was  it  when  election  came  ?    Were  they  still  afraid  and  intimidated  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir 

Question.  Suppose  it  had  all  been  peaceable  and  quiet  here  last  year  at  election  Haiy 
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days  before ;  do  you  think  you  would  have  had  as  good  a  republican  vote  that  day  aa 
you  did  in  18C8,  when  the  presidental  election  occurred  f 

Anawet',  If  we  hadn't  had  as  good  a  one,  we  would  have  had  mighty  near  ae  good  a 
one ;  wo  would  have  had  the  majority  by  a  long  shot. 

Question.  But  you  lost  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  candid  opinion  of  it. 

Question.  You  feel  that  your  own  i»eople  were  afraid  to  vote  as  they  wanted  to  f 

Answer.  Yes  sir;  of  course  wo  did  ;   there  is  no  doubt  about  that  fact. 

Question.  Last  year  did  you  have  any  other  republican  speakers  here  except  on  that 
one  occasion  T    Were  there  other  meetings  through  the  county  T 

Answer.  No.  sir ;  not  another  one. 

Question.  Were  the  speakei*s  afraid  to  speak  here  t 

An8we7\  They  didn't  come.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  afraid  or  not;  but  they 
didn't  come,  and  none  has  come  since. 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  safe  in  holding  meetings  through  the  county  f 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  don't.  If  I  must  answer  you  honestly,  I  don't.  Tho  truth  is  what 
you  ask  me  for,  and  that  is  what  I  come  to  tell.     I  don't. 

Question.  You  think  they  would  be  injured? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Arc  there  any  colored  men  in  the  county  that  are  speakers  f 
Answer.  If  there  is,  I  can't  tell  jou.    There  are  plenty  of  colored  men  m  the  county 
who  could  speak  and  would  speak  a  heap,  but  they  are  afraid. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Syd.  Porter  is  not  afraid  to  speak. 

Answn'.  Syd.  will  get  up  here  and  blow  and  gas  most  any  way.  I  don't  know  hardly 
what  to  think  of  him. 

Question.  Is  he  pretty  well  thought  of  by  the  colored  people? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  Syd.  stands  very  well  among  the  colored  people,  so  far  as  I  know. 
He  married  a  relative  of  mine.    We  are  a  little  connected  outside. 

Question.  What  makes  him  vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  speak  at  the  democratic 
meetings  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  sir ;  Syd.  is  every  sort  of  fashion. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Do  you  think  he  is  much  of  a  democrat  ? 

Ansiver.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  can't  tell  you.  My  notion  about  it  is,  that  whatever  a 
man's  politics  is,  let  him  be  that  and  stay  to  that,  unless  ho  can't  bo;  Tind  if  he  can't 
be,  let  him  be  nothing.  That  is  my  notion.  But  somo  of  them  takes  a  different 
course  to  that,  and  goes  contrar3\ 

Question.  You  said  you  could  not  have  peace,  and  wanted  to  go  where  you  could  have 
peace  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  think  other  people  think  so  ? 

Answer.  A  gi'eat  many  talk  so;  I  don't  know  how  they  feel.  I  know  my  own  feel- 
ings.   They  talk  so. 

Question.  You  feel  that  yon  are  insecure  with  your  family  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  this  demoralization  and  dissatisfaction.  What  comfort  is  it  to  a 
man  to  be  free,  to  have  a  whole  heap,  nnless  he  can  have  bis  happiness,  aa  a  man  could 
and  should  and  wants  to.  I  would  rather  be  somewhere  or  another  on  half  rations, 
and  bo  in  peace,  than  to  have  a  whole  heap  and  can't  enjoy  it. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Do  you  feel  like  speaking  your  sentiments  as  freely  to  a  white  man  afi  lie 
does  to  speak  his  to  you,  where  he  ditlers  from  you  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  can't,  nor  wouldn't. 

Question.  You  agree,  then,  pretty  well  to  what  they  say  when  they  talk? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  best  way  for  a  fellow,  if  he  wants  his  life  long. 

Question.  How  do  the  colored  pcoi)le  like  Syd.  Porter's  politics? 

Answer.  Gentlemen,  I  can't  give  you  reliable  information  about  Syd.  Porter's  poli- 
tics, because  it's  one  day  one  way,  and  another  day  another  way.  I  can't  keep  up 
with  him  .nyself. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  He  used  to  be  a  great  man  in  the  Loyal  League  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  j  a  great  man — bully.  Now  you  hear  him  privately  argue  the  ques- 
tion yet,  but  he  will  not  come  up  with  it  publicly. 
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Qucstiou.  Do  the  democrats  pet  him  and  favor  him  a  good  deal,  since  he  has  come 
over  to  their  side,  and  spoken  for  them  ? 

Answer.  Syd.  gets  along  with  thera.  I  never  heard  of  no  difficnlty.  He  gets  work 
from  them,  and  gets  along  well :  but  if  I  understand  him  now,  I  think  he  aims  to  go 
away,  himself. 

Question,  Suppose  he  went  with  the  colored  people  to  Kansas ;  do  you  think  he 
would  be  a  democrat  there,  or  a  radical  f 

Ansicer,  That  is  mixed ;  I  couldn't  tell  that ;  that  would  depend  on  how  many  demo- 
crats there  would  be  there.  I  couldnH  say,  gentlemen,  what  it  would  be;  but  I  can 
think. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  your  people  go  from  here  over  to  the  Mississippi  Bottoms  much  t 

Ansxcer.  A  great  man}"  went  last  fall  and  last  winter. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  effort  made  to  prevent  them  from  going? 

Ansicer.  Not,  particularly,  sir,  to  say  about.  I  did  hear,  too,  that — 1  can't  tell 
now.  I  heard  the  news  rumored  that  the  railroad  men  on  the  cars  were  spoken  to  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  the  cars  to  go.  What  made  me  notice  that  particularly  was, 
the  conductor  said  that  the  cars  were  to  make  money,  were  for  the  public,  and  any 
person  that  paid  their  money  he  be  damned  if  he  wasn't  goin^  to  carry  them  ;  and  they 
tried ;  who  it  was  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  heard  of  the  effort  being  made  that  they  didn't 
wan't  them  to  take  them  away.  Hero  is  Robert  Howes,  that  owns  that  stable  over 
there,  came  from  the  Mississippi,  and  had  recourse  to  my  influence  to  help  him  to  get 
some  hands  to  go  there,  but  didn't  want  me  to  divulge  his  name  or  anything  about  it, 
because,  he  said,  if  it  was  told  that  he  was  taking  away  negroes  from  here  they  would 
take  his  life. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  Is  he  a  colored  man  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir,  a  white  man.  He  owns  a  livery-stable  there.  He  is  as  big  a  demo- 
crat as  anybody.  He  came  hereto  get  a  hundred  hands  to  run  on  a  plantation  out 
there.  He  told  me  they  objected  to  him  here,  and  he  couldn't  do  a  thing,  and  he  was 
referred  to  me  from  Mississifipi  to  come  here ;  that  I  wonld  aid  him  to  get  some  hands. 
He  told  me  that.  But  I  couldn't  do  anything  for  him.  If  we  said  anything  about  it 
ho  said  what  the  consequences  would  be — that  they  threatened  him.  He  told  me  that. 
If  it  is  not  so,  I  only  had  his  word  for  it.    I  never  heard  no  person  threaten  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Where  does  this  Anderson  Young  live? 

Answer.  On  Dr.  Brownrig's  place. 

Question.  Is  that  the  place  where  his  son  was  killed? 

Answer.  He  was  killed  at  Mr.  Lemon's. 

Question.  How  far  is  that  from  hero? 

Answer.  Six  miles,  sir.  I  know  where  that  is.  I  cut  the  first  stick  of  timber  that 
-was  ever  cut  on  that. 

Question.  North. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  north. 

Question.  You  say  his  father  gave  you  no  reason  for  his  being  killed? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  he  did  not.  In  fact,  I  didn't  ascertain  of  him  for  anything,  because 
I  first  knew  ho  was  killed.  The  reason  I  didn't  ask  him  was,  I  understood  some  indi- 
vidual told  him  if  he  knew,  not  to  say,  and  if  he  did,  what  would  be  the  consequence; 
and  so  I  never  would  ask  him. 

Question.  Did  he  say  that  the  men  that  killed  him  were  disguised? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  did.    If  he  did  I  don't  remember  it. 

Question.  There  were  two  men? 

Anmcer.  Yes,  sir,  only  two  came  in.  Two  pulled  the  boy  out  of  the  bed,  and  he  caught 
hold  of  the  boy  and  tried  to  hold  him,  and  they  told  him  if  he  didn't  turn  him  loose 
what  they  would  do  with  him;  and  one  made  the  father  turn  the  boy  loose  by  threaten- 
ing him.  They  could  not  pull  the  boy  away.  The  boy  hung  to  the  gate-posts,  and 
they  shot  him  right  there.    That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Question.  You  said  there  was  some  other  man  there? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir.    Addison  Chapman  was  in  the  house  keeping  him  company. 

Question.  Addison  Chapman  was  in  the  house  with  Anderson  Young? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  those  two  were  together  when  these  men  came  in,  and  the  boy  was 
lying  on  the  bed  asleep. 

Question.  Did  j^ou  ever  talk  with  Addison  Chapman  about  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  anything  more  than  I  understood  he  was  present.  I  very  lateJy 
asked  him  the  particulars  of  that — not  long  since. 

Question,  He  did  not  tell  you  whether  he  knew  the  men  or  not? 
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Answer,  No,  sir,  that  is  what  he  did  not  tell  me.  Well,  he  was  about  that  like  we  are 
about  a  heap  of  other  things;  he  was  afraid  to  say. 

Qtieation.  You  say  Dennis,  the  brother  of  Enoch  Sledge,  and  another  man,  were  killed 
between  here  and  Horn^s  Bridget 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  some  colored  men  were  arrested  for  that  case  f 

Answer.  If  they  were,  that  is  something  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  that  f 

Anstver.  No,  sir  ;  no  colored  men  was  arrested  for  it  about  where  I  live. 

Queslian.  By  whom  was  Isaiah  Hunter  killed  ? 

Ansxcer.  I  don't  know  that ;  I  can't  tell  that.  From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  gen- 
tleman that  used  to  own  him — I  heard  him  state  to  other  parties  that  he  had  just  done 
supper,  and  was  sitting  in  his  house  taking  a  rest  after  his  day's  work,  and  some  one 
came  up  to  the  door.  The  little  dog  barked,  and  the  daughter  went  to  the  door,  and 
saw  some  persons,  and  the  door  was  shut,  and  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  door,  and  he 
found  there  a  parcel  of  men  that  were  not  for  the  right  thing,  and  he  stood  against  the 
door,  and  tbey  stood  against  it,  and  they  out-pushed  him,  and  he  looked  over  the  door 
through  a  hole,  and  they  shot  him  over  the  door.  I  heard  Dr.  Hunter  tt»ll  that.  I 
never  heard  any  colored  person  tell  it.  Dr.  Hunter  he  used  to  belong  to,  and  he  was 
very  much  interested  about  it. 

Question.  Was  any  one  arrested  for  that  f 

Answa\  Yes,  sir ;  Joe  Sibley  was  arrested,  for  one.  Some  two  or  three  fellows  were 
arrested  about  that.  I  don't  remember  them  all.  I  know  Joe  Sibley  well,  for  I  went 
up  to  the  jail  when  he  was  up  there. 

Question.  Was  he  the  man  that  it  was  said  had  shot  at  him  a  few  days  before? 

Ayiswcr.  No,  sir ;  That  was  Arnold  Lee  ;  I  forgot  him :  I  forget  a  heap. 

Question.  Was  he  arrested  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  colored? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Isaiah  had  stated  two  days  before  he  was  killed  that  Lee  had  shot 
at  him  along  the 

Question.  That  Lee  had  shot  at  him  along  the  road  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Leo  never  denied  that  here  at  court. 

Question.  That  was  the  reason  he  was  suspected  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did  understand  that  the  girl  said  that  there  was  a  right  smart 
of  men  in  the  party  that  killed  her  father;  and  some  of  them,  she  said,  wasw'liitemen, 
but  she  didn't  know  who;  so  I  have  no  idea  in  the  world  but  Arnold  Lee  did  it,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  statements. 

Question.  Leo  shot  at  him  for  what  reason;  was  it  a  personal  quarrel? 

Anstrer.  Lee's  wife  had  taken  sick  and  died,  and  Arnold  suspected  some  witchcraft, 
and  that  Isaiah  had  conjured  her,  and  killed  her,  and  he  just  took  the  right,  and  said 
he  was  going  to  kill  him  broadcast. 

Question.  You  say  that  nobody  ever  threatened  you  in  regard  to  voting? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  But  many  men  told  you  they  were  threatened  by  others  ? 

Ansiter.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  did  they  say  threatened  them  ? 

Answer.  Citizens  of  Sumter  County. 

Question,  I  want  the  names  of  the  men.  They  must  have  told  you,  if  they  told  these 
circumstances:  "  I  was  threatened  by  Mr.  So-and-so."  Who  did  they  tell  you  threat- 
ened them  ? 

Answei:  Well,  now,  sir,  I  don't  remember  any  men  to  have  told  me,  though  they 
may  have  done  it ;  but  I  have  frequently  understood  it  to  .be  said  that  they  were 
threatened,  but  at  the  time  present  I  can't  call  it. 

Question.  Who  was  it  asked  you  if  you  knew  anything  about  the  Free  Masons,  and 
told  you  the  Ku-Klux  were  as  hard  to  find  out  ? 
Anstcer.  Mr.  Asa  Emerson. 

Question.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Answer.  He  lives  up  west  of  Sumpterville. 

Question.  Did  he  use  any  threatening  language  to  yon? 
Answer.  Not  any  at  all;  we  were  just  merely  talking. 

Question,  Merely  saying  that  the  Ku-Klux  could  not  be  found  out? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  things  in  general.  I  don't  know  what  caused  the  conversation  to 
arise  at  the  time.  The  way  the  conversation  started,  we  were  talking  about  the  big 
railroad  bridge  up  at  Jones's  Bluff,  and  talking  about  the  way  we  went  contrary  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  as  long  as  we  did  that  we  would  meet  difficulties,* and  we 
might  expect  it ;  that  their  interests  was  ours,  and  ours  and  theirs  was  the  same,  and 
it  must  go  one  way ;  that  when  we  did  we  would  live  as  we  ought  to ;  that  is  the  way 
the  conversation  came  to  arise. 
Question.  Who  was  it  gave  the  governor  the  damned  lie  ? 
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Ansipcr.  It  was  an  Irishman;  I  don't  know  him ;  I  don't  know  what  his  name  was; 
I  didn't  know  him. 

Quesiiou,  What  insnlts  were  offered  to  Govepnor  Parsons? 

Amwcr.  Dictating,  and  cross-questioning,  and  saying  things  ho  said  wasn't  so,  &c. 

Question.  Who  said  that  to  him? 

Answer.  I  heard  Mr.  Ned.  Ustick  here,  for  one  man,  say  so.  He  was  one  that  I  knew 
that  was  arguing  and  talking  with  bim. 

Question,  Has  it  not  always  been  the  fasbion  at  public  meetings  here  to  talk  tbat 
way  ? 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  heard  any  such  disgusting  carryings  on  in  my  life  as 
there  was  that  day. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  Kovcmh^  1, 1871. 
WILLIAM  S.  MUDD  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  your  place  of  residence  and  official  position. 

Ansicer.  I  reside  at  Elyton,  Jefferson  County,  Alabama.  I  am  one  of  tbo  judges  of 
the  circuit  courts  of  this  State. 

Question.  Wbat  counties  does  your  judicial  district  embrace  ? 

Ansictr.  It  embraces  Jctlorsou,  Tuycaloosa,  Fayette,  Saulord,  Marion,  "Winston,  and 
Walker, 

Question.  How  long  have  you  officiated  as  judge? 

Answa:  It  will  be  sixteen  years  next  May,  witb  the  exception  of  a  short  time  after 
the  surrender.  I  was  first  elected  in  May,  185G,  and  have  been  continually  on  tho 
bench  froui  that  time  to  the  present. 

Question.  Of  wbat  State  are  you  a  native? 

Answer.  Kentucky.    My  father  moved  to  this  State,  though,  when  I  was  an  infant. 

Question.  Have  you  lived  over  since  in  Alabama  ? 

Ansu'cr.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  committee  wish  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  that  part  of  Alabama 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  so  far  as  regards  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safety 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  tbo  citizens.  You  will  please  give  the  committee  any  in- 
formation you  may  have  on  this  subject,  whether  derived  from  your  own  personal 
knowledges  or  from  sources  deemed  reliable. 

Ansxrcr.  Well,  sir,  there  has  been  no  interruption  in  tho  courts  in  my  circuit  either 
before  tho  war,  during  the  war,  or  since  the  war. 

Question.  Has  your  circuit  been  the  same  during  all  this  time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  but  it  has  been  the  same  since  the  war.  I  believe  there  has  been 
no  change  since  the  war.  It  was  changed  during  the  war.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
missed  a  court  the  whole  time  since  the  war — since  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Par- 
sons. The  general  condition  of  my  circuit  is  as  quiet  as  any  portion  of  the  State. 
There  have  been  some  outrages  committed  by  unknown  persons ;  some  men  have  been 
killed  and  some  have  been  whipped. 

Question.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  especially  to  the  ontrages  of  the  description 
mentioned  by  you,  committed  by  unknown  persons,  where  some  have  been  killed  and 
some  whipped.  State  tho  circumstances  of  those  outrages,  and  the  cause  of  them,  so 
far  as  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Answer.  That  would  bo  very  difficult  to  do.  It  is  a  matter  I  have  been  trying  a  long 
time  myself,  while  U]H>n  the  bench,  to  ascertain,  and  have  ascertained.  My  entire  in- 
formation, though,  in  regard  to  those  matters,  is  derived  of  coui*se  from  judicial  inves- 
tigations before  me,  and  information  derived  from  credible  witnesses.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  anything  more  than  what  I  have  already  stated  about  that.  Now,  the 
causes  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Qitcstion.  Have  these  outrages  of  which  you  speak  been  committed  generally  in  the 
night-time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  in  the  night-time. 

Question.  By  persons  in  disguise? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  said  to  be  by  persons  in  disguise. 

Question.  How  would  their  numbers  vary? 

Answa:  Do  you  mean  the  number  of  persons  that  commit  ontrages? 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  of  the  bands  of  disguised  men. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  any  satisfactory  information,  because  it 
is  a  matter  about  which  I  never  inquired.  It  was  most  usually  said  to  be  by  a  company 
of  men ;  I  would  suppose  to  be  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty ;  I  suppose  that  was  about 
the  number  generally. 

Question,  Did  you  think  they  appeared  to  be  organized — to  have  a  leader? 
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An8\ccr,  I  could  only  anwer  that  question  in  this  way— only  give  you  my  opinion 
from  information.  My  opinion  is  that  they  were  organized ;  that  there  has  been  such 
a  thing  as  an  organized  body ;  though  I  would  also  state,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Aome  of  them  have  be«n  perpetrated  by  men  who  were  not  connected  with  any  organ- 
ization. 

QuesHon.  In  the  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  your  attention,  or  about  which  you 
have  received  information,  did  there  seem  to  be  a  discrimination  made  on  account  of 
color  or  political  opinion  in  the  infliction  of  punishments? 

Answti;  No,  sir ;  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  outrages  that  have  been 
committed  in  my  circuit  have  generally  proceeded  from  other  causes  than  political. 

Question.  Were  they  visited  generally  upon  the  colored  people? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  generally,  although  there  have  been  some  instances  where  white  people 
have  been  also  abused. 

Question »  Have  your  grand  juries  been  able,  as  a  general  thing,  to  find  out  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  outrages! 

Aiisxvcr,  No,  sir ;  in  most  cases  they  have  not,  from  the  fact  that  the  parties  have 
been  disguised  and  were  unknown.    There  have  been  some  indictments  found,  though. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  punished  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  have  been.  There  were  some  three  men.  I  don't  remember 
but  one  instance  where  persons  were  indicted  and  convicted  that  were  shown  to  have 
worn  disguises,  and  that  was  in  Tuscaloosa  County.  They  were  tried  and  punished 
in  that  instance. 

Question,  You  may  give  the  particulars  of  that  case  as  they  were  revealed  by  the 
evidence. 

Answer,  There  were  three  young  men — three  boys,  in  fact — who  were  not  connected, 
I  am  satisfied,  with  any  organization,  or  any  organized  body  at  all;  they  were  three 
young  men,  probably  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  They  t-ook  out  some 
colored  people;  and, in  fact, there  arc  two  indictments  pending  against  them  that 
have  not  been  tried.  Thej'  were  only  convicted  in  one  case.  They  beat  them,  and  they 
were  indicted  and  punished.  That  was  a  simple  assault,  and  I  imprisoned  them  for 
some  time ;  I  do  not  remember  how  long.  They  were  found  guilty  of  an  assault  and 
battery. 

Question.  Were  they  the  only  members  of  the  party  which  inflicted  this  whipping, 
or  the  only  ones  discovered  T 

Answer,  I  think  they  were  the  only  ones.  I  think  they  had  no  connection  with  any 
one  else ;  the  proof  did  not  show  that,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  were  not  connected 
with  any  one  else. 

Question,  This  was  in  Tuscaloosa  County  t 

Anstver.  Yes,  air. 

Question.  I  will  begin  with  the  counties  of  your  circuit  in  the  order  in  which  yon 
have  glTcn  them.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  Jefferson  County  as  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  laws,  peace,  and  quiet,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  as  law-abiding  there  as  any- 
where— probably  as  anywhere  in  the  State,  I  might  say.  I  speak  of  the  great  body 
of  the*people,  though  there  have  been  several  homicides  committed  in  the  county  by 
disguised  men,  and  there  have  been  several  p«»rson8  whipped  by  disguised  men. 

Question^  When  did  these  occurrences  take  place — within  what  period  of  time? 

Anstcer.  I  don^t  remember  the  dates ;  there  have  been  two  or  three  of  them  tried  be- 
fore me,  too.  There  have  been  about  as  many  in  my  county,  I  expect,  as  in  any  other 
in  the  circuit.  I  reckon  it  has  been  about  two  years  ago  that  the  first  homicide  that  I 
remember  to  have  been  committed  by  any  disguised  person  occurred. 

Question.  Is  Jefferson  County  connected  with  the  one  you  lived  in  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  about  two  years  ago  was  the  first  instance ;  I  Miink  it  has  been  about 
two  years  ago ;  I  mean  now  by  disguised  men. 

Question.  And  how  recent  the  last  report'^d  case  t 

Ansicer.  There  has  been  no  homicide  by  disguised  men,  I  think,  in  the  last  six  or 
eight  mouths,  that  I  recollect. 

Question.  Any  whippings  within  the  last  few  months  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  several  whippings  within  the  last  two  or  three 
mouths — within  less  time  than  that. 

Question.  By  disguised  men  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  said  to  have  been  by  disguised  men. 

Question.  About  how  many  homicides,  so  far  as  your  recollection  enables  you  to  count 
them  up,  have  occurred  in  Jefferson  County  within  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  I  mean 
homicides  where  disguised  men  were  the  perpetrators! 

Answer.  Let  me  count  thera  up.  I  remember  of  four.  In  one  case  the  indictment 
was  pending  against  the  parties.  There  had  been  an  indictment  found  in  one  of  the 
other  cases  to  which  I  referred.    The  parties  have  left  the  country. 

Question.  Were  the  victims  colored  men  in  all  these  cases  ! 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  in  those  I  have  reference  to. 
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Question.  So  far  as  your  information  goes,  what  was  tho  cause  which  promx)ted  those 
murders? 

Anaxcer.  Well,  sir,  it  was  said  to  he  prompted  hy  some  had  conduct  on  the  part  of 
these  colored  peoi)le.  Except  in  one  case,  I  have  never  heard  any  cause  assigned  for 
that. 

Question,  Prompted  hy  crimes  committed  t 

Auewtr.  Yes.  Well,  in  one  case  it  was  not.  One  of  the  cases  was  where  it  was 
asserted  that  the  negro  was  impudent,  or  had  been  impudent,  to  the  wife  of  tho  em- 
ployer; and  in  the  other  case,  it  was  said  that  they  had  waylaid  some  white  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  them.    Those  were  the  reports;  how  true,  I  cannot  say. 

Question.  Those  were  the  pretexts  for  the  infliction  of  these  outrages? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  visited  at  their  houses  in  all  these  cases  and  taken  out  and  shot 
or  hung? 

Aitsiver.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  visited  at  their  houses;  that  is,  some  of  them  were.  I 
am  not  sure  about  some.  Some  of  them  I  know  were.  The  proof  showed  that  some 
of  them  were  killed  at  their  houses,  or  taken  off  hut  a  short  distance  and  killed.  How 
many  did  I  state? 

Question.  Four  cases. 

Ansicer.  I  should  have  said  five.    I  remember  of  five. 

Question.  Five  homicides  within  a  period  of  two  years? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  thiuk  witbiu  that  period. 

Question.  So  far  as  your  information  goes,  the  parties  who  committed  these  murders 
varied  in  numbers  from  ten  to  twenty  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  so  far  as  the  persons  who  committed  those  munlers  are  con- 
cerned; I  would  not  say  that;  but  these  disguised  men  generally  go  in  crowds  of  from 
ten  to  twenty. 

Question,  I  am  assuming  that  they  all  participated  in  the  murders. 

Anstcer,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  learned.  In  one  of  these  homicides  there  were 
only  two  men,  and  one  of  the  parties  has  been  tried  and  acquitted.  The  other  has 
left  the  country — in  that  case.  In  the  other,  I  undei-stood  there  was  a  good  largo 
number  that  came  to  Mr.  McDory's  plantation.  These  things  are  always  exaggerated, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  anything  about  it.  They  will  tell  you  there  are 
forty  or  fifty,  when  on  real  count  there  are  only  ten  or  fifteen.  I  suppose  in  that  case 
there  were  not  more  than  ten  to  twenty;  so  one  of  the  witnesses  represented  to  me. 
In  the  other  case,  where  two  were  killed,  I  never  received  information  of  the  number 
engaged  in  it.  In  the  latter  case,  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  one  of 
the. parties  was  arrested  and  tried  before  me,  and  he  was  acquitted.  The  fact  is, 
I  had  him  before  me  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  there  was  no  testimony  on  which  he 
oonid  have  been  convicted.  I  would  saj'  that  in  one  of  these  cases  the  proof  showed 
that  there  were  only  two  persons ;  one  was  tried  and  the  other  has  left  the  country. 
In  the  other  case,  say  from  ten  to  twenty ;  that  is  about  my  information.  Where  the 
two  others  were  killed  on  the  same  night,  I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  num- 
bers. In  the  latter  case,  I  thiuk  tbero  were  some  three  or  four ;  three  or  four,  I  thiuk, 
were  indicted  for  it,  and  I  think  that  is  about  all  that  were  engaged  in  it. 

Question.  You  may  state  about  what  number  of  whippings  innicted  by  bands  of  men 
disguised  or  without  disguise  have  been  inflicted  in  your  county. 

Answer.  I  know  of  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  because  they  were  tried  before  me.  The 
county  was  sued  in  that  case.    That  makes  two  cases. 

Questian.  You  may  state  the  case  if  it  will  not  take  too  long.  Give  the  particulars 
of  it. 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  the  particulars  were  that  the  two  negroes  were  taken  out  by  a 
body  of  disguised  men,  consisting  of  six  or  eight,  and  very  severely  whipped,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony;  and,  under  our  statute,  the  county  was  sued,  but  there  was  a 
verdict  rendered  in  favor  of  the  county,  which  I  think  ought  not  to  have  been  done. 
I  think  there  ought  to  have  been  a  verdict  against  the  county.  But  the  testimony  of 
the  negro  was  discredited.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  such  laws;  those  kinds 
of  statutes  are  believed  not  to  be  strictly  just  and  right.  It  was  the  same  provision 
that  was  attempted  to  be  incorporated  in  vour  Ku-lUux  bill  in  Congress,  this  thing 
of  making  tho  county  liable  for  the  conuuct  of  bad  men;  and  it  is  very  ditficult  to 
have  that  law  enforced,  because  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  law,  as  it  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be  right  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Those  are  about  the 
only  facts  that  transpired ;  that  ho  was  taken  out  by  some  six  or  eight  persons,  and 
ho  and  his  wife  very  severely  whipped. 

Question.  What  was  tho  alleged  cause,  so  far  as  the  testimony  showed? 

Answ€i\  Well,  sir,  the  negro  stated — ho  was  sworn  before  mo  and  examined  as  a 
witness  upon  this  trial — he  stated  that  as  they  were  whipping  him  they  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  vote  the  radical  ticket.  That  is  the  only  information  I  have  in  regard  to 
the  case. 

Question.  Was  tho  case  tried  in  the  same  county  where  the  county  was  sued  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir;  tried  in  Jeflferson  County. 

Question.  Does  your  law  allow  a  change  of  venue  in  such  cases? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  no  application  for  a  change  of  venue. 

Question.  The  jurors  who  wore  trying  the  case  were  tax-pay ei*8  who  would  have  to 
contribute  their  ratable  share  in  making  up  the  amount  of  the  verdict? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  For  that  reason,  among  others,  is  not  the  statute  difficult  of  enforcement? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  one  difficult  to  enforce.  It  is  like  all  other  statutes 
that  do  not  meet  with  general  approval.  The  statute  is  regarded  as  a  very  obnoxious 
one,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  stated,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  that  statute 
enforced. 

Question.  That  remedy  is  provided  only  in  cases  where  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
outrages,  cannot  be  discovered,  is  it  not  ? 

Answa\  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  can  discover  them  within  six  months  the  county  cannot  be 
sued.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  induce  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  tax-payers  in 
searching  out  outrages. 

Question.  Do  you  say  the  principle  of  that  statute  is  condemned  by  good  citizens  ? 

Answei'.  I  think  it  is,  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  wrong  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  innocent. 

Question.  But  does  it  not  make  every  tax-payer  interested  in  discovering  and  bring- 
ing to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages,  thus  relieving  the  county? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  object,  no  doubt,  which  induced  the  passage  of  the 
law.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  who  these  disguised  men  are.  They  coniit  in 
disguise  and  they  are  oif  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  who  they 
are,  or  only  so  when  you  can  .ascertain  from  one  of  themselves. 

Question.  If  the  whole  community  were  alive  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  these 
outrages,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  I 

Answer.  If  the  whole  community  was  so,  no  doubt;  but  there  are  a  great  many  per- 
sons in  the  country  who  condenni  these*  outrages  as  much  as  anybotly,  but  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  their  business  to  hunt  down  the  oft'enders.  They  think  the  law  has  aj)point<'d 
men  whoso  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  who  they  are,  and  it  is  not  their  duty  to  go  out  in 
the  night-time  and  hunt  them  up. 

Question.  It  is  their  duty,  however,  to  serve  as  a  posse  at  any  time  when  required  ? 

Answa'.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  all  do  that,  and  go  at  any  time  if  the  sheriff  has  them 
summoned.    There  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  posse  yet. 

Question.  You  have  mentioned  one  case  of  whipi)ing  in  your  county.  How  many 
other  cases  occurred,  to  your  recollection  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say ;  severaL  I  reckon  I  have  heard  of  half  a  dozen,  but  there 
have  never  been  any  trials. 

Question.  1  will  not  ask  you  to  give  the  instances,  because  I  desire  to  examine  you 
upon  other  counties.  You  think  half  a  dozen  whippings  have  occurred  in  your  county 
within  the  last  tv.  o  years  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  within  less  time  than  that ;  several  of  them  have  occurred  in  the 
last  three  or  four  months. 

Question,  By  bands  of  men  in  disguise  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  by  person's  in  disguise.  As  to  the  number,  I  could  not  say,  for  I 
have  no  information,  but  I  will  say  by  persons  in  disguise. 

Question.  And  the  punishments  were  indicted  upon  colored  people  uniformly  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  understood  that  one  white  man  was  whipped  in  our  county 
not  very  long  ago — within  the  last  month — by  disguised  men ;  that  was  ths  first.  I 
was  on  the  circuit.     I  have  learned  that  since  I  came  home. 

Question.  Do  your  colored  people  vote  the  republican  ticket  generally  in  Jefferson 
County  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Wliat  were  the  white  man^s  politics  ? 

Answer.  1  don't  know  ;  he  is  just  a  stranger — just  came  in,  I  know,   I  do  not  sup- 

{)ose  anybody  knows  his  politics.  I  understood  ho  was  whii)ped  because  he  had  stated 
ic  did  not  believe  thero  was  a  virtuous  woman  in  the  world — a  virtuous  female;  that 
is  what  he  was  whipped  for,  no  doubt. 

QueJition.  Was  ho  a  northern  man  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  is  a  man  that  just  came  in.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 
I  just  heard  it  spoken  of. 

Question,  Has  any  person  been  punished  judicially,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends, 
for  any  of  these  whippings  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Answer.  In  my  county? 

Question,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  If  these  are  all  the  instances  that  occur  to  you  in  Jefferson  County,  I  will 
ask  the  same  question  in  relation  to  Tuscaloosa  County — in  relation  to  the  number  of 
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homicides  aud  the  uumber  of  whippings  inflicted  by  bodies  of  men  after  nigiit  in  dis- 
goifite. 
Anatcer.  Within  what  time? 

Question.  Witbiu  the  last  two  years  ;  I  will  not  go  further  back  than  that. 
Answer,  I  really  cannot  state  ;  my  attention  has  not  been  directed  to  that.    There 
have  been  several.    There  was  one  negro  killed  there  last  spring,  and  a  white  man 
killed  the  same  time.    They  went  out  Ku-Kluxing,  and  the  negro  had  informed  of  it, 
aud  the  negro  killed  the  white  man,  and  they  killed  the  negro,  both  the  same  night. 

Qnestion.  You  may  give  the  particulars  of  that. 

Answer.  That  was  last  spring.  Those  are  all  the  particulars.  It  is  not  known,  only 
the  young  man  that  was  killed  was  by  the  name  of  Sanmel. 

Question,  Was  he  one  of  the  band  or  party  that  went  to  inflict  the  punishment  on  the 
negro? 

An»wcr,  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  band  or  not ;  it  has  never 
been  shown  or  develoi)ed  yet,  as  to  how  many  were  in  company  with  him,  or  whether 
there  were  any  others  in  company.  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  others.  I  think  I  have 
understood  so.  I  suppose  there  were.  After  the  young  man  was  shot,  and  they  car- 
ried him  ofl'a  short  distance  from  the  house,  my  information  is  that  he  was  abandoned 
and  left  there  until  next  day,  and  no  information  has  yet  been  ascertained  as  to  who 
accompanied  him. 

Question.  Was  he  dead  next  day  when  discovered  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  lived  several  days. 

Question.  Did  ho  never  make  any  discovery  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  never  made  any  discovery. 

Question.  Died  with  his  secret  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  said  ho  never  made  any  discovery. 

Question.  Who  was  the  negro  slain ;  was  the  raid  made  upon  his  house? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  He  killed  this  young  man  in  defense  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  They  went  up  to  his  house,  I  suppose,  to  inflict  punishment  or 
drive  him  off.  He  shot  this  young  man,  and  he  died  of  hiB  wounds,  and  they  killed 
the  negro. 

Question.  How  long  after  was  the  negro  killed  ? 

Ansicer.  The  same  night — all  at  the  same  time ;  all  a  part  of  the  same  transaction. 
The  report  is,  that  this  man  was  living  —  I  think  his  name  was  Washington;  I  for- 
get his  name. 

Question,  The  colored  man  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  that  he  had  lived  in  adultery  with  a  white  woman  ;  that  he  had 
been  notified  that  ho  must  abandon  the  white  woman ;  that  they  went  out  to  inflict  the 
punishment,  and  the  difficulty  occurred  iu  which  the  white  man  and  the  negro  were 
shot. 

Question,  Have  any  of  the  party  concerned  in  the  killing  of  the  negro  ever  been 
indicted  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir; 'they  never  have  been  discovered.  ITiis  young  man  died  without 
disclosing. 

Question,  Was  he  a  young  man  respectably  connected  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  as  much  so  as  any  young  man,  I  think,  about  town.  I  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  but  he  was  very  respectably  connected. 

Question,  Did  he  live  in  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa  ? 

Aitswer,  Yes,  sir;  his  name  was  Samuel,  I  think. 

Question,  Samuel  what? 

Answer,  That  is  his  surname;  I  do  not  remember  his  Christian  name. 

Que^ion.  Was  it  supposed  that  the  party  was  organized  in  the  town  that  made  the 
attack  upon  the  negro? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject. 

Question,  Samuel  belonged  in  the  town  ? 

Anstcerj  Yes,  sir;  ho  was  connected  with  one  of  the  printing  offices  there;  he  was  a 
printer. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  case  of  homicide? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  there  were,  i)robably  within  twelve  months  or  less,  a  white  man  and 
a  negro  killed  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  I  believe  a  white  man — I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  believe  both  a  white  man  and  a  negro  were  killed  in  one  night  by  disguised 
men.  , 

Question,  State  the  circumstances. 

Answer.  That  is  all  I  can  state  about  it — that  a  body  of  disguised  men  were  seen  in 
the  neighborhood,  aud  that  these  two  persons  were  killed.  How  the  black  man  came 
to  be  killed  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Was  it  said  that  the  white  man  killed  was  one  of  the  assailants  of  the 
black  man? 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  remember  how  that  was.    I  think  there  have  been  some 
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indictments  abont  that;  I  am  not  sure.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  have  been 
bonio  parties  indicted,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Question,  This  occurred  within  twelve  months? 

Answei',  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State  any  other  case,  judge,  which  occurs  to  you  within  that  county. 

Answer,  At  one  time — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  within  two  years  or  not — there 
were  several  killed  there.  They  got  into  a  fight,  and  a  white  man  was  killed  and  three 
or  four  negroes  J  but  I  think  probably  that  has  been  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Question.  I  will  not  limit  you  strictly  to  two  years;  go  back  of  that.  As  long  as  we 
have  got  upon  Tuscaloosa  County,  you  might  as  well  take  its  general  history  since  the 
war. 

Answer,  Up  to  within  the  last  eighteen  months  there  were  a  good  many  homicides 
committed  there  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  several  homicides  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  disguised  men. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Was  Mr.  Crossland  killed  in  that  county? 
Answer,  Yes,  sir.  '  ♦ 

Question,  Was  he  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  that  county? 
Answer,  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  over  two  years  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Yon  may  state  the  particulars  of  his  case. 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  particulars,  except  that  he  was  waylaid  on  his 
way  to  the  legislature  and  killed — shot  and  killed.  He  was  on  his  way  to  town  with 
a  youth;  he  was  going  to  take  his  seat  in  the  legislature;  and  some  man  waylaid  and 
shot  him.    That  was  done  by  an  unknown  pevsen,  but  not  by  a  disguised  person. 

By  Mr.*  Buckley  : 

Question,  Was  the  young  man  killed  at  the  same  time  ? 
Answer,  No,  sir ;  the  young  man  was  shot,  I  understand. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Who  was  ho  ? 

Answer,  It  strikes  me  he  was  a  representative  from  Pickens  County,  but  I  would  not 
state  that,  for  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Some  man  from  Pickens  was  with  Crossland ;  I 
would  not  say  that  the  one  from  Pickens  was  a  representative. 

Question,  Was  Mr.  Crossland  a  colored  man? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  a  white  man. 

Question.  Were  both  of  them  republicans? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  In  reference  to  that  second  man,  I  do  not  wish  to  state  that  he  was 
a  representative,  because  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  You  know  about  that,  Mr. 
Buckley. 

Mr.  Buckley.  My  impression  is  it  was  Crossland's  son  that  he  was  traveling  with. 

The  Witness.  Crossland  was  shot  with  a  young  man  in  his  company,  who  was  not 
killed. 

Question.  Was  that  supposed  to  be  a  political  murder  ? 

Ans^cer.  That  of  Crossland  was  supposed  to  be. 

Question.  Has  the  murderer  of  Crossland  ever  been  discovered  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Then  there  was  a  young  man  killed  by  the  name  of  Miller.  That 
has  produced  a  good  deal  of  feeling  and  excitement  in  that  county,  from  what  cause  I 
do  not  know. 

Question,  Was  he  killed  by  a  band  of  disguised  men  ? 

Answer,  We  never  were  able  to  ascertain ;  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain, by  summoning  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury,  and  by  having  a  detective  in  the 
county  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  and  it  never  was  ascertained  by  whom  it  was 
done.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  in  disguise  or  not. 

Question,  Was  Miller  a  white  man  or  not  ? 

Answer,  A  White  man. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  What  were  his  politics  ? 

Anstcer,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  his  father^s  polities.  I  do  not  know  the  politics  of 
the  young  man.  His  father  is  a  republican.  It  was  said,  however,  that  his  murder  or 
killing  was  not  supi)osed  to  have  been  on  account  of  politics  at  all ;  that  it  did  not 
grow  out  of  politics. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Is  that  a  son  of  William  Miller? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  forget  his  first  name.  The  young  man  lived  in  Fayette,  but  was 
killed  in  Tuscaloosa,  just  across  the  line.    Every  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain 
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By  the  Chairman: 

QucstUm.  Was  he  killed  in  the  nicht-timef 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  it  was  said  to liave  been  a  little  after  dark.  He  was  down  at  a 
grocery,  and  some  men  rode  up  and  carried  him  off  and  killed  him.  It  was  not  thought 
to  have  been  political,  although  it  may  have  been. 

Queation.  Did  that  occur  in  Tuscaloosa  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Proceed  with  any  other  cases  that  occur  to  you. 

Answer.  There  were  several  other  homicides  committed  there,  some  colored  and  some 
white.  One  white  man  I  remember,  and  several  colored  persons — difficulties  growing 
out  of  the  killing  of  that  white  man — several  homicides.  It  was  kept  up  several  days. 
The  county  got  into  a  terrible  excitement,  growing  out  of  that  disorder. 

Question.  A  white  man  was  killed  in  the  hrst  instance  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  then  there  were  some  colored  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have 
betni  couuccted  with  it,  and  they  were  hunted  down  afterwards,  and  some  of  them 
killed. 

Question.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed  for  the  supposed  murder  of  the  white 
man  I 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  some  two  or  three  were  said  to  have  been  killed ;  they  were 
pursneil. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

QueMion,  Do  you  recollect  the  white  man's  name  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  his  first  name;  his  surname  was  Finley.  That  has  been 
over  two  years  ago. 

By  the  Chair>ian  : 

Question.  Have  you  finished  the  list  of  homicides  in  your  county,  so  far  as  you  are 
able  to  recollect  them  ? 

Answn'.  1  suppose  that  is  about  all.  There  have  been  some  whippings  in  the  county — 
some  whippings  of  negroes. 

Question,  Could  you  give  about  the  number  f 

Anstcer,  Well,  sir,  there  were  two  or  three  trials  had  before  me  at  the  last  term  of 
the  court  for  whipping  negroes ;  and  then  tHere  are  some  indictments  pending  there 
now,  said  to  be  for  that  offense.    I  could  not  state  what  number. 

Question,  Have  there  been  any  convictions  ? 

Anstcer,  No,  sir :  there  were  no  convictions  at  the  last  term. 

Question.  Did  tne  evidence  at  the  trial  show  that  the  whippings  were  inflicted  on 
the  negroes  by  bodies  of  disguised  men  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir ;  not  large  bodies ;  in  one  case  three  men — so  the  negro  swore.  In 
both  cases  the  number  was  stated  to  be  three. 

Question.  Were  they  taken  from  their  houses  and  whipped  t 

Anstcer,  As  I  have  stated,  he  was  caught  on  the  road,  or  probably  taken  from  his 
house ;  the  othep  was  at  his  house.  I  think  both  were  at  their  houses ;  I  am  not  sure. 
One,  I  know,  said  ho  was  at  his  house,  and,  I  think,  in  the  other  case ;  but  I  am  not 
£imiliar  with  the  facts  in  the  other  case. 

Question.  The  next  county  in  order  is  Fayette.    Is  Fayetteville  the  county-seat  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  may  give  the  committee  a  general  statement  in  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  Fayette  County  dince  the  war,  as  to  peace  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
Has  it  been  a  quiet,  orderly  county,  or  have  there  been  a  great  many  disturbances  f 

Anstcer,  Well,  sir,  there  have  been  a  good  many  disturbances  in  that  county,  but 
confined,  I  think,  to  a  few  men — to  a  few  bad  men. 

Question,  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  disturbances,  I  will  ask  you,  before 
going  into  particulars  f 

Anstcer,  Well,  sir,  there  have  been  several  homicides — several  colored  persons  killed. 

Question.  Any  whippings  1 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  some  whippings. 

Question.  Any  house-burning? 

Answer,  1  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  wore  any  house-burnings ;  1 
do  not  remember  of  any. 

Question.  Any  colored  schools  interfered  with  t 

Anstce)',  I  thmk  not,  sir. 

Question,  Any  churches  burned  f 

Anstcer.  No.  There  are  so  few  colored  people  in  that  county  that  there  would  not 
be  anything  like  a  colored  school. 

Question.  Were  the  victims  of  the  outrages  you  speak  of  in  that  county  generally 
colored  people  ? 

Answer*  Yes,  sir ;  those  I  have  reference  to  wore  colored  people.    I  do  not  know 
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that  there  have  been  any  outrages  committed  on  any  whites  in  that  connty.  I  do  not 
remember  of  any  now. 

Question.  You  may  give  the  particulars  of  any  of  the  homicides  that  have  occurred 
in  that  county^  as  far  as  you  are  informed. 

Answer,  Two  of  the  persons,  a  man  and  his  wife,  were  killed,  as  I  learned  from  an 
isTcstigation  had  before  me  at  the  last  term  of  court,  under  about  these  circum- 
stances :  They  had  been  arrested  on  some  charge,  a  charge  of  larceny  probably,  and 
were  on  their  way,  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  to  the  jail  in  Fayette  County,  or  to  the 
court-house,  and  while  on  the  way  they  were  met  and  taken  from  the  custody  of  the 
officer  and  killed,  about  four  miles  from  the  court-house. 

Question.  In  the  day-time  or  night  ? 

Anstcer.  In  the  day-time,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Bl.vir  : 

Question.  What  were  they  under  arrest  for  f 

Answer.  Either  for  larceny  or  for  an  assault  and  battery.  The  facts  were  about  these : 
The  white  uian  had  caught  the  negro  stealing  com,  aud  he  had  prepared  himself  with 
a  gUQ,  and,  I  think,  the  negro  had  prepared  also  ;  at  all  events,  the  negro  shot  at  the 
white  ujan,  and  he  was  arrested ;  but  whether  ho  was  taken  up  for  the  larceny  or  for  the 
assault  I  do  not  know  ;  but  ho  was  in  custody  at  the  time. 

By  the  Chairm^in  : 

Question.  How  large  was  the  party  that  rescued  these  prisoners  and  shot  them  ? 
Answer.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject,  sir.    I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard. 
Question.  Were  they  said  to  have  been  disguised  persons  f 
Answer.  I  think  so. 

Bv  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Did  you  say  it  was  a  man  and  his  wife  that  were  killed  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  said  to  bo  a^an  and  his  wife. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Were  they  both  shot  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  testimony  showed  that  the  woman  had  her  throat  cat; 
that  she  was  taken  ott"  a  short  distance  to  one  side,  and  that  when  she  was  found  she 
was  found  \Yith  her  throat  cut.  Tliat  was  elicited  at  the  investigation  had  at  the  last 
term  of  court.    Mr.  Minnis  was  present,  and  conducted  the  examination. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  What  was  the  woman  arrested  for  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know;  they  were  both  arrested,  and  being  brought  down  in  the 
custody  of  the  officer. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  W'hen  did  that  case  occur! 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  that  occurred  not  longer  than  twelve  months  ago ;  I  think  it  is 
about  twelve  mouths  ago;  it  may  have  been  eighteen. 

Question.  Have  the  murderers  ever  beeu  discovered? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Quention.  Did  the  evidence  show  that  the  sheriff  made  all  the  available  resistance  he 
could  ? 

Answer.  They  were  not  in  the  custody  of  the  sherifif;  they  were  in  the  custody  of 
other  ]>er8ons,  who  were  charged  bj^  the  justice  of  the  peace  with  couveying  them  to 
the  jail.    They  were  committed  to  the  jail  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Question.  Did  the  evidence  tend  to  show  that  there  was  any  complicity  between  the 
persons  who  were  guarding  the  prisoners  and  those  who  attacked  them  If 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  evidence  did  not  show  anything  of  that  kind. 

Question.  Mention  any  other  case  in  Fayette  County  that  occurs  to  you. 

Answer.  Well,  since  the  lust  spring  term  of  court,  there  have  beeu  two  colored  per- 
sons killetl,  two  womeni  That  wjis  not  done  by  disguised  men,  however.  The  parties 
are  said  to  have  been  known,  and  they  have  been  indicted  for  it,  and  have  left  the 
country. 

Question.  State  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  these  women. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  so.  One  of  them,  I  understood,  was  killed 
because  of  some  insolence,  and  was  followed  as  she  was  leaving  the  place.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  ever  heard  the  cause  of  the  killing  of  the  other.  I  know  they  were  both 
murdered,  aecorcling  to  the  evidence,  or  according  to  what  I  heard  of  it. 

Question.  This  occurred  since  the  last  spring  term  of  court,  you  say? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  indictments  have  been  found,  but  the  parties  have  fled  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question,  Did  the  evidence  show  how  many  were  concerned  ? 

Anmcer.  Only  one  or  two  were  concerned ;  it  was  not  by  disguised  men  at  all. 

Question.  Any  other  cases  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  any  other  case  of  killing.  I  have  heard  numerous  re- 
ports of-  whipping  by  disguised  men. 

Question.  You  may  proceed  to  relate  all  the  cases  that  occur  to  you. 

Answer.  Well,  sir^  I  cannot  do  that;  I  can  only  state  that  I  have  heard  of  a  number 
of  whippings  in  that  county  by  disguised  men. 

Question.  Were  the  victims  uniformly  colored  people  f 

Answer.  I  believe  they  were,  sir.    That  is  my  information. 

Question.  Were  they  visited  generally  at  night  t  Were  these  whippings  inflicted,  I 
mean,  after  night  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  generally. 

Question.  Have  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these  whippings  been  arrested,  to 
your  knowledge,  and  brought  to  justice  T 

Afiswer.  Some  have  been  indicted  and  arrested,  but  the  witnesses  have  disappeared 
from  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  How  did  they  disappear ;  do  you  know  f 

Ansicer.  No.  sir.  They  were  not  found  by  the  sheriff.  It  was  understood  when  the 
cases  were  called  that  they  had  gone  to  Mississippi. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  some  colored  persons  ou  Judge  Wilson's  place  were 
visited  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  some  I  had  reference  to. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  were  visited  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Cole  t 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  reference  to  those  also.    I  mentioned  them  all  together. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  cases  of  rape  on  his  plantation  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understood  that  some  parties  had  ravished  some  of  the  females 
on  Mr.  Cole's  plantation. 

Question.  Were  those  parties  disguised,  as  you  understood  ? 

Answer.  No;  I  think  that  some  of  these  parties  have  been  indicted.  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  they  were  indicted  at  the  last  spring  terra. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  they  whipped  or  run  off  the  colored  men,  and  then  com- 
mittedythe  rapef 

Answer.  I  cannot  state  about  that ;  I  know  it  was  said  that  the  women  were  rav- 
ished. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Colored  women  f 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  the  perpetrators  ever  been  discovered  f 

Answer.  There  were  indictments  found  against  some  of  them  at  the  last  term  of  the 
court. 

Question.  Have  they  been  arrested,  or  fled  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  have  fled  ;  I  have  understood  that  they  have,  some  oi 
them. 

Question.  If  no  further  instances  occur  to  you,  you  may  proceed  to  Sanford  County, 
and  state  all  the  homicides  or  whippings  that  have  occurred  there. 

Anstver.  Well,  sir,  there  has  been  one  homicide  committed  there  that  I  know  of,  since 
the  last  term  of  court ;  not  by  a  disguised  band. 

Question.  Give  the  particulars. 

Anstver.  It  was  a  very  deliberate  murder,  according  to  the  way  I  heard  of  it.  An 
effort  was  made  to  indict  him,  but  they  were  unable  to  get  the  witnesses  at  the  last 
grand  jury.    He  will  bo  indicted  at  the  next. 

Question.  That  was  not  by  a  combination  ? 

Anstver.  No,  sir;  it  had  no  connection  with  a  combination. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  homicides  committed  in  your  county  by  a  combination 
of  men  ? 

Answer.  I  only  know  of  one ;  and  if  mob  law  would  be  justifiable  in  any  instance,  it  was 
in  that.  That  was  where  a  man  had  ravished  and  killed  a  white  woman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  body  of  men  seized  him  and  shot  him.  He  killed  a  white  woman,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  ravished  her  and  killed  her,  and  then  a  body  of  disguised  men 
arrested  him  and  killed  him. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  have  heard  of  in  that  county  ? 

Anstcvr.  I  believe  it  is,  sir,  of  killing  by  disguised  men. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  of  whipping? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  heard  of  some  cases  of  whipping. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  particulars  of  any  of  the  cases  f 
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Answer.  No,  sir ;  most  generally  when  I  hold  a  court  I  make  inquiry  about  these  sub- 
jects, and  they  told  me  certain  persons  have  been  whipped  by  disguised  men ;  that  is 
about  <all  the  information  I  have  on  that  subject. 

Question,  About  how  many  cases  of  whipping,  according  to  your  information,  have 
occurred  in  Sanford  county  f 

Answer,  I  could  not  state  definitely ;  I  could  only  say  several. 

Question.  You  may  pass,  then,  to  Marion  County. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,' there  have  been  some  murders  committed  there  since  the  last  term 
of  court ;  not  by  disguised  men,  however.  There  are  no  disguised  men  in  that  county . 
There  may  be  individuals,  but  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  an  organization  in  that  county, 
I  am  certain.  There  were  two  murders  committed  smce  the  last  term  of  the  court.  Uuc 
of  the  parties  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

Question.  Any  whippings  by  disguised  men  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  it  is  as  qoiet  and  orderly  as  any  county  anywhere.  North  or  South. 

Question.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  condition  of  the  county  since  last  spring,  or 
of  the  county,  generally,  since  the  surrender  f 

Ansicer.  Generally,  sir ;  there  have  been  no  disorders  in  that  county,  except  occa- 
sional murders,  killings,  homicides.  There  was,  some  twelve  or  eighteen  mouths  ago,  a 
man  taken  out  of  jail  there  and  whipped. 

Questian.  A  white  man,  and  by  disguised  men  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  disguised,  so  the  jailer  stated,  but  they  had  no  connec- 
tion with  any  organized  body  of  disguised  men.  The  man  had  been  arrested  for  larceny 
and  put  in  jail,  and  those  from  whom  the  property  was  stolen  took  him  out  and 
whipi)ed  him,  and  he  left  the  country,  and  they  have  been  indicted  for  it. 

Question.  You  may  now  speak  of  Winston  county  in  the  same  connection  in  which 
you  have  spoken  of  the  previous  counties. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  there  have  been  no  whippings  or  murders  by  disguised  men  in  that 
county. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  No  organization  there  f 

Answer.  No ;  they  are  nearly  all  republicans  and  all  one  way ;  nearly  all  republican 
in  politics,  and  there  are  no  negroes  m  the  county;  they  are  nearly  all  of  one  class. 
There  is  no  organization  in  that  county. 

Question.  You  may  speak  of  the  last  county  you  named  in  your  circuit — Walker 
County. 

Answer.  Well,  there  have  been  no  homicides  in  that  county  within  the  la«t-two  or 
three  years  by  disguised  men.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  said  there  was  one 
negro  killed  there.  There  are  in  that  county  very  few  colored  people ;  there  have 
been  several  whippings  of  colored  i)eople  in  that  county? 

Question.  By  disguised  men? 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  Walker  County  f  * 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Within  what  time  t 

Ansicer.  Within  the  last  twelve  months. 

Question.  Have  the  perpetrators  been  discovered  f 

Ansicer.  Some  of  them  are  under  arrest  now  by  the  United  States  marshal,  and  under 
bond  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  court. 

[At  6.15  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  till  8.30  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  examina- 
tion of  Judge  Mudd  was  proceeded  with.] 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have  already  said  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  several  counties  of  your  judicial  circuit  f 

Answer.  Not,  unless  you  want  to  know  the  present  condition  of  things. 

Question.  1  will  come  to  that  presently ;  unless  there  be  something  that  has  occurred 
to  you  during  the  recess,  instances  of  murders,  of  whippings  ? 

Answer.  1  know  of  none  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned. 

Question.  I  call  your  attention  to  "An  act  for  the  suppression  of  secret  organizations 
of  men  disguising  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  committing  crimes  and  outrages," 
approved  December  26,  1868,  by  the  executive  of  Alabama ;  particularly  to  the  pream- 
ble of  that  act,  which  I  will  read : 

"Whereas  there  is  in  the  possession  of  this  general  assembly  ample  and  undoubted 
evidence  of  a  secret  organization,  in  many  parts  of  this  State,  of  men  who,  under  the 
cover  of  masks  and  other  grotesque  disguises,  armed  with  knives,  revolvers,  and  other 
deadly  weapons,  do  issue  &om  the  places  of  their  rendezvous,  in  bands  of  creator  or 
less  number,  on  foot  or  mounted  on  horses,  in  like  manner  disguised,  generally  in  the 
late  hours  of  the  night,  to  commit  violence  and  outrages  upon  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  robbing  and  murdering  them  on  the  highway,  and  entering  their 
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bouses,  tearing  thorn  from  tbeir  homes  and  the  embrarce  of  their  families,  and,  \vith 
violent  threats  and  insults,  inflicting  on  them  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment; and  whereas  this  organization  has  become  a  wide-spread  and  alarming  evil  in 
this  commonwealth,  disturbing  the  public  peace,  ruining  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  in  many  places  overriding  the  civil  authorities,  defying  all  law  and 
justice,  or  evading  detection  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  with  their  hideous  cos- 
tumes: Therefore,  bo  it  enacted,"  &o. 

I  desire  to  inquire  6f  you  how  far  the  facts  thus  grouped  together  in  this  preamble 
have  been  verified  by  your  own  experience  and  information  throughout  your  judicial 
circuit  and  other  parts  of  the  State  up  to  the  time  this  act  was  approved. 

Answer.  My  answers  already  given  cover  the  principal  portion  of  this.    I  think  this 

Sreamble  uses  a  little  stronger  language  than  I  would  be  disposed  to  use  if  I  were 
rawing  up  one  myself. 

Question.  Predicated,  I  mean,  on  the  state  of  facts  at  the  time  that  preamble  was 
drawn  and  adopted,  (26th  December,  1868,)  how  far  would  you  modify  it«  recitals  as 
to  the  condition  of  society  at  that  time  f 

Ansicer.  In  my  own  circuit,  in  the  greater  portionof  my  own  circuit  I  should  modify 
it  considerably,  especially  in  regard  to  ** overriding  the  civil  authorities,  defying  all 
law  and  justice,  or  evading  detection  by  the  darkness" — well,  I  do  not  know,  putting 
it  in  the  alternative.  The  principal  modification  I  would  make  to  that  preamble 
would  be,  that  this  would  bo  confined  to  comparatively  a  few  persons.  I  would 
modify  this  x)rcamble  in  that  respect. 

By  Mr  Buckley  : 

Question.  At  the  time  that  that  law  was  passed  did  not  these  troubles  exist  to  a  greater 
extent  in  North  Alabama,  and  not  so  much  in  your  circuit  t 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  at  the  time  this  law  was  passed,  in  my  own  circuit  I  do  not  think 
this  organization  existed  at  all,  except  in  the  county  of  Tuscaloosa.  I  say  not  at  all: 
perhaps  that  would  be  going  a  little  too  far.  If  this  preamble  was  confined  to  a  small 
portion,  was  modified  so  as  to  apply  to  a  small  portion,  of  the  citizens,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  adopt  it;  but  it  should  not  apply  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Now,  in 
Tuscaloosa  County,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  was  the  most  disor- 
derly, perhaps,  in  my  circuit,  these  disorders  were  confined  to  comparatively  very  few 
persons. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  same  persons  committed  all  the  dififereut 
outrages  ? 

Answci'.  Not  the  same  persons.  The  same  outrages  were  not  committed  in  all 
instances  by  the  same  persons,  but  wherever  they  were  committed  they  were  com- 
mitted by  a  very  few  persons  comparatively. 

Question.  Were  they  not  sometimes  committed  in  different  parts  of  the  same  county, 
at  about  the  same  time,  indicating  that  the  organization  was  larger  than  it  would  ap- 
pear to  bo  in  one  particular  locality  f 

Answer.  No;  I  think  not;  not  about  the  same  time.  ... 

Question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  then,  Wiis  the  extent  of  the  organization  in  Tusca- 
loosa County  when  it  was  largest  f 

Answer.  I  have  no  fixed  opinion  about  that.    You  mean  as  to  numbers? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  have  no  idea  on  that  subject;  I  could  not  form  any  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  it  not  large  enough,  judge,  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  intimidation 
among  the  better  class  of  citizens?  Were  not  a  great  many  good  citizens  compelled, 
through  fear,  to  keep  quiet  and  to  make  no  effort  to  put  down  these  things,  through 
fear  of  personal  violence  themselves  ? 

Answn'.  Put  that  question  again. 

Question.  Was  not  the  number  sufficiently  great  to  cause  a  great  many  good  citizens 
to  shrink  from  attempting  to  put  down  this  lawlessness,  through  fear  of  x)ersonal 
violence  ?  « 

Antiver.  I  think  it  probable  that  it  did  have  that  effect  upon  a  good  many  persons.  In 
other  words,  I  think  the  combination  was  too  strong  for  public  opinion  to  have  free 
action  ;  or  it'  it  could  have  had  free  action,  it  did  not  nave  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  this  combination,  whether  it  was  great  or  small,  commit  the  outrages 
that  arc  described  in  this  preamble  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  them. 

Question.  What  outrages  enumerated  in  this  preamble  would  you  omit  ? 

An8W(r.  I  would  omit  that  of  robbery.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  was  robbed 
by  them.    There  were  men  that  were  killed  and  whipped  by  them. 
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Qucstian,  Were  the  citizens  peaceable  and  law-abiding  that  were  on  traced  f 

Answer.  As  far  as  I  know  they  were,  although  they  were  generally  cnarged  with 
some  offense. 

Question.  Charged  by  this  gang  of  marauders  f 

Answer.  That  was  the  excuse  given  for  it.    There  was  generally  an  excuse  given. 

Question.  By  whom? 

Answer.  By  the  persons  who  committed  the  offenses.  , 

Question.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  time  they  were  inflicting  the  violence,  whatever  it  was 
they  would  render  some  excuse  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  idea. 

Question.  Did  they  murder  upon  the  highway  t 

Ans^cer.  Murders  were  committed  on  the  highway  by  unknown  persons  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Question.  Did  these  disguised  men  enter  houses  of  people  at  night  f 

Answer.  It  was  so  said. 

Question.  Did  they  tear  the  parents  or  sons,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  their  homes 
and  families,  and  with  violent  threats  and  insults  inflict  on  them  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  as  to  what  they  said  to  them.  I  only  know  that  they 
whipped  them — that  it  was  reported  that  they  whipped  them.  What  language  of 
insult  they  used  toward  them  I  never  heard. 

Question.  Did  these  afiaii's  greatly  disturb  the  public  peace  f 

Answer.  In  some  localities,  I  think  they  did. 

Question.  Have  thej'  not  in  a  great  majoritj^  of  cases  defeated  all  law  and  justice  f 

Answer.  Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

Question.  Were  these  bands  of  men  generally  disguised  f 

Answer.  Yes ;  generally  so. 

Question.  And  mounted  on  horseback  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  armed  generally  f 

Answer.  Generally  armed  with  pistols,  is  ray  information. 

Question.  Did  they  seem  to  act  in  concert,  and  have  a  leader! 

Answer.  Yes ;  that  was  my  understanding. 

Question.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  their  horses  were  disguised  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  So  as  to  completely  baffle  all  attempts  to  detect  them  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  wish  to  learn  from  you,  judge,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  purposes  which  the^e 
bands  of  men  seem  to  have  had  in  view  in  the  infliction  of  these  punishments.  Did 
they  seek  to  drive  from  the  country  objectionable  persons  ? 

Answet\  I  think  not.  I  think  that  in  the  larger  portion  of  my  circuit  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  vigilance  committee. 

Question.  Did  they  seek  to  punish  negroes  suspected  of  theft  or  other  crimes  ? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  that  was  principally  the  excuse  given  for  these  outrages. 

Question.  Did  they  seek  to  influence  negroes  in  voting,  or  abstaining  from  voting? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  In  my  own  county,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

Question.  Did  you  over  hear  that  imputed  to  them  ? 

Ansicer.  Not  in  my  county. 

Question,  In  any  other  part  of  your  circuit  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  in  my  circuit.  I  have  heard  it  imputed  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  it  said  of  this  organization  that  they  sought  to  promote 
the  success  of  a  particular  party  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that  said. 

Question.  That  they  sought  to  obtain  the  political  control  of  the  State,  and  offices  of 
the  State,  and  local  offices  t 

Ansivcr.  I  have  heard  that  said  by  members  of  the  republican  party  and  denied  by 
members  of  the  democratic  party.  It  is  charged  by  the  one  party  and  denied  by  the 
other. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Were  these  bands  supposed  to  be  composed  of  a  respectable  portion  of  the 
community  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  the  portion  of  the  community  that  are  not  respectable  have  sufficient 
regard  for  good  order  in  society,  and  the  maintenance  of  law,  that  they  would,  of  their 
own  accord,  take  it  into  their  own  heads  to  punish  the  offenders  against  the  law — men 
guilty  of  larceny,  &c.  f 

Answer.  Would  bad  men  do  it  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 
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Ansicer.  They  have  done  it,  and  would  do  it  again. 

Question.  Bad  men  take  it  up  of  their  own  accord  to  punish  offenders  against  the 
law? 

Aimcir,  Yes ;  I  know  that  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  judge  from  this :  in  my  own  county, 
at  one  time  last  spring,  they  held  a  public  meeting  there,  and  all  the  respectable 
citizens  denounced  this  thing,  and  for  some  time  there  were  no  demonstrations,  no  acts 
of  violence  perpetrated ;  but  it  has  recently,  within  the  last  month  or  so,  I  understand, 
been  renewed. 

Question.  Why  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  bad  men  do  it  for  the  pur- 
jjose  of  enforcing  the  law! 

An»icer.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law?  I  do  not  say  they  do  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  law. 

Question.  That  is  the  question  I  put  to  you.  You  say  they  are  composed  of  bad  men; 
that  their  object  is  not  political ;  but  that  they  do  it  under  the  pretense  of  punishing 
men  who  had  committed  offenses,  larcenies,  &c. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Now,  I  ask  whether  the  bad  men  of  the  community  have  sufficient  interest 
in  sustaining  the  law  to  do  these  things  for  the  sake  of  punishing  men  who  are  violat- 
ing the  law  f 

Answer.  They  do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  law.  They  do  it  to  break 
the  law,  and  know  they  do  it. 

Question.  What  motive  have  bad  men  in  org^anizing  themselves  into  these  bands  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  men  that  are  committing  larcenies,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  it  for  that  i)urpose.  I  say  that  is  the  avowed 
purpose  when  they  commit  these  offenses. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  pui*po8o? 

Answer.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  • 

Question.  What  do  you  think  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  itf 

Answer.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  there  is  a  feeling  of  personal  hostility  to  the 
negro;  that  is  one  purpose;  and  in  some  portions  of  ray  circuit  they  will  not  let  a  ne- 
gro live;  that  is,  it  is  a  white  population,  and  they  do  not  want  to  come  in  contact 
w'ith  the  negro.  They  want  to  ctdtivate  the  lands  themselves,  and  they  want  to  have 
au  exclusively  white  societv,  so  far  as  possible. 

Question.  It  is  enmity  to  tlie  negro,  in  your  opinion? 

Answer.  Yes,  sirj  it  is  a  feeling  against  the  negro.  I  would  not  say  it  was  a  feeling 
of  enmity,  but  it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  dislike — a  recoiling  from  contact  with 
the  negro  in  those  localities. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  Does  that  explain  the  existence  of  bands  in  counties  like  this,  where  they 
are  very  anxious  to  retain  the  negro  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  explain  those  acts  of  violence  in  this  county,  or  Greene 
County,  because  here  they  desire  to  retain  their  labor.  I  btise  my  opinion  upon  this  fact : 
In  one  of  the  precin6ts  of  my  county,  all  the  people  of  which  voted  the  republican 
ticket  for  President,  I  ascertained  a  short  time  ago,  to  my  astonishment,  that  the  Kn- 
Klux  had  formed  an  organization  there,  consisting  entirely  of  boys  and  young  men 
whose  parents,  I  know,  would  bo  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  I  would  be;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  the  organization  there  on  the  theory  I  suggested.  There  have  been  no 
black  men  in  that  county,  except  a  few,  introduced,  and  they  have  been  made  to  leave  it. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  Have  the  outrages  been  confined  to  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  they  have,  because  I  do  not  know  how  those  upon  whom  they 
inflicted  punishment  voted;  I  do  not  know  how  they  voted. 

Question.  Has  it  ever  been  charged  that  any  of  those  who  belong  to  those  organiza- 
tions were  republicans? 

Answer.  Only  in  case  of  the  man  who  sued  the  county.  He  stated  that  ho  was 
whipped  because  he  voted  the  radical  ticket. 

Question,  1  meant  to  ask,  has  it  ever  been  charged  that  the  men  who  belonged  to  this 
organization  were,  any  of  them,  republicans? 

Answer,  No;  I  think  ft  is  generally  understood  that  the  republican  whites,  as  well  as 
the  republican  blacks,  are  opposed  to  it.    I  think  that  is  the  underst^^nding. 

By  the  Chairmav: 

Question,  Have  the  colored  men  generally  been  the  victims  of  these  outrages? 

Answer,  Generally. 

Question.  How  do  you  account  for  the  existence  of  these  combinations  in  counties 
where  the  negro  population  is  large,  and  where  it  is  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  ;  what  is  your  theory  for  the  existence  of  these  combinations  there  ? 

Anstcer,  That  would  bring  up  a  question  about  which  I  have  studied  a  good  deal. 
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and  about  which  I  have  not  becu  able  to  give  an  answer  satisfactory  to  myself.  It 
may  have  been  instituted,  possibly,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  labor  in  localities 
like  this.  It  would  bo  found  difficult,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so 
either — found  difficult  to  control  the  labor  according  to  law,  and  it  was  intended,  I 
think,  at  the  time,  to  excite  something  of  a  teiTor  over  the  laboring  population,  so  aa 
to  compel  them  to  do  by  fear  what  they  were  unable  to  make  them  do  by  law,  as  there 
was  no  law  provided  for  it.  For  instance,  the  violation  of  a  contract  on  the  part  of 
a  freedman  with  his  employer  could  not  be  enforced  through  the  courts,  because  noth- 
ing could  be  recovered  for  the  violation  of  that  contract ;  and  I  have  heard  gen- 
tlemen say,  who  lived  in  this  section,  that  that  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
-—the  original  reason  for  the  organization.    How  true  it  is  I  cannot  say. 

Question.  If  that  theory  be  true,  would  it  not  necessarily  implicate  the  employers  or 
planters  as  having  been  also  members  of  that  organization,  or  as  having  encouraged 
its  formation  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  it  would  seem  that  these  reasons  would  imply  that  it  must  have  been 
done  with  the  knowledge  originally  of  the  employer,  or  his  consent. 

Question.  Because  it  would  oe  wholly  in  their  interest? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  planters  to  pre- 
vent the  blacks  from  emigrating — from  leaving  the  State  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  heard  anything  on  that  subject,  for  the  reason  that 
where  I  live  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us  in  any  way.  We  have  a  large 
white  population  there. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  In  regard  to  those  contry  ts,  does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  when  a 
colored  man  violates  his  contract  he  does  it  through  the  instigation  of  some  white 
man  who-  wishes  to  secure  his  labor  1 

Anstcer.  1  think  that  is  to  some  extent  true. 

Question,  Especially  true  in  localities  where  labor  is  scarce  ? 

Ansivci'.  Yes.  I  say  I  think  it  is  very  often  the  interference  by  one  white  man  with 
the  freedmen  upon  another's  plantation  that  pi'oduces  these  violations  of  contracts. 
I  think  that  is  the  cause,  sir.    For  that  reason  we  have  a  statute  which  prohibits  it. 

Question.  In  instances  of  that  kind  recoveries  may  be  made  f 

Anstcer.  Yes ;  we  have  a  statute  which  prohibits  that,  and  makes  it  an  indictable 
offense. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qucstian.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  best  information  you  have  upon  the  subject, 
that  these  combinations  of  men  are  formed  and  exist  in  the  counties  in  which  their 
operations  are  carried  on,  or  that  they  come  from  a  distance  f 

Anstcer.  Well,  upon  that  suWect  I  have  no  settled  opinion.  I  think  that  the  organi- 
zation exists,  or  did  exist,  at  all  events,  in  four  of  the  counties  of  my  circuit,  peninps 
five  of  them  ;  four,  certainly  ;  whether  the  outrages  are  perpetrated  by  those  who  live 
in  the  county  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Question.  If  the  outrages  of  a  particular  county — say  Tuscaloosa — are  committed  by 
a  band  of  men  from  an  adjoining  county,  it  would  socra  to  imply  necessarily,  would  it 
not,  that  this  organization  extended  into  the  adjoining  county,  and  that  there  was  a 
secret  understanding  between  what  would  appear  to  be  two  distinct  bands  of  men  1 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  be  true  that  this  Klan  in  Tuscaloosa  County  can  call  in  to  ita 
assistance  a  Klan  in  Greene  County,  wo  would  naturally  conclude  that  they  existed 
together — that  they  had  an  understanding  with  each  other. 

Question.  So  far  as  you  have  investigated  in  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred,  does 
it  appear  in  any  of  the  instances  that  the  band  of  men  who  had  committed  a  particu- 
lar outrage  have  been  traced  beyond  the  county  line  f 

Anstcer.  Not  in  my  cii*cuit,  except  in  one  instance.  In  one  instance  it  was  believed 
that  the  outrage  was  committed  by  a  body  of  disguised  men  coming  from  another 
county.  In  the  other  instance  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 
X)erpetrated  bj^  parties  living  in  the  county. 

Question.  Was  the  locality  ever  fixed,  the  rendez\*ous,  whence  this  body  of  men 
originated  or  came,  and  where  they  returned  f  "" 

Answa:  In  onetof  the  cases  in  my  county  it  was  said  that  they  came  up  from  Tus- 
caloosa, or  Bibb  County,  and  returned  in  the  same  direction. 

Question.  Where,  Judge,  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  finding  out  who  these  disguised 
men  are  f  If  the  community  were  wide  awake  and  made  an  earnest  and  determine*! 
efibrt  to  bring  these  men  to  justice,  where  is  the  practical  difficulty  in  discovenng  who 
these  marauders  are  ? 

Anstcer.  I  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  will  not  swear  to  the 
truth  when  they  are  called  before  the  Juries  of  the  country. 
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Qitesiian.  But  if  fresh  pursuit  were  made  right  on  the  trail  of  the  retreating 
marauders,  could  they  not  he  tracked  to  their  den  or  to  their  homes  ? 

Answer,  If  immediate  pursuit  was  made,  if  the  officers  of  the  law  knew  that  they 
were  coming;  into  a  particular  locality,  they  might  make  immediate  pursuit  and  detect 
them,  but  thoy  generally,  as  I  understand,  throw  off  their  disguises  upon  returning, 
and  scatter  and  go  to  tlieir  homes.  If  it  was  known  that  a  party  of  disguised  men 
were  coming  into  this  town  to-night,  and  the  officer  could  be  apprised  of  that,  he  could 
follow  and  detect  each  one ;  hut  if  they  were  not  known,  they  could  scatter  and  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

Question.  If  in  other  communities,  where  horse-stealing  is  common,  a  horse-thief  may 
be  successfully  followed  a  hundred  miles  and  overtaken,  the  horse  recovered,  and  tbe 
thief  secured,  why  could  not  these  marauders  be  followed,  and  some  of  them  captui*ed 
and  brought  to  Justice  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  that  could  not  be  done,  if  the  projjer  steps 
were  taken  by  the  officers  to  do  it,  provided  they  could  get  truthful  information  on 
that  subject ;  but  if  you  were  to  follow  a  hand  of  these  men  who  were  determined  they 
would  not  be  detected,  and  were  to  find  one  who  had  seen  them  pass,  if  he  belonged 
to  the  Klau,  ho  would  tell  you  ho  had  not  seen  them  pass.  Every  man  feels  an  interest 
in  arresting  a  horse-thief,  and  therefore  discloses  everything  to  aid  in  his  pursuit ;  but 
in  regard  to  this  Ku-Klux  organization,  you  follow  on,  and  you  come  to  a  certain  point 
hi  your  investigations,  and  there  you  cross  a  man,  and  his  interest  is  to  tell  you  a  false- 
hood about  it,  and  tbe  result  is  you  would  not  be  able  to  pursue  him.  But  I  think  tbat 
the  main  reason  why  they  cannot  be  detected  is  that  when  they  are  called  before  juries 
they  will  not  disclose  the  fact. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  The  witnesses  t 
Answer,  Witnesses. 

By  the  Chairm^in  : 

Question,  Will  not,  because  of  fear,  or  because  of  complicity  f 

Anstcer.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  think  that  I  could  ii  I  wero  a  member  of  the  grand 
jury.  I  think  that  I  could  call  upon  men  who,  if  they  would  tell  the  truth,  could  tell 
who  these  bodies  are. 

Question.  If  it  be  true  that  men  who  live  on  the  highway,  and  see  these  people  pass, 
will  not  disclose  the  fact,  or  disclose  their  names — and  thus  justice  is  thwarted — is  it 
not  evidence  that  this  body  of  men,  though  apparently  not  more  than  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty,  have  an  extensive  body  of  friends  and  sympathizers  who  cover  up  their  misdeeds, 
and  refuse  to  disclose  the  evidence f 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  a  general  fear  prevailing  in  the  commu- 
nities in  which  these  Klans  exist.  For  fear  of  x>i'ivate  injuries,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  there  is  no  disposition  generally  on  the  pai-t  of  the  people  to  disclose  voluutarily 
what  they  know  upon  that  subject.  The  best  man,  I  think,  m  the  country  would  not 
be  disposed  to  do  it  through  fear  of  personal  violence,  or  fear  for  their  property,  from 
the  hands  of  some  of  these  men. 

Question.  Then,  is  it  not  true  that  justice  and  law  are  overridden  by  these  bands  of 
lawless  men  in  the  community  where  they  exist  and  flourish  f 

Answer.  It  is  overridden  iu  that  way  that  you  cannot  ascertain  the  facts  by  judicial 
investigation  through  the  courts  of  the  country,  nor  would  you  be  able  to  do  it  in  any 
way  1  know  of,  unless  you  can  make  witnesses  who  are  sworn  tell  the  truth. 

Question,  Then  the  law  is  virtually  paralyzed  in  attempting  to  reach  these  men  ? 

Anstcer,  It  is  from  the  fact  tbat  they  will  not  disclose;  not  from  any  want  or  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  officera  of  the  law  to  enforce,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  wit- 
nesses who  testify  will  not  disclose  the  truth. 

Question,  It  results,  then,  that  the  witnesses  who  do  know  and  refuse  to  testify,  ab- 
stain either  because  of  complicity  or  because  of  terrorism,  does  it  not  f 

Answer.  Ton  are  as  capable  ol  answering  that  question  as  I  am.  I  con  only  state 
the  fact. 

Qnestion,  1  am  asking  your  opinion. 

Anstcer.  If  you  want  my  opinion  of  it,  yes ;  I  would  say  they  were  either  influenced 
by  fear  or  something  else,  certainly ;  that  would  be  my  opinion. 

Question.  If  the  great  body  of  society  set  their  faces  against  these  crimes,  and  were 
anxious  to  bring  uiese  men  to  justice,  it  could  not  be  oUierwise  but  that,  with  their 
Argus  eyes,  these  men  would  be  discovered  f 

Anstcer.  I  think  so.  I  think  they  would  be  discovered.  I  think,  in  other  words,  if 
they  were  to  use  the  same  diligence  to  discover  the  men  who  perpetrated  these  out- 
rages that  they  would  to  discover  a  man  who  stole  a  horse,  a  great  many  of  them 
might  bo  detected. 

Question.  Precisely.  And  now,  to  recur  to  the  condition  of  things  before  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  when  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor  escaped  from  one  of  the  border  slave 
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States  into  the  North,  did  not  the  owner,  in  a  mi^jority  of  cases,  succeed  in  tracking  his 
slave  clear  up  to  the  British  Possessions,  to  Canada,  and  succeed  in  recovering  and 
bringing  him  back  f 

Answer.  1  only  know  that  as  a  matter  of  history,  not  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  I 
have  never  had  any  such  thing  from  my  section  of  the  country. 

Question,  Is  thatyour  information,  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  his  way, 
his  own  self-interest  was  sufficient  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  recover  possession  of  his  slave  f 

Ans^cer.  In  many  cases ;  but  I  cannot  answer  as  to  the  majority.  I  would  say  in 
many  cases  such  is  the  fact. 

Question.  Would  not  the  practical  difficulty  of  following  his  slave  into  a  community 
hostile  to  slavery  be  infinitely  greater  than  in  tracking  these  marauders  to  their  dens  or 
homes  1 

Ansxccr,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be,  because  a  man,  when  ho  traced  his  slave, 
especially  until  he  reached  the  free  States,  would  have  the  assistance  of  all  persons  in 
the  slave-holding  States ;  but  when  he  got  into  the  free  States,  whilst  he  might  find 
many  persons  disposed  to  cover  and  hide  out,  and  throw  him  off  the  track,  ho  would 
also  find  many  disposed  to  put  him  on  the  right  track,  and  keep  him  oii  the  right  track, 
and  hence  he  would  be  enabled  to  prosecute  his  i)ursuit  pretty  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully, although  a  large  majority  might  be  opposed  to  his  recapturing  the  slave. 

Question.  Precisely.  Now,  if  the  officers  of  justice  were  earnestly  determined  in  pur- 
suing these  disguised  men  who  had  taken  the  life  of  a  colored  man,  would  there  not  be 
sufficient — ought  there  not  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  gocd  men  in  the  community  to 
help  him  on  his  way  and  enable  him  to  overtake  them  f 

Answa\  Yes,  there  certainly  ought  to  be  enough  good  men.  I  think  a)l  good  men 
ought  to  leud  their  assistance  to  detect  these  men  and  brin:;  them  to  punishment. 

Question.  And  you  think  the  proportion  of  good  men  is  actually  in  the  majority  in 
these  counties? 

Answer.  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  have  no  complicity  with  them  at  all; 
but  these  men  do  not  feel  that  it  is  any  of  their  business  to  expose  their  persons  and 
property  to  the  violence  of  these  parties.  They  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  to 
do  these  things ;  that  is  the  way  they  reason  about  thesb  things. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  offering  of  rewards  would  have  any  tendency  to  discover 
them  f 

Answer.  None  at  all,  ey/5Bpt  in  some  few  instances  it  might. 

Question.  Where  a  negro  has  been  murdered,  have  you  ever  known,  in  your  judicial 
experience,  any  case  of  a  reward  being  offered  by  the  citizens  for  the  discovery  of  the 
sjurderers? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Such  rewaidfl  are  commonly  enough  offered,  either  by  the  governor  or 
citizens,  where  prominent  white  men  hjive  been  murdered,  are  they  nott 

Answer.  Yes;  and  the  governor  baa  oflered  rewards  tor  the  murder  of  colored  men,  I 
think ;  I  am  not  sore  on  this  subject. 

Question.  Is  it  common  to  offer  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  murderers  of  white 
men  ? 

Answer.  Only  by  the  relatives,  aside  from  the  governor.  It  is  very  rarely  you  ever  find 
any  of  our  community  offering  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  even  a  murderer,  unless  it  is 
a  reward  ofiered  by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  Sometimes  it  is  otherwise,  but 
very  seldom. 

Question.  But  if  these  outrages  come  to  be  in  a  community  a  great  and  crying  evil, 
bringing  odium  upon  the  whole  community,  and  the  good  men  of  that  community  are 
desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  outrages,  would  they  not,  should  they  not,  combine 
in  offering  rewards  to  discover  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  these  unlawful  enterprises! 

Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ought  or  not.  1  think  the  governor  ought 
to  do  what  the  constitution  authoiizes  him  to  do,  offer  a  reward;  and  I  think  every 
man,  without  any  reward,  should  lend  his  assistance  to  the  arrest  of  these  parties,  if  it 
can  be  done ;  and  if  rewards  would  be  available,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
people ;  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Question.  Have  you  known  of  any  organization  of  any  vigilance  committee,  or  any 
anti-Ku-Klux  order,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  these  outrages  f 

Ansicer.  Any  counter-organization  T 

Question.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  of  any.    I  do  not  know  of  any  counter-organizations. 

Question.  Would  not  a  counter-organization  of  good  men,  in  your  opinion,  be  suc- 
cessful in  putting  this  thing  down  t 

Ansicer.  I  think  there  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  put  it  down  than  a  healthy 
state  of  public  opinion ;  the  denunciation  of  it  upon  all  occasions  and  at  all  times ; 
that  is  a  thing  I  always  urge  upon  the  people  in  my  charges  to  the  grand  jury. 

Question.  Does  not  that  stale  of  healthful  feeling  exist  ui>on  the  part  of  a  great 
mcgority  of  the  communitv  f 
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Ansicer.  It  does  cow,  and  these  outrages  are  ceasing  ]  tbey  are  not  nearly  so  frequent 
as  formerly. 

Question.  How  long  has  that  healthy  state  of  feeling  existed  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  becoming  a  great  deal  better  for  the  last  two  years,  and  in 
Bome  localities  these  outrages  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Question.  Do  you  think  tlicre  was  an  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  in  the  community  ? 

Ansu-ei'.  At  one  time  I  think  there  was. 

Question.  Countenancing  these  outrages  f  • 

Answer.  Not  so  much  countenancing  these  outrages  as  opposition  to  legislation,  to  the 
congressional  legislation,  the  reconstruction  legislation. 

Question.  What  connection  had  that  with  this  organization,  or  the  outrages  which 
they  prohibited  T 

Answer.  It  ought  not  to  have  had  any ;  still  it  did  have  some ;  at  least  there  was  a 
bitterness  of  feeling  aroused  against  the  negro  on  account  of  hie  having  been  emanci- 
pated, and  on  account  of  the  reconstruction  measures,  which  placed  Ynia  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  white  man. 

Question.  Then  you  think  these  outrages  w6re  perpetrated  upon  the  negro  at  the 
time  because  of  his  emancipation  and  the  legislation  in  his  favor  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  had  its  influence. 

Question.  Was  ho  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  that  legislation  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  and  with  good,  sensible  men  it  had  no  influence;  but  with  these 
bad  men,  and  those  guilty  of  these  outrages,  it  did  have  its  influence. 

Question.  How  was  this  legislation  to  be  counteracted — by  violence  upon  the  negro  f 

Anstcer.  It  was  more  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  than  in  any  other  spirit ;  because  it  ought 
to  have  been  known,  although  our  people  were  a  long  time  in  finding  it  out,  and  sensi- 
ble men  did  know,  that  it  was  a  thing  which  could  not  be  counteracted  at  all ;  but  a 
great  many  people  did  not  believe  that. 

Question,  From  the  first,  was  it  not  evident  to  all  men  that  the  colored  people,  as  a 
general  thing,  in  casting  their  votes,  would  vote  with  the  republican  party  t 

Anstcer,  It  ought  to  have  been,  because  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  vote 
that  way. 

Question,  Where  they' had  an  opportunity  to  vote,  the  great  majority  did  vote  that 
way? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Questian.  Did  that  not  create  irrit-ation  in  the  opposite  party  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  did,  to  some  extent. 

Question,  Do  you  not  think  the  punishments  of  the  negroes  arose,  to  some  extent, 
from  that  feeling  in  the  opposite  party  t 

Ansipcr,  I  scarcely  know  now  to  answer  that  question,  for  the  reason  that  in  my  own 
county,  and  in  that  section  of  the  State  with  which  I  am  the  most  familiar,  there  were 
no  acts  of  violence  used  towards  colored  men.  Now,  outside  of  Tuscaloosa  County  there 
is  Jefferson  County  contains  more  negroes  than  any  other  county ;  and  I  know  that 
in  that  county  there  was  no  intimidation  attempted ;  and  I  think  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  were  but  six  democratic  votes  cast  by  the  colored  people  in  the  election  of 
1868.  I  know  of  no  attempts  at  or  use  of  violence  or  intimidation  ;  but  I  know  strong 
efforts  were  made  by  persuasion  to  induce  some  of  these  men  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  but  it  failed  except  in  four  or  five  cases. 

Question,  You  speak  of  1868 1 

Answa',  Yes,  sir ;  and  my  own  county. 

Questian,  Referring  to  other  portions  of  your  circuit,  where  the  white  population 
greatly  preponderate,  did  the  mere  fact  that  the  negro  was  emancipated,  and  was  put 
Dv  the  law  upon  an  equality  with  them  in  civil  and  ]X)litical  rights,  tend  to  excite  the 
strongest  prejudices  upon  the  part  of  the  whites — ^particulaly  the  poor  whites — against 
the  negro — I  mean  because  of  his  equality  before  the  law  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  excited  a  feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  negro. 

Question,  Do  you  not  think  that  in  those  counties  much  of  this  violence  was  attribu- 
table to  that  fact — to  that  condition  of  things  1 

Anstcer,  It  may,  or  it  may  not.     I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  heard  that  in  any  of  the  counties  in  your  circuit,  or  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  State,  a  fund  was  ever  raised  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  these  secret  organizations  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  have  heard  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

Question.  Is  it  supposed  that  those  reckless  men  who  engage  in  those  enterprises  own 
the  capital  employed  in  them,  the  horses,  saddles,  bridles,  <&c.  f 

Answer,  Well,  I  think  that  some  of  them  who  I  believe  belong  to  this  organization 
are  not  able  to  own  a  horse  or  bridle  either :  but  some  of  them  are. 

Question..  Would  not  that  seem  to  imply,  tnen,  that  men  of  property  are  cognizant  of 
these  enterprises,  and  willing  to  lend  a  hand  in  them  f 

Answer.  Unless  they  got  the  horses  surreptitiously  in  some  way,  it  wouM.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  get  the  horses,  because  they  disguise  them.    If  these  men  who  do  not 
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own  horses  obtained  tbem  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owners  of  the  horses,  it  woidd 
certainly  implicate  them  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Yon  seem  to  think  there  are  but  a  small  proportion  or  number  in  each 
county  that  belong  to  these  organizations.  I  wish  to  ask  you  upon  what  you  base 
that  conclusion  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  base  that  opinion  upon  what  I  generally  hear  said  by  the  citi- 
zens. I  hear  very  few  men  speak  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  hear  almost  a  general  con- 
demnation of  it.  Whether  these  men  are  sincere  in  their  condemnation  I  cannot  say; 
I  have  only  to  judge  from  their  expression.  * 

Question,  Have  you  ever  heard  it  reported  that  the  parties  tbat  go  out  committing 
oifenscs  are  mere  committees  that  are  directed  by  the  organization  to  do  these  things, 
and  not  the  organized  body  itself? 

Anstver,  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  heard  anything  upon  that  subject.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  operate  ;  the  most  that  I  have  ever  seen  upon  that  subject  is  by  reading  the 
North  CaroliDa  report  made  to  Congre&s.  I  have  never  heard  anything  in  this  part 
myself  on  that  subject  here,  as  to  how  it  is  done. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question,  Have  yonr  courts  ever  been  interrupted  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
any  of  the  counties  in  your  circuit  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  they  have  never  been  interrupted.  There  was  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption last  spring  at  the  Fayette  court. 

Question.  Of  what  nature  was  that  interruption  t    Please  state  it  to  the  committee. 

Anstcer.  Well,  sir,  as  the  court  was  in  session  last  spring,  two  men  in  disguise  rode 
through  the  streets,  and  as  they  rode  through  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  hal- 
looiug,  so  much  so  tbat  I  called  on  the  sheriif  to  go  below  and  arrest  the  parties,  and 
the  reply  was  that  he  was  unable  to  arrest  them.  He  said  he  would  be  resisted ;  and 
then  I  remarked  that  if  order  could  not  be  restored,  if  the  court  had  to  bo  interrupted 
I  would  close  the  court  and  adjourn  it ;  and  I  did  so,  and  discharged  the  petty  jury,  and 
promptly  called  up  the  grand  jury  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  them ;  but  the  noise 
soon  ceased,  and  as  I  learned  that  it  was  only  two  persons  who  had  passed  through,  I, 
revoked  the  order  and  made  the  petty  jury  take  their  seats  agaiu^  and  proceeded  with 
the  case  on  trial.  No,  I  believe  1  called  up  the  grand  jury  first,  and  as  I  was  talking 
to  them  and  about  discharging  them,  I  ascertained  the  fact  that  there  were  but  two 
persons ;  and  the  noise  having  ceased,  I  caused  the  grand  jury  to  return  to  their  room 
to  proceed  with  their  investigation,  and  recalled  the  petty  jury  and  ])ut  them  back  in 
the  box,  and  went  on  without  further  inteiTuption.  ITiat  was  about  the  fact  in  regard 
to  it.  I  should  not  have  discharged  them  so  promptly,  or  if  I  had  not  had  some  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  general  demonstration  of  the  Klan  that  night. 
It  wa«  said  in  my  presence  in  the  morning  that  the  Ku-Klux  were  to  make  a  demon- 
stration that  night  in  force,  and  when  these  two  rode  through,  I  saw  thorn  from  where 
I  was  sitting,  through  the  court-house  window,  a  hundred  yards  oft';  I  supposed  they 
were  merely  the  advance  of  a  large  body,  but  it  turned  out  that  there  were  no  others 
engaged.    1  attached  very  little  importcince  to  it  alter  1  ascertained  the  fact. 

Question,  Do  you  know  what  the  object  of  that  demonstration  was  to  be  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  knc»w  anything  more  than  to  show  off,  as  they  have  done  once  or 
twice  before  at  Fayette. 

Question.  While  you  were  holding  court  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  but  on  the  previous  occasions,  after  night,  when  court  was  not  in 
session.    The  first  demonstration  was  about  two  or  three  yeara  ago. 

Question.  Do  you  chink  this  proposed  demonstration  had  any  connection  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  your  court,  to  bring  to  bear  any  influence? 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  the  demonstration  two  J'ears  a^o  was  to  have  an  influence 
upon  the  court  and  upon  the  grand  jury  which  was  then  sitting.  It  was  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  I  had  charged  the  grand  jury. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Question.  The  act  of  December,  1868  ? 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  iff  was  the  spring  of  1869.  I  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
grand  jury  to  this  law^,  and  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  enforcing  it,  and  that 
night,  Monday  night,  they  appeared  in  force. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  About  how  many  ? 

Answer.  Some  said  sixty  or  fifty ;  biit  there  were  not  more  than  twenty.  They  were 
counted  by  a  reliable  man,  and  I  was  told  afterward  that  there  were  twenty  to  twenty-five 
that  night.  That  was  evidently  intended,  I  think,  to  operate  both  upon  the  court  and 
the  grand  jury ;  but  so  far  irom  its  having  the  efl'ect  intended,  it  had  just  the  contrary 
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effect,  because  it  made  the  grand  jury  much  more  vigilant  than  they  probably  would 
otherwise  have  been^  and  it  nad  no  influence  on  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Queaiian,  What  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  second  demonstration  ? 

An»wet\  I  said  '^one  or  two."  They  merely  rode  into  town,  and  rode  through,  and 
rode  out  of  town.  And  then  the  demonstration,  also,  that  1  spoke  of,  last  spring — 
those  are  the  only  times  they  have  appeared  there  during  court,  although  nearly  every 
court  1  have  heki  there  reports  would  be  circulated  that  they  were  to  appear  some  time 
during  court ;  but  thev  did  not  appear. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  their  riding  while  you  have  been  in  the  county  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  out  on  frequent  ride^  in  Fayette  County;  that  is 
the  report ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  a  party  of  disguised  men  came  into  Fayette,  and 
went  in  the  court-house  and  held  a  convention  there  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
county  officers,  and  that  disguised  men  and  citizens  went  together  into  the  court  house 
and  attended  that  convention  ? 

Answer.  That  was  developed  upon  the  trial  held  there  during  the  last  term  of  court. 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  the  facts  to  the  committee  f 

Answer.  It  was  proved  ou  the  trial — the  same  case  which  was  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  that  circumstance — that,  I  think,  last  February  a  bmly  of  disguised  men 
came  in  the  evening  and  held  a  convintion,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  the  court- 
house, or  noiuinated  the  candidates.  That  was  the  way  it  was  developed  on  the  trial. 
But  I  understood  one  of  the  men  who  was  in  that  meeting  to  say,  ai'ter  that,  speak- 
ing to  me  about  it,  that  they  did  not  hold  their  meeting  in  disguise ;  that  their  dis- 
guises were  all  taken  off;  but  that  they  came  into  town  in  disguise,  there  is  no 
question. 

Question.  Is  there  any  question  that  they  went  into  the  court-house  in  disguise  f 

Anstcei'.  I  think  the  evidence  showed  that  they  went  into  the  court-house  in 
disguise.    I  think  that  was  the  meeting  at  which  the  nominations  were  made. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  that  a  democratic  convention  f 

Ansicer.  Well,  sir,  they  nominated  a  democrat  for  the  office  of  superintendent,  if  it 
was  at  that  meeting;  I  am  not  sure  that  that  was  the  meeting  when  they  nominated 
him,  but  I  incline  to  think  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  witnesses  against  parties  committing  these 
outrages  have  ever  been  driven  otf  or  injured  in  any  way  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  only  know  that  they  are  gone.  I  only  know  that  the  subpoenas 
were  i^eturned  executed,  but  the  witnesses  did  not  appear  in  court,  and  it  was  said  that 
they  had  left  the  State. 

Question.  How  do  you  account  for  their  leaving  ? 

Aiisirer.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  they  had  said  they  were  afraid  to  testify. 

Question.  Have  you  reason  to  believe,  judge,  that  it  is  true? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  myself  that  the  negroes— it  was  generally  upon  negro 
testimony — and  I  believe  that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  and  testify.  I  allude  particu- 
larly to  Fayette  County  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  occurred  in  any  other  county;  in 
Fayette  County'  that  occurred,  and  the  men  against  whom  they  testified  were  very  bad 
men,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  afraid  to  api)ear  and  testily;  they  feared  some 
personal  violence  afterward;  at  least  that  is  my  information,  and  I  think  it  is  true. 

Question.  That  same  fear,  I  understood  you  to  say,  operated  on  memberaof  the  grand 
jury  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  did  on  members  of  the  grand  jury. 

Question.  There  is  a  reluctance  to  disclose  all  they  know,  is  there  not,  in  the  grand 
jury  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  i?.  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  grand 
jury  to  disclose  anything  they  may  know,  or  in  finding  bills,  if  they  have  the  evidence. 
The  difiiculty  is  to  get  the  testimony.  The  witnesses  either  leave  the  State  before  the 
grand  jury  sits,  or  else  they  cannot  be  found  when  the  court  is  in  session.  I  believe 
that  the  grand  juries  in  any  county,  if  they  could  get  the  evidence,  would  tiud  the 
bills.    I  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  contrary. 

Question.  I  have  noticed  that  in  reporting  the  outrages  in  the  different  counties  you 
have  reported  but  few  in  counties  where  the  population  was  almost  exclusively  wliite, 
but  in  other  counties,  where  the  colored  population  increases  in  numbers,  the  outrages 
increase.  Do  you  account  for  these  additional  outrages  from  the  fact  that  the  colored 
people  are  there  and  both  races  are  together  f  Jn  Jeflerson  and  Tuscaloosa,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  more  outrages  have  taken  place  than  in  any  other  counties. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  not — not  in  proportion  to  the  color,  ce-t^inly.    I  think  there 
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are,  or  have  been,  more  outrages  in  Fayette  than  any  other  county,  in  proportion  to  the 
colored  population.  In  Tuscaloosa,  at  one  time,  as  I  have  stated,  there  were  a  good 
many  outrages  committed,  which  I  have  enumerated  heretofore;  and  in  Walker 
County  there  have  been  a  few  outrages,  but  there  are  very  few  colored  people  in  Walker 
County.  There  have  been  a  few  by  disguised  men,  but  only  a  few  instances,  in  Walker 
County.  I  can  only  account  for  iiyuries  on  the  colored  people  in  Walker  and  Fayette 
upon  the  principle  that  they  do  not  want  the  negro  to  remain  there.  They  want  an 
exclusively  white  population,  because  their  political  power  amounts  to  nothing.  I  do 
not  suppose  they  over  vote  twenty-five.  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  fifty  or  sixty 
black  voters  in  Walker  County.  There  may  be  in  Fayette  County  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. In  Sanford  there  are  a  good  many.  I  have  heard  of  very  few  outrages  in  San- 
ford,  though,  by  disguised  men.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  Walker,  Sanford,  and  Fayette 
Counties,  and,  I  may  say,  in  my  own  county,  any  outrages  which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted on  the  colored  population  there  have  not  grown  out  of  any  political  feelings — 
that  is,  no  disposition  to  prevent  them  from  voting  through  violence ;  it  is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  right  of  voting ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  other  sections  of 
the  State. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  Tuscaloosa  in  that  respect  ? 

An8xve}\  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  in  Tuscaloosa.  It  is  de- 
nied that  these  outrages  are  perpetrated  from  any  such  cause. 

Question,  From  the  returns  in  the  different  elections,  would  you  think  it  had  any 
political  significance  ? 

Anstccr.  Well,  sir,  my  opinion  is  that  if  the  negro  was  left  to  vote  just  as  he  wanted 
to  vote  he  would  vote  the  republican  ticket ;  or  nine-tenths  of  them  would  do  so.  But, 
then,  I  think  many  of  them  are  controlled,  jierhaps,  by  the  advice  and  persuasion  of 
the  persons  with  whom  they  live,  and  not  by  any  fear  of  violence  or  by  intimidation. 

Question^  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  after  these  outrages  occun-ed  there  in  Tuscaloosa 
County,  the  colored  population  of  the  county  were  very  much  depressed,  disheartened, 
and  intimidated? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  had  reason  to  feel  very  insecure  f 

Answer.  Yes ;  because  there  were  several  killed  there,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  against  them  at  one  time. 

Question.  They  had  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  danger  for  their  personal  safety  ? 

Amicer.  I  do  not  know  that  the  mass  had  reason  to  fear ;  but  the  prominent  ones 
among  them  had  some  reason  to  fear  violence. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  colored  representatives  in  the  legislature  being  mur- 
dered, have  you  not — not,  perhaps,  in  your  immediate  section  of  the  State? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  have.  Perhaps  I  may  have  heard  it.  I  don't 
remember  now  whether  I  have  heard  of  any  colored  member  being  murdered  or  not. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  Judge  Charlton's  murder,  have  you  not  f 

Answe7\  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  not  heard  that  attributed  to  political  causes  ? 

Anstcer,  No,  sir.  My  information  is  that  that  grew  out  of  a  private  feud.  That  is 
my  information  on  that  subject.  I  know  there  was  a  private  feud ;  at  least  I  have 
very  good  evidence  that  there  was  a  j^rivate  feud  existing  between  Charlton  and  some 
other  persons  in  the  county.    It  was  a  jirivate  feud  originating  in  politics. 

Question,  Do  yon  know  that  he  had  made  efforts,  as  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  to  put 
down  this  organization  f 

Answer,  No,  sir.  That  is  so  far  out,  and  there  is  so  little  intercourse  with  my  section, 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  anything  of  the  sort. 

Question.  1  recall  the  interruption  in  your  court  last  spring  at  Fayetteville,  the  rid- 
ing into  town  of  men  in  disguise,  and  the  noise  and  tumult  created.  Will  you  define 
the  character  of  that  tumult ;  was  it  applause  in  welcoming  these  two  men  and  the 
shouts  of  the  people  f 

Answer.  Well,  it  was  just  a  shouting  and  hallooing  that  would  proceed  from  a  parcel 
of  men  who  had  seen  something  unnatural  or  unusual  passing  through  the  streets.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening,  and  they  rode  through.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  drink- 
ing, and  they  rode  through  in  a  fancy  red  disguise.  As  they  rode  in  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  noise,  so  much  so  as  to  inten*upt  the  court  very  materially. 

QueMion.  Did  the  tumult  seem  to  be  applause  or  alarm  ? 

Answer.  I  waa  not  near  enough  to  see  that.  It  was  just  shouting  and  hallooing.  I 
was  in  the  court-house,  and  this  occurred  some  hundred  yards  off.  I  could  not  see  the 
persons  at  all  who  were  making  the  noise.  It  waa  a  good  deal  such  a  shout  as  occurred 
when  the  Federal  sjldiers  came  in  there  at  the  last  term  of  court.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  approval,  or  what.  Now,  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ku-Klux  at  Fay- 
ette was,  no  doubt,  as  I  have  akeady  said,  intended  to  intimidate  both  the  court  and 
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the  grand  jary  from  the  enforcement  of  this  law;  but  it  had  so  little  effect  that  it  was 
never  attempted  afterwards. 

Question.  If  these  organizations  have  their  friends  and  abettors  and  sympathizers, 
is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  these  friends  may  find  their  way,  unknown  to  you,  upon 
the  grand  and  petty  juries  of  your  courts  ? 

Answer,  O,  if  the  organization  exists,  I  have  very  little  donbt  of  that.  If  it  exists 
to  the  extent  that  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  it  has  existed,  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  I  have  had  both  grand  and  petty  juries  tp  consist  of  them  in  part. 

Question,  Do  you  employ  any  tests  or  means  by  which  to  weed  them  out,  if  they  are 
there  ? 

Ansxccr,  No,  sir ;  we  provide  no  other  tests  than  those  provided  by  law. 

Question.  That  is,  simply  their  general  qualifications  and  the  oath  which  they  take  f 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Qitesiion.  Have  you  ever  known  a  verdict  of  a  jury  that  you  thought  was  influenced 
by  men  who  belong  to  the  Klan  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  I  have  known  juries  in  these  things,  as  well  as 
many  others,  to  find  verdicts  that  I  thought  were  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  con- 
trary to  the  charge  of  the  court.  I  could  not  say  that  I  believed  that  the  verdict  of 
any  jury  was  controlled  by  men  belonging  to  that  organization  being  on  the  jury. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Judge,  you  spoke  of  a  combination  of  persons  in  a  certain  precinct  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  which  was  unanimously  republican,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  or  keep- 
ing negroes  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  f 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir ;  I  stated  this  as  a  reason  why  I  did  not  think  that  in  my  countv 
this  organization  was  a  political  organization.  Iii  one  precinct  in  my  county,  which 
was  unanimously  republican  in  the  last  presidential  election,  I  have  been  informed 
that  an  organization  of  disguised  men,  Ku-Klux  organization,  in  other  words,  existed, 
and  that  its  object  was  to  keep  that  precinct  exclusively  white ;  that  colored  men  were 
not  allowed  to  live  in  it.  That  is  my  information  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  was  the  case  when  I  heard  of  it.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
I  do  not  know ;  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is. 

Question.  Y'ou  spoke  of  this  organization  as  consisting  of  young  men  of  that  particu- 
lar precinct  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Whose  fathers  were  much  opposed  to  it  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  oppose  anything  of  the  kind  if  it  was  known  to  them. 

Question.  For  that  reason  you  think  this  Ku-Klux  organization  is  without  any  polit- 
ical significance  in  your  part  of  the  country  f 

Anstccr.  In  that  portion  of  my  State  it  is  so  ;  in  that  portion  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  so  through  that  section  of  the  country. 

Question.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  Winston  County  ? 

Answer.  There  are  no  Ku-Klux  in  Winston.    I  never  heard  of  any. 

Question,  But  are  not  the  people  there  opposed  to  the  intrusion  of  negroes  among 
them? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  entire  body  of  people,  irrespective  of  party  affiliation  ? 

Answer.  There  way  bo  some  parts  of  the  county  where  they  have  got  good  land,  and 
I  think  there  are  some  few,  would  like  to  have  them  ;  but  I  think  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  Winston  County  would  be  averse  to  having  negroes  settle  in  the  county. 

Question.  It  has  been  given  in  testimony  before  the  committee  that  in  that  county 
of  Winston,  which  was  largely  republican,  and  voted  largely  for  General  Grant  in  the 
presidental  election,  they  prevented  negroes  from  voting  in  the  county,  and  would  not 
let  them  vote  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  there  to  vote ;  if  there  are,  I  never  saw  any 
of  them,  and  I  have  been  going  there  two  or  three  years.  There  may  be  a  few,  but 
not  a  dozen  in  the  county.  There  may  be  more.  I  hardly  think  there  are  twenty 
negro  voters  in  the .  county.  I  wish  I  had  the  census  here  to  ascertain.  I  would  as 
soon  as  think  that  if  one  attempted  to  vote  there  they  would  be  as  apt  to  keep  him 
from  voting  there  as  anywhere  else. 

Question.  This  feeling  in  the  mountain  counties,  especially  of  Alabama,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  party  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  think  it  is  more  personal  than  it  is  pollticifl. 

f^esiion.  That  they  are  averse  to  having  the  negro  among  them,  or  having  any  po- 
litical equality  with  him  f  ' 

Answer.  They  are  nearly  all  in  favor  of  colonizing  them— a  system  of  colonization. 
They  do  not  want  them  among  them. 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

QuesUon.  I  see  by  the  census  of  1866,  taken  under  State  authority,  that  they  had  14 
males  in  Winston  County. 
Ansicer.  I  think  there  could  not  be  many.    Half  of  them  are  not  probably  voters. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Queaiian,  Do  yon  know  the  party  affiliations  of  any  of  these  white  people  of  whom 
you  have  spoken,  who  committed  outrages  on  negroes  in  your  circuit? 

Ans^cer.  If  I  were  certain  as  to  the  men,  I  could  speak  pretty  certainly  as  to  their  party 
affiliations ;  but  as  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  men,  of  course  I  cannot  speak  certainly 
on  that  subject. 

Questian.  From  your  testimony  it  will  appear  that  the  class  of  persons  by  whom  these 
outrages  are  committed  are  generally  men  without  property,  and  of  little  standing  in 
the  community  ? 

An»tcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Question.  Do  not  these  persons  generally,  wherever  they  are  found  in  this  State, 
whether  in  the  large  negro  counties  or  in  the  mountain  counties,  entertain  and  hold  the 
same  opinions  as  the  mouutain  men  generally  on  that  subject  of  negro  equality  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  class  of  men,  wherever  found,  entertain  pretty  much  the  same 
oi)inions,  whether  it  is  in  one  locality  or  the  other. 

Question,  In  speaking  of  the  planters  who  live  in  the  large  negro  counties,  where 
there  are  a  great  number  of  negroes,  these  men  of  whom  you  have  spoken  as  desirous 
of  retaining  the  negro  in  their  midst  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  services,  are  dis- 
tinct, as  a  class,  from  the  others ;  and  the  poor  white  people,  some  of  whom  live  in 
these  counties,  hold  the  opinions  of  the  poor  class  of  whites  in  the  mountain  counties  T 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  scarcely  any  county  in  the  State  where  there  is  not  the 
landholder,  who  was  formerly  a  large  slaveholder,  and  who  desires  to  retain  this 
labor  m  the  country  to  cultivate  the  land  ;  and  these  poorer  classes,  who  never  owned 
slaves  or  had  much  property,  and  who  would  much  prefer  to  have  the  negro  out  of  the 
country. 

Question.  As  a  general  thing,  old  slaveholders  treat  the  negroes  kindly  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  scarcely  ever  heard  an  instance  to  the  contrary  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  far  more  kind  to  them  than  those  who  never  owned 
them. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Is  not  that  very  natural  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  very  natural,  and  I  think  the  negro  would  be  very  much  dis- 
posed to  reside  with  his  old  owner  as  before,  and  would  do  so  in  many  cases  if  permitted 
to  do  so,  but  many  men  are  operating  upon  them.  Where  labor  is  scarce  they  are  try- 
ing to  entice  negroes  from  one  place  to  another,  and  that  produces  difficulties. 

By  Mr.  BLAm : 

Question.  In  all  these  cases  which  you  have  enumerated,  which  have  occurred  in  the 
several  counties  of  your  district,  is  there  a  single  one  of  them,  that  you  remember,  in 
which  a  political  cause  was  assigned  for  any  outrage  upon  the  negroes  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  none  in  which  tliat  was  assigned  as  the  cause.  They  have  ffenerallv 
assigned  some  other  cause  in  all  the  cases  I  have  reference  to,  except  the  one  m  which 
the  county  was  sued.  The  testimony  of  the  negro  was  that  they  asked  him,  as  they 
-were  whim)ing  him,  whether  he  had  not  voted  the  radical  ticket ;  that  is  the  only  case 
in  which  I  have  ever  heard  that  political  considerations  were  the  cause  of  the  out- 
rages. 

QtiestUm.  In  the  other  cases  some  crime  or  theft,  or  something  of  that  sort,  was 
alleged  against  the  negro  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  some  crime  or  something  else  that  had  no  connection  with  politics. 
Sometimes  it  was  impudence,  sometimes  threats,  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes 
another. 

Question.  In  those  cases  in  which  indictments  have  been  found,  did  the  evidence  show 
that  the  parties  inflicting  this  punishment  had  any  political  cause  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  none  except  the  one  I  referred  to.  I  have  never  tried  any  case 
"where  any  injury  has  beeu^  inflicted  upon  a  colored  man  by  a  white  man  where  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  it  was  caused  by  his  political  opinions. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  any  outrages  conmiitted  against  negroes  by  an  organization 
in  that  precinct  of  Jefferson  County,  where  you  said  there  was  an  organization  to  pie- 
vent  them  from  coming  among  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  that  one  negro  was  whipped  in  that  precinct. 

Question.   Was  he  driven  out  t 

jintnver,  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was.  I  think  he  left  that  neighborhood  and  went 
into  another ;  I  know  he  is  in  another  now.    I  think  he  left  there. 
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Question.  Was  that  the  object  of  whipping  him  ? 

Annoer.  No,  sir ;  the  object  aUeged  for  whipping  him  was  that  he  had  been  stealing 
cotton. 

Questian,  Is  that  one  of  the  cases  of  whipping  to  which  you  alluded  in  your  direct  tes- 
timony t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  one  of  the  cases  of  outrage  by  whipping  in  Jefferson 
County,  but  I  do  not  think  that  these  persons,  to  whom  I  nave  reference,  whipped 
him.  I  think  he  was  whipped  by  a  different  person,  because  the  cotton  was  stolen  in 
Walker  County.  The  negro  was  tried  before  me  for  stealing  the  cotton,  and  was  ac- 
quitted upon  some  technicality,  I  forget  what  exactly.  The  only  way  I  know  he  was 
whipped  was,  the  old  man  who  had  raised  him,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  him  after 
he  was  indicted,  urged  that  he  had  already  been  tried  by  the  Ku-Klux  and  whipped, 
and  that  was  enough,  and  he  ought  to  be  let  off. 

By  Mr.  Rick  : 

Question,  Was  that  the  defense — that  he  had  been  put  in  jeopardy  oncef 
Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  but  the  old  man  had  a  great  sympathy  for  him.    There  was  a  vari- 
ance between  the  proof  and  the  indictment,  and  that  saved  him.    Another  man  stole 
the  cotton. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Has  there  been  a  great  deal  of  theft  and  depredation  upon  cotton  and  stock, 
and  corruption  generaUy  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  in  my  section.  There  is  said  to  be  a  good  deal  in  this  country, 
where  there  are  so  many  negroes,  but  in  my  section  there  are  comparatively  so  few 
negroes  that  there  is  very  litue  of  the  kind ;  not  more  so  than  before  the  war. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  some  white  men  who  were  whipped — one  in  particular,  who 
was  whipped  because  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  virtuous  woman  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Answer.  That  was  what  was  said. 

Question.  Were  there  other  cases  of  violence  and  outrage  perpetrated  upon  white  men 
in  your  circuit  which  have  come  before  you  for  adjudication  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  nas  been  any  trial  before  me  for  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  white  persons  by  disguised  men.  There  may  have  been  some  outrages  of 
that  kind,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover  who  the  parties  were  who  commit- 
ted the  outrages.  I  believe  that  the  outrages  upon  white  men  have  been  principaJly 
confined  to  my  own  county. 

Question.  Wbat  was  the  aUeged  cause? 

Anstcer.  Some  crime ;  something ;  I  don^t  know  what. 

Question,  No  politics  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  that  was  not  the  avowed  object.  What  the  real 
object  was  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Question.  Was  that  alleged  in  any  case  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  in  fact  I  do  not  know  what  the  politics  of  the  whipped  people  were, 
except  in  one  case* 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  This  fellow  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  virtuous  womtin  was  a  dem- 
ocrat, was  be  not  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  ;  he  is  a  new  man,  and  came  when  I  was  not  there.  He  was 
whipped  and  ran  off,  all  in  a  very  short  time. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  say  Crossland  was  killed  by  a  man  not  in  disguise  ? 

Answer,  Ho  was  waylaid  on  the  road ;  that  was  in  1868.  That  killing  took  place 
probably  in  November,  1868.  He  was  waylaid  and  killed  by  some  unknown  person ; 
not  supposed  to  have  been  by  any  band  of  disguised  men. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  it  not  thought  he  was  killed  on  account  of  his  politics  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  impression. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  It  was  uot  known  whether  he  was  killed  by  a  party  of  disguised  men  f  Yon 
say  a  man  was  with  him  at  the  time. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  was  riding  with  him  at  the  time,  and  he  was  also  shot.  I 
say  it  was  supposed  it  was  on  account  of  his  politics — charged  l^y  some :  others  denied 
that,  though.  I  believe  myself,  fi:om  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  that  it  was  on 
account  ol  his  politicSi 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 
Question,  Yon  never  beard  any  other  canse  assigned  than  politics  f 
Ajisicer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  another  cause  assigned. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Qitestian,  What  was  that  canse  f 

Ansvcer.  It  was  some  personal  feud  that  existed  between  him  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors ;  but  that  cause  I  do  not  think  was  generally  credited.  I  think  the  other  was  the 
generally  accredited  cause. 

Question.  What  evidence  was  there  of  that  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  other  evidence  except  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1868,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  feeling  at  the  time  against  all  parties 
elected  under  the  constitution  of  1868. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  legislature? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir — said  to  be ;  he  had  started  on  his  way  to  the  legislature.  This  was 
the  mere  supposed  cause ;  no  one  knows  the  real  cause.  That  is  the  only  instance  that 
I  know  of  in  which  I  have  any  reason  to  believe  it  was  on  account  of  political  influence. 

By  Mr.  Blair  :    • 

Question,  You  spoke  of  a  white  man  who  was  killed  by  negroes,  who  were  pursued 
and  killed  themselves ;  what  white  man  was  that  f 

Anstver,  Fiuley.    That  occurred  in  Tuscaloosa. 

Question,  When  was  he  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  ne^^oest 

Answer,  That  occurred  at  the  house.    Young  Saumel  was  killed  in  disguise. 

Question,  I  am  speaking  of  a  young  man  named  Finley. 

An»wei',  O,  yes:  he  was  not  pursued  by  the  negroes;  the  killing  occurred  at  the 
negro's  house,  and  Finley's  friends  pursued  the  negroes  after  the  negroes  had  pursued 
Finley.  There  was  more  than  one  of  the  negroes  killed  who  were  supposed  to  jiave 
been  concerned  in  it.  I  could  state  all  the  circumstances  that  have  been  related  to 
me,  if  it  is  necessary,  in  regard  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  You  had  better  state  them. 

Anstcer,  Well,  a  difficulty  occuiTed,  about  almost  nothing,  between  Finley  and  the 
negro  at  the  negro's  house,  and  in  the  difficulty  I  think  Finley  was  killed.  That 
aroused  considerable  feeling  against  the  negroes  who  lived  there,  and  they  ran  off,  and 
they  were  caught ;  one  of  them  was  caught  and  put  in  jail,  and,  I  think,  taken  out 
and  killed ;  and  one  or  two  others  were  killed.  That  had  no  connection  with  politics, 
of  course,  though ;  it  was  merely  personal. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  other  jail  deliveries  in  your  circuit,  where  persons  have 
been  taken  out  of  jail  by  parties  of  disguised  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  plenty  of  them  have  been  turned  out  and  loosed  and  run  off.  Jail- 
breaking  is  a  common  thing. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  by  bands  in  disguise? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  their  friends  would  take  them  out,  and  help  them  to  break  out,  and 
they  would  be  found  to  be  gone.  In  most  ca^es  they  were  taken  out  by  their  friends. 
The  jails  have  been  broken  open,  and  their  friends  have  aided  them  to  escape. 

Question.  In  what  counties  has  that  occurred? 

Answer.  It  has  occurred  in  my  county— Jefferson — more  frequently  than  any  other. 
There  has  been  some  jail-breaking^  in  Tuscaloosa ;  there  has  been  some  in  Sanford ; 
there  have  been  one  or  two  in  Santord,  and  in  Marion,  and  in  Walker,  and  in  all  the 
counties  except  Winston ;  they  have  not  had  any  jail  there  since  the  war. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Have  you  known  of  any  negro  school-houses  being  burned,  or  of  the  teack- 
ers  of  negro  schools  being  driven  away  ? 
Answer.  I  have  heard  of  such  things. 

Question.  Did  that  arise  from  prejudice  against  colored  schools  ? 
Answer.  It  arose  &oni  x^rejudice  against  white  persons  teaching  colored  schools. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Between  1865  and  the  time  the  reconstruction  laws  took  effect,  did  these 
poor  white  men  you  have  spoken  of  manifest  any  prejudice  against  the  colored  race  ? 
Up  to  the  time  the  negroes  took  a  part  in  politics,  was  there  any  manifestation  by  these 
poor  white  men  ? 

Answer.  I  think  at  all  times — slavery  times  and  all — there  has  been  a  prejudice  ex- 
isting. 
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Question.  But  did  they  manifest  it  in  outrages  upon  them  during  that  period  T 
.  Ansicer,  No ;  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did.    I  do  not  remember  that  there  were 
any  ontrages  committed  during  that  period. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  You  were  judge  of  this  same  circuit  during  that  time? 
Answo'.  Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  remember  of  any  before  uiat  time. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  spoke  of  certain  parties  interfering  with  the  laborers  on  the  planta- 
tions; who  are  they?  "What  class  of  persons  interfered  with  the  laborers  Who  had 
contracted  to  workT 

Ansicer.  I  know  that  merely  from  information ;  that  planters  complain  that  their 
labor  is  interfered  with  by  other  persons,  that  is,  persons  who  interfere  to  break  up 
their  contracts  and  get  their  laborers  dissatisfied.  I  could  not  enumerate  any  instances 
myself,  except  I  have  heard  a  general  complaint  on  that  subject. 

Question.  Is  it  not  complained  that  these  carpet-bag  politicians  interfere  between  the 
laborers  and  those  who  employ  them  f 

Ansivei'.  No ;  it  is  not  contiued  to  them  ;  it  is  confined  to  those  who  own  plantations 
and  want  the  laborers.    I  think  the  carpet-baggers  are  more  after  offices  than  laborei*s. 

Question.  Do  they  not  keep  the  laborers  from  work,  calling  them  to  meetings  and 
haranguing  them,  and  thus  deprive  the  planter  of  their  labor  when  it  is  essential  f 

Answer.  We  do  not  have  any  carpet-baggers  with  us  at  all.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  here. 

Question.  That  country  is  rather  too  poor  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so ;  it  may  be  different  down  here. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  This  conflict  of  labor,  or  this  interference  with  labor,  is  the  desire  of  one 
planter  to  get  another's  laborers  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  from  another  planter.  I  do  not  have  any  reference  to  their  being 
killed  off.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Then  the  outrages  you  have  mentioned  in  your  judicial  circuit  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  that  class  of  men  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  to  carpet-baggers ;  they  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  You  express  the  opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  all 
this  lawlessness  f 

Answer.  I  think  so,  judging  from  what  they  say.  I  know  that  they  are  engaged  in, 
and  that  they  are  perpetratea,  by  but  a  very  few  men. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  the  character  of  the  men  of  whom  you  speak,  and  have 
you  confidence  in  what  they  say,  that  they  are  opposed  to  it  f 

Answei'.  Yes ;  I  think  they  are ;  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  would  like  to  see  it  suppressed  ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  greater  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  suppress  it  than  ever  before. 

Question.  As  a  general  fhing,  what  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  your  circuit? 

Answer.  Tlio  condition  of  affairs  in  my  circuit  is  as  quiet  as  could  be  expected — as 
quiet,  probably,  as  before  the  war. 

Question.  Judge,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  such  a  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  the  people  could  have  taken  place  in  any  country  without  creating  a 
disturbance  f  That  the  revolution  from  the  condition  of  a  slave-holding  community 
to  that  of  a  non-slave-holding  community,  and  the  placing  of  the  slaves  upon  an 
equality  with  their  former  masters,  against  their  will,  and  by  an  outside  power — that 
such  a  revolution  thus  created  could  nave  occurred  in  the  history  of  any  people  with- 
out creating  disorder  f  f 

Answer.  No ;  I  think  it  very  natural  that  there  should  have  been  very  great  disorders ; 
it  was  natural,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  bad  men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  condition 
of  things  and  have  committed  these  outrages. 

Question.  Do  you  not  consider  it  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  forbearance  of 
this  people  that  they  have  submitted  as  cheerfully  as  they  have  to  this  change, 
brought  about  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought  about? 

Answer.  Put  that  question  again. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  forbearance  of  the 
people  that  this  change  could  have  been  wrought  in  the  way  and  by  the  means  in 
which  it  was  wrought ;  that  they  should  have  restrained  themselves  as  much  as  they 
have,  under  all  the  circumstances? 

Answer.  I  think  this  is  about  that :  I  think  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  I 
have  already  said,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  order  of  things  much 
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better  than  might  have  reasoDably  been  expected  under  all  the  circumstances.  They 
were  very  much  irritated,  you  know,  at  these  reconstruction  measures;  bat  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  say  it  is  anything  very  strange  that  they  should  have  shown  as 
much  forbearance  as  they  have  done.  I  am  satished  that  they  would  not  have  shown 
the  forbearance  that  they  have  if  they  could  have  seen  that  they  could  have  resisted 
successfull3\  I  think  that  the  people  nere,  if  they  had  believed  that  these  things  could 
have  ben  resisted  successfully,  would  have  preferred  that  they  should  not  have  been 
put  upon  them.  I  do  not  mean  forcible  resistance,  of  course ;  but  there  was  great 
aversion  and  great  opposition  to  the  reconstruction  measures,  and  they  submit  to  them 
because  they  believe  it  is  best  for  themselves  and  the  country  that  they  should  do 
so ;  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  as  a  matter  about  which  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves.   I  think  that  is  the  general  feeling. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  two  races  in  Alabama,  being  nearly  equally  divided  here, 
can  live  peaceably  together  in  any  other  way  except  upon  the  basis  of  civil  and  jwliti- 
cal  equality  f 

Answer.  I  think  they  cannot  do  it  now ;  I  think  it  is  to  the  Interest  of  both  the 
blacks  and  whites  that  they  should  acquiesce  in  the  present  condition  of  things.  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  that  they  could  be  changed  without  producing  great  injury  to 
the  country,  both  to  blacks  and  whites.  I  think  that  is  the  general  opinion,  too;  I 
do  not  think  that  our  people  would  have  any  disposition  to  change  it  now.  But  I 
think  that  they  were  very  much  averse  to  being  forced  to  submit  to  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  After  the  close  of  the  war  was  there  any  animosity  felt  toward  the  colored 
people  because  so  large  a  number  of  their  fighting  men  had  entered  the  Union  Army, 
and  fought  in  many  instances  against  their  former  masters  ? 

Anmver.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  feeling  against  the  negro  on  that  account. 

Question.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any  portion  of  the  colored  men  entered 
the  Union  Army  from  that  part  of  Alabama  where  you  lived  f 

Ansiver.  If  any,  very  few,  from  that  section.  The  negroes  in  my  section  remained  on 
their  plantations  until  after  Wilson's  raid;  then  large  numbers  left.  When  he  passed 
through  our  country  large  numbers  went  off  with  him. 

Question.  Did  they  join  the  Army  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  them,  I  suppose,  did. 

Question.  Did  such  men  return  to  their  former  homes  f 

Answer.  Some  did. 

Question.  Was  there  any  feeling  manifested  against  such  as  had  joined  the  Army  and 
returned  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  So  you  do  not  think  there  was  any  feeling  of  animosity  engendered  against 
the  colored  race  on  account  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  did  join  the  Union  Armyi 
and  assist  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  f 

Answer.  Not  in  my  section.    I  do  aot  know  how  it  was  at  other  points. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Was  it  not  the  case  generally  throughout  the  Sooth  that  the  colored  men 
remained  absolutely  faithful,  and  served  their  masters  throughout  the  war  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  the  feeling  was  one  rather  of  gratitude  to  them  for  this  service  f 

Answer.  O,  yes ;  there  wa«  no  feeling  against  the  negro  at  all,  until  after  or  about  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  reconstruction  acts.  There  was  always  great  kindness  felt 
for  the  negro  by  his  former  master,  except  by  the  class  of  people  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
that  has  always  existed  on  the  part  of  that  class  toward  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qtiestion.  The  Army  statistics  show  that  about  168,000  colored  soldiers  were  enlisted 
in  the  Union  Army.  How  large  a  proportion  of  that  number  came  from  the  slave  States,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is,  whether  there  was  any  feeling  exist- 
ing against  such  as  had  been  enlisted  in  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  who  after^ 
v^ard  returned  to  their  homes  f 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  I  notice  by  reference  to  official  returns  that  in  that  election  of  1868,  in  Tusca- 
loosa County,  General  Grant  receive<l  1,167  votes;  Seymour  received  1,383;  and  in 
the  last  election  for  governor  the  republican  vote  was  773,  and  the  democratic  vote 
1,862.  Now,  I  desire  to  ask  if  you  do  not  think  that  the  murder  of  Crossland  and  other 
outrages  and  violence  in  that  county  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  about  the 
result  of  that  change  of  vote  f 
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Answer,  No,  sir;  I  think  that  might  be  accounted  for  upon  other  principles  and 
npon  some  other  snppodition  than  that.  It  might  be  accounted  for  upon  this  principle : 
There  was  a  gi'eat  deal  of  interest  taken  in  that  last  election  in  some  counties,  and 
those  who  had  the  negroes  employed  used  more  argument  and  used  more  persuasion,  I 
suppose.  They  say  so.  I  had  no  information  that  any  violence  was  used  toward 
them.  But  they  account  for  it  ux)on  the  ground  that  the  feeling  of  the  negro  toward 
the  democratic  party  had,  to  some  extent,  been  counteracted — the  former  feeling 
against  the  democratic  party — and  that  they  had  come  to  believe  that  the  democrats 
would  not  be  so  bad,  if  put  in  office,  as  had  been  represented ;  that  is  the  way  in 
which  it  was  accounted  for.  I  do  not  think  these  acts  of  violence  had  any  effect  to 
change  their  vote. 

Question,  Would  it  not,  naturally,  make  them  disheartened  and  timid  T 
Ansioer,  No;   I  think  not.    Take  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  I  think  probably  the 
republican  vote  was  as  large  in  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Where  they  were  entirely  safe  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  they  almost  all  went  to  Tuscaloosa. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  They  went  there  because  it  was  safer  to  vote  there,  did  they  not  f 
Answer,  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Did  they  not  go  there  because  their  managers  wanted  ^em  there  to  con- 
trol them  f 

Answer,  All  I  can  state  is  the  fact.  You  are  as  able  as  I  am  to  judge  of  the  c^kuse 
of  it.  The  fact  is,  the  most  of  them  voted  at  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa.  It  may  be 
1»ecause  they  felt  more  secure,  or  because  they  were  advised  to  come  by  those  who 
wanted  their  votes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  republican  candidates  thought  if  they 
brought  them  to  the  polls  they  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  their 
votes  than  if  they  let  them  vote  where  their  employers  were ;  because^  in  Tuscaloosa; 
the  whites  were  almost  entirely  democratic  and  the  republicans  were  colored  men. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Three  of  the  counties  in  your  circuit  join  Pickens  County! 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  Pickens  County  f 
Answer,  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  in  the  county  for  some  time.    I  do  not  know  how 
it  is. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  2,  lfi71. 
REUBEN  A.  MERIDITH  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Please  to  state  where  you  reside  and  what  is  your  occupation. 

Ansicer,  I  reside  in  Gainesville,  Sumter  County,  Alabama;  my  occupation  is  attorney 
at  law. 

Questir/n,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sumter  County  f 

Answer,  About  thirty-three  years. 

Question   Are  you  a  native  of  Alabama? 

Afiswer,  No,  sir ;  I  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  ten  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
and  resided  there  till  I  was  about  nineteen  years  oKl. 

Question,  The  committee  desire  to  learn  from  you  the  condition  of  society  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  as  to  peace  and  good  order  and  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  how  far 
the  rights  of  person  and  property  are  protected.  You  may  make  any  general  state- 
ment you  may  desire  on  that  subject. 

Answer,  There  has  been  great  disorganization  in  society  here  in  the  last  five  years  in 
the  mass  of  the  people  generally.  It  has  been  very  much  disorganized,  and  there  have 
been  considerable  outrages  committed,  and  an  indisposition  to  hold  terms  of  courts 
and  to  have  the  law  executed.  There  have  been  some  terms  that  were  not  held  here 
that  ought  to  have  been. 

Question,  What  is  the  character  of  the  lawlessness  of  which  you  speak  f 

Ansicer,  It  generally  exhibits  itself  about  midnight ;  all  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 
or  know  anything  about,  midnight  assassinations,  <&c.,  outrages,  and  lawlessness  of  all 
kinds  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night. 

Question,  Are  these  acts  of  individual  violence,  or  are  they  committed  by  bands  of 
armed  men  f 
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Anncer,  In  all  that  I  have  ever  known  they  generally  went  in  company.  There 
were  bauds  of  from  a  dozen  to  two  or  three  dozen,  or  four  dozen,  from  twenty  to  fifty, 
and  along  there. 

Question,  How  long  has  this  state  of  things  continued  in  Sumter  County? 

Answer,  It  has  been  existing  hero  for  the  last  three  years;  and  very  prevalent  last 
year  (1870)  in  Sumter  County. 

Question,  Who  were  generally  the  victims  of  the  outrages  committed  t 

Anstc^er,  Well,  sir,  sometimes  colored  persons  and  sometimes  white  persons,  I  have 
heard  of. 

Question,  What  was  the  occasion  or  pretext  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  f 

Ansimr,  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another.  If  they 
heard  of  a  negro  saying  something  that  would  produce  any  trouble,  or  anything  that 
did  not  suit  them,  some  of  the  neighbors  would  jump  around  and  flx  up  to  kill  him. 
They  would  have  different  pretexts. 

Question.  Had  the  politics  of  the  persons  visited  and  punished  anything  to  do  with 
their  irnnishment  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  has,  ^r,  very  much.  I  never  hear  of  them  ruuniufj  around  and 
making  an  example  or  victim  of  a  democrat,  oue  of  these  secesh,  a  good  sticesh  demo- 
crat ;  if  anything,  he  is  generally  prot^ected ;  but  that  class  they  call  "  damned  rad- 
icals" have  generally  been  the  victims,  colorecl  and  white. 

Question,  Can  you  give,  from  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  such  information  as  you 
deem  reliable,  any  instances  or  examples  of  this  lawlessness  of  which  you  speak  t 

Answer,  Last  summer,  about  the  middle  of  August,  I  was  down  at  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  holding  a  republican  conventiou  to  nominate  county  oihcers. 

Question.  State  what  transpired. 

Answer,  I  arrived  here  about  an  hour  bj'^  sun  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  12tli  of  August, 
167Cr,  and  came  along  in  front  of  the  court-house  door,  and  found  two  of  my  old  friends 
there.  Judge  George  li.  Sanders,  the  deputy  clerk  here,  and  Major  Edward  Herndon, 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  Ho  was  register  in  chancery  then ;  not  then  clerk.  This 
man  Sanders  was  a  deputy  to  Price.  Herndon  had  not  been  appointed  then.  I  met 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  and  I  came  from  the  depot  and  passed  along  and  found 
them  sitting  on  the  steps,  and  I  proposed  that  we  go  over  to  the  grocery  and  take  a  little 
toddy  to  warm  us  up,  or  keep  us  cool ;  it  was  a  hot  afternoon.  We  went  over  there 
and  got  our  drinks  and  came  out,  and  as  I  came  out  about  the  middle  of  the  street  I 
met  an  old  acquaintance,  a  brother  lawyer,  who  lived  liere  in  Livingston,  named  Mr. 
Little.  He  spoke  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Judge  Reavis,  oue  of  my  towns- 
men and  brother  lawyers,  whom  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  very  well.  I  told  him 
I  had  not.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  me  ;  Mr.  Little  said  Judge  Reavis  wanted  to  see 
me.  I  asked,  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  Ho  said,  "Around  in  front  of  the  court-house  yard."  I 
went  around  that  way  and  found  Judge  Reavis  and  Mr.  Ed.  Smith,  one  of  our  attor- 
neys here.  Judge  Reavis  commenced  telling  him  about  some  negroes,  the  negro  dele- 
gates from  the  upper  part  of  the  counly,  coming  down  here  to  that  convention  with 
arms.  He  said  tnere  were  two  hundred  negroes  camped  out  about  a  ihile  from  town, 
out  on  the  Gainesville  road,  armed,  and  there  would  be  some  difficnlty.  He  had  got 
some  telegrams  from  Gainesville  that  morning.  I  had  left  Gainesville  about  daybreak 
in  the  cars,  and  I  had  not  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  was  very  nnich  surprised  to  hear 
it.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  they  were  bringing  their  arms,  and  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take about  it — their  coming  armed  to  a  convention.  He  said  it  was  all  true.  •  Some  of 
the  citizens  here  sent  the  sheriff  out  to  inquire  about  it.  That  was  about  night.  1  went 
np  with  an  old  friend  I  met  at  the  depot,  and  staid  all  night  with  him,  and  came  down 
town  next  morning,  about  8  or  9  o'clock.  We  had  notice  from  Judge  Joshua  Morse, 
then  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  that  he  would  be  here  to  make  a  speech, 
and  that  Major  Hays  would  be  here,  our  Congressman,  and  some  other  republican 
speakers;  and  I  came  down  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  them,  and  hearing  the 
speakers  and  attending  to  that  convention  too.  The  clerk,  Daniel  Price,  who  was  ex- 
ecutive officer,  had  called  the  convention.  I  came  down  in  obedience  to  the  call,  but 
I  had  no  intimation,  and  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  any  of  them  bringing  arms 
till  I  got  here  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  and  met  Judge  Reavis,  my  old  neighbor  and 
friend,  and  a  brother  lawyer  from  Gainesville;  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  it. 
Coming  down  next  morning  after  breakfast,  I  and  my  friend  that  I  staid  with  heard  them 
talking.  I  came  up  to  the  public  office,  and  some  citizens  came  around  and  began  to 
teU  about  telegrams  which  had  been  received  ;  that  Mnjor  Hays  had  two  hundred  armed 
negroes  he  was  going  to  bring  over  here  that  day  ;  that  he  had  gathered  np  two  hun- 
dred negroes  and  told  them  he  had  plenty  of  whisky  here  for  them,  and  they  must 
bring  their  .arms  on  that  day  to  the  town  of  Livingston,  where  this  convention  was  to 
be  held — Major  Hays  lives  in  Greene — that  they  had  received  these  telegrams.  I  told 
them  that  I  didn't  believe  anything  of  that ;  that  I  knew  Major  Hays  better  than  that, 
and  I  thought  they  ought  to  have  known  him  better ;  they  had  known  him  some 
time ;  that  he  had  a  good  deal  better  sense  than  to  do  that.  One  of  them  said  they 
had  a  telegram  from  somebody  that  had  been  passing  down  the  river  that  night,  that 
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ho  had  seen  some  armed  men  on  the  landing  of  the  river  as  he  passed  down,  between 
Deniopolia  and  Triisscll's  Ferry,  or  somewhere  down  there.    But  they  raised  a  great 
hubbub.    They  telegraphed  from  here  to  Meridian  and  Eutaw,  as  I  heaVd,  and  brought 
in  a  large  re-enforcemcut  of  men  here  that  day,  the  I3th.    About  11  o'clock  I  saw  this 
town  full  of  men,  with  double-barreled  shot-guns,  riding  about  the  streets,  depositing 
their  gun8.    I  saw  several  deposited  myself  in  Mr.  Little's  office.    I  was  over  there 
about  11  o'clock;  some  of  my  Gainesville  acquaintances  came  in  with  their  guns,  and 
there  was  an  apprehension  that  there  would  be  some  insurrection  among  the  negroes ; 
that  they  were  bringing  their  arms  down  hero  to  create  some  great  trouble  with  the 
whites,  of  which  I  did  not  have  any  apprehension  myself.    After  I  got  through  with 
the  probate  office,  where  I  staid  an  hour  or  two,  I  went  over  to  Billy  Little's  office  and 
saw  Keavis  and  Frauk  Suedicor  and  other  old  acquaintances.    I  left  Mr.  Little's  office 
and  came  over  here  to  the  court-house,  where  I  had  some  acquaintances — the  tax-asses- 
sor, register  in  chancery,  and  register's  clerk,  and  deputy  circuit  clerk — four  or  live  of  my 
acquaintances — and  I  came  over  to  the  court-house  with  them  and  sat  around  here.    It 
was  a  hot  <lay,  and  we  got  into  the  shade  and  passages  together.    1  noticed  these  men 
coming  in  from  all  around  the  country.     I  saw  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  negroes 
around  the  square,  but  I  did  not  see  any  guns  ;  no  gun  was  brought  about  the  court- 
house yard  that  day  by  them.    About  10  or  11  o'clock  Reavis  and  Suedicor  came  over 
here  into  the  sheriff's  office  and  told  me  the  report  they  heard  about  Hays  bringing 
these  armed  negroes.    I  knew  they  were  well  acquainted  with  Charlie  Hays;  audi 
said,  **  Gentlemen,  there  can't  be  a  gun  brought  into  the  court-house  yard  to-day.    I 
will  see  to  that,  or  I  will  have  other  men  to  see  that  no  gun  is  brought  into  this  court- 
house yard  by  negroes.     You  ought  to  know  Charlie  Hays  well  enough  to  know  he 
would    not  do  any  such  thing.    I  know  him  very  well,  and  you  do  too ;  and  that  he 
has  better  sense  than  that ;  that  he  is  a  different  sort  of  a  man  from  that ;  and  he  does 
not  want  to  stir  up  any  insurrectionary  movement."    But  thev  seemed  excited,  and 
had  liciird  this  tale  about  his  bringing  the  negroes,  and  giving  tliem  whisky,  and  that 
ho  was  going  to  slay  and  slaughter  and  play  hell  generally,  and  there  was  great  excite- 
ment.   1  remained  here  till  about  dinner-time — 12  o'clock — and  my  friend  and  I  went 
up  to  dinner.     About  that  time — about  12  o'clock — before  starting  off.  1  saw  about  two 
hundred  armed  men  on  horseback  with  double-barreled  guns  riding  about  this  coort- 
Louse  yard  and  taking  the  Gainesville  road. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  White  men  ? 

Anaiccr.  Yes,  sir;  white  men  with  double-barreled  gnns,  and  a  good  many  white 
men  followed  on  after  them.  We  were  sitting  over  here,  and  had  not  heard  anything 
that  was  going  on,  and  did  not  know  what  that  meant ;  but  Sanders,  I  believe,  said  ho 
would  go  out  and  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  that.  He  went  out  in  the  court-house 
yard  here,  and  met  some  of  his  friends,  and  inquired  about  it,  and  came  back  and 
reported  that  the  furor  originated  in  the  fact  that  they  had  heard  of  some  negro  buy- 
ing a  bag  of  buck-shot  over  here  at  these  stores,  and  taking  it  off;  and  they  had  taken 
the  road  toward  Gainesville,  going  north  from  this  place,  and  they  were  following 
after  him  to  capture  him  and  otherwise  give  him  what  they  thought  would  be  his  de- 
serts— the  punishment  they  wanted  to  give  him,  I  suppose.  They  had  heard  he  had 
bought  a  bag  of  buck-shot,  and  they  thought  that  indicated  war,  probably  a  very  severe 
war.  They  rode  <lown  that  road  or  up  that  road.  I  and  my  friends  went  to  dinner.  I 
remained  there  till  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  After  I  jjot  through  dinner,  I 
laid  down  and  took  a  nap.  About  2  or  3  o'clock  I  heard  some  firing  of  guns  up  along 
the  road  there.  I  inquired  about  matters,  what  was  going  on,  &c.  They  told  me  that 
this  crowd  I  had  seen  riding  about  on  horseback,  two  hnndre<l  or  three  hundred,  with 
gnns,  had  captured  some  negroes  up  there  with  guns;  had  taken  the  gnns  from  them, 
and  found  some  buck-shot  with  them ;  that  they  were  making  their  way  off",  the  negroes 
running  oft'  every  way.  'i'he  negroes  made  no  demonstration  whatever.  Well,  the  con- 
sequence was,  there  was  no  republican  meeting  held  at  that  time.  The  republican  party 
here  made  an  effort,  a  week  or  so  afterward,  to  hold  a  meeting  hero  ;  the  Union  republi- 
can party  made  an  effort  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  we  found  it  would  be  frustrated  and 
broken  up,  like  that  one  of  the  13th  of  August,  and  there  was  no  use  in  trying  it.  We 
did  not  have  any  county  nominations  made  in  the  county-seat  by  the  regular  republi- 
can convention.  We  could  not  hold  it.  Well,  some  short  time  after  that — a  week  or 
ten  days,  I  believe,  sir — some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  not  more  than  ten  days 
after  that  spree,  when  that  convention  was  called  to  meet  here,  I  heard  one  night — I  had 
been  in  bed  earlj',  and  I  had  taken  a  nap  of  two  or  three  hours,  I  believe  it  was  about  1 
o'clock — between  12  and  1 1  wakened  up  from  my  nap,  and  was  lying  awake,  and  I  heard 
some  guns  fired  about  three-quarters ot  a  mile  off' on  the  opposite  hill  to  where  I  lived; 
I  reckon  about  a  dozen  or  so.  I  thought  I  heard  some  on  another  hill,  in  a  different 
direction.  It  is  a  hilly  town.  I  could  tell  from  the  direction  of  the  sound  what  part 
of  the  town  it  was  in.  I  happened  to  be  awake,  and  just  out  of  my  nap,  and  I  thought, 
**  There  must  be  something  up  around  here ;  I  doni't  know  what  they  are  filing  these 
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gans  at  this  time  of  night  for.''    I  got  up  and  got  my  gun,  and  took  it  in  my  hand,  and 
walked  to  the  end  of  my  house  to  the  window.    My  house  fronts  on  the  main  street  of 
the  town — what  they  call  State  street.    I  lookeid  out  of  the  window.    It  was  hot 
weather ;  I  could  not  see  anybody.    I  went  out  in  the  front  porch,  through  the  pas- 
sage, into  the  porch,  and  looked  all  around.    It  was  a  bright,  star-light  night,  and  I 
could  see  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  each  direction,  up  and  down.    Some  negroes 
had  houses  opposite  to  mine  on  the  street — some  negroes  living  opposite.    I  did  not 
see  any  one  or  hear  any  one;  conld  not  see  a  human  being.    I  walked  about  with  my 
gun,  and  thinks  I,  "  If  there  is  any  game  of  that  sort  about  to  be  played,  I  want  to 
take  a  little  hand  myself  "—=-there  being  a  dozen  or  so  guns  fired  off.    I  knew  they  were 
guns  from  the  report ;   but  I  could  not  see  anything,  arid  I  thought  probably  some 
rowdy  boys  of  the  town  had  been  out  late  at  night,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  jwp 
off  their  guns  and  pistols — loud-sounding  pistols  ;  and  I  went  back  to  bed.    I  did  not 
see  anything  or  hear  anytbiug.    "  All  quiet  in  front."    I  had  not  turned  into  bed  three 
minutes  beibre  I  heard  a  loud  rattling  of  a  church  bell  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
my  house ;    a  colored  church  ;   they  rung  it  terribly.    Thinks  I,  "  The  negroes  must 
have  something  out  to-night,  cand  I  must   try    to    see    something   about    that ;" 
and  I   got   up   and   took   another  run,  and   stood    sentry  to   my    house,  because 
I  always  want  to  have  something  to  do    with    it  when  there^s   any    such    fun ;. 
if    there    is   any   popping   to    be   done,  I    want   to   pop    too.      Well,   I    walked 
around    in    front  of  the    porch,    and    looked   around ;    I    couldn't   see    anything. 
I  heard  the  negro  right  opposite  to  me  open  his  door  and  come  out  in  front  of  his 
house.    A  minute  after  that  another  negro  that  lived  a  few  hundred  yards  from  me 
came  down  the  side- walk  and  spoke  with  this  negro  I  had  heard  come  out  of  his  house. 
He  said,  "  John,  the  town  is  full  of  folks."    I  looked  around  to  see  where  the  folks 
were.   I  wanted  to  see  some  folks ;  but  I  couldn't  see  any  one  but  these  two  negroes. 
I  did  not  see  anybody  nor  any  trouble  around,  and  after  walking  around  there,  and 
standing  sentry  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  not  seeing  anything,  I  became  satisfied  and  went 
back  to  bed,  and  I  went  to  sleep  again.    After  that  I  did  not  hear  any  more  noise. 
The  next  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  out  in  my  passage  near  the  side-walk,  a  negro  came 
along  and  says,  *'  Them  folks  killed  old  man  Burke  last  night."    Burke  was  one  of  the 
colored  representatives  from  the  county  of  Sumter.    Says  1,  "  The  devil  they  did !  Who 
were  they  ?"    "  I  noticed  there  were  a  whole  parcel  ringing  that  bell  last  night,  but  I 
didn't  know  who  they  were."    This  man  Burke  was  a  representative  in  the  legislature 
from  Sumter.    Ho  had  been  elected  in  1869,  and  was  an  old  servant  that  used  to  be- 
long to  Judge  Reavis,  or  Colonel  Reavis,  one  of  my  okl  acquaintances.    This  negro 
came  along  and  told  me  this  tale.    I  went  down  about  9  o'clock,  when  the  train  came 
in,  to  the  post-office,  and  met  Judge  Reavis.    He  commenced  telling  me  about  it. 
Judge  Reavis's  house  and  where  this  negro  lived  were  but  a  short  distance  apart; 
there  was  a  large  gully  between  them  ;  they  were  on  two  hills.    He  was  telling  this, 
and  regretted  it  very  much,  and  says  he,  **  When  they  got  after  him  last  night,  and 

i'erked  him  out  of  bed,  and  run  him  down  hill  there,  the  poor  fellow  came  over  to  my 
louse  for  protection ;  but  I  could  not  protect  him ;  I  had  no  guns ;  I  had  given  my 
guns  to  my  servants  to  guard  my  premises."  Says  I,  **  Judge,  who  was  that ;  do  you 
know  any  one  of  them  t"  "  No,"  he  said  ;  he  had  questioned  some  negroes  that  were 
in  the  crowd  that  went  to  them,  and  they  said  they  couldn't  tell  who  they  were  or 
where  they  came  from.  Judge  Reavis  seemed  to  regret  it  very  much  ;  this  negro  being 
his  old  slave,  and  running  over  to  him  for  prbtcction,  he  was  very  sorry  he  was  shot 
down.  Ho  said  he  was  riddled.  In  the  morning  he  had  brought  him  up  with  a  dozen 
or  more  bullets  in  him.    He  brought  him  up  to  his  house  and  uuried  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  it  your  information  that  these  men  were  disguised  who  killed  Burk  f 

Answer.  No,  I  did  not  learn  that  they  were  disguised.  Judge  Reavis  didn't  say  they 
were.  He  got  it  from  some  negroes  tbat  went  down  to  see  about  them.  I  don't  think 
they  were  disguised.    They  said  they  didn't  know  them. 

Question.  When  did  this  occur  f 

Anstcer.  Some  time  about  the  20th  or  25th  of  August.  It  was  about  ten  days  after 
this  republican  meeting  was  broken  up  here  ^  about  the  22d,  23d,  or  24th  of  'August, 
1870.  I  happened  to  be  awake  and  heard  firing,  and  whenever  anything  of  that  sort 
happens  around  my  premises  I  want  to  see  it. 

Question,  Has  it  ever  been  discovered  who  the  murderers  of  Burk  were  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  never  heard  that  they  were  discovered. 

Question.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  themf 

Answer.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  being  made. 

Question.  Was  there  a  coroner's  inquest  held  oyer  Burk  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qu^Mion.  The  same  facts  elicited  that  yon  have  stated  here  ? 

Answer.  1  reckon  so ;  I  read  so  in  the  Gainesville  paper ;  I  reckon  it  was  the  Qaines- 
yillo  paper.    It  was  printed  there  about  that  time. 
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Question,  Wliat  was  Burkes  character  f 

Anatccr.  He  was  a  very  peaceable  negro,  so  far  as  I  know.  Ho  was  an  old  preacher. 
He  had  been  preaching  there  a  long  time.  When  he  was  a  slave  of  Judge  Rea vis's  he 
used  to  preach  in  the  Baptist  church.    I  have  heard  him  preach  there  many  a  time. 

Question,  Was  there  anything  alleged  against  him  except  that  he  was  a  leader  among 
his  people  and  a  prominent  radical  f 

Anstcer,  I  have  heard  some  say  he  was  the  one  that  instigated  the  negroes  from 
the  Wai*saw  beat  to  bring  their  guns  when  they  came  down  to  this  convention.  That 
was  the  excuse  I  heard  some  persons  make  for  it. 

Queation.  Did  you  investigate  and  ascertain  how  many  negroes  were  on  their  way  to 
the  convention  with  arms  in  their  hands  f 

Answer,  The  next  morning — the  sheriff  went  out  there  in  the  afternoon — I  don't 
know  but  he  went  in  the  morning,  too ;  I  met  him  in  the  probate  office,  and  he  told 
me  he  found  forty  negroes  out  there  with  arms.  Keavis  had  told  mo  the  evening  be- 
fore there  were  two  hundred. 

Qvestion,  And  the  sheriff  reported  forty  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  the  next  morning. 

Question,  Were  they  bringing  their  arms  with  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
protect  themselves  in  case  they  were  attacked  f 

Answer,  I  think  not.  I  did  not  talk  with  any  of  them,  however,  nor  know  anything 
of  it.  I  never  talked  with  them  before  that,  nor  since,  in  regard  to  carying  these 
arms.  It  seemed  the  murder  of  this  man,  Burk,  occurred  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
learned  that  he  went  up  somewhere  in  the  Warsaw  beat,  above  Gainesville,  and  told 
these  negroes  to  come  down  to  this  convention  and  bring  their  arms.  That  is  what 
they  accused  him  of.  That  was  the  excuse  for  killing  him  at  midnight.  I  beaid  it ;  I 
don't  know  whether  from  one  engaged  in  it,  or  not ;  but  that  was  the  x>ublic  rumor 
around  among  people  talking  about  it. 

Question,  Both  attempts  to  hold  conventions  in  1870  failed,  then? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  we  could  not  hold  one  hero. 

Question,  No  nominations  were  made  T 

Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  this  proceeding  serve  to  intimidate  the  negroes  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  very  much ;  that  got  the  negroes  so  scared  they  did  not  know 
"which  way  to  turn,  hardly.  I  was  one  of  the  candidates,  and  had  some  private  meet- 
ings around,  and  conferred  around.  They  put  mo  up  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the" 
legislature.  I  tried  to  get  some  of  the  negroes  at  Gainesville  to  circulate  tickets  for 
me  just  before  the  election.  They  told  me  they  could  not  do  it,  for  they  were  afraid- 
negroes  that  were  acquainted  around  the  country,  and  intelligent  negroes,  too. 

Question,  What  did  they  say  they  were  afraid  off 

Answer.  They  said  they  were  afraid  some  of  the  democrats  would  get  hold  of  them, 
or  the  Ku-Klux. 

Question,  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  negroes  vote  since  that  time  with 
freedom  at  the  elections  f 

Answer,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think  they  have  been  very  much  restrained  from  any 
freedom.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  freedom  about  it.  It  may  not  be  direct  force 
or  intimidation ;  but  it  is  secret  persuasion,  or  something  of  that  kind.  There  may  be 
some  threats  used  about  loss  of  places  sometimes.  I  have  heard  of  that ;  that  if  they 
did  not  vote  so  and  so  they  would  lose  their  places. 

Queation,  Do  you  believe  your  information  to  be  correct  on  that  point! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Question.  That  their  employers  have  exercised  such  influences? 

Anaicer,  Yes,  sir;  they  have  them  pretty  well  under  their  lingers,  and  can  play  upon 
them  as  a  musical  man  can  play  upon  a  piano ;  and  many  negroes  around  there  are 
afraid  to  vote  except  as  their  employers  say.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
Anybody  that  knows  the  country  knows  that.  It  is  no  public  thing ;  it  is  not  done 
on  the  election  ground  at  all ;  nothing  of  the  sort  is  done  there  ;  but  it  is  the  under- 
mining, the  secret  thing  before,  the  plastic  hand,  used  before  the  election  comes  on ;  of 
course,  they  would  not  exhibit  anything  of  that  sort,  because  it  would  make  them 
amenable  to  the  law,  and  so  it  isn't  public. 

Queation.  From  your  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  matter,  derived  from  your  long 
Bettlemeut  in  the  country,  and  your  intercourse  with  the  negroes,  what  ticket,  in  your 
opinion,  would  they  vote  if  left  entirely  unrestrained  and  uninfluenced  by  fear  f 

Anawer,  The  most,  I  think,  would  vote  the  republican  ticket— the  Union  republican 
ticket.  As  an  indication  of  something  like  cajolement  or  intimidation,  at  several  boxes 
in  Sumter  County,  where  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  negroes  voted,  there  was 
not  a  single  republican  vote  polled ;  at  two  or  three  boxes  in  Sumter  County,  where 
two  or  three  hundred  votes  were  polled,  a  large  negro  vote,  not  a  single  republican 
yot«  was  put  in. 

Queation,  How  had  the  negroes  voted  in  1868  in  these  precincts  f 
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Answer.  Thoy  voted  generally  for  Grant  at  the  presidential  election  in  1868.  They 
gave  him  a  majority  vote  in  the  county  of  Sumt«r,  and  State  of  Alabama. 

Question,  Yoa  have  spoken  of  the  murder  of  Burke.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or 
information  of  any  other  colored  persons  being  murdered  by  bands  of  men^  whether 
disguised  or  not  f 

Ansiver.  No,  sir,  not  particularly.  There  was  a  mau'  taken  out  of  jail  hero  some  short 
time  ago  and  shot.  I  heard  through  the  paper,  some  twelve  months  ago,  that  over  in 
Eutaw  a  colorcd  man  was  taken  out  and  killed.  I  got  that  news  only  from  the  news- 
papers ;  I  did  not  know  anything  of  it  myself. 

Question.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  heard  of  any  instance  where  negroes  have  been 
whipped  by  bands  of  men  f 

Anstcer.  1  have  heard  of  such  cases  around  the  country ;  bat  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  them  myself. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  many  instances  of  the  kind  T 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  some  two  or  three  around  above  mv  town  there.  I  got  it 
from  personal  report — what  is  called  rumor.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  at  all. 

Question.  What  did  rumor  say  was  the  cause  of  the  whipping  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  sometimes  it  would  be  about  some  little  thievery,  I 
believe,  or  sometimes  about  political  matters — different  things.  I  heard  of  some ;  I 
heard  of  a  thing  over  in  the  county  of  Greene,  ten  miles  from  where  I  live,  some  tiino 
ago,  but  only  from  report ;  some  man  was  taken  out  there  and  whipped. 

By  Mr.  Bucklky  : 

Question.  Mr.  Meredith,  it  is  in  evidence  here  that  the  negroes  in  the  case  you  have 
spoken  of,  the  13th  of  August  a  year  ago,  came  to  this  towu  for  the  purxmso  of  sack- 
ing it. 

.  Answer.  That  was  what  I  heard  that  these  folks,  these  white  people  that  were  so 
excited  about  it,  say ;  that  was  the  excuse. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  the  negroes  had  any  such  purpose  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  apprehend  any  danger  at  all. 

Question.  There  was  no  violence  committed  on  that  day  by  them  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  there  would  not  have  been,  for  a  gun  could  not  have 
come  into  this  court-house  yard. 

Question.  Did  the  negroes,  in  fact,  bring  any  gnns  into  town  ? 

Answe}'.  I  did  not  see  a  negro  with  a  gun  in  town  at  all,  not  one ;  but  I  saw  them 
around  here  without  guns.  I  did  not  see  a  negro  with  a  gun.  I  did  not  ride  down  the 
road.  They  told  me  they  were  camped  up  this  road  here.  I  did  not  go  there.  I  did 
not  see  a  negro  with  a  gun.  I  saw  about  twenty-five  or  fifty  around  town.  That  man 
Burk,  I  saw  him  out  in  the  court-house  square  that  day ;  he  had  no  gun ;  he  was  very 
quiescent. 

Mr.  Buckley.  I  invite  your  attention  to  an  answer  of  Judge  Reavis,  on  page  336. 
Speaking  of  this  occurrence,  Judge  Reavis  says :  **  After  the  negroes  commenced  leav- 
ing town,  either  to  go  home  or  to  leave  their  arms  in  the  country,  I  heard  one  or  two 
shots,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  those  shots,  I  observed  five  or  six  young  men  on  horse- 
back, apparently  very  much  excited,  going  in  the  direction  of  these  shots  at  full  speed. 
It  turned  out,  as  I  afterward  heard,  that  those  shots  were  the  mere  discharge  of  the 
guns  of  some  of  the  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  unloading;  and  I  think  it  was  these 
young  men  who  bronght  on  the  difficulty  with  this  man  Hayne  Richardson.'' 

The  Witness.  I  understood  he  was  shot. 

Mr.  Buckley.  "  Who  they  were  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  them  when  I  saw 
them,  and  1  do  not  know  them  now." 

The  Witness.  Does  that  relate  to  the  Livingston  scrape  f 

Mr.  Buckley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Instead  of  half  a  dozen,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rode 
along  with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  about  12  o'clock. 

Question,  You  heard  of  no  other  violence  except  that  instigated  and  carried  on  by 
these  young  men  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  of  that  till  I  got  to  Gainesville.  I  broke  down  going 
hom(^,  and  had  to  walk  the  last  half  mile ;  and  I  met  a  young  fellow  there^  and  he  told 
me  about  the  shooting  of  Hayne  Richardson. 

Question,  Were  yon  present  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  this  county  last  fall,  shortly 
preceding  the  gubernatorial  election 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question, at  which  Governor  Parsons  and  Governor  Smith  spoke? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting. 

Question.  Have  yon  a  paper  published  in  your  town  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  it  termed  T 

Answer.  It  is  called  The  North  Sumter  News  now. 

(Question.  What  are  the  politics  of  that  paper  f 
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Answer,  It  is  regular  radical  democrat,  generally. 

Question.  Is  it  tne  official  organ  of  this  county  f 

Answer,  Not  now. 

Question,  Has  it  been  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  last  year,  and  some  time  before  that. 

Question,  Do  you  know  why  it  was  made  the  official  organ  of  the  Judge  of  probate  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  made  so  because  the  paper  here  was  very  abusive  of  the 
Judge  of  probate,  and  the  Jud^e  of  probate  would  not  give  him  the  printing,  and  sent 
it  over  to  the  town  of  Gainesville,  over  to  that  man  at  Gainesville. 

Question.  Not  because  his  was  a  republican  paper,  but  because  it  was  more  decent 
tban  thisf 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  not  sent  there  because  it  was  a  republican  paper ;  it  baa 
never  been  a  republican  paper.  The  editor  of  this  journal  here  at  Livingston  was 
very  abusive  of  Judge  Abrahams,  and,  in  fact,  insulting;  too  much  so;  and  if  he  had 
been  so  to  me  I  think  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  have  slain  him.  He  was  very 
insulting  in  every  issue. 

Question.  Who  is  the  editor  ? 

Answer,  Benjamin  F.  Herr  was  then.  It  lias  changed  hands  within  a  few  months. 
Samuel  M.  Sprott  is  the  editor  now. 

Question,  Where  was  the  formter  editor  from  t 

Answer,  Herr,  I  understood  from  all  who  knew  his  history,  and  I  think  I  have  seen 
some  allusion  to  it  in  his  paper,  from  his  own  pen,  came  originally  from  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Missouri,  and,  I  think,  ho  was  in  Mis- 
souri during  the  war ;  and  .came  from  Missouri  down  here;  he  floated  down  in  some 
way  or  other. 

Question,  Is  this  the  paper  published  in  your  town  ?  [Submitting  a  file  of  the  Gaines- 
ville News.] 

Anmcer,  It  is  not  the  one  published  there  now ;  it  is  the  one  that  was  published  in' 
Gainesville  at  that  time. 

Question,  Is  it  the  official  organ  of  the  county  t 

Ansicer,  It  was,  about  that  time.  I  think  it  was  some  time  about  the  1st  of  January 
of  this  year,  or  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  that  Judge  Abrahams  gave  the  public 
printing  to  this  paper  here — to  Herr's  paper — and  as  soon  as  that  was  done  the  Gaines- 
ville News  suspended — after  the  election  here  last  fall,  about  twelve  months  ago,  when 
they  got  what  they  called  a  democratic  triumph,  and  wanted  to  prize  Abrahams  out  of 
bis  office,  and  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  too,  to  fix  up  things  according  to  regular 
democratic  rule. 

Question,  It  has  been  in  evidence  here  that  this  paper  supported  a  mixed  ticket  for 
State  officers  last  fall. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  It  is  stated,  also,  that  it  supported  Governor  Smith  for  governor,  instead  of 
Mr.  Lindsay  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  that  is  news  to  me. 

Question,  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  paper  published  on  Saturday,  September 
17, 1870,  stating  that  it  is  the  official  organ  of  Sumter  County — ^J.  P.  Cowen,  editor. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  read  such  an  article  as  this  in  the  paper  ? 

"  We  have  several  times  been  asked  how  we  liked  the  State  nominations  of  the  re- 
publican and  democratic  parties,  and  our  reply  has  invariably  been,  we  like  neither, 
and  if  we  vote  at  all  wo  shall  take  sugar  in  ours — that  is,  mix  our  ticket.  Lindsay — 
we  believe  he  is  capable  of  making  a  better  governor  than  Smith.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, vote  for  Lindsay.  Moren^  though  now  a  democrat,  is  said  to  have  once  been  a 
radical,  and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  League.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  support 
him.  J.  W.  A.  Sanford  is  a  competent  man,  and,  if  elected,  will  no  doubt  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  attorney  general  acceptably.  We  shall  vote  for  him.  McCoy  and  Parker  we 
know  nothing  about,  but  inasmuch  as  we  believe  in  the  Divine  right  of  the  white  race 
to  rule  this  country,  we  shall  vote  for  the  latter  for  secretary  of  State,  in  preference  to 
his  negro  competitor.  We  do  not  know  Hodgson,  but  will  bet  on  his  being  a  better 
man  than  ploud,  and,  by  the  same  token,  we  shall  vot^  for  him.  So  far  as  the  general 
character  of  the  two  tickets  is  concerned,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  them ; 
both  are  radical  to  the  back-bone.'' 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  This  man,  then,  supported  the  radical-democratic  ticket  f 

Answer,  I  recollect  of  reading  that  article,  now.  I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  one 
that  could  be  called  a  radical  tliat  he  voted  for.  He  vot«d  for  me  because  of  our  old 
acquaintance. 

Question.  You  were  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  county  candidate. 
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By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QtiestUm,  Does  ho  not  Bay  explicitly  in  that  article  he  shall  vote  a  mixed  ticket  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

QuesUan,  You  are  the  "  sngar ''  he  took  in  his  ticket  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  he  yot^  for  a  single  State  officer  that  belonged  to 
the  republican  party. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  How  do  you  know  f 

Answti;  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  am  satisfied  he  did  not.  There  is  his 
declaration. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  His  declaration  there  was  that  he  wonld  vote  for  all  the  democratic  nomi- 
nees except  Moreu,  and  that  he  would  not  vote  for  his  colored  competitor,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  he  voted  for  none  of  the  republicans,  according  to  tliis  statement. 

Afiswer.  Exactly.  I  will  venture  to  bet  that  if  he  was  put  up  here  now,  he  would 
say  I  was  the  ouly  man  on  the  republican  ticket  he  vo^ed  for. 

Mr.  Blair.  He  is  competent  to  say  that,  but  you  are  not. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  know  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  he  did  not ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  test  that  I  am  right  in  thinking  what  I  do  think — 
that  he  did  not  do  it.    I  am  satisfied  ho  did  not.    I  know  him  too  well. 

* 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  You  spoke  of  some  effort  to  get  Judge  Abrahams  out  of  his  office ;  to  what 
did  you  allude — what  circumstances  f 

Anstcer.  After  this  election  last  fall  some  fellows  around  here,  some  little  cormorants 
around  this  town,  democratic  fellows,  wanted  to  get  all  the  little  pap  and  tried  to  push 
Abrahams  ofi'  of  bis  stool,  and  Smith  too. 

Question,  Which  Smith  t 

Answer,  Judge  of  the  seventh  judicial  circuit  of  Alabama,  of  which  this  county  is 
a  part. 

Question,  Were  any  petitions  circulated  here  for  Judge  Abrahams's  place  f 

Answer,  I  understood  there  were.  I  think  from  the  information  1  have  that  there 
were. 

Qu^Hon.  How  did  they  proceed  to  get  Judge  Abrahams  out  f 

Anstcer.  They  tried  to  get  his  securities — in  the  tiret  place,  I  think,  they  tried  to  get 
some  pressure  on  him  to  try  to  get  him  to  re-sign  ;  but  they  didn't  put  quite  enough 
pressure  on,  and  they  then  tried  to  get  his  securities  to  surrender  and  make  him  give 
new  bond,  thinking  he  could  not  give  a  new  bond;  and  in  that  way  get  him  out. 
There  were  four  or  five  of  them  he  heard  of  that  were  wanting  his  office.  They  tried 
very  thoroughly,  I  am  told,  and  I  am  satisfied  of  it.  I  didn't  see  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  didn't  see  the  petition  myself,  but  heard  of  it.  I  heard  of  their  making  applications 
to  his  sureties  at  Gainesville  to  surrender.  Some  of  them  have  told  me  that  them- 
selves. Judge  Reavis  is  one  of  his  sureties,  so  am  I,  and  so  is  Mr.  Snedicor,  another 
attorney  in  Saiuesville.  They  commenced  it  very  early  in  the  season.  Reavis  told 
me  of  it.  We  met  and  talked  about  it,  and  met  with  Frank  Snedicor,  another  surety, 
and  canvassed  the  matter  and  coucludwl  we  wonld  not  surrender.  They  thought  they 
would  get  the  democratic  sureties— there  are  several  of  them  ;  Reavis  and  Snedicor 
are  both  that  way  ;  I  believe  I  am  the  ouly  one  that  belongs  to  what  they  call  '*  the 
damned  ratlicals,"  among  them.  They  could  not  move  them,  though,  to  surrender. 
The  J'  tried  their  best,  though.  I  learned  it  from  Judge  Abrahams,  who  told  me  him- 
self—so did  Judge  Reavis  himself — that  they  had  applied  to  him  as  one  of  the  sure- 
ties. No  one  applied  to  me ;  no  one  mentioned  it  to  me,  except  Reavis  himself,  who 
said  he  had  been  applied  to,  and  Snedicor  had  been  applied  to  to  surrender,  and  they 
agreed  not  to  surrender,  and  so  did  I.  I  find  no  fault  with  Judge  Abrahams  at  all. 
lie  has  been  a  vei*y  good  judge. 

Question,  From  what  you  knot^  of  Sumter  County,  by  reason  of  your  long-  residence 
here,  do  you  think  that  a  member  of  the  Union  republican  party  is  safe  here  in  defend- 
ing openly  and  boldly  his  views  f 

Answer,  No,  I  reckon  not,  sir ;  I  know  no  member  of  the  republican  party  would 
have  gone  around  heref  12  mouths  ago,  at  the  election  of  last  year. 

Question,  What  is  the  reason  this  county  was  not  canvassed  by  the  republican  nomi- 
nees last  year  ? 

Answer.  Because  it  would  not  have  been  allowed ;  they  could  not  have  done  it. 

Question.  Did  your  member  of  Congress  canvass  this  county  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  think  he  was  prevented  from  it  through  fear  f 
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Ansxcd'.  I  know  he  was ;  if  he  had  come  over  hero  on  the  13th  of  August  ho  would 
have  had  a  dozeu  hullets  put  into  his  belly.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  am  glad 
he  didn't  come. 

QucHtion.  Did  any  of  those  on  the  republican  State  ticket  come  here  except  Governor 
Smith,  to  make  a  speech  f 

Anmcer.  No,  sir ;  he  was  the  only  one  I  heard  of. 

Qucsiion,  Was  he  insulted  on  that  occasion  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  it.  Judge  Dillard,  the  chancellor  of  the  fifth  division, 
told  me  he  was.  He  was  at  one  time  judge  of  iirobate,  and  I  call  him  judge.  Pe  is 
now  chancellor. 

Qutstion,  Did  not  the  same  influences  which  prevented  speaking  in  the  county,  also 
prevent  the  freedom  of  the  electors  in  voting  f 

Anstver.  Of  course  it  did.  The  negroes  around  my  town  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  a  long  time,  and  I  wanted  them  to  scatter  some  tickets  for  me ;  I  thought  I 
might  do  the  people  of  some  portions  of  Sumter  County  some  good  in  the  legislature ;  but 
they  told  me  they  were  afraid  to  do  it ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  election  some  of  them  I  did 
get  to  ride  out  on  the  road  and  scatter  tickets  among  those  coming  in  of  the  colored  pop- 
ulation, told  me  they  were  interrupted  and  threatened  with  violence  if  they  didn't 
stop  that  sort  of  business.  None  of  these  men  spoke  to  me  or  said  a  word  about  it  to 
me ;  I  gave  the  negroes  the  tickets  from  my  office.  Crowds  of  negroes  would  ride 
up  there  and  get  tickets.  They  would  threaten  the  negroes  but  never  threatened  me. 
They  knew  better  than  to  come  around  me  and  talk  about  anything  of  that  sort.  1 
never  heard  a  word  at  all.  I  didn^t  see  anything  of  the  intimidation,  but  from  the 
way  the  election  went  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  ;  if  not  intimidation  by  open  vio- 
lence or  anything  of  that  sort  it  was  by  underhanded,  sly  means  that  prevented  them 
from  voting  as  they  wished,  freely,  and"  openly ;  with  boxes  where  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  negroes  were  to  vote  in  this  county  and  not  a  single  republican  vote  in  the 
box — what  does  that  show  t  To  any  man  that  has  a  thimble-full  of  sense,  it  shows 
that  there  must  be  something  working  to  prevent  it ;  because  there  wouhl  certainly 
be  two  or  three  negroes  would  vote  the  republican  ticket.  But  there  was  not  a  single 
one,  with  two  or  three  hundred  voters  who  had  previouslv  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

By  Mr  Blair  : 

Qveation.  In  regard  to  this  place  of  probate  judge,  I  understand  that  Judge  Abrahams 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  by  the  governor ;  was  he  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  was. 

Question.  What  is  the  constitutional  provision,  when  an  appointment  is  made  to  fill 
a  vacancy  by  the  governor  f 

Anmcer.  I  don't  remember. 

Question.  Is  it  that  he  shall  fill  the  vacancy  till  the  general  election  f 

Answer.  I  believe  that  is  it ;  or,  till  his  successor  is  elected. 

Question.  He  was  appointed  immediat/cly  after  the  firet  election  ;  the  man  Lane,  who 
was  elected,  had  gone  back  homo  with  his  carpet-bag,  had  he  not  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  a  carpet-bag  or  not ;  he  had  a  very  portly 
belly  as  I  recollect.    I  didn't  see  his  cari)et-bag. 

Question.  He  supposetl  the  constitution  would  be  defeated  and  went  home  t 

Answer.  I  think  he  went  home  before  he  found  out  whether  the  constitution  was  de- 
feated or  not. 

Qwisiion,  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that,  as  we  have  his  letter  in  evidence  in  which 
he  announced  to  his  friends  here  that  the  constitution  having  been  rejected,  and  he 
thereby  not  being  able  to  get  the  office  to  which  he  was  elected,  he  was  going  back  to 
Ohio. 

Answer.  That  may  be  so.    I  cannot  recollect  correctly,  though. 

Question.  And  Judge  Abrahams  was  appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy? 

Anstver,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Because  the  officer  elected  had  not  qualified  T 

Anstcer,  No,  sir.    Lane  didn't  qualify. 

Question,  And  it  was  held  that  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  allowed  the 
governor  to  appoint  until  the  next  general  election  would  terminate  Abrahams's  office 
at  the  election  of  1870  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  That  was  the  general  election  ;  was  it  not  f 

Ansicer,  No,  sir  ;  not  forjudge  of  probate.  The  election  at  which  Lane  was  elected 
was  in  February,  18C8.  He  left  after  that  at  some  time  and  left  a  vacancy  in  the  pro- 
bate office :  in  fact,  he  never  filled  it.  Some  other  appointee  of  Parsons  before  that 
filled  it.  He  left  in  1868.  The  judicial  elections  happen  every  six  years,  and  that 
would  make  it  1874  for  the  next  election  of  judge  of  probate. 

Question.  1  understand  that  was  the  view  or  the  question  taken  by  some  persons 
Others  contended  that  the  office  should  be  filled  at  the  next  general  election  f 

Answer,  General  election  for  judicial  officers. 
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Question.  It  does  not  say  for  judicial  officers,  but  the  general  election ;  some  persons, 
theretore,  contended  that  the  next  general  election  would  bo  in  1870  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Others  contended  that  it  meant  the  next  general  judicial  election  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  always  interpreted  it  in  that  way. 

Question.  It  was  a  difference  of  interpretation,  therefore  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  the  effort  of  which  you  speak,  to  get  Judge  Abrahams  out,  was  simply 
certain  persons  claiming  that  his  oilice  termiuat<)d,  or  his  appointment  terminated 
at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  me  about  that.  They  got  a  little  democratic 
triumph  here  in  Sumter  County,  and  they  thought  that  would  give  them  a  little 
claim  to  make  a  pressure  by  which  they  could  prize  all  these  fellows  out,  and  Abra- 
hams too. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  the  effort  before  or  after  the  election  T 

Answer.  Before  and  after.  They  stirred  the  thing  up  before  the  election,  thinking 
they  would  get  the  democratic  triumph,  and  after  the  election  they  made  the  effort 
with  all  kinds  of  outside  i)re8sure  to  get  them  out  and  get  in.  The  "outs,"  of  course, 
always  want  to  get  in,  you  know. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  And  the  "  ins"  want  to  stay  in  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

Question.  The  point  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  this :  Did  not  those  who 
wanted  to  get  Abrahams  out  contend  that  under  the  constitution  his  appointment 
only  carried  him  over  to  the  next  general  election  T 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  from  them  at  all. 

Question.  What  did  you  hear  from  them  f 

Answer.  1  did  not  hear  a  single  word  of  that'sort.  I  only  heard  they  wanted  to  get 
the  office,  and  it  was  on  the  faith  of  that  little  democratic  triumph,  not  on  the  consti- 
tutional point.    There  was  no  question  of  constitutionality  that  I  ever  heard. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  They  did  not  run  any  candidates  on  that  faith  t 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.    I  never  heard  that  question  raised. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  run  a  candidate  unless  there  had  been 
proclamation  made  by  the  governor  to  fill  the  position  f 

Answer.  Of  course  not. 

Question.  Therefore  their  not  running  a  can^date  has  no  significance  iu  this  matter  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  they  didn't  run  a  candidate 

Question.  There  was  no  proclamation  ordering  an  election? 

Answer.  None  at  all.  I  never  heard  the  constitutional  question  mentioned  before  at 
all.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  mentioned  from  any  side,  either  one  side  or 
the  other. 

Question.  It  might  have  been  raised  without  your  hearing  itf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  is  very  possible  that  that  view  of  the  case  was  entertained! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  have  been,  by  some. 

Question.  It  is  possible  that  the  term  "next  general  election"  might  be  construed  by 
some  to  mean  the  next  general  election,  and  not  the  next  iudicial  election? 

Answer.  Certainly.  Men  differ  in  their  construction  of  laws,  but  I  never  heard  any 
question  of  that  kind  raised.  But  the  idea  was  to  prize  out  all  these  "damned  scala- 
wags and  radicals,"  and  get  all  the  offices. 

Question,  Did  Judge  Reavis  and  the  other  persons  who  spoke  to  you  about  these 
armed  negroes  coming  to  town  seem  to  be  alarmed  and  excited  about  itf 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  very  much. 

Question,  Did  they  give  credence  to  the  telegrams  which  announced  that  armed  ne- 
groes were  coming  from  Greene  County  and  Gainesville,  and  along  the  river  t 

Answer.  Thev  spoke  to  me  that  way — that  they  did  give  credence  to  it. 

Question.  Did  they  appear  to  be  excited  and  alarmed? 

Answe*'.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  town,  almost  all  the  citizens,  seeemed  that  way.  A  ma- 
/ority  of  them  seemed  to  be  agitated  and  alarmed.  They  seemed  to  fear  something 
I'rom'  the  negroes,  some  kind  of  violence ;  but  I  had  no  fears  myself  at  all.  I  told 
Judge  Reavis,  and  Snedicor,  and  all  I  talked  to  so. 

Question.  You  belonged  to  that  organization  which  included  these  negroes? 

Ansiver.  What  organization  ? 

Question,  The  republican  organization? 
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Answer.  I  belong  to  the  Union  republican  party ;  but  I  find  •that  the  democrats  are 
taking  all  the  negroes  from  us  now.    They  are  getting  them  amongst  them. 

Question.  That  seems  to  give  you  very  little  satisfaction  f 

Answei'.  Noj  1  would  rather  they  should  not  take  to  them  or  the  "new  departure'^ 
either.  < 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  that  year? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  a  candidate  for  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, for  the  county  of  Sumter. 

Question.  You  did  not  get  elected? 

An»icer.  No,  sir.  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not.  It  was  forced  upon  me.  I  did  not  want 
to  be  there.    It  was  noJionor  to  be  in  the  Alabama  legislature. 

Question.  Not  much  f 

Answer.  That's  my  opinion.  I  have  known  it  for  thirty  odd  years,  and  I  have  never 
known  any  honor  in  it,  and  no  pay. 

Question.  Who  was  it  told  you  that  old  man  Burke  was  killed  because  he  had  got 
the  negroes  to  come  down  hero  with  arms? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  persons  that  t-old  me;  I  do  not  remember  their  names. 
I  heard  it  mentioned  around  town  by  several  persons,  but  who  it  was  I  cannot 
recollect  now. 

Question.  Did  Reavis  assign  that  as  the  reason  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know;  I  believe  he  did.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  there,  that  that  was 
the  excuse  they  gave  for  killing  the  old  fellow. 

Question.  What  is  Reavis's  character? 

Ansicer,  He  is  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  His  heart  is  as  big  as  a 
mountain — a  clever,  sociable  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  best  lawyers  we  have  in  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

Question.  An  honorable  man,  of  high  character? 

Answer.  Y'es,  sir;  perfectly  honoralble,  and  one  of  the  best  men  you  can  find  any- 
where. 

Question.  If  he  should  make  such  a  statement  as  that  to  you,  would  yon  give  cred- 
ence to  it  ? 

Answer.  Of  course  I  would. 

Question.  That  Bdrko  was  killed  on  that  account  ? 

A  nswer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  he  had  incited  the  negroes  to  come  there? 

Anncer.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  give  credence  to  it  in  this  way:  that  that  was  the  excuse 
these  men  gave  for  killing  him. 
Question.  Did  he  believe  it? 

Aitmcer.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  heard  that  that  was  the  excuse.  I  would  give  credence  to 
it  in  that  way,  or  any  other  thin^  which  Judge  Reavis  would  tell  me.  He  is  an  hon- 
orable gentleman,  sir,  and  a  fine  lawyer. 

Question.  Did  any  one  see  this  killing? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  did  or  not. 

Question.  You  never  heard? 

Answer.  I  believe  Reavis  told  me  some  negroes  went  down  there  after  they  had  shot 
him  and  saw  these  men ;  but  they  did  not  know  who  they  were.  Who  the  negroes 
were  that  went  down  there  after  ho  was  shot,  he  didn't  tell  me;  and  I  do  not  know 
"who  they  were;  I  do  not  remember.  That  fellow  Hayue  Richardson  was  in  the  house 
at  the  time  that  night;  ho  happened  to  come  out,  and  ran  too  fast  for  them  to  ehoot 
him.  They  did  not  shoot  him  at  that  time:  they  shot  him  on  the  13th  of  August  i)re- 
viously.  He  was  camping  in  the  same  house,  and  he  slipped  out  and  ran  too  fust  to 
be  shot  or  killed.    They  shot  at  him,  but  did'not  kill  him. 

Question.  How  was  he  killed  on  the  13th  of  August  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  say  killed;  I  say  shot  on  the  13th;  and  shot  at,  he  being  in  the 
same  house  with  Burke.  He  was  not  killed  on  the  13th,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
shot  at  on  the  night  of  the  22d  or  23d,  or  somewhere  there.  Y^'ou  misunderstood  me. 
I  understood  they  had  shot  him  and  wounded  him  on  the  13th,  but  did  not  kill  him. 

Question.  You  say  there  were  certain  precincts  in  this  county  in  which  there  was  a 
large  negro  vote,  and  not  a  single  vote  cast  for  the  republican  party  ? 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  precincts  were  those  ? 

Answer.  One  was  Warsaw,  one  was  York,  and,  I  think,  Cuba  was  one.  They  were 
the  largest  precincts. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Are  there  many  colored  people  living  in  Warsaw  precinct  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them ;  it  is  a  rich,  fine  country  where  Warsaw  is. 
Question.  I  notice  by  the  return  that  Warsaw  gave  no  republican  vote  whatever  ? 
Ansicer,  No,  sir ;  it  gave  me  one ;  my  son-in-law  lives  up  there ;  the  State  ticket  did 
not  get  a  single  vote  ;  he  voted  for  me. 
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Qitosiion,  At  Cubti,  I  see,  no  republican  vote  was  cast  f 

Answer.  That  is  my  recollection  ;  and  none  at  York. 

Question.  Are  there  many  colored  men  living  about  York  ? 

Anwcei:  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are.  At  luterconrse  none  were  cast ;  it  is  in  a  rich 
part  of  the  country  ;  there  are  a  good  many  negroes  there. 

Question,  I  notice  several  of  that  kind ;  three  or  four.  At  Rosser^' ille,  no  republican 
votes  were  cast  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so.  That  is  a  small  precinct;  there  are  a  good  many 
negroes  there,  too.    The  others  are  rich  districts. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Is  it  not  generally  the  case  that  the  negroes  have  been  induced  to  como  to 
the  larger  precincts  Uke  ^his,  that  they  may  receive  the  direction  of  their  friends  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Question.  Is  not  that  usually  the  case  f 

Ansicer.  Sometimes  it  is,  I  believe. 

Question.  Although  there  may  have  been  negroes  in  those  precincts,  they  conld  have 
voted  here  ? 

J  nsictr.  But,  then,  they  would  not  take  negroes  from  Warsaw  and  carry  them  t-o 
York ;  or  from  York,  and  carry  them  to  Warsaw.  Some  few  negroes  would  go  from 
Warsaw  down  to  Gainesville,  l3Ut  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty,  when  there  were  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  of  them  up  there.  Those  who  went  away  would  come  to 
Gainesville. 

Question.  Is  it  not  the  law  that  a  man  can  vote  in  any  precinct  in  the  county  f 

Answer.  Of  course  it  is. 

Question.  Hjis  it  not  been  the  custom  with  the  republicans  to  induce  as  many  of  the 
negroes  to  go  to  the  larger  precincts,  in  order  to  give  them  instructions  as  to  how 
they  will  vote  ? 

Answer.  No ;  it  has  not  been  the  custom,  I  do  not  think.  It  has  been  done  some- 
times, but  it  is  not  the  custom.  It  has  been  done  occasionally  before  and  since  this 
war.    Before  the  negroes  had  the  right  of  suffrage  it  was  done. 

Question.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  any  intimidation  was  used  at  these  precincts  upon 
these  negroes  f 
'Answer.  Which  precincts  T 

Question.  The  precincts  you  have  spoken  of—Cuba,  York,  and  Warsaw  ? 

Anstcer.  I  did  not  see  any  of  it;  but  I  would  wish  for  somebody  to  tell  me  why  it 
was  there  were  no  republican  votes  in  any  large  precinct  of  that  kind.  I  cannot 
account  for  it  in  any  other  way. 

Question.  That  is  begging  the  question. 

Answer.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Question.  You  pretend  to  testify  on  your  oath — you  are  testifying  on  your  oath 

Answer,  I  would  just  as  lief  testify  without  it. 

Question.  that  these  negroes  were  intimidated  f 

Answer.  They  must  have  been. 

Question.  Were  there  no  other  influences  by  which  they  could  have  been  induced  to 
vote? 

Ansicer.  That's  what  I  say.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  positive  intimidation,  or  clubs 
and  brick-bats ;  but  I  say  there  was  an  influence  that  was  operating  upon  them,  and 
that  prevented  them  from  voting. 

Question.  There  are  a  great  many  influences  that  are  legitimate  and  proper  f 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  said.    I  said  that  at  the  start. 

QueMion.  Might  there  not  have  been  proper  influences  used  with  them  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Persuiision  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Argument! 

Answer.  It  was  all  on  the  democratic  side  that  they  were  persuaded. 

Question.  Have  not  the  democrats  the  right  to  persuade  as  well  as  youf 

Answei\  Certainly ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  I  say,  from  the  fact  that  tbere  was 
no  republican  vote  at  these  largo  precincts,  something  of  that  kind  must  have  been 
used  on  the  negro  population.    Do  you  understand  that  t 

Question.  Some  persuasion  f 

Answa:  Some  sort  of  influence. 

Question.  Some  sort  of  influence? 

Ajiswer.  Precisely. 

Question,  That  is  all  you  say  f 

Anstcer.  That  is  all  I  did  say,  or  pretend  to  say.    I  reckon  you  can  understand  that. 

Question.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 

Anstver.  That  is  what  I  said  at  the  start. 
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Qmstion.  I  want  to  nnderstand  whether  yoa  mean  that  these  men  were  compelled 
by  intimidation,  or  influenced  by  persuasion? 

Jiwtrcr.  I  do  not  say  there  was  any  positive  intimidation ;  but  I  stated  at  the  start, 
in  answer  to  Senator  Pratt,  that  there  was  some  influence  of  that  sort;  not  mean'ng 
a  direct  intimidation,  but  something  that  prevented  them  from  voting  the  repul)lican 
ticket. 

Question,  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  clearly — what  you  said  and  meant. 

Answer,  That  is  just  what  I  said  at  the  start,  and  again  say  now,  general. 

Question.  That  there  was  some  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  themf 

jinsicer.  I  think  there  must  have  becu. 

Question,  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  that  influence  was? 

Ansicer  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  know ;  but  I  am  satisfied  there  must 
have  been  some  influence  of  that  kind  used,  otberwise  there  would  have  been  some 
republican  votes  put  into  these  boxes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Have  you  ever  heard  the  negroes  say  tiiemselves  what  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  ? 
Answer.  I  have  heard  some  negroes  talking  around  in  my  neighborhood. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  I  notice,  by  the  return  published,  that  the  vote  cast  at  Livingston  last  fall 
was  604  for  the  republican  ticket.  Now,  if  all  these  negroes  came  to  Livingston  to 
vote,  would  not  we  expect  a  larger  vote  in  this  county,  where  there  were  3,600  regis- 
tered colored  voters  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  They  did  not  go  to  York.  There  are  plenty  of  negroes  around  hero ; 
this  is  a  rich  precinct,  good  land,  and  a  good  many  negroes  here  are  raising  cotton. 

Question.  1  notice  in  your  Gainesville  precinct  the  republican  vote  was  411 ;  do  you 
think  a  great  many  came  into  that  precinct  to  vote  ? 

Anstcer.  Very  few  ;  there  might  have  been  forty  or  fifty  from  other  precincts. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Is  it  not  usual  with  the  negroes  to  vote  pretty  much  in  a  body  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir  j  they  sometimes  do  that.  Where  they  live  on  a  plantation,  they 
sometimes  get  into  clans  in  that  way,  and  vote  together. 

Question,  And  if  in  any  particular  precinct  they  find  a  large  number  of  their  people 
voting  one  ticket,  they  would  be  likely  to  all  join  in  f  ^ 

^Anstcei'.  Probably  they  would  ;  but  in  the  precinct  I  was  in,  they  were  very  much 
divided,  and  I  reckon  they  would  bo  so  in  other  precincts,  too. 

Question.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  some  prominent  negroes— or  some  who  had  been 
prominent — including  one  who  was  president  of  the  League  at  one  time 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was. 

Question,  A  man  named  Little  f 

Answer,  I  heard  of  him. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  white  democratic  candidate  had  him  up  at  Gainesville  helping 
him  to  make  a  democratic  speech. 

Question.  Were  there  any  other  negroes  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  two  or  three  other  negroes  they  had  roped  in.  Edward  Smith  and 
Mooring  had  two  or  three  others. 

Question.  Roped  them  in  f  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  roped  thcnj  in  in  some  way  with  cajolement  about 
their  fine  democracy. 

Question,  A  negro  here  made  a  speech  about  Judge  Saunders's  pony  f 

Answer,  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Question.  Did  you  h<?ar  of  it  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  should  not  have  Cared  to  have  heard  it.  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  their  kind  of  speeches  myself,  general.  I  beg  to  be  excused.  1  have  heartl 
some  good  speeches  from  negroes  for  a  short  time — brief,  sensible  remarks  ;  but  when 
they  go  to  running  on  with  a  rigmarole,  they  get  uninteresting. 

Question.  You  do  not  like  to  hear  them  talk  on  that  side  ? 

Answer.  I  like  to  hear  a  sensible  idea  from  a  negro,  or  anybody  else,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  hear  a  negro  running  on  in  nonsense  as  they  frequently  do.  But  they  do  that. 
Smith  and  Mooring  the  democratic  candidates  had  negroes  to  help  them  makespeec'e*» 
at  barbecues  and  public  meetings  around,  to  help  elect  them. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  that  had  some  influence  on  the  negroes  generally — prom- 
inent negroes  making  speeches?  ,  ^ 

Answer.  Of  course  it  did  ;  anybody  would  know  that. 

Question,  Take  the  negroes  to  whom  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  to  a 
little,  as  the  president  of  the  League ;  when  he  made  democratic  speches,  would  it  have 
an  influence  on  the 
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Answer.  Of  coarse  like  you  with  yonr  friends  in  Missouri ;  yon  would  have  an  infla- 
ence  upon  old  friends  by  a  speech  there,  and  you  would  have  here  ;  so  with  this  negro 
fellow  nere,  he  would  influence  his  friends. 

QuvHon,  Those  probably  were  the  influences  brought  to  bear  by  the  democrats  here 
to  control  negro  votes  f 

Answer.  It  may  have  been. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Were  they  the  influences  that  kept  you  and  other  candidates  for  the  legis- 
lature from  canvassing  the  county — these  speeches  by  colored  men  f 

Answer,  No,  sir,  it  was  fear  of  our  lives  and  limbs.  If  we  had  gone  around  here 
making  speeches--Gillmoi'e  and  myself— we  would  have  been  slaughtered.  I  told  Mr. 
Gillmore  when  nominated  that  I  did  not  intend  canvassing  Sumter ;  I  knew  Gains- 
ville,  and  I  could  see  people  around  there ;  but  if  I  had  friends  anywhere  else,  thev 
must  canvass  for  me ;  I  was  not  going  to  canvass  Sumter ;  I  did  not  want  to  speak 
anyhow.  If  I  had  gone  to  making  republican  speeches  around  here  I  would  have  been 
slaughtered. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Did  they  kill  Oovemor  Smith  or  Governor  Parsons  when  they  spoke  here  f 

Anstcer,  They  made  a  great  effort  f 

Question.  Were  you  here  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  but  at  Eutaw  they  made  an  effort  to  kill  both  of  them.  I  was  not 
there. 

Question,  That  is  not  in  your  county  t 

Answftr,  No,  sir ;  that  is  in  Greene  County.    But  I  heard  of  an  effort  here. 

Question,  What  effort  did  they  make  here  to  kill  them  f 

Answer,  They  did  not  make  a  direct  effort  to  kill  them.  Some  of  those  in  the  crowd 
had  arms,  knives,  and  pistols,  and  were  insulting  to  them  in  their  speaking. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  you  hear  that  a  man  with  a  pistol  od,  and  a  knife  in  his  hand,  went  up 
to  the  table 
Answer, 


ble  to  drink  water  when  Governor  Smith  was  speaking  f 
^  No,  sir ;  I  heard  he  insulted  him,  and  called  him  a  liar. 


By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Did  you  think  the  drinking  of  that  water  would  hurt  Governor  Smith  f 
Answer,  No,  sir ;  if  Smith  did  not  driuk  some  that  had  poison  in  it. 
Question.  That  would  not  have  hurt  Smith  if  the  man  drank  it  f 
Anstocr,  No,  sir ;  but  if  Smith  drank  it,  it  might  have  hurt  him. 
Question,  Did  you  think  that  would  be  intimidating  Smith  much,  to  see  a  man  come 
up  and  drink  a  glass  of  water  f 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  But  if  he  had  a  knife  in  his  hand  f 
Answer,  If  he  had  a  bowie-knife  in  his  hand  it  would. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  That  is  the  supposition. 

Answer,  That  is  your  supposition  f 

Question.  I  am  taking  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Bucfkley — of  a  man  going  on  the  stand 
and  drinking  a  glass  of  water.  Would  that  trivial  circumstance  intimidate  Governor 
Smith  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  suppose  not. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  The  fact  that  he  was  armed 

Ansicer,  I  did  not  see  that ;  if  he  was  armed,  and  came  up  and  drank  water  by  the 
side  of  Governor  Smith,  or  Governor  Smith  saw  his  arms,  it  might  have  intimidated 
him.  I  did  not  see  that ;  but  I  learned  from  persons  present  that  very  insulting  lan- 
guage was  used,  and  some  weapons  shown  around.  At  Eutaw  it  broke  out  in  regular 
rebellion. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  In  case  of  negroes  being  whipped,  or  otherwise  maltreated,  are  they  free  to 
appear  as  witnesses,  and  endeavor  to  bring  to  justice  the  white  men  who  have  out- 
raged them,  or  are  they  deterred  from  instituting  prosecutions  through  fear  of  further 
punishment  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  always  deterred  from  it.  They  cannot  do  it ;  they  daro 
not  do  it.    That  is  the  reason  they  have  not  done  it. 
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By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  How  do  you  know  T 

Anstcer,  Well,  I  have  heard  that  said  by  the  negroes  and  by  white  folks,  too.  I  have 
heard  white  folks  say.  when  they  do  anything  on  that  side,  *'  If  they  go  and  tell,  dame 
them,  they  will  kill  them." 

Qucaiian,  Who  did  you  hear  say  that  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  now ;  I  have  heard  it.  I  do  not  believe  you  have  lived  i£ 
this  part  of  the  country  much,  or  you  would  know. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  of  loose  talk. 

The  WiTXESS.  I  knew  when  they  told  it  to  me,  but  I  do  not  remember  who ;  I  have 
heard  it  frequently,  but  do  not  remember  anybody  who  said  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  white  men,  in  point  of  fact,  being  punished  in  this 
community  for  having  whipped  or  otherwise  maltreated  a  negro  f 

Ansicer,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  man  in  this  part  of  the  country  pun- 
ished for  that. 


LrviNGSTOX,  Alabama,  November  2, 1671. 
BENJAMIN  LEONARD  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Where  do  you  live  t 

Answer.  I  live  in  Greene  County. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f 

Anstoer,  I  was  bred  and  born  there ;  I  was  raised  there. 

Question,  Did  you  come  here  last  Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  in  this 
court-house  as  a  witness  before  this  committee  f 

Answer,  Yes,,  sir. 

Question,  Were  you  waiting  in  the  hall  of  the  court-house  to  be  called  in  before  us 
to  testify  f . 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  induced  yon  to  leave  here  that  day,  and  not  come  before  the  com- 
mittee f 

Answer,  I  was  sitting  right  back  there,  and  the  clerk  he  stepped  out,  and  a  white 
gentleman  came  in  and  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  went  to  see  him.  He  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing  there.  I  told  him  I  was  not  doing  anything.  He  asked  me  how 
came  I  there.  I  told  him  I  was  sort  o'  summoned  here  before  this  committe ;  and  says 
he,  "Well,  don't  you  know  you  haven't  got  any  business  there  T"  I  told  him,  "I  can't 
tell  you ;  I  don't  know  what's  going  on ;  I  can't  tell."  He  asked  mo  where  I  lived.  I 
told  him  I  lived  in  Greene  County.  He  asked  me  didn't  I  live  at  Black's  Bluff.  I  told 
him  I  did  not.  He  didn't  believe  it.  I  told  him  I  never  was  at  Black's  Bluff  in  my 
life.  He  says,  "You  say  you  are  summoned  here?"  I  told  him,  "Yes."  Says  he, 
"  You  had  better  leave  here ;  you  are  in  a  bad  place,  if  you  know  it,  and  you  had  better 
leave ;"  and  I  did  so ;  I  got  up  and  went  out  there ;  I  come  down  on  the  train ;  I  took 
it  afoot  back,  and  went  back  across  the  river ;  I  come  back  again  this  morning.  That 
is  what  induced  me  to  leave.  I  didn't  understand  the  subject.  He  told  me  if  I  staid 
here  I  would  find  out  what  the  result  would  be.  I  didn't  know  what  would  happen, 
and  I  left  in  time. 

Question,  Did  you  know  who  this  white  man  was  T 

Answer,  No,  sir :  I  never  was  acquainted  with  the  m&n. 

Question.  Would  you  know  him  if  you  were  to  see  him  again  f 

Anstcer,  I  reckon,  jprobablv,  I  would.  He  was  a  chunky  man.  I  wouldn't  be  satisfied 
that  I  would  know  him.  I  didn't  see  him  before.  I  looked  at  him  pretty  good,  to  see 
if  I  could  recognize  him  again  if  I  saw  him. 

Question.  Have  you  seen  him  again  to-day  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  him  again  to-day. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  you  what  would  be  done  to  you  if  you  staid  here  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  say  what  would  be  done.  He  said  I  had  better  leave ;  I 
was  in  a  bad  place.    Finally,  he  said  I  could  stay,  anid  I  would  find  out  the  result. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Did  anybody  else  see  him  out  there  besides  you  f 

Answer,  There  was  a  black  fellow  sitting  there  with  blue  pants  on.  He  was  sitting 
there  on  a  chunk  of  wood  at  the  same  time.  He  seemed  to  be  waiting  here  at  the  time. 
I  think  that  gentleman  [indicating  the  deputy  sergeant-at-arms]  was  sitting  out  there 
when  I  was  out  there. 
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Quf^tion.  That  is  onr  deputy  sergeant-at-arras,  Mr.  >fa;jnire  ? 
Jnnncer.  Yc^.  bir.    He  had  picked  np  his  hat  and  walked  oat. 

3Ir.  Magl'iiie.  The  man  with  the  blae  pants  must  have  been  the  man  that  attends 
to  the  room  here. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Questiom.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  man  in  disguise  in  Greene  County  T 
An9%c(T.  Yes.  sir;  I  did  once. 
Que^ion.  Tell  the  committee  the  circumstances. 

Ansurer,  Well,  sir,  I  was  arrested  once.    1  was  a  prisoner  about  half  an  boor  by  son, 
about  eleven  miles  from  the  county-seat. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Qtteatiom,  Arrested  for  what  t 

Ansvcer.  I  was  arrested ;  the  offense  was  murder — said  to  be. 

By  the  Chair3£ax  : 

Question.  Arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder? 

AnHtccr.    Yes,  sir;   about  half  an  hour  by  sun.  I  guess  about  eleven  miles  from 
Eutaw,  and  traveling  on  the  Gainesville  road,  from  Gainesville  to  Eutaw,  I  got  to  a 
mau^s  house,  and  met  the  sheriff.    There  was  a  man  deputized  to  serve  a  siib|>cena  on 
me,  and  he  carried  me  about  three  miles,  and  met  np  with  the  sheritf.     Then  it  was 
.ifter   night.     We  staid  there  a  long  while— live  hours,  I  think.     I  a.sked  them  if  they 
were  going  to  take  me  to  town  that  night.     They  said.  *»Yes.^     I  said,  "Let's  travel 
on  ;   I  am  tired  of  waiting."     I  want^tl  to  get  to  jail.     He  told  me  I  was  in  liis  charge, 
and  not  him  in  mine.     I  said,  **  Yes."    \Ve  started  about  half  after  10  o'clock.     We 
were  about  eight  miles,  I  think,  fsom  where  he  arrested  me,  and  there  was  a  couple 
Just  riding  ahead  of  me,  a  white  man  and  a  black  man,  side  by  side.     As  I  was  riding 
along  (we  were  all  riding)  I  heard  somebody  say,  **Halt!"    I  raiscnl  up  my  head  and 
looked,  and  we  were  in  a  lane,  thirty  feet  wide,  I  reckon.    The  lane  was  just  dlled  up 
with  men  ;  I  don^t  know  what.     It  didn't  look  like  men  merely  to  me  at  the  time  when 
I  first  saw  them.     I  don't  know  what  sort  of  shape  some  of  them  had,  with  g^reat  long 
hats,  so  long,  [indicating,]  scalloped  all  around,  and  shrouds,  or  s«)mething  of  the 
kind,  hanging  all  around  down  to  the  feet  and  on  the  horses,  and  some  had  sheets  on, 
spotted,  and  all  kinds  of  clothes.     They  asked  whose  command  was  that.    Tli«-v  told  him, 
•*The  sheriff."    "What  sheriff  T"    "The  sheriff  of  Greene  County."     "Where  is  the 
sheriff  f  "    "  He  is  back  there."    "  Tell  him  to  come  forward  himself."     Says  he,  "  I'll  do 
it,  sir ;  here's  a  bottle  of  whisky." 

Question.  Who  had  it  f 

Anstcer,  The  sheriff  had  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his  hand,  and  he  told  him  he  would  for- 
ward himself  with  a  bottle,  and  he  did  it.  They  staid  there  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and 
he  asked  what  was  the  prisoners  charged  with.  *'  Who  is  that  you  have  got  T ''  '•  Pris- 
oners," he  said.  "  What  are  they  charged  with  T  He  told  them  "  Muriler.'^  The  sher- 
iff said  to  us,  "  Ride  on  ahead,"  and  he  told  him  to  "  Halt!"  The  sheriff  says,  "  1  want 
to  take  my  prisoners  to  jail."  He  says,  "  You  are  all  my  prisoners."  Then  they  all  com- 
menced charging,  and  riding,  and  whirling,  and  cutting  about  in  the  lane  in  ffont  of  us 
with  pistols  out.  The  moon  was  shining  bright.  Finally  they  stopped  again,  and  the 
/^eriff  staid  there  a  few  minutes  and  he  rode  off. 

Qu&ition.  The  sheriff  rode  off  f 

Anstctr,  Yes,  sir ;  he  rode  off  forward  and  left  us  in  the  charge  of  five  or  six  others 
and  about  ten  disguised  men,  and  I  reckon  be  kept  us  there  about  an  hour,  as  weU  as 
I  recollect,  as  well  as  my  mind  serves  nie,  I  think.     Finally  a  man  came  down  the  road 
and  asked  the  names  of  these  prisoners,  and  they  commenced  telling  him  there  was 
five :  two  of  my  younger  brothers,  Ben  Leonard,  and  Willis  Leonard,  and  Sam.  Leon- 
ard, and  the  old  lady,  Lucy  Breathitt  and  Stokes  Breathitt.    That's  what  they  told  him. 
He  says,  "  I  will  take  that  girl  and  Stokes,  and  you  can  take  them  three  ami  carrv  them 
on  to  jail."    And  they  did  so,  and  they  delivered  us  back  to  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.     I 
didn't  see  him  no  more  till  I  had  been  in  jail  two  or  three  hours.    They  took  that  old  ladv 
and  her  son ;  that  was  her  son ;  the  old  lady  was  riding  behind  my  brother.     They  made 
him  get  down  and  get  on  the  pony  Stokes  was  riding,  and  made  him  get  up  on  the  mule 
before  his  mother,  and  they  started  off  with  him,  and  wo  all  went  np  the  lane  a  little  piece. 
I  don't  suppose  we  went  a  hundred  yards  with  Stokes  before  he  jum{>ed  off  of  the  mule 
and  I  suppose  he  got  away ;  1  have  not  seen  him  since,  but  I  have  heajxl  he  pot  away. 


off  for  a  little  piece  and  stopped,  and  they  went  and  got  her  and  brought  her  to  jail 
about  an  hour  or  two  hours  after  I  was  in  jail.    I  never  saw  her  no  more  till  next 
ZDoming.    We  were  taken  out  and  had  a  trial,  and  Stokes,  I  have  not  seen  him  Binc<». 
Question.  Were  you  taken  out  next  morning  f 
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Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  trial ;  but  didu^t  have  any,  and  I  was  put  back.    I  didn't 
see  her  till  I  was  taken  out  next  morning — not  any  more  that  night. 

Bv  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Were  you  put  back  f 

Anawa'.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  put  back  in  jail  next  day,  after  beiug  taken  out  a  small  space. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  did  you  lie  in  jail  f 

A  nswer.  From  Friday  night  till  Wednesday. 

Question.  Wliat  was  done  then  ? 

Anstccr.  On  Saturday  was  to  be  the  trial,  but  was  not ;  but  we  came  out,  and  were 
to  go  on  trial  again  Wednesday,  when  we  were  taken  out  and  brought  to  the  room 
where  they  were  going  to  try  us  at.  We  were  all  carried  in  ;  but  when  they  called 
witnesses,  the  party  that  was  prosecuting  us  didn't  have  any  witnesses,  according  to 
the  way  I  could  understand  it.  1  guess  we  had  a  good  many — fifty  or  sixty,  I  reckon, 
at  least,  white  and  black ;  and  the  attorney  that  was  to  prosecute  us,  after  examining 
his  witnesses  privately,  came  in  and  stated  to  the  court  that  it  was  probably  foolish- 
ness to  harass  the  miuds  of  the  people  in  the  country  on  such  a  case  as  that,  because 
he  could  not  get  no  evidence  at  all  against  us,  to  make  a  case  out  of  it ;  and,  li*  the 
court  pleased,  he  thought  it  was  best  to  turn  us  loose  ;  and  on  that  consideration  wt) 
were  turned  loose.  My  attorney  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  told  him  on  such  a 
subject  like  that  was  I  would  rather  do  so,  if  they  cousid^red  it  best ;  I  didn't  have 
another  word  to  say  ;  I  let  it  go,  and  so  that  was  what  wiis  done  that  time  ;  though  I 
was  arrested  right  straight  twenty  minutes  after  again.  I  am  a  kind  of  a  mechanic  ; 
I  have  been  a  mechanic — a  regular  journeyman,  and  a  man  at  almost  any  work  that  is 
done  in  this  country. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  were  arrested  again  immediately  after  ? 

Ansivcr.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  a  kind  of  a  gunsmith-journeyman,  too ;  and  there  was  a  pistol 
sent  me  the  morning  I  was  arrested,  to  work  on,  and  I  was  making  a  buggy  at  the 
time  at  an  outside  place  for  a  young  white  gentleman  ;  and  had  no  place  to  work  un- 
der, and  had  a  work-bench  out  doors ;  and  had  done  my  work  and  had  my  tools  out 
there  to  paint  it  off,  and  there  came  up  a  shower  of  rain ;  and  ho  told  me  to  move  into 
the  passage  of  the  house,  and  I  carried  them  in  there  ;  aiid  the  fellow  stuck  the  pistol 
in  my  coat-pocket  like  this,  and  there  was  a  hole  in  the  pocket  and  the  pistol  went 
down  here,  and  when  I  was  arrested  I  had  just  put  a  coat  of  paint  on  the  buggy, 
and  my  coat  was  hanging  up,  and  the  man  came  and  arrested  me,  and  I  told  him 
all  my  tools  and  paint  were  sitting  there  and  I  would  like  to  pick  them  up.  He  said, 
"  You  can't  go  anywhere  but  right  here.  If  you  want  anything  you  must  send  for  it " 
When  the  boy  brought  my  coat  and  I  put  it  on,  the  pistol  was  found  down  in  the 
pocket  of  the  coat-tail ;  and  I  had  to  give  a  $50  bond  and  surety.  A  man  arrested  me 
afterward  and  I  had  to  give  a  $*200  bond,  and  I  proved  it  then  that  the  man  put  it  in 
there.    But  I  have  to  attend  court  Monday,  I  suppose,  on  it  yet. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  were  you  arrested  for — carrying  concealed  weapons  t 

Antnvcr.  That  was  what  1  was  arrested  for ;  and  that  was  the  way  it  came  there.  I 
didn't  put  it  there  myself.  It  would  not  shoot;  it  was  tried  and  found  out.  That 
was  how  I  came  by  it.  If  I  hadn't  been  arrested  I  would  have  known  the  pistol  by 
the  weight  of  it,  but  a  man  wouldn't  notice  forty  pistols  in  his  coat  then  ;  for  I  con- 
sider it  pretty  serious  when  a  man  comes  and  arrests  me  for  killing  somebody.  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing.    That  took  my  attention  in  preference  to  the  pistols. 

Question.  You  have  proved  yourself  clear  of  that  charge  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  they  dismissed  you  of  that  charge  and  arrested  you  ten  minutes  after- 
ward? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  For  what  t 

Answor.  For  carrying  concealed  weapons.  They  didn't  take  that  up  till  the  other 
was  done  with. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  what  has  become  of  Stokes  t 

Answer.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  they  have  seen  him,  and  that  he  went  away. 
They  never  said  where  he  went  to.  I  never  heard.  My  wife  told  me  his  wife  told 
her  that  he  was  home  that  night ;  that  morning  before  day,  after  he  was  arrested. 

Question.  How  many  of  these  men  did  you  see  in  the  Jane  that  had  disguises  on  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  appeared  to  me  like  there  was  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  men. 
It  looked  to  me  like  that  number,  but  they  were  scattered  a  good  ways.  It  looked 
like  twentj'-five  or  thirty  men. 

Question,  How  near  were  you  to  Eutaw  when  surrounded  by  tLese  men  in  the  lane  f 
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Answer,  About  two  miles  from  the  county-seat.    I  think  that  is  as  nigh  as  I  can 
come  at  it. 

Question.  Did  they  appear  to  fire  their  pistols  off  at  Stokes  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  appeared  so  to  me. 

Question,  Did  these  disguised  men  accompany  the  prisoners  on  to  Eutaw  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  they  went  to  different  directions  ;  just  the  men  that  arrested  us,  I 
believe  ;  there  were  five  men  went  with  these  three  on  to  jail  from  there. 

Question,  They  did  not  have  any  disguises  on  f 

Answei:  No,  sir ;  the  men  arrested  us  in  the  evening,  just  at  night. 

Question,  Did  these  disguised  men  do  any  violence  beyond  snooting  their  pistols 
after  Stokes  ? 

Answer,  The  old  lady,  I  saw  her  next  morning,  and  she  had  a  ring  around  her  head,  and 
9he  told  me  they  tied  a  rope  aronnd  it,  and  put  a  stick  in  it  and  twisted  it ;  and  there's 
a  black  streak  around  her  head  to-day,  from  that  time,  and  all  the  hair  was  off  uf  her 
head,  back  here.  She  told  me  they  pulled  it  out.  I  saw  her  next  morning  alter  we 
were  taken  out  of  jail,  with  that  ring  around  her  head  ;  she  said  they  tied  a  rope  around 
her  head,  and  put  a  stick  in  it  and  twisted  it.  They  persecuted  her  right  smartly, 
according  to  her  report,  otherwise. 

Question,  Did  she  complain  a  good  deal  of  the  hurting  of  the  rope  f 

Answe)'.  Yes,  sir,  pretty  heavy. 

Question,  Were  any  other  persons  hurt  t 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  me  and  my  two  brothers  were  not  interfered  with,  only  just  in  the 
lane  as  we  saw  them,  till  tfaey  came  to  carry  us  to  jail ;  they  didn't  touch  us,  and  asked 
us  no  questions. 

Question,  Were  all  the  prisoners  discharged  after  they  had  their  trial  on  'Wednes- 
day? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  all  hands. 

Question,  When  did  this  occur  T 

Anstver,  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  about  the  last  of  March  or  the  1st  of  April — 
somewhere  about  that  time. 

Question.  This  year  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Question,  Did  you  know  any  of  these  disguised  men  t 

Ansiccr,  Honestly,  it  looked  like  it  was  not  im^iossible  for  me  to  know  them ;  some- 
times it  looked  to  mo  like  some  of  them  I  had  an  idea  of,  but  I  can't  say  I  knew  a  man 
positively. 

Question.  Had  you  ever  been  interfered  with  before  that  time  by  men  after  night  T 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  have  never  been  interfered  with  myself. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  interfered  with  since  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nobody  has  pestered  me  much  since. 

Question,  Whoso  place  are  you  living  on  f 

Answer,  I  am  living  on  a  place  now  called  Mr.  Tom  Hawkins'.  He  bought  it  this 
spring.    I  was  living  on  it  last  year. 

Question.  Are  you  cultivating  part  of  it  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard,  of  any  colored  people  in  Greene  County 
being  murdered  by  disguised  men  ?  ^ 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  a  good  many — I  have  heard  of  some ;  some  I  knew. 

Question.  Tell  the  committee  such  cases  as  you  know  or  have  heard  of. 

Answer.  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Guilford  Coleman. 

Question.  When  was  he  killed  f 

Answer,  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  some  time  la«t  year. 

Question,  After  night  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was  after  night. 

^ife«(tan.  At  his  own  house  f 

Answe)',  Ho  was  in  his  house  and  was  taken  out. 

Question.  How  was  he  killed — shot  or  hanged  ? 

Ansxcer.  It  hasn't  been  ascertained.  Nobody  can  tell.  I  saw  several  people  that  said 
they  saw  a  good  mauy  stubbh^s,  that  was  like  a  man's  finger,  where  they  trackeil  him 
next  day.    It  looked  like  they  had  beat  him  there. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  With  what  t 

Answer,  With  stubbles.  It  looked  like  they  had  been  beating  him  with  stubbs  of 
Hwitches. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  was  his  body  fonndf 

Ansiccr.  It  never  has  been  found. 

Question,  Was  it  reported  that  he  was  killed  f 
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A  newer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  reported  he  was  found  in  an  old  well  up  aboat  Eutaw,  bu^ 
I  can^t  say. 

Queaiion,  He  has  never  been  heard  of  since  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  What  other  cases  do  you  know  off 

Ansiccr.  There  was  another — Sam.  Caldwell,  I  think,  was  his  name. 

Question,  When  was  he  killed  f 

An^ncei'.  I  think  it  was  the  spring  before  this  last.  He  was  found  han^^ng  to  a  tree, 
and  shot,  I  think,  with  some  ten  or  twelve  bullet-holes  in  him.  That's  the  report  I 
heard  of  it.  There  are  some  others  ;  but  it  has  been  some  time,  and  I  can't  recollect 
their  names  to  state  exactly  who  they  were.  There  is  an  old  fellow  was  up  here  at 
my  house  Monday  night — Henry  Dew ;  he  waa  shot. 

Question.  When  ? 

Ansicer,  Last  spring.    He  was  shot  in  the  left  shoulder. 

Question.  Have  yon  talked  with  him  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Question.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  the  circumstances  f 

Atisicer,  Ho  said  he  was  in  his  house  and  these  men  came  up  and  called  him,  and  he 
answered,  and  came  to  his  door ;  and  he  saw  some  fifty  standing  there. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Disguised  men  f 

Answer,  Disguised  men ;  and  he  said  that  he  stepped  on  the  door-step  to  see  them — 
what  they  were  going  to  say  to  him.  Nobody  said  anything  more  except  to  tell  him  to 
come  out.  He  came  out,  and  he  thought  they  would  take  him  off  and  whip  him,  and 
that  they  might  whip  him  very  hard;  but  ho  thought  he  would  risk  his  chance,  and 
started  to  ran  ;  and  as  he  started  to  run  the  contrary  direction  nobody  come  after  him, 
but  they  shot  him  down  about  ten  steps  off,  and  nobody  went  to  him ;  but  they  turned 
and  went  off;  that's  what  he  told  me.    I  have  seen  him  many  a  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Does  he  live  in  Greene  County  f 

^««ir<T.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State  any  other  cases  you  know  where  colored  people  have  been  shot  or 
killed. 

Ansicer.  There  are  a  good  many.  I  know  another  old  fellow,  a  distant  relative  of 
mine,  was  whipped  last  fall. 

Question.  What  was  his  name  f 

Answer,  Littleton  Hood. 

Question.  You  say  he  was  whipped  last  fall  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  has  not  got  over  it  yet. 

Question.  Have  you  talked  with  him  about  it  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  many  a  time  when  I  see  him. 

Question.  What  did  he  tell  you  of  the  particulars  of  his  whipping  T 

Ansicer.  He  told  me  that  they  came  to  his  house  and  broke  nis  door  down  and  ran  to 
his  bed ;  he  was  lying  down,  and  they  just  gave  him  a  jab  with  their  pistols  against 
him,  and  told  him  not  to  say  a  word ;  and  they  took  him  out  about  a  mfle,  where  they 
whipped  him  with  pistol-belts,  with  the  buckle  part  of  it.  They  whipped  him  some 
time — a  long  time— and  made  him  sit  up  on  an  old  trough  at  an  old  well,  and  told  him 
to  stay  there  till  they  came  back.  Ho  is  a  crippled  man.  He  staid  a  while  and  heard 
them  coming,  and  ran  away  from  them  and  they  didn't  get  hold  of  him  any  more. 

Question,  How  many  did  he  say  were  in  the  crowd  f 

Answer,  He  said  about  seven. 

Question,  Did  ho  say  they  were  disguised  t 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  one  of  them,  aft«r  whipping  him  a  h)ng  time,  uncovered  his 
face  and  called  him  to  come,  and  asked  him,  ^'  Don't  you  know  me  i"  Ho  tried  to  make 
him  recognize.    He  said  he  couldn't  do  it ;  he  didn't  know  the  man. 

Question.  What  did  they  tell  him  they  were  whipping  him  for  f 

Answer,  They  didn't  tell  him  what  they  were  whipping  him  for,  so  he  said.  This  is 
what  they  said :  they  were  going  to  make  a  democrat  out  of  him  before  they  got  done 
with  him.  He  had  been  saying  something  about  voting,  and  the  Ku-Klux ;  he  waa  a 
crippled  man,  and  had  an  old  stick  that  he  walked  with,  and  be  told  another  fellow 
that  he  could  whip  four  or  five  Ku-Klux  with  his  old  hickory  stick,  and  he  'lowed  that 
was  something  they  were  whipping  him  for. 

Question.  What  did  Littleton  Hood  say  these  men  who  whipped  him  said  about  the 
cause  of  their  whipping  him  ? 

Answer,  They  never  told  him ;  at  least  he  never  told  me.  They  told  him  they  were 
going  to  make  a  democrat  out  of  him  before  they  got  done  with  nim. 

QuestUm,  They  told  Littleton  Hood  that  f 
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Amtwer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  be  tolil  them  he  would  be  a  democrat  as  Ion;;  as  be  lived. 
That's  what  be  toUl  me  he  tobl  them. 

Question.  What  did  Henry  Dew  say  they  whipped  him  for  t 

AttJncer.  They  didn't  whip  him ;  they  jnst  shot  him ;  there  never  was  any  words 
multiplied  with  him ;  he  was  jnst  shot.  He  was  called  out  and  be  stepped  oot  and 
stopped  on  the  door-step,  waiting  to  hear  what  they  were  going  to  say  to  him,  and  he 
saw  so  many  men  ont  there,  and  dis^ised  men,  he  coold  not  tell  who  nor  what,  and 
the  thonght  struck  him  immediately  that  they  were  going  to  do  something  with  him, 
and  he  broke  and  mn. 

Question.  They  did  not  teU  him  why  they  wanted  him  ont  there  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  says  they  only  told  him  to  get  up  and  come  out.  He  started  to 
run  when  be  saw  them ;  they  shot  nim  down  as  be  was  running. 

Question.  State  any  other  cases  of  whipping  that  you  have  heard  of. 

Answer.  Really,  I  cannot.  There's  a  heap  of  things  I  have  beard  of,  but  I  can't 
recollect  tbeni  to  give  a  true  statement  like  1  want  to  when  I  tell. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  a  good  many  colored  people  being  whipped  in  Greene 
Connty  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  a  good  many. 

Question.  How  long  has  this  whipping  of  negroes  been  going  on  t 

Answer.  It  has  been  going  on  now  for  the  last  four  years.  The  first  whipping  I  heard 
of  was  about  18C7. 

Question.  How  long  since  you  first  heard  of  men  going  about  in  the  night-time,  dis- 
guised, with  pistols,  and  with  their  horses  covered  with  disguises  f 

Answer.  That's  what  I  mean.  It  has  been  about  that,  since  along  about  1867.  I 
lived  part  of  the  year  in  Pickens  County.  The  first  I  heard  of  any  such  thing  was  in 
Pickens  County.  I  lived  there  in  18(56,  part  of  the  year,  and  I  moved  back  into  Greene, 
where  I  was  raised,  bred,  and  bom.    I  lived  in  Pickens  up  to  September,  1866. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  Ku-Klux  in  Pickens  County  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  first. 

Question.  Did  you  over  see  one  there  f 

Answer.  I  never  saw  one  in  Pickens,  myself. 

Question.  What  were  they  said  to  be  riding  over  the  county  for  f 

Answer.  According  to  what  I  understood  they  were  riding  for,  sometimes  a  man 
would  have  somebody  on  his  place  and  would  fall  out  with  bim,und  want  him  whipped ; 
that  is  the  way  it  has  come  up ;  and  they  would  call  them  **  the  night  owls,"  who 
would  catch  them  and  whip  them. 

(^estion.  Did  you  hear  of  many  cases  of  that  kind,  in  1866,  in  Pickens  County  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  beard  of  several  cases  not  very  far  from  where  I  lived. 

Question.  When  you  went  back  to  Greene  County,  in  1867,  did  you  hear  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  there  T 

Answer.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  in  Greene  County  at  that  time,  that  I  can  recol- 
lect.   The  next  year  they  broke  out  and  commenced  in  Greene. 

Question.  In  the  year  of  the  presidential  election  did  you  hear  of  themf 

Ansxcer.  The  year  General  Grant  was  elected? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  Before  that. 

Question.  Before  that  election  T 

Ansxcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  you  hear  that  they  were  doing  in  Greene  County  T 

Answer.  They  were  at  that  time  whipping  men  ;  1  don't  know  for  what.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  some  said  one  thing,  and  some  said  another ;  some  said  they  wanted  to  make 
them  vote  the  democratic  ticket;  but  by  my  not  being  interrupted 'myself,  men  have 
talked  to  me  a  good  deal  about  voting  one  way  and  another. 

Question.  White  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  to  you  t 

Ansicer.  They  told  me  how  they  thought  I  ought  to  vote ;  that  they  thought  I  ought 
to  vote  with  them.  They  called  me  a  strong  radical  at  the  time,  but  noboily  would 
hardly  ever  say  anything  to  me.  I  was  a  journeyman.  About  such  things  nobody 
never  pestered  me. 

Question.  Did  they  ever  tell  yon  what  would  be  done  with  the  colored  people  if  they 
voted  the  radical  ticket  f 

Ansxcer.  Yes,  sir;  one  man  did. 

Question.  W^hat  did  he  tell  you  f 

Answer.  He  told  mo  they  were  voting  against  the  people  of  this  country  if  they 
voted  the  radical  ticket ;  and  if  they  did  do  it,  they  would  turn  against  them,  and  they 
would  see  what  happened  to  them  if  they  did  that ;  that  they  would  put  them  down'; 
they  had  all  the  advantages ;  and  the  way  he  was  speaking  to  me  was,  they  would  give 
us  no  work  to  do,  and  we  would  be  bound  to  get  a  sight  of  bother,  and  would  be  obbged 
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to  come  to  tbem  for  work  at  their  prices,  and  whatever  pleased  them  thoy  would 
give  us. 

Queaiian.  Did  any  of  the  colored  people  ever  tell  you  they  had  been  spoken  to  in 
that  way  f 

An9wer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  have  been  talked  to  about  voting,  and  what  was 
best.    They  have  told  me  so. 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  these  white  men  spoke  to  yon  in  this  way  t 

Anncer.  I  don't  remember ;  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  the  fall  before  this  lost. 
I  was  on  my  screw-building,  at  my  trade,  traveling  around  about. 

Quesiion.  Was  it  year  betore  last  f 

Antncer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  a  leading  democrat  who  told  you  this  f 

Answer.  I  don't  call  him  a  leader:  he  is  a  democratic  man. 

Question.  You  think  other  colored  people  have  been  talked  to  in  the  same  way  yon 
liavef 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  numbers  of  them,  according  to  what  he  told  me.  He  tried  to  make 
me  think  I  had  more  sense  or  more  ideas  of  about  what  was  right  than  other  common 
black  ])eople,  and  I  ought  t-o  talk  to  them  what  was  best  to  do  under  the  directions  he 
gave  to  me. 

Question.  If  let  alone  and  not  influenced  by  white  democrats,  how  would  the  col- 
ored people  generally  vote  t 

Answer.  My  honest  opinion  is  this:  generally  in  Greene  County,  if  every  man  had  his 
own  way,  they  would  generally  vote  the  republican  ticket.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that 
fact. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  colored  people  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
out  of  intimidation  or  fear  that  if  they  did  not  do  it  they  would  lose  in  some  way 
byitf 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  some. 

Question.  They  have  told  you  so,  have  they  t 

Anmcer.  Yes,  sirj  I  know  of  one  man  has  told  me.  I  never  tried  to  find  out  much 
about  people^s  business,  only  some  men  I  talk  with  about  it.  When  I  see  a  responsible 
man  I  talk  with  him.  I  know  one  man  had  a  little  place  on  a  man's  plantation*;  he 
told  him  if  he  would  come  there  and  build  he  could  stay  as  long  as  he  pleased.  The 
day  of  the  election  the  old  gentleman  went  down  to  Clinton  to  vote;  and  this  man 
came  np  and  asked  him  how  he  would  vote  ;  he  t'Old  him  he  didn't  know  ;  he  thought 
he  would  vote  like  he  had  been  voting.  He  says,  "You  understand,  you  can  vote  as 
you  please ;  but  the  very  minute  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider that  you  leave  my  place."  I  understood  there  were  several  of  those  cases,  that 
have  been  told  to  me. 

Question.  How  did  this  old  man  vote  under  that  threat? 

Austcer.  Ho  didn't  vote  at  all.   He  just  put  down  everything  and  went  back  home. 

Question.  He  would  have  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  if  he  had  voted  at  all  ;  but  as  it  came  up  he  didn't  vote  at  all. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  practice  has  been  extensive  to  induce  colored  men  to  vote 
the  deoiocratic  ticket  T 

Answer.  Right  smartly;  I  thing  so,  honestly. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  known  any  white  people  punished  for  whipping  or  killing 
negroes  for  voting  in  Greene  County  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  any  case. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  the  punishment  of  a  white  man  for 
whipping  or  maltreating  negroes  5 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  that  I  do.    I  am  trying  to  think. 

Question.  Where  negroes  are  whipped  or  otherwise  maltreated,  are  they  free  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  against  the  men  who  have  maltreated  them ;  or  are  they  deteired 
from  instituting  proceedings  through  fear  of  further  punishment  t 

Anstcer.  They  are  in  big  Tear.  That  is  my  impression  ;  because  I  have  talked  with  a 
great  many.  1  honestly  believe  you  could  not  get  five  men  across  that  river  before 
this  committee ;  any  colored  man  that  has  been  ill-treated.  That  same  man,  Henry 
Dew,  I  was  talking  with  him  Monday  night ;  he  would  not  come  over  here  under  any 
consideration. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  f 

Answer.  He  was  afraid ;  he  couldn't  tell  what  would  take  place  if  he  came  here  and 
made  any  statement. 

Question.  Where  the  colored  men  have  been  whipped,  did  the  Ku-Klux  tell  them  what 
they  would  do  if  they  attempted  to  punish  them  T 

Answer.  I  heard  of  one  man ;  after  they  whipped  him  they  told  him,  **'No'v,  sir,  if  yon 
want  to  go  and  report,  you  do  it,  and  we  will  punish  you  then  for  your  stealing."  I 
believe  that  is  the  way  they  came  to  him.  They  told  him  he  had  been  stealing  some, 
and  they  would  whip  him  for  that,  and  if  he  reported  them  for  whippirg  him  they 
would  then  punish  him  for  his  stealing. 
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Queation.  So  yon  think  that  where  colored  people  have  been  abused  they  are  a&aid 
to  report  their  cases  to  court  for  fear  they  will  be  punished  further? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  do  honestly  think  that.  I  was  here  Tuesday,  and  that  man  got 
after  me  out  there  and  I  felt  pretty  bad,  and  I  went  for  home.  I  walked  from  here 
back.  I  did  more  walking  than  I  have  done  in  twenty  years  in  that  length  of  time ;  I 
am  crippled  in  one  leg,  ns  you  can  see  ;  I  can't  do  much  widking;  but  1  did  that  day, 
because  I  felt  uneasy,  very  much,  because  I  didn't  know  what  the  terms  were. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  coloretl  men  staying  away  from  the  polls  and  not 
voting  for  fear  they  might  lose  their  places  or  their  employment,  or  be  otherwise  in- 
jured, in  case  they  voted  the  radical  ticket. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  know  several  men  in  that  situation.  They  have  been  so;  fur- 
thermore they  decline  [incline]  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  without  they  can  see  some 
way  for  protection.    That  is  the  case  in  a  great  many  cases,  certain. 

Question.  What  are  the  colored  people  up  in  Greene  County  thinking  about  doing  to 
better  their  condition  ;  are  they  talking  about  emigrating  to  some  new  country  T 

Anstcer,  A  great  deal ;  there's  mighty  big  talk  ;  most  people  up  there  don't  care  to 
move,  but  in  the  situation  they  are  now  in,  they  can't  live  there ;  they  want  to  emi- 
grate. 

Question,  Do  they  feel  secure  as  things  now  are,  in  their  lives  and  persons,  in  Greene 
County  to  remain  there  ? 

Answer,  They  don't  claim  to  by  and  large — that's  certain. 

Question,  Do  you  think  negroes  are  in  any  safer  condition,  where  they  come  out 
openly  as  democrats,  and  agree  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f  Are  they  molested  in 
the  least  when  they  become  democrats  f 

Answer,  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  them  then.  They  become  bett-er  sat- 
isfied— more  reconciled  to  the  situation  ;  of  course  they  feel  it.  Now,  when  he  signs  a 
piece  of  paper  to  stick  up  to  the  democratic  party,  they  tell  him  they  will  see  him  pro- 
tected and  take  care  of  him.  .  ' 

Question.  Do  they  protect  the  colored  people  when  they  come  out  and  join  the 
democratic  party  t 

Answer,  Well,  they  got  along;  they  do  very  well.  They  do  get  better  credit  than 
whenr  they  went  strong  republican,  and  they  can  have  more  influence. 

Question.  Do  the  colored  people  in  Greene  County  think  that  a  great  deal  of  this  per- 
secution against  them  is  IxHsause  they  vote  the  radical  ticket  f 

Anstcer.  That  is  the  main  cause;  that  is  what  they  think  generally. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  is  true  that  much  of  this  persecution  is  attributable  to  that  T 

Anstcer,  I  do,  from  what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  drawed  up  a  card  to  put  in  the 
Whig  to  resign  my  republican  principles.    I  did  that  myself^ 

Question,  Is  the  Whig  the  name  of  the  paper  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Eutaw  Whig.   I  drawed  up  the  card  last  spring. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Qu^tion.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  card? 

Answer,  It  was  that  I  acknowledged  I  had  been  a  republican — a  strong  republican 

and  had  done  all  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do;  but  since  the  question  had  got  as  it  was. 
I  would  resign  and  claim  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  republicanism,  or  any  political 
duties  whatever;  and  if  they  would  just  let  me  escape  and  go,  I  was  done  with  all 
these  things,  and  not  take  them  into  consideration. 

Question,  Did  the  democrats  seem  to  be  pleased  with  it  t 

Anstcer,  A  man  told  me  that  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  ine. 

Question.  That  card  t 

Answei',  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that,  for  I  was  sort  of  dissatisfied 
in  my  present  situation. 

Question,  Did  you  sign  that  card  in  order  to  buy  your  peace,  in  order  that  you  might 
be  better  protected  in  the  community  more  secure  in  your  rights? 

Answei'.  I  did  at  the  time;  I  felt  that  that  was  my  safest  plan;  that  is  the  way  it 
came. 

Question,  You  are  still  as  much  a  republican  in  your  sentiments  as  ever  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  stand  square,  I  am. 

Question,  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  colored  people  who  have 
agreed  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f 

Answer.  1  do. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  you  if  it  was  known  up  in  Greene  County 
that  you  had  been  before  this  committee  and  testified  to  these  things  you  have  to-day  ? 

Anstver,  1  don't  think  I  would  like  to  go  back  anymore;  that  is  the  fact,  honestly.'  I 
L  don't  feel  satisfied. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Do  you  think  that  in  the  election  which  was  held  last  year  in  Greene 
County  the  colored  people  voted  freely,  without  any  fear  or  intimidation  T 
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AnsTver.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't.  I  voted  the  radical  ticket,  but  I  voted  in  fear  myself. 
There  was  a  man  standin^at  the  polls ;  one  fellow  came  np  t-o  me  with  his  ticket  open. 
He  looked  on  and  said,  "That  is  a  nasty  ticket."  He  said,  " Let  me  see  that  ticket."  I 
folded  it  up.  He  said,  "  I  want  to  see  the  first  letter  inside,"  I  said,  "  It  is  no  diflfer- 
ence."  He  said  he  only  wanted  to  see  my  ticket  inside — to  see  what  I  voted.  I  know 
of  numbers  of  men  that  were  interfered  with.  Many  didn't  come  to  the  polls  at  all. 
I  know  an  old  fellow  that  was  raised  with  me.  He  told  me  he  wouldn't  go  on  that 
account. 

Question.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  through  such  influences  that  Greene  County  was 
made  to  cast  a  democratic  majority  last  year  f 

A»8^ivei\  Well,  sir,  I  think  so ;  I  feel  confident  about  that  fact.  If  everything  had 
been  left  to  everybody's  own  opinion,  it  would  have  went,  as  strong  as  ever,  repub- 
Ucau.  That  is  my  opinion  about  it ;  for  I  had  seen  no  variation  in  no  man  that  has 
ever  voted  the  radical  ticket,  except  from  fear.  I  lj:now  the  opinions  of  colored 
men  right  smartly,  how  they  feel  about  these  things,  and  I  know  how  I  have  felt. 

•Question.  Do  they  still  feel  intimidated  and  unsafe  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  to-day,  in  my  opinion. 

Question.  Before  last  year,  were  your  elections  generally  free  f 

Answer.  Pretty  free.    Our  elections  have  been  going  pretty  free. 

Qnesiian.  Men  could  vote  before  that  as  they  pleased  T 

Answer.  Pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  and  nobody  iutemipted  them,  or  had  a  great 
deal  to  say ;  but  the  thing  got  to  such  an  extent  last  year  that  numbers,  I  think,  never 
went  to  the  polls  at  all ;  because  they  felt  doubtful  on  that  account.  Some  said  we 
would  lose  our  places ;  one  man  told  mo  ho  had  lost  money  a  good  deal  by  being  a 
republican. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  any  felt  that  they  would  be  violently  treated,  by  whip- 
ping or  outrage  f 

Answer.  No  doubt,  some  did.  I  believe  some  did,  because  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  several  fellows  told  me  they  would  vote,  but  fellows  asked  them  what  sort  of 
a  ticket  did  they  vote.  The  fellows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county  would  come  up  to 
a  man  and  ask  him  what  kind  of  a  ticket  ho  would  vote.  He  would  tell  them,  and 
they  would  t«ll  him  they  wouldn't  be  in  his  shoes  to  vote  that  ticket,  and  that  would 
make  many  a  one  stop  from  voting. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  say  you  came  down  here  last  Tuesday  f 

Ans^eer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  subpoenaed  to  come  down  here  T 

Answer.  I  got  a  notice  to  come  down  here  on  last  Tuesday. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  the  man  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  where  it  came  from. 

Question.  I  refer  to  the  man  that  spoke  to  you  heie  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  tell  you  who  he  was. 

Question.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Answer.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  to  him.  He  asked  mo  what  was 
I  doing  here.  I  told  him  I  wasn't  doing  anything.  He  asked  how  I  came  there; 
I  told  him  I  was  subpcenaed  before  this  committee.  He  asked  where  I  lived ;  I 
told  him  Greene  County.  He  asked  what  part ;  I  told  him  *  down  by  Bluffport.  He 
says,  "  I  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  you  are  from  Black's  Bluif.  I  think  you  live  about 
Black's  Bluflf."  I  told  him,  "  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  Black's  Bluff  in  my  life."  He  says, 
**  You  are  in  a  bad  place,  if  you  know  it,  and  you  had  better  leave."  He  then  went 
off,  and  came  back  and  told  me  to  just  stay,  and  I  would  find  out  the  result.  He  then 
left  me  ;  I  didn't  say  anything  to  him.    I  staid  there  awhile  after  that,  and  then  I  left. 

Question.  You  never  saw  the  man  before  f 

Answer.  If  I  did  I  don't  know  it. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  in  this  place  before  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  this  place  before,  but  it  has  been  a  long  time.  I 
never  have  been  in  this  place  before  since  18o2.  I  passed  through  going  down  to  thia 
lower  place,  Y'ork  Station,  where  I  was  working,  in  1862 ;  I  have  never  been  here  since 
until  last  Tuesday. 

Question.  Don  you  think  yon  would  know  him  if  you  were  to  see  him  again  T 

Ans^wcr.  I  wouldn't  certify  I  would  know  him.  I  might,  but  I  would  not  swear  I 
would,  because  I  might  not. 

Questian.  Was  ho  a  large  man  ^ 

An»wer.  No,  sir ;  a  smiul  man,  a  low  man.  He  was  not  larger  than  that  man,  I  sup- 
pose, [Mr.  Barber,  the  clerk.] 

Question.  How  was  he  dressed  f 

Answer.  Very  common. 

Question.  What  time  of  day  was  it  f 

Ansicer.  It  was  about  10  o'clock,  and  I  left  here  a  little  after  11. 

113  A 
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Qu£8tum.  You  were  arrested,  you  say,  about  eleven  miles  from  Eutaw,  traveling  on 
the  GaiQesville  road,  on  a  charge  of  murder  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Who  were  you  charged  with  murdering  f 

Answer.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Flem.  Cross,  his  wife. 

Question.  You  were  charged  with  murdering  Flem.  Cross's  wife  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  was  he  living  t 

Answer.  He  lived  right  on  the  Gainesville  road,  leading  from  Gaineeville  to  Eutaw. 

Question.  How  far  from  where  you  were  f 

Ansxcer.  It  was  about  four  miles  from  where  I  was  when  I  was  arrested,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember. 

Question.  How  was  she  murdered  f 

Answer.  That  is  something  I  j;annot  tell  now.    I  can  only  tell  what  I  have  heard. 

Question.  What  did  you  hear  about  her  murder  t 

Answer.  It  was  said  she  was  poisoned;  and  the  way  it  was  reported  was,  that  they 
ate  supper  on  Monday  night  and  all  the  family  took  sick,  and  the  children  and  she 
died,  and  it  was  said  she  was  poisoned,  and  I  was  charged  with  it ;  that  is  the  way 
it  was. 

Question.  All  the  family  were  sick  t 

Answer.  That  is  what  they  said — well,  three  or  four  of  them,  anyhow — ^thatisthe 
way  it  was  reported.  It  was  a  place  I  never  did  go  to ;  I  never  did  know  anjrthing 
about  it. 

Question.  Were  you  never  at  the  house  t 

Ansicer.  I  helped  build  the  house  when  it  was  made ;  but  I  had  not  been  there  for 
two  years  before  that  time — before  that  night 'I  was  arrested  and  taken  there.  I  had 
not  made  a  track  in  the  yard  for  two  years  back.  There  was  a  public  road  in  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  house  where  I  passed  occasionally,  but  only  once  in  a  while 
even  then. 

Question.  How  was  it  alleged  that  you  had  poisoned  her  t 

Answer.  From  the  understanding  I  got  of  how  this  was  done,  it  was  said  it  was  put 
in  the  victuals;  I  do  not  know  what;  some  said  one  thing  and  some  another — ^trich- 
nine  or  something  or  other  put  in  the  victuals  when  thoy  were  carried  to  the  supper- 
table.    When  I  was  arrested,  and  it  cauio  on  for  trial,  the  night  she  was  taken  sick,  I 


no  witnesses.  I  never  could  learn  how  this  thing — yes,  I  did  learu  too,  but  they  di<&'t 
tell  me  this ;  but  one  of  my  brothers,  that  was  in  prison  when  I  was,  told  me  an  old 
widow  lady  told  him  she  got  after  the  doctor  about  how  came  he  to  start  such  a  thing, 
and  have  us  all  put  in  prison  there  with  a  false  report.  She  was  with  her,  and  she  de- 
clared it  was  not  so ;  that  there  was  no  poison  about  it ;  that  they  had  killed  a  fresh 
hog,  and  she  had  eaten  too  much ;  and  she  was  pregnant ;  and  she  eat  a  good  deal,  and 
it  commenced  in  her  bowels;  and  from  that  it  turned  to  a  flux,  and  that  killed  her. 
The  child  was  dead  two  days  before.    It  was  taken  from  her  before  she  died. 

Question.  \NTio  told  you  that  f 

Answer.  Mrs.  George  said  she  asked  the  doctor  how  this  thing  came  about.  The 
doctor  told  her  he  didn't 'do  it;  that  a  colored  man.  Matt  Horn,  told  him  directly,  that 
ho  saw  a  man,  and  that  that  man  told  him  he  saw  me  and  those  boys  making  up  the 
stuft'  to  poison  Mr.  Cross's  family.  That  is  the  way  it  came.  My  brother  told  me  Mrs. 
Cieorge  told  him  that  Dr.  Sanders  said  that  a  man  told  him  that  he  saw  a  man  that  saw 
us  making  up  the  stuff  to  poison  them.  There  was  nobody  acknowledged  that  fact, 
though.  When  it  came  out,  the  grand  question  was,  this  old  lady  taken  was  cooking 
for  Mr.  Cross.  She  was  in  prison  when  I  was.  She  was  cooking  at  this  place,  and  was 
taken  up.    That  was  Louisa  and  her  son  Stokes. 

Question.  The  old  lady  and  her  son  Stokes  were  taken  up  on  the  same  charge? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Stokes  lived  as  far  from  there  as  I  did,  and  I  didn't  know  how  he 
was  taken  up,  but  he  was  taken  up. 

Question.  You  were  arrested  by  the  sheriff? 

Anstrer.  I  was  arrested  by  a  man  deputized  by  the  sheriff,  I  suppose,  according  to 
what  he  said. 

Question.  How  came  Stokes  to  jump  off  the  mule  and  run  f 

Anstcer.  1  am  unable  to  say ;  I  could  not  tell  that,  because  I  was  not  there  when  be 
jumped  off.    He  did  it,  I  suppose. 

Question.  The  old  lady  jumped  off  and  ran  also  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  after  Stokes  jumped  off.  They  turned  from  her  and  tried  to  get 
Stokes,  and  while  they  were  after  him  she  tried  to  go  the  other  way,  but  she  did  not 
go  far. 

Question.  Who  was  this  yon  were  mending  a  pistol  for  when  you  were  arrested  the 
second  time? 
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Ansfver,  A  man  named  Jim  Grares. 

Question,  Did  he  put  the  pistol  in  your  pocket? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  him.  He  sent  it  to  me  by  another  man — ^by  my  brother 
Willis. 

Question,  Who  put  the  pistol  in  your  XK>cket  f 

Ansiccr.  Willis.  He  brought  it  to  me  that  morning,  and  told  me  that  Graves  sent  it 
there  for  rae  to  fix  up ;  and  my  coat  was  there,  and  he  stuck  it  in  my  coat  while  it  was 
hanging  up  in  the  tree  at  the  time,  and  he  went  ofi'  about  his  business. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

ft. 

Question,  That  was  the  pistol  you  were  to  repair,  was  it  f 
Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Quesfion.  And  you  were  taken  up  a  second  time  for  carrying  that  pistol  as  a  con- 
cealed weapon  f  . 
Answer,  Yes,  sir.                                                             » 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  How  was  it  known  you  had  the  pistol  ? 

Answer,  When  they  wont  to  put  me  in  jail,  and  I  got  to  the  jail-house,  they  searched 
me  to  see  what  I  had,  and  they  found  the  pistol  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  coat,  in  the 
lining. 

Question.  If  tliey  arrested  you  on  that  charge,  they  must  have  known  you  had.  it  f 

Ansicer,  No.  When  they  took  me  on  the  first  charge  they  found  it,  and  when  I  was 
discharged  on  that  they  arrested  me  on  this. 

Question.  You  had  it  when  you  were  first  arrested  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  in  my  coat-pocket.  My  coat  was  hanging  up,  and  a  boy  brought  my 
coat  to  me,  and  I  went  to  the  court  with  it  in  my  coat-pocket,  down  at  the  bottom,  in 
the  lining  of  the  coat,  through  the  hole  where  it  went  down. 

Question,  How  long  did  you  stay  in  prison  on  that  charge  T 

Answer,  They  did  not  get  me  in  prison.    I  happened  to  get  bond. 

Question.  Did  they  ever  try  you  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir :  I  got  a  $50  bond  for  appearance  at  last  court,  and  I  served  the  court 
there,  and  it  didn^t  come  up.  About  a  month  ago  the  sheriff  came  up  to  me  and  I  had 
to  go  and  give  a  $200  bond. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Question.  On  the  same  charge  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  have  to  make  my  appearance  at  court  next  month  on  that 
thing  again. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  You  say  Guilford  Coleman  was  taken  out  of  his  house  and  killed  f 

Answei\  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Question,  How  do  you  know  he  was  killed  T 

Answer,  His  wife  says  a  man  came  and  took  him  out,  and  when  they  carried  him 
away  two  men  staid  aud  guarded  her,  and  wouldn't  let  her  open  her  mouth.  The  men 
that  carried  him  off  had  been  goue  for  a  smart  little  while,  and  another  came  back  and 
made  a  sort  of  whistle,  and  they  turned  around  and  went  oif;  and  he  hasn't  been  seen 
or  heard  of  siuce.  The  idea  was,  them  stubbles  which  looked  like  long  switches  worn 
out ;  they  tracked  them  aud  found  them  along,  and  they  judged  from  that  that  he  was 
killed.  They  said  they  saw  blood  occasionally  in  tracking  nim.  That  is  the  report 
tha  t  was  given  me  by  those  in  search  of  him. 

Question.  His  body  has  never  beeu  found  T 

Anstrer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Nobody  knows  but  that  he  is  still  living,  then  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  and  nobody  can  tell  where  he  is. 

Question.  What  does  the  woman  say — that  these  men  were  disguised  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  she  say  sot 

Answer.  Yes.  sir ;  them  that  she  saw  she  said  were  disguised  men. 

Question.  Wtio  killed  Caldwell  ? 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  never  heard  who  killed  him. 

Question.  Sam  Caldwell  was  the  man  who  had  murdered  a  man  for  his  money,  waa 
he  not  ? 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  there  were  two  Sams — young  Sam  and  old  Sam.    Young  Sam  was 
chai'ged  with  murdering  a  man  for  his  money,  but  old  Sam  was  not;  ai^d  this  is 
the  old  man  I  speak  of.    I  don't  know  what  became  of  young  Sam. 
•    Question.  Were  not  both  of  them  arrested  for  that  murder  i 

Answer,  The  old  man  was  not,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  I  don't  remember  of  %  if  ho 
was. 

Question.  Where  was  he  killed ;  at  his  house  f 
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• 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  was  found  somewhere  hanging  on  a  tree.  I  don't  know  exactly 
the  place  where  ho  was  kille<l  at,  but  I  know  somewhere  near  by.  It  was  aboat 
Springfield ;  somewhere  between  Springfield  and  Union. 

Question.  By  whom  was  he  killed  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  who  he  was  killed  by ;  I  couldn't  say. 

Question.  Who  was  he  said  to  have  been  killed  by  T 

Answer.  1  have  heard  they  were  disguised  men  he  was  killed  by.  That  is  abont  as 
much  as  I  could  say. 

Question.  Did  anybody  profess  to  have  seen  them  do  it  f 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know.  I  can't  tell  you  a  thing  about  that  part,  because  I  was 
not  there.  It  is  a  right  smart  piece,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  anybody  say 
that  they  saw  anybcxly  with  him,  even ;  that  is,  no  further  than  his  own  family.  Of 
course,  they  knew  what  sort  of  men  took  him  out.  That  is  the  report  of  them.  His 
wife  I  saw  several  times  since  then. 

Question.  You  say  old  man  Littleton  Hood  was  whipped  with  a  pistol-belt  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  buckle-end  of  it — a  long  leather  strap,  with  a  buckle  on 
the  end  of  it.  That  is  what  he  told  me.  He  lived  in  sight  of  my  house.  His  wife 
came  to  my  house  that  night.    I  was  not  at  home. 

Question.  One  of  the  men  that  whipped  him  took  off  his  mask  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  from  what  he  said  he  throwe<l  it  over,  and  took  off  his  pistol-belt 
and  beat  him,  and  after  he  whipped  him  a  long  timcj  he  thro  wed  this  thing  back  from 
bis  face  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  him. 

Question.  Ho  said  he  did  not  know  him  ? 

Anstcei\  He  told  him  he  didn't  know  him. 

Question.  Who  was  this  man  talking  with  you  when  you  were  going  around  building 
screws ;  who  told  you  they  would  give  you  no  work  unless  you  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  f 

Answer.  Old  Squire  Jolly. 

Question.  Where  does  he  live  t 

Answer.  He  lives  at  Mount  Hebron — up  there  on  the  road  from  Gainesville  to  Clinton. 

Question.  What  did  he  say  about  it  f 

Answer.  I  can't  exactly  tell.  He  has  talked  with  me  a  great  deal  about  things  and 
affairs ;  how  and  what  and  all.  I  know  he  told  me  a  man  of  my  standing,  going  about 
working,  and  voting  as  I  did,  could  not  expect  work;  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  mo  unless 
I  changed  my  position.  Well,  we  talked  a  great  deal.  I  can't  recollect  how  the  sub- 
ject came  all  along,  all  together. 

Question.  What  did  you  tell  him  T 

Answer.  1  never  told  him  but  a  very  few  words.  I  told  him  at  that  time  that  I  had 
been  badly  represented ;  that  people  had  said  a  great  deal  more  about  me  than  I  was. 
He  told  me  he  didn't  believe  all,  because  people  had  told  him  I  was  a  leader,  and  that 
was  the  ground  he  was  working  at  me ;  carrying  out  my  x>olitics,  voting  and  leading 
off  others ;  that  I  would  become  unpopular,  and  had  become  very  unpopular,  and 
would  not  get  any  work  under  these  circumstances ;  that  people  would  not  give  it  to 
me. 

Questian.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  told  the  colored  man  he  should  leave 
his  place  ? 

Answer.  That  was  Nathan  Carpenter. 

Question.  What  was  the  colored  man's  name  t 

Answer.  Randall  Walker. 

Question.  What  negro  was  it  that  told  you  he  was  afraid  to  appear  as  a  witness? 

Answer.  There's  old  man  Henry. 

Question.  Henry  what  ? 

Ansiver.  Henry  Dew — the  fellow  that  was  shot. 

Question.  Did  ne  say  that  he  knew  any  of  the  people  that  shot  himt 

Ansiver.  He  told  me  he  did.  He  said  there  was  a  man  standing  there,  and  he  knew 
him  as  well  as  any  man  he  ever  saw. 

Question.  But  was  afraid  to  say  who  he  was  f 

AnsiC€r.  Yes,  sir ;  he  wouldn't  tell  me  who. 

Question.  Who  was  it  told  you  he  was  afraid  to  vote  f 

Ansxcer.  There  was  one  man— Washington  Brown  and  Wiley  Brown. 

Question.  They  did  not  vote,  did  they  f 

Answer.  Washington  didn't  vote. 

Question.  The  other  did  f 

Answe)'.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  have  never  heard  him  say.  I  can't 
say  for  certain  whether  ho  did  vote  or  not. 

Question.  You  voted,  did  you  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  you  so. 

Question.  You  published  a  card  in  the  newspaper  f 

Answer.  I  drawed  up  one,  and  I  gave  it  to  a  white  man.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
published  it  or  kept  it.    He  said  he  was  going  to  do  it. 
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Question,  WLen  was  that  T 

Answer.  Last  April.    Several  men  told  me  they  saw  it ;  I  don't  know. 

Question.  What  reason  did  you  give  in  that  card  for  leaving  the  repuhlican  party  f 

Answer.  I  just  give  this  reason :  that  I  acknowledged  that  I  was  a  radical,  and  had 
been ;  and  1  claimed  if  they  would  give  me  any  rest  or  satisfaction,  I  would  lay 
that  down  and  publish  it,  and  come  out  and  say  I  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  rad- 
icalism, and  was  done  with  politics  in  that  respect. 

Question.  Did  you  writ«  it  yourself  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  write  it  myself,  because  I  can't  copy. 

Question.  Who  wrote  it  f 

Answer.  Stephen  Brown. 

Question.  Did  Stephen  Brown  persuade  you  to  write  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  just  went  to  him  and  asked  him  to  write  it  f 

Answer.  Tes,  sir.  A  great  many  other  people  had  been  talking  to  me  about  it,  and 
he  was  friendly  to  me ;  and  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  what  I  would  like  for  him  to 
do  for  me. 

Question.  Where  does  he  live  T 

Answer.  He  lives  in  Greene  County. 

Question.  In  Eutaw  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  lives  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Eutaw,  near  Gainesville ;  near 
Boligee,  eight  miles  below  Gainesville. 

Question.  Did  you  tell  him  the  true  reason  T 

Answer.  Tes,  sir :  I  told  him  my  true  reasons ;  what  I  wanted  him  to  do  it  for. 

Question.  Ton  told  him  you  did  it  because  you  were  afraid  f 

Answa-.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  was  afraid  to  stay  and  claim  myself  a  radical ;  that  I 
would  Just  try  it  from  this,  and  come  out  and  be  a  fair  democrat. 

Question.  Did  you  tell  him  you  did  it  from  fear  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  tell  him  I  did  it  from  fear ;  that  was  understood.  He  knew  what  I 
did  it  for — fear.  I  told  him  I  would  do  it  because,  in  my  present  situation,  I  could  aot 
live  satisfied  with  it,  and  if  that  would  give  me  any  situation  or  better  showing,  I 
wanted  him  to  draw  it  up ;  and  he  said  he  would  do  it. 

Question.  Was  that  your  object — to  get  more  work  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  after  work ;  I  had  as  much  as  I  could  do  anyway ;  it  was 
not  on  the  work  principle.  I  did  it  in  order  to  secure  my  peace,  so  I  could  rest  sat- 
isfied. 

Question.  Who  told  you  that  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  you  T 

Answer.  There  was  a  young  man,  William  Conico,  told  me  it  was  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  to  me—just  that  thing.    My  brother  William  had  one  put  in  too. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  2, 1871. 
EDWABD  CLEMENT  SANDEES  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Anmcer.  I  reside  at  Gainesville ;  I  am  by  occupation  a  carpenter. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f 

Answer.  About  thirty-eight  years. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  community  in  which  you  live  as  to  peace, 
quiet,  and  the  observance  of  the  laws  t 

Answci'.  First-rate,  sir,  I  think  ;  good. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  disorders  in  your  community,  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace  at  any  time  T 

Answsr.  At  what  time — lately  f 

Question.  At  any  time  since  the  surrender. 

Ansicer.  There  have  been  some  little  scrimmages  around  there,  fighting  occasionally, 
as  I  reckon  there  is  in  all  places. 

Question.  With  \vhat  party  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  affiliating  T 

The  Witness.  In  politics  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  Before  the  war  I  was  a  whig. 

Question.  Since  the  war  what  have  you  been  t 

Ansicer.  Well,  not  much  of  either. 

Question.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  of  any  combinations  or  organizations  ot 
men  in  that  community,  at  any  time,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prowling  through 
the  country  at  night  in  disguise  f 
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Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  sach  organization  that  was  organized  in  Gained- 
Tille  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  particularly. 

Question.  Organized  there,  to  operate  through  the  county  in  the  night-time  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  them  coming  there  once. 

Question.  Coming  to  Gainesville  once  f 

Ansiccr.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  only  report. 

Question.  Give  us  your  information  on  that. 

Answer.  It  was  reported  that  they  oame  there  one  time ;  I  think  only  one  time. 

Question.  When  was  it  T 

Answer.  That  was  last  year  some  time,  I  think ;  1  know  it  was. 

Questioti.  What  are  they  called — Ku-KluxT 

Ansiver.  That  is  what  it  is  generally  understood  they  are  called. 

Question.  That  was  last  year  f 

Ansjcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  they  do? 

An»iver.  They  came  there  and  killed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Richard  Burke. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  firing! * 

Answer.  1  did  not,  sir. 

Question.  Were  yon  in  town  at  the  timef 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  till  next  morning  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  his  dead  body  then  t 

Ansicer.  I  did  not. 

Question.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  I 

Answer.  He  was. 

Question.  And  a  colored  man  f 

Answer.  He  was. 

Question.  Was  anybody  taken  up  for  the  killing  t 

Answer.  There  was  not  that  I  know  of ;  I  think  none. 

Question.  Was  any  eflort  made  to  find  out  who  his  murderers  were  t 

Ansicer.  Not  just  at  that  time. 

Question.  Was  there  at  any  time  f 

Answer.  There  was  before  the  grand  jury.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  time  that 
was,  but  in  the  next  grand  jury  afterwards;  I  was  on  the  grand  jury  myself.  There 
was  an  effort  made,  but  they  couldn't  find  out  anything. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  murdering  him  t 

Answer.  At  one  time  they  said  there  were  seventy-five ;  another  time  they  said  about 
forty ;  well,  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five,  but  that  was  only  suspicion,  though,  for 
they  did  not  know  how  many  there  were,  I  don't  supxiose. 

Question.  Did  they  come  to  town  on  horseback  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know ;  it  was  supposed  they  did.     I  think  they  rode  in. 

Question.  Was  it  said  they  and  their  horees  were  disguised? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  not.  They  fed  their  horses  about  a  mile  from  Gainesville, 
on  the  Livingston  road. 

Question.  Were  the  men  disguised? 

Answer.  I  think  not.    I  will  not  be  certain. 

Question.  In  what  direction  did  they  find  they  had  gone  ? 

Answer.  They  came  from  the  south ;  that  is,  it  is  supposed  they  did,  as  they  fed  their 
horses  about  a  mile  south  of  Gainesville,  and  they  went  out  towards  the  west. 

Question.  They  came  from  the  south,  and  went  out  westward  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  because  I  don't  know  anything  about 
this  but  what  the  people  said— common  report. 

Question.  In  going  west,  they  would  go  towards  the  Mississippi  line  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  coming  from  the  south,  what  point  would  they  come  from  f 

Answer.  The  south  is  towards  Livingston,  right  on  the  Sumterville  road ;  that  is 
ten  miles  from  Gainesville. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  outrages  upon  colored  persons  besides  the 
one  upon  Burke? 

The  Wn'NESS.  About  Gainesville  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  county. 

Ansiver.  There  have  been  several;  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  them  out- 
rages or  not. 

Question.  What  do  you  call  them  ? 

Answer.  I  call  it  justice. 

Question.  Murders,  do  you  mean  to  say ;  several  murders  ? 

Answer,  There  was  one  man  taken  out  of  jail  here,  I  recollect ;  he  called  a  man  up  to 
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sell  him  some  com,  and,  as  he  came  to  the  door,  he  shot  him.  There  was  a  party  took 
him  out  of  jail  and  shot  him. 

Qui^tion.  What  was  his  uamo  T 

Anatcer,  Jasper. 

Question,  You  call  that  justice? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  think  they  were  justified  iukilliug  him  1 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  Do  you  uot  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  let  the  law  take  its 
course  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not;  not  in  that  particular  case. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  Ku-Klux  that  took  him  out  of  jail  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  who  it  was.  I  just  heard  there  was  a  party  took 
him  out  of  jail. 

Question.  Did  they  hang,  or  shoot  him,  or  both  f 

Answer.  I  think  they  did  both. 

Question.  Give  us  some  more  instances  of  "justice,"  as  you  think,  administered  by  the 
Ku-Klux. 

Answer.  I  think  the  man  that  Was  connected  with  some  case — I  forget  his  name 
now — I  think  ho  was  killed ;  I  think  that  was  justice,  if  you  want  to  know  my  opinion 
about  it. 

Question.  Who  was  he? 

Ansicer.  I  forget  his  name  now. 

Question.  Was  he  a  colored  man  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Ho  was  in  jailf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  had  run  away. 

Question.  He  was  taken  and  killed,  was  he  ? 

Answer.  So  report  says.  Of  course,  I  don^t  know  any  of  these  thing.  I  am  telling 
you  exactly  what  I  heard. 

Question.  Killed  by  a  body  of  disguised  men  T 

Ansiver.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not. 

Question.  Killed  by  citizens,  or  killed  by  meuf 

Answer.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  citizens  or  not. 

Question.  Killed  in  the  night-time  f 

Ansicei\  Yes,  sir. 

Qiiestion.  At  his  house  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.    That  is  what  I  heard. 

Question.  You  think  that  was  justice  that  they  administered  to  him  T 

Answer.  I  do,  sir. 

Question.  Go  on  with  your  cnuumoration  of  cases  of  what  you  call  "justice,"  admin- 
istered by  disguised  men. 

Answer.  I  didn't  say  they  were  disguised.  You  understand  that,  because  I  don't 
know  whether  they  were  disguised  or  uot. 

Question.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  whether  they  were  disguised  bodies  of  men 
or  not,  are  there  any  more  instances  you  have  heard  of,  by  bodies  of  men  at  night  ? 

AnsiPtT.  Not  that  I  recollect  of  right  now ;  but  there  were  some  killed  in  the  county 
that  I  don't  remember  of  right  now. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  this  man  that  was  taken  out  of  jail  here  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  taken  out  near  to  the  river,  and  killed — shot  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  that. 

Question.  What  was  his  name  f  s 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Question.  Zcko  Hii^h  T 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  was  a  case  of  justice,  too. 

Answer.  I  am  uot  telling  you  what  I  understood  was  a  case  of  justice;  I  am  telling 
you  in  these  other  cases  what  I  thought  was  justice. 

Question.  You  hoard  of  the  man  being  taken  out  of  jail  here  the  last  of  September 
by  a  body  of  men  f 

Answer.  Some  time  lust  before  court;  court  was  in  October. 

Question.  Did  they  shoot  the  man  ? 

Ansicer.  I  don't  know  whether  they  shot  him  or  not ;  I  think  they  did.  He  ^ras 
killed,  anyhow— either  hung  or  shot. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  they  were  disguised  f 

Answer.  I  did  not ;  I  don't  pay  much  attention  to  these  things. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  more  murders,  inflicted  by  two  or  more  men  at 
night  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  have.    I  don't  remember  them  right  now 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  any  instances  of  any  negroes  being  whipped  1 
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The  Witness.  Taken  out  and  whipped  t 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.  sir. 

Answer,  1  dou't  think  I  have ;  I  don't  remember  it  right  now. 

Question,  Tou  have  never  heard,  then,  of  negroes  being  whipped  at  night  by  two  or 
more  men,  in  Sumter  County  f 

Answer,  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  army  f 

Answer,  I  was,  sir. 

Question.  Were  yon  a  private,  or  an  officer? 

Answer.  Private,  sir. 

Question,  How  long  did  you  serve  f 

Answer,  From  October,  1862, 1  think,  until  after  the  surrender. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  an  organization  as  the  Kn-Klux  Klan  I 

Answer,  I  have  heard  it  reported. 

Question,  Do  you  believe  that  such  an  organization  ever  existed  in  Sumter  County  t 

Answer,  I  think  there  did.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Sumter  County  ;  I  guess  it 
was,  too. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hoar  what  they  did  T 

Answer,  The  Ku-Klux  f 

Question,  Tes,  sir. 

Answer,  ^1  the  things  I  have  been  telling  you  are  laid  on  the  Ku-Rlux. 

Q^uesUon,  But  you  have  not  told  us  many  things.  Was  anything  else  ever  laid  to 
them  that  you  have  not  told  the  committee  ? 

Answer,  I  have  told  you  about  all  I  recollect. 

Question,  You  have  told  of  but  two  or  three  cases. 

Answer,  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not. 

Question,  Does  that  embrace  all  that  you  have  heard  off 

Answer,  I  have  heard  of  lots  of  things  that  have  passed  my  recollection ;  it  was  of  no 
importance  to  anybody. 

Question.  Was  it  coubidered  of  no  importance  when  a  negro  was  killed  or  whipped? 

Answer,  O,  yes;  but  in  our  neighborhood  there  was  but  very  little  of  that  done. 

Question,  Did  you  not  hear  it  in  other  parts  of  the  county  ? 

Answer,  I  did,  by  hearing  people  talk ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Question,  I  am  asking  for  your  information. 

Answer,  It  was  said  there  were  men  killed  in  different  parts  of  the  count  v. 

Question,  A  great  many  killed  by  the  Ku-KIux  Klan  in  different  parts  of  the  county  ? 

Answa\  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Ku-Klux  or  not ;  they  said  there  were  a  good 
many  killed ;  once  in  a  while  I  heard  it.  I  live  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  here, 
and  then  it  is  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  here  to  the  lower  part  of  the  county. 
Sometimes  I  heard  of  men  killed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  out  at  twenty-cicht 
or  thirty-eight  miles'  distance,  in  a  country  like  this,  people  don't  hear  anything 
about  it. 

Question,  Do  yon  read  the  newspapers  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  papers  mention  these  cases  ? 

Answer,  Sometimes  they  do,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

Question,  These  things  would  occur  and  the  newspapers  would  say  nothing  about 
them  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  so. 

Question,  Do  you  read  the  Livingston  Journal  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Regularly? 

Answci\  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  subscribe  to  it. 

Question,  You  saw  a  good  many  cases  there  of  whipping  and  murder  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Question,  Would  you  think  you  heard  of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  of  whipping  and 
killing  negroes  from  first  to  last  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did  ;  either  through  the  papers  or  people  talking. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  negroes  being  whipped  on  account  of  their  voting  the 
radical  ticket? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  never  did  in  my  life. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  this  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  a  political  organization  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  democratic  or  conservative  party? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  that? 

Anstva',  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  composed  of  Democrats  exclusively? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  were  any  republicans  in  this  Ku-Klux  organi- 
sation? 
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Anncer.  I  don't  know.  I  have  heard  of  people  that  were  accused  of  beloDging  to  it 
that  said  they  were  republicaus  afterward.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  republi- 
cans, or  whether  they  belonged  to  it. 

Question.  You  have  not  known  many  white  republicans  in  Sumter  County  7 

Anaiccr.  Very  few. 

Question,  Do  you  think  a  baker's  dozen  in  all  f 

Anstocr,  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  there  is  more  than  that. 

Question.  Count  them  up,  and  tell  us  how  many  white  men  in  Sumter  County  vote 
the  republican  ticket  at  this  time.     . 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell.  They  vote  here  by  ballot,  and  I  could  not  tell  how  they  vote. 
I  do  not  know. 

Question.  But  you  knew  their  sentiments? 

Answer.  I  know  of  some. 

Question.  You  never  voted  the  radical  ticket  yourself? 

Answer.  The  last  election  I  voted  I  did  not  vote  nothing  but  a  radical. 

Question.  That  was  18701 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  voted  for  Governor  Smith  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  vote  for  him. 

Question.  Did  you  vote  for  Governor  Lindsay  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir  j  I  just  voted  a  single  ticket  for  R.  A.  Meridith. 

Question.  That  is  the  only  candidate  for  whom  you  voted  ? 

Ansiccr.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  call  that  a  straight-out  republican  ticket  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  republican,  and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  a  mighty 
good  man,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  what  party  he  belongs ;  I  would  vote  for  him 
in  any  party. 

Question.  You  did  not  vote  for  him  because  he  was  a  republican? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  for  party ;  I  voted  for  him  because  of  other  reasons. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  this  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  gotten  up  for  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  it  was  gotten  up  for  the  protection  of  the  whites. 

Question.  Were  the  whites  not  able  to  protect  themselves? 

Answer.  O,  no ;  not  if  the  negroes  had  been  organized  properly. 

Question.  You  understood  it  was  gotten  up  to  protect  the  whites  from  the  negroes  ? 

Anstcer.  Exactly. 

Question.  What  were  the  whites  afraid  the  negroes  would  do;  kill  them  all  off  ? 

AiistPer.  Some  were  afraid  of  that. 

Question.  You  did  not  believe  that  ? 

Anstcei'.  No,  sir ;  the  negro  is  too  cowardly. 

Question.  You  knew  he  was  harmless  and  inoffensive  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  knew  they  were  beastly,  and  if  they  ^ot  their  passions  excited 
you  couldn't  control  them  ;  and  there  were  white  people  with  them ;  if  you  got  them 
started,  the  devil  only  knows  how  it  would  end. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  own  a  negro  yourself? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  were,  in  principle,  opposed  to  slavery  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  not  exactly;  if  Inad  had  the  money  I  would  have  had  them.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  some  slaves.  I  don't  care  whether  they  were  white  or 
black,  if  I  could  have  had  them  and  worked  them  at  my  bidding. 

Question.  So  you  thought  slavery  a  good  thing  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  so  yet. 

Qtieslion.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  for  the  negroes  if  they  were  back 
iu  slavery  now  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  confident  it  would  be  better  for  a  large  majority  of  them. 

Question.  You  do  not  believe  in  this  thing  called  negro  sufirage  at  all  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  no  idea  they  understand  how  to  vote,  or  that  it  is  any  benefit 
for  them  to  vote? 

Anstcer.  1  am  satisfied  they  don't  understand  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  vote  sensibly  when  they  do  vote  ? 

Ansiccr,  I  do  not.  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  a  class ;  there  may  be  some  very  intel- 
ligent negroes  who  understand. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  in  negro  schools  ? 

Anstcer.  I  do. 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  are  doing  a  good  thing  ? 

Anstcer.  I  do. 

Question.  Are  they  educating  the  negro  children  pretty  fast  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  some  of  them  are  doing  very  well,  if  they  had  the  money.  They  do 
teach  some  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  I  think  the  best  thing  for  the  country  is 
to  educate  the  negroes  and  make  them  citizens. 
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Question,  But  if  they  are  to  be  slaves  agaiii)  you  do  not  think  that  educating  them 
would  benefit  them  T 

Answer.  I  do.    I  think  i,t  would  make  them  better  slaves  if  they  were  educated. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  whites  generally  would  like  to  have  them  returned  to 
slavery  again! 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  from  common  report,  I  do  not. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  whUes  generally  are  satisfied  that  they  have  become 
voters  now  T 

Anstcer.  I  don^t  know;  I  have  never  heard  many  people  express  themselves  about  it; 
but  while  I  say  of  a  negro  that  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  I  think  a 
'^  good  many  white  people  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  same  time. 

Question,  Why  not? 

Ansira:  I  do  not  think  they  are  qualified.    I  do  not  think  they  understand  what  they 
are  doing. 

Question,  Your  idea  is  that  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  is  intelli- 
gent? 

Ansicer.  Exactly. 

Question.  Would  you  couple  with  that  property  also  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  would  say  if  he  had  intelligence  he  would  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Question,  Wliat  amount  of  intelligence  would  you  have  to  qualify  a  man  to  vote  ? 

A  nsicer,  I  think  he  ought  to  read  and  write,  and  understand  what  he  reads  and 
writes. 

Question.  Understand  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  his  country  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Your  idea  is  that  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  has  that 
grade  of  intelligence  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir  ;  you  are  right  just  about  there. 

Question,  That  would  exclude  a  great  portion  of  the  negroes  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  good  portion  of  the  whites. 

Question,  Are  there  many  whites  in  this  part  of  the  county  that  this  rule  would  ex- 
clude f 

Answer.  Not  a  great  portion  ;  but  some  it  would.  If  a  man  can't  read  or  write,  or 
understand  what  is  written,  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  I  don't 
suppose  you  do  either ;  do  you  f 

Question,  Are  the  white  race  here  generally  satisfied  with  the  negroes  being  allowed 
to  vote  now  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  satisfied  or  not ;  they  electioneer  here  with 
them  a  good  deal. 

Question.  They  do  electioneer  with  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  both  parties  do. 

Question.  There  are  not  many  white  radicals  left  to  electioneer  with  them  f 

Answer,  Yes;  some. 

Question.  They  have  been  rather  outgeneraled  by  the  democrats :  have  they  not  f 

Answer,  I  don't  know ;  the  last  election  went  democratic  in  our  State. 

Question.  Very  largely  ? 

Answer.  1  don't  think  it  did ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  for  governor; 
maybe  four  thousand. 

Question.  I  speak  of  this  and  Greene  County ;  was  there  not  a  great  change  here  and 
in  Greene  Counter  t 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  think  the  negroes  voted  freely,  without  any  apprehension? 

Answer.  To  all  appearance  they  did. 

Question.  What  is  your  own  private  opinion  about  it  ? 

Ansicer,  I  think  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  because  it  was  for  their  pecuniary 
interest  to  do  so. 

Question.  They  feared  they  would  lose  unless  they  voted  that  ticket  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  think  the  employers  would  have  thrown  them  off,  or  deprived  them  of 
employment,  if  they  had  not  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  But  you  think  the  negroes  feared  that? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  thought  it  was  for  their  interest  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  It  was  told  them  that  they  would  have  the  taxes  less,  and  the  schools  more 
months  in  the  year  than  they  had  heretofore,  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  negro  beiug  whipped  or  otherwise  outraged  for 
being  a  radical,  or  voting  with  the  radical  party  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  case ;  not  in  my  neighborhood.    I  don't 
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think  ther^  has  been  in  this  county.    I  seldom  ever  go  to  Greene  County,  and  seldom 
ever  go  from  home. 

Question.  To  come  back  to  this  Kn  Klux  Klan ;  you  say  you  understood  it  was  organ- 
ized to  protect  the  whites  against  the  blacks  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  general  uuderstanding. 

Question.  In  what  way  were  they  to  protect  the  whites  I 

The  Witness.  The  Ku-Klux  f  "" 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  call  Ku-Klux  ? 

The  Chaikman.  This  organization  you  speak  of. 

Answer.  There  was  not  an  organization ;  it  was  a  sort  of  a  general  understanding  to 
have  some  concert  amoug  the  white  people,  so  that,  in  case  the  negroes  should  begin  to 
get  a  little  too  large  and  to  overrun,  that  they  wanted  some  one  to  protect  them.  It 
was  generally  understood  here  that  the  negroes  were  going  to  have  forty  acres  of  land 
and  a  mule  in  this  county ;  so  they  said — that  the  Yankees  were  ^oing  to  give  them  forty 
acres  of  land  and  a  mule  ;  and  a  great  many  of  them  had  picked  their  horses  and 
land ;  and  there  was  what  was  called  Leagues  here,  it  was  said ;  and  eight  hundred  or 
a  thousand  would  parade  through  Gainesville.  That  is  the  only  place  1  saw  them,  a 
place  not  larger  than  this,  and  they  would  kick  up  war. 

Question.  Whatf 

Answer.  They  would  march  up  and  down,  and  insult  white  folks,  and  you  would 
have  to  give  the  road. 

Question.  That  was  when  they  were  marching  in  procession  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Ku-Klnx  Klan  was  to  put  a  stop  to  this  T 

Anstcer.  This  League  was  organized-  before,  and  my  understanding  is  they  were  to 
get  up  something  to  counteract  this  thing — to  have  an  offset — something  to  protect 
themselves.    They  were  just  riding  over  the  whole  community. 

Question.  The  negroes  were — in  those  processions  t 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  streets,  too. 

Question.  In  the  streets  of  the  town  ? 

Anmcer.  Yes,  sir. 

,Qu€8tion.  Running  over  the  white  folks  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Jostling  the  white  folks  off  the  sidewalks  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Beating  them  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Impudent  to  them,  and  calling  them  names  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  This  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  gotten  up  to  counteract  these  things  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir,  I  understood  so. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  they  were  to  accomplish  their  end  by  whipping  the 
negroes? 

Ansxcer.  No,  sir ;  the  way  I  understood  it,  it  was  generally  thought  and  spoken  of  as 
a  white  man's  party,  to  protect  the  whites  against  the  negroes. 

Question.  How  did  you  understand  they  were  to  protect  them  ?  What  were  they  to 
do  to  protect  the  whitest 

Answer.  To  protect  them  with  arms,  if  no  other  wayj  by  force. 

Question.  And,  if  necessary,  to  kill  off  some  of  these  turbulent  negroes  f 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Whip  them  f 

Answer.  No ;  I  never  heard  that. 

Question.  You  never  understood  they  were  to  employ  any  violence t 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  tney  to  preach  or  pray  for  it  f 

Ansicer.  They  were  to  stand  just  so — as  the  white  man's  party. 

Question.  Were  they'to  ride  at  midnight? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  To  visit  negroes'  cabins? 

Answer.  I  never  heanl  of  that. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  did  such  things — parading  at  midnight? 

Ansioer,  Yes,  sir. 

Quesiian.  Dressed  in  fantastic  costumes? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Armed? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  were  these  parades  at  midnight  for? 
Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  a  Ku-Klux? 
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Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  any  one  over  tell  you  he  belonged  to  the  order  I 

Answer,  I  don't  think  they  over  did ;  not  right  straight  out. 

Question.  How  near  did  they  come  to  itt 

Answer.  They  never  came  any  where  near ;  they  can't  intimate  such  a  thing,  that 
they  belong  to  such  thincs. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  oath  of  the  members  of  the  Elan  wasf 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  it  repeated? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  it  repeated. 

Question.  What  did  they  swear  to? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Question.  Where  did  you  hear  it  repeated? 

Answer.  In  Gainesville. 

Question.  By  whom  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Question.  Where  was  it  repeated ;  in  some  room  there? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was. 

Question.  Describe  the  room  it  was  in. 

Answer.  It  was  in  a  room  with  a  fire-place  in  it,  about  16  by  18. 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  the  house? 

Answer.  Reavis's  office. 

Question.  Judge  Reavis? 

Atiswer.  Judge  Re^ivis. 

Question.  It  was  in  his  office? 

Answa'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  repeated  the  obligation  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  who  it  was. 

Question.  Was  it  the  initiation  of  some  man  into  the  order? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  administered  the  oath? 

Anstcer.  I  told  you  I  didn't  remember  who. 

Question.  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  knew  him  at  the  time? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Bat  you  cannot  call  his  name,  now  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  To  whom  was  that  oath  administered? 

Answer.  Me. 

Question.  What  did  you  swear  ? 

Answer.  I  told  you  I  didn't  remember ;  you  asked  me  that  a  little  while  ago.    I  can't 
remember. 

Question.  Can  jf ou  not  remember  anything  of  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  So  they  got  you  into  the  order,  did  they? 

Answer.  Yos,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  did  yon  stay  with  them  ? 

Answer.  That  is  the  only  time  I  was  ever  there. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  parade  with  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  they  ever  had  any  parade.    That  pretended  to  be  a 
secret  thing. 

Qtiestion.  How  many  members  of  the  order  were  there? 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  How  many  were  there  in  that  office  ? 

Answer.  I  think  there  were  two  or  three.    I  don't  remember  how  many  there  were. 

Question.  Did  they  swear  you  on  the  Bible  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Question.  Did  they  swear  you  with  the  uplifted  hand? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember ;  it  has  been  so  long. 

Question.  Did  you  sign  anything? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  signed  anything  there. 

Question.  Wcro  you  blindfolded  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  in  the  night-time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  in  broad  daylight;  an  open  thing. 

Question,  Did  they  i^wear  you  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  order? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  they  swear  you  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  Elan? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  about  that. 
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Qitesthn,  Did  they  swear  you  to  stand  by  all  the  members  of  the  order  t 

Ansicer.  I  don't  remember ;  we  were  in  a  pretty  big  hurry,  and  I  don't  remember 
much  about  it.    I  never  went  in  there  but  once. 

Question.  Did  they  explain  to  you  what  you  were  to  do? 

Ansiver,  No;  I  don't  think  they  did. 

Question.  Who  was  the  captain  or  chief  of  the  order  there  T 

Answer.  [After  a  pause.]  I  don't  remember  now ;  I  think  it  was  a  man  named  Cook. 
I  will  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Question.  Is  he  there  now  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  has  become  of  him  ? 

Answer.  He  started  from  there  to  California  last  year— no,  this  year. 

Question.  About  how  large  a  company  do  you  think,  from  your  present  recollection, 
there  were  in  this  Klan  ? 

Answer.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  over  see  them  mustered  or  called  out? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind ;  that  was  just  organized  for 
the  protection  of  the  whites. 

Question.  That  was  explained  to  you  as  an  organization  for  the  protection  of  the 
whites? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  year  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember;  it  seems  to  me  it  was  about  1868. 

Question.  It  was  before  the  presidential  election,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  with  this  company  on  any  of  these  enterprises  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  only  there  that  one  time.  There  was  only  two  or  three  there, 
and  I  don't  remember  who  they  were.  I  recollect  Cook  was  one ;  I  forget  who  the 
other  was.    I  never  paid  much  attention  to  it. 

Question.  What  became  of  that  company  ?    Is  it  in  existence  yet  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  existed  afterwards  as  an  organization. 

QueMion.  How  long  had  it  existed  before  yon  became  a  member? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say;  I  think  that  was  just  abont  the  first  it  commenced. 

Question.  How  manv  men  did  you  talk  with  who  had  taken  the  same  oath  yon  ha<I  7 

Answer.  I  never  talked  with  anybody. 

Question.  Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  he  was  a  member  of  that  order? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  signs  and  pass- words  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  signs,  pass- words,  and  grips  too,  I  believe. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  now  what  the  signs,  pass-words,  and  grips  were  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  to  save  my  life. 

Question.  It  was  all  explained  to  you  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  did  it  take  to  initiate  and  give  you  all  the  signs,  grips,  and  pass- 
words? 

Answer.  Abont  ten  minutes ;  it  was  all  done  in  ten  minutes,  I  think.  I  know  I  was 
in  a  hurry,  and  wanted  to  get  away  and  attend  to  some  business. 

Question.  Did  that  company  ever  release  you  fix)m  that  obligation  afterwards?  Did 
you  ever  formally  dissolve  connection  with  them  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  this  company  being  called  to  do  anything? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  But  you  were  organized  to  protect  the  whites  against  the  blacks  7 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  were  to  put  down  the  impudence  and  insolence  of  the  blacks  ? 

Answe}'.  That  was  not  mentioned. 

Question.  In  case  the  blacks  depredated  *on  the  property  of  the  whites — ^thieving, 
stealing,  &c. — yon  were  to  punish  them  for  that  7 

Answer.  That  was  not  mentioned  to  me. 

Question.  What  was  mentioned  that  you  were  to  do  7 

Ansicer.  It  was  an  organization  for  the  protection  of  the  whites  against  the  blacks, 
in  case  the  whites  should  need  assistance,  as  race  against  race ;  that  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Question.  Were  you  to  obey  the  call  of  your  chief  whenever  it  became  necessary  to 
protect  the  whites  7 

Answer.  Of  course. 

Question.  That  w&s  understood  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  do  that  anyhow,  whether  it  was  an  organization  or 
not. 

Question.  You  thought  it  was  right  to  organize  such  a  body  as  that  7 
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Answer.  No  ;  I  never  thought  anything  about  it. 

Question.  You  thought  they  never  had  done  anything  but  justice,  did  you  f 

The  Witness.  Who  ? 

The  Chaikmax.  Tliis  organization. 

The  Witness.  The  organization  I  belonged  to  in  Gainesville  ? 

The  CHAIKM.VN.  Yes  sir. 

Answer.  I  don^t  think  they  did  anything. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  several  murders,  and  say  you  have  heard  of  some 
cases  of  whipping ;  do  you  think  that  those  were  all  acts  of  justice? 

Amwer.  I  don*t  say  all  of  them  were :  but  I  say  those  that  I  mentioned  were.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  was  a  ne<^ro  tnat  called  up  a  man  in  the  night  and  assas- 
sinated him,  or  a  white  man ;  I  think  the  relatives  and  friends  would  ue  justified  in 
taking  him  out  and  killing  him  the  same  way. 

Question.  Are  not  courts  organized  to  attend  to  that  ? 

Answer.  Certainly. 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  organizations  should  be  formed  outside  of  the  courts  to 
do  that  thing  ? 

Ansicer.  Because  it  makes  quicker  justice. 

Question.  But  is  tliere  not  great  danger  of  mistake  in  such  cases T 

Answer.  Not  when  it  is  proveQ.  positively  on  a  man.  If  you  assassinated  a  man,  I 
think  his  relatives  would  have  a  rigut  to  take  you  out  and  assassinate  you,  too. 

Question.  So,  according  to  your  opinion,  there  is  uot  much  necessity  of  courts  f 

Answer.  Not  when  it  is  positive,  cold-blooded  assassination. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  Was  Judge  Reavis  present  when  you  were  initiated? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  He  is  a  member  of  the  order  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not;  he  was  present. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  that  this  order  was  composed  of  the  respectable  men  of 
the  country,  from  your  information,  and  was  the  existence  of  the  order  pretty  general 
in  the  county,  for  the  purposes  you  name  ? 

Ansivcr.  Not  at  the  time;  I  think  it  was  just  about  started  then;  I  think  that  was 
about  the  first  thing. 

Question.  Did  it  become  pretty  general  in  the  minds  of  the  community  that  such  an 
order  ought  to  exist  for  that  purpose  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  that  the  community  knew  anything  about  it,  or  know  it 
now. 

Question.  The  men  that  joined  it  knew  about  it  ? 

Answer.  I  guess  they  do,  of  course. 

Question.  Then  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community  are  aware  of  it  ? 

Answer.  Those  that  joined;  but  I  don't  know  how  many  there  were — whether  more 
than  three  or  half  a  dozen.    I  know  there  were  three  of  them. 

Question.  From  your  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  a  white  man's  party,  did  yon 
not  understand  it  was  to  be  general  in  its  character,  among  the  whit«  men  of  the 
county  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  understand  anything  about  it ;  it  only  took  a  few  minutes  to 
initiate  me,  and  just  a«soon  as  I  was  initiated  I  went  out,  and  I  have  never  been  in  there 
since.  I  don't  know  what  they  have  done  or  whether  they  were  called  on  for  anything 
afterwards. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  at  liberty,  from  the  obligation  you  took  at  the  time,  to  tell 
what  did  occur? 

Answer.  Yes,  of  course  I  do.  I  don't  remember  what  the  oath  was,  I  only  staid  in 
there  ten  minutes.    I  was  in  a  hurry  at  that  time. 

Question.  Have  you  been  residing  at  the  same  place  ever  since? 

Ansioe)'.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  residing  there  ever  since  1833. 

Question.  Have  you  learned  from  any  other  source  anything  about  the  organization 
in  other  counties  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not. 

Question.  Nor  whether  there  is  any  State  organization? 

Answer.  I  have  never  heard. 

Question.  You  have  no  knowledge,  except  what  you  have  given,  in  regard  to  that? 

Answer.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  certain  things,  in  the  first  part  of  your  testimony,  being  done 
by  Ku-Klux ;  have  you  any  knowledge  where  these  Kn-Klux  came  from  ? 

Ansicei\  I  have  not;  not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  belong  to  this  county  or  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  know  what  the  report  was;  the  report  was  that  they  came  from 
Mississippi;  but  whether  they  came  from  Mississippi,  of  course  I  cannot  say. 
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Question,  What  motive  would  you  nnderstand  a  body  of  men  from  Mississippi  would 
have  in  coming  here  and  punishing  men  for  offenses  committed  heref 

Anstccr.  They  would  have  no  motive  at  all. 

Question.  They  would  not  come,  unless  sent  for,  I  suppose? 

Jnswer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  anything  to  punish,  or  any  motive,  or  not; 
such  things  I  don^t  inquire  into ;  it  is  not  any  of  my  business,  and  I  have  never  in- 
quired into  it.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  always  attend  to  my  own  business,  and  a 
pretty  tight  squeeze  to  do  that. 

Question,  Are  the  colored  men  in  this  county  afraid  of  the  Kn-KlnxT 

Answer.  Some  of  them  pretend  to  be;  some  of  them  are  not. 

Question,  Do  yon  know  why  it  was  that' Judge  Meridith  and  the  other  candidates  for 
the  legislature  did  not  canvass  this  county  last  fallf 

Anstcer,  I  do  not. 

Question.  Do  yon  think  they  had  fear  of  violence  if  they  made  an  open  canvass  for 
the  republican  party  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  or  not.  I  have  never  asked  them  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  voted  for  Judge  Meridith,  and  electioneered  for  him  in  the  town  in 
w^hich  I  live,  without  any  fear.    It  is  sort  o^  considered  democratic  box,  and  has  been. 

Question.  Did  the  colored  men  vote  freely  there  ? 

Answer.  Weil,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not ;  so  far  as  my  personal  knowl- 
edge is  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  I  electioneered  for  him  openly  and 
publicly,  and  tried  to  get  him  elected. 

Question.  Were  there  othei-s  who  did  the  same  thing? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  or  not. 

Question.  You  did  not  see  any  others  electioneering  and  voting  for  him  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir.  I  found  men  with  democratic  ticKcts,  and  I  scratched  one  name  off 
and  pnt  his  name  on. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  that  order  in  this  county 
now? 

Ansicer,  No,  sir,  I  think  not ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  one  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  has  been  one  here  since  1868. 

Question.  Have  the  negroes,  in  a  body,  committed  any  violence  since  the  war,  that 
you  know  of,  to  have  made  such  an  order  necessary  at  any  time  ? 

Anstccr,  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  From  your  information,  have  there  not  been  more  negroes  killed  than  white 
men  in  this  county  since  the  war  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  from  report. 

Question.  Then  the  necessity  for  defense  on  the  part  of  white  men  is  no  stronger  than 
on  the  part  of  the  colored ;  they  did  not  need  protection  from  violence  any  more  than 
the  colored  man  does  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  negroes  are  treated  very  well.  I  know  of  one  case 
where  the  negroes  took  a  white  man  down  and  whipped  him.  I  cannot  exactly  say  so, 
but  I  am  satisfied  of  it,  because  they  told  me  they  were  going  to  do  it,  and  I  saw  the 
white  man  afterward,  and  he  told  me  they  did  do' it. 

Question.  Was  anything  done  with  them? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  that  was  done  in  Gainesville ;  they  took  him  down  and  took  a  car- 
riage trace  or  brace 

Question.  What  was  his  offense? 

Answer.  He  had  been  taking  a  negro's  wife  and  run  off.  The  negro  got  his  friends, 
and,  I  think,  he  took  the  white  man  down  and  gave  him  forty  lashes. 

Question.  Did  you  regard  that  as  an  act  of  justice  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  yon  regard  the  killing  of  Burke  as  an  act  of  Justice  7 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell ;  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  of  what 
he  was  accused.  I  know  what  the  report  was,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  so  or 
not. 

Question,  Does  public  opinion,  among  the  whites,  sustain  his  killing,  or  condemn  it  ? 

Answer,  I  think  it  sustains  it,  so  far  as  niy  knowledge  is  concerned. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  The  whites  up  there  thought  it  was  right  ? 

Answer,  No.  I  do  not  know  that  they  thought  it  was  right ;  but  they  don't  condemn 
it;  there  is  a  good  many  reports  about  what  Kicbard  Burke  had  said  when  they 
came  to  Gainesville;  I  think  they  were  to  have  speaking  there  sometime  in  August : 
a  good  many  negroes  were  coming  down  here ;  a  good  many  with  guns ;  and  Richard 
Burke  came  down  here;  I  was  not  down  here  myself;  I  heard — lam  telling  what  I 
heard.    Shall  I  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Rice  :  Yes. 

Answer,  He  met  them  out  on  the  edge  of  town,  and  asked  them  what  they  were  mn- 
ning  for ;  they  said  they  were  fighting  down  here ;  he  told  them  they  were  cowardly 
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6ons-of-bitche8 ;  "  You  go  back  and  shoot  out  your  last  load  of  amniuuition,  and  then 
club  your  gnus  and  fight  to  the  last  ;'*  that  was  the  report ;  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  I 
do  not  know. 

QueHion.  Were  any  of  the  Gainesville  negroes  that  came  down  at  that  time  shot  ? 

Answer.  Really  I  can't  say.  I  believe  there  was  one.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
was  one  by  the  name  of  Hayne  RichardBon ;  he  lived  in  Gainesville,  and  left  after- 
ward. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  What  was  he  shot  for  T 

Amxper,  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  there  were  Kn-Klux,  over  hero  in  Greene  County  last 
week,  took  a  man  out  and  gave  him  a  whipping,  so  I  heard ;  that  is  the  rex)ort. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  what  for  ? 

Answer,  He  had  been  abusing  his  wife  before  she  was  sick ;  she  was  taken  sick  and 
died  ;  after  she  died,  he  said  it  was  a  damned  good  thing  that  she  was  dead ;  she  was 
no  account  any  how,  and  he  was  damned  glad  of  it ;  and  some  men  came  in  disguise — 
whether  Ku-Klux  or  not,  I  do  not  know — and  took  him  out  and  took  him  down  to  the 
swamp,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  his  house,  and  took  a  paling  and  some  sand, 
and  stripped  him  and  paddled  him,  and  poured  on  sand  while  they  paddled  him.  I 
think  that  was  an  act  of  justice. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  think  that  your  obligation  in  joining  that  Klan  would  have  bound 
you  to  have  helped  in  such  a  case  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  obligation.  I  considered  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  take  a  palling  and  sand  and  paddle  him  for  such  a 
thing— to  abuse  a  wife  alive  and  treat  her  like  a  dog,  and,  after  she  was  dead,  say  he 
was  gla<l  of  it. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  they  had  better  kill  him  outright  f 

Answer,  No,  sir,  let  him  live,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  do  l>ett«r  afterward.  • 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  case  of  violence  in  Greene  County. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  reason  I  think  of  that  is,  it  was  talked  of  in  Gainesville,  where 
I  lived,  last  week.  There  may  be  a  good  many  others.  There  are  a  great  many  others 
about;  I  pay  no  attention  ;  but  that  was  one  case  where  I  think  justice  was  mete<l  out 
to  him  a  little  too  light.  The  man  who  would  abuse  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  ehil- 
dreu,  and  then  say  he  waa  glad  she  was  dead,  I  think  sand  and  paling  was  too  good  for 
him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  The  man  taken  out  of  jail  here  and  shot  had  gone  to  a  young  man's  store 
and  called  him  up,  and  killed  him  in  cold  bloo<l  and  robbed  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  Jasper.    That  has  been  a  year  aeo. 

Qtiestion.  That  is  the  case  where  you  think  he  got  what  he  deserved  t 

Answer,  I  do. 

Question.  In  the  case  of  this  other  man  who  was  arrested  for  killing  Collins  in  the 
swamp — Zeke  High  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  that  was  not  in  this  end  of  the  county. 

Question.  That  was  at  Belmont T 

Ansicer.  O,  that  is  thirty  miles  from  where  I  live.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that,  but  that  man  Jasper — it  is  a  place  about  half-way  between  here  and  where  I  live; 
a  country  store  at  the  forks  of  the  road — the  man  lived  there  at  a  little  dry-goo<l8 
store.  He  bought  com  and  traded  with  the  negroes.  This  negro  had  made  up  with 
the  negro  they  killed  up  here  at  Warsaw — his  confederate — and  he  made  a  bargain  to 
go  around  and  rob  him ;  one  was  named  Gilbert  and  the  other  Jasper.  Jasper  told  Gil- 
bert to  go  up  and  call  him.  **  No,"  he  said,  "You  go  up  and  say  yon  are  Gilbert."  He 
went  up.  What  brings  this  to  my  recollection  is  because  I  stopped  at  the  place  yes- 
terday morning  coming  down  here,  and  a  man  told  me  about  it—the  same  report  I  had 
always  heard.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  man  Binn  said,  "Who  is  that?"  He 
says,  "Gilbert."  He  says,  "What  are  you  doing  hereT  What  do  you  wautT"  Ho 
says,  "  I  have  got  a  bushel  of  shelled  com  to  sell  you."  He  just  opened  the  door,  and 
this  fellow  had  a  little  short  Enfield  riile,  and  he  shot  him,  I  suppose  near  the  heart 
There  is  the  blood  on  the  door  now.  They  went  in  and  robbed  him  of  what  they 
wanted.  They  drew  him  up  near  the  door  and  went  out.  They  caught  the  negro  with 
his  clothes  ^1* bloody,  and  everything.  They  knew  he  had  the  rifle — the  short  rifle 
with  the  ramrod  a  foot  longer  than  the  barrel,  and  you  could  find  along  where  he  had 
put  it  down  as  a  walking-stick.  They  caught  him  over  at  Selma,  I  think,  and  brought 
him  back,  aud  some  x^eople,  I  do  not  know  who,  took  him  out  of  jail  and  shot  him. 
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Question.  Had  tbcre  not  l)een  a  great  many  escapes  from  the  Jail? 

Answer.  There  had,  and  if  he  had  staid  there  three  weeks  longer  he  would  have  got 
out ;  j>ooplc  get  exasperated  where  they  are  told  prisoners'  escaping  is  connived  at. 
'J'hoy  have  not  got  a  very  good  jail  here,  and  when  certain  parties  get  in  they  would 
get  out. 

Question,  That  is  the  reason  it  was  an  act  of  Justice,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  this 
deed  of  blood  t 

Answer,  Ye«,  sir. 

Question,  And  the  people  apprehended 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  people  apprehended,  but  I  think  that  any  man  that 
would  assassinate  another  in  cold  blood  he  ou^ht  to  be  assassinated  too.  If  he  would 
come  out  squarely  and  fairly  in  a  fight  it  would  be  all  right. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Questi&n.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  hanging  him  here,  by  sentence  of  the 
court'.  The  case  was  plain,  and  the  evidence  clear ;  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  punishment  T 

Ansiver,  Probably  not.  if  he  had  come  to  trial ;  but  if  he  had  staid  in  three  weeks  he 
would  have  got  out.  Tney  are  breaking  out  continually — all  escaping,  one  way  or 
another. 

Question,  This  man  taken  out  of  Jail  in  the  latter  part  of  September  had  been  in  Jail 
for  twelve  months,  had  he  not  T 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  heard  anything  about  that. 

Question.  If  that  were  so— if  he  had  been  in  prison  twelve  months,  and  court  was 
Just  about  coming  on  when  he  was  taken  out  by  these  rangers  and  killed — that  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  jail  held  prisoners  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  go  to  prove  that  it  did  hold  them,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  I  understand  you  voted  for  Mr.  Meridith,  and  electioneered  for  him  openly 
at  the  polls  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Qttestion,  Did  anybody  molest  you  for  it  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  would  do  it  again,  too. 

Question.  Did  you  electioneer  witn  any  of  the  negroes  to  vote  for  him  1 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  Did  any  of  them  express  any  apprehension  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  just  told  them  who  it  was  for,  and  to  vote  that  way,  and  they 
took  the  tickets  and  walked  right  in. 

Question.  Did  you  see  anybody  intimidated  f 

AMwer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  yon  see  any  injury  inflicted  upon  a  negro  for  voting  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nor  a  cross  word  spoken. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  negro  say  he  was  alarmed  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  talked  with  a  good  many  ? 

Answer.  I  did ;  I  electioneered  a  good  many. 

Question.  No  apprehensions  were  expressed  by  them  of  any  injury  for  voting  t 

Answer,  Not  to  me. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  injury  being  inflicted  on  a  negro  for  voting  the 
radical  ticket? 

An9w>er.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Question.  You  say  that  this  organization  to  which  you  belonged  was  that  called  Ku- 
Klnx? 

Ansrcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  it  called? 

Answer,  I  can't  hardly  think  of  it.  I  thought  you  would  ask  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Was  it  the  White  Brotherhood? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  in  there  but  once,  and  thrfb  was  only  ten  minutes,,  in 
1868. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Constitutional  Guards  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Invisible  Circle? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  trying  to  think  of  it  yesterday,  becanse  I  thought  yoa  would 
ask  me  that  question. 

114  A 
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By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  your  oath,  or  any  obligation  you  took,  obliged  yon 
to  do  any  illegal  actf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  that  was  distinctly  understood ;  that  we  were  not  to  do  any  illegal  act. 

Qu4^iian.  But  you  were  to  protect  the  white  people  in  case 

Answer,  It  was  a  combination  of  persons  organized  for  their  own  protection ;  tbat 
was  my  understanding  all  the  time. 

By  the  Chacrman  : 

QtiesUan,  Did  yon  consider  it  an  illegal  act  to  take  these  men  out  of  Jail  and  kill 
themf 

Anstcer,  It  was  an  illegal  act,  of  course;  I  know  that. 

Question,  Would  you  have  felt  bound  by  your  oath  to  have  assisted  a  party  of  that 
kind' 

Anstcer.  No,  I  would  not  have  done  it  myself.  I  would  not  have  taken  some  of  them 
out ;  for  instance,  Jasper,  I  would  not  have  taken  him  out ;  but  I  would  say  to  those 
who  did  it,  **  Well  done." 

Question.  Why  would  you  not  join,  if  it  was  well  in  others  f 

Anstcer,  Well,  I  am  not  exactly  in  favor  of  this  mob  law ;  bat  sometimes  mobs  do 
Justice. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Qtiestio7i.  It  is  Justice,  without  doing  it  exactly  in  a  Just  way  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  without  a  legal  way  ;  it  is  Just  any  way ;  that  was  a  just  thing. 

Question.  Was  there  any  appr^ension  among  the  people  felt  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  courts — that  the  judges  of  the  courts,  owing  their  elevation  to  this  negro 
vote,  would  not  inflict  punishment  upon  the  negro? 

A  nsicer.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I  know  of.    I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  The  apprehension  in  this  case  was,  that  they  would  escape  ftom  the  jail? 

AnsiPer.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Question,  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  was  the  motive  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  motive  was. 

Question.  What  acts  were  committed  or  threatened  by  the  negroes  that  induced  yea 
to  think  that  an  organization  for  self-protection  was  needed  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  I  was  individually  concerned,  I  did  not  apprehend  anything. 

Question.  I  did  not  speak  of  personal  apprehensions  upon  your  own  part ;  but  what 
acts  did  they  commit ;  had  they  stolen  much  of  the  stock  of  the  people  ? 

Answer.  Yes;  they  would  steal  horses  and  mules;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  steal 
bed-clothing,  and  bedding,  and  piovisions. 

Question.  Pig^  and  chickens  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they  do  that  now,  the  same  as  then,  but  not  quite  so  much. 
Some  of  them  had  the  land  all  laid  out  and  staked,  and  mules  and  everything  picked 
out. 

Question.  Who  induced  them  to  believe  that  they  were  to  get  lands  and  mules  from 
the  former  owners  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  We  had  s«me  fellows  about 
here;  they  were  not  in  much  force;  they  used  to  call  them  carpet-baggers  here;  they 
came  down  here  to  get  elected ;  they  went  around  electioneering,  and  told  them  they 
would  give  them  so  much  land,  or  General  Grant  would ;  or  the  Government  would 
give  them  so  much  land,  and  so  many  mules,  and  provisions,  and  one  thing  and 
another. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  tell  the  negroes  that  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  but  I  heard  negroes  say  that  certain  men  told  them  so. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  What  men  f 

Anstcer.  A  man  named  Hayes,  and  a  man  named  Rolfe ;  that  was  two. 

By  Mr.  Rice:  i 

Question.  Price? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  Price.    I  never  heard  these  men  say  so ;  the  negroes  said  eo. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  Lane? 

Anstcer  Yes;  and  that  is  about  all— three  or  four. 
Question.  Cecil? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  about  Cecil.    Rolfe  and  Hays  were  the  principal  men  in  it. 
Question.  They  taught  the  negroes  that  the  Government  would  give  them  a  mule  aod 
forty  acres  of  land  ? 
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Anatcer.  Yes;  that  the  Government  would  give  them  that;  that  they  had  heen  work- 
ing for  their  owners  all  their  lives,  and  they  were  entitled  to  their  labor ;  that  it  was 
as  little  as  the  Government  could  do  to  give  them  a  mule,  which  would  be  worth  $150, 
and  forty  acres,  worth  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  all  together ;  forty  acres  at  ^10  an 
acre,  $450,  or  somewhere  about  there. 

Question,  Do  you  think  the  negroes  actually  believed  it  f 

Anaicer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  one  actually  picked  out  the  land  ;  he  had  it  staked  ;  and 
the  negroes  quarreled  about  the  land ;  two  negroes  both  wanted  one  forty-acre  tract ; 
but  no  white  person  would  believe  that. 

Question.  What! 

Answer.  No  white  person  ever  believed  such  a  yam  as  that. 

Question,  But  the  negroes  did  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  no  doubt  they  did. 

Question.  Wnat  motive  had  Price  and  Rolfe  to  make  the  negroes  believe  this  thing  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  just  suppose  it  was  to  get  into  office  and  get  elected. 

Question.  They  wanted  office  themselves,  and  they  csgoled  the  negroes  with  this 
yarn  f 

Answer,  That  is  all. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  negroes  complain  of  the  bad  faith  with  which  they 
bad  acted  with  them  t 

Answer.  I  have  had  negroes  tell  me  they  were  going  to  have  the  land  and  mules,  and 
afterward  said  they  never  had  believed  it. 

Question.  They  (fid  not  believe  it  t 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  What  did  those  two  say  that  quarreled  over  the  matter  t 

Answer,  I  never  have  seen  them  for  some  time^  but  any  man  that  has  known  the 
negro  knows  what  he  is.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  a  white  man  ^nd  a 
negro  as  there  is  between  a  mule  and  a  rat,  just  about,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Question.  The  white  people  did  not  believe  this  story  f 

Anstver,  O,  no. 

Question,  But  they  believe  that  this  kind  of  talk  would  put  the  negroes  up  to  mis- 
chief t 

Answer,  They  believed  that  was  told  them  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that  ticket. 

Question,  Did  the  white  people  of  the  country  believe  that  the  negroes  had  been  put 
up  to  mischief  by  these  same  men  t 

Anstver,  Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  at  one  time  in  Gainesville  a  man  there  on  a  public  road 
goinfi;  to  his  house  at  the  League — I  do  not  know  it  either ;  I  am  telling  what  he  said — 
that  he  was  stopped,  and  they  had  guards  around  and  had  arms,  and  they  made  him 
walk  out  of  the  road  and  would  not  let  him  go  along  the  road. 

Question,  While  they  were  holding  the  League  t 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  a  guard  to  keep  people  from  eavesdropping. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  not  think  they  had  a  right  to  do  that  f 

Anstver,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  they  not  have  a  richt  to  picket  the  house  and  keep  their  secrets  t 

Answer,  Certainly,  about  their  door,  but  not  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  house  '^ 
they  had  no  right  to  drive  a  man  off  the  public  road.  The  negroes  said  they  had  the 
charter  from  the  Government  at  Washington,  right  direct,  and  they  had  the  right  to 
guard,  and  they  intended  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  Did  this  conduct,  their  taking  such  extraordinary  measures  to  guard  the 
secrets  of  their  League— did  that  inspire  the  people  here  with  apprehension  that 
they  were  concocting  mischief  in  the  League  f 

Anstver,  Yes,  that  and  other  reports  connected  with  it ;  it  was  reported  in  Gaines- 
ville that  there  was  resolutions  brought  in  there  to  assassinate  certain  white  people  in 
Gainesville :  that  was  the  report  now. 

Question,  These  rumors  and  reports  were  believed  at  the  time  by  some  persons  f 

Answer,  Yes,  by  some  persons. 

Question,  That  led  to  tne  supposed  necessity  of  forming  an  organization  for  self-pro- 
tection ? 

Anstver,  Yes,  sir;  the  negroes  acted  here  in  my  neighborhood  just  like  an  invading 
army  would  in  your  neighborhood  after  they  had  conquered  everything  and  were 
going  rough-shod  over  everything,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself;  they  thought  they 
were  the  bigdogs  of  the  ring. 

Question,  Did  they  think  they  had  a  right  to  take  a  man's  cotton,  com,  mules,  and 
pigsf 

Anstver.  Some  of  them  did,  and  some  of  them  did  not.  A  few,  the  sensible  negro^s^ 
knew  better. 
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Qu^Hon,  Do  yon  suppose  the^  were  misled  by  these  carpet-baggers  T 

Answer,  I  think  they  were  misled  by  the  white  people. 

Question,  Did  these  carj^et-baggers  tell  them  they  had  the  right  f 

Answer,  1  think  they  did. 

Question,  Did  yon  ever  hear  any  of  them  say  so  T 

Anstver.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  of  them. 

Qtiestion,  Tuey  actually  told  them  they  had  a  right  to  the  land  and  mules  T 

Answer,  So  the  negroes  say.  I  never  talked  with  the  negroes  about  it ;  it  did  not 
interest  me  at  all. 

Question,  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  party  engaged  in  killing  Burke  T 

Answer,  No ;  I  was  in  bed  early  that  nighty  as  usual. 

Question,  Was  there  much  excitement  up  there  about  the  report  that  Burke  had  used 
this  language  to  excite  the  negroes  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Question,  Did  yon  know  that  Burke  was  to  be  killed  t 

Answer,  No ;  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion,  no  more  than  you  did,  not  a  particle. 
The  day  they  were  to  meet  here  they  were  to  have  speaking,  I  think.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  day — to  have  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  the  county,  anyhow.  The  negroes 
were  coming  down  the  day  before  armea,  and  buying  buck-shot  and  x>owder  in  Gain^- 
ville. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Did  you  see  the  negroes  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  many  of  them  do  yon  think  you  saw  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know.  I  saw — I  do  not  know  how  many ;  it  must  have  been  one 
hundred,  or  mavbe  two  hundred. 

Question,  Witn  guns  1 

Answer,  No,  sir :  all  of  them  did  not  have  guns.  I  reckon  one  in  about  every  five 
had  guns.  I  recollect  one  crowd  where  I  was  doing  business ;  they  came  right  close  to 
it  in  about  forty  yards.  I  reckon  they  came  from  the  north  end  of  the  county  about 
ten  miles ;  they  came  there  the  day  before.  I  had  heard  certain  reports  going  about, 
and  I  coDclnded  they  were  innocent ;  that  they  did  not  intend  mischief  I  was  satisfied, 
and  I  went  to  them,  and  told  them,  ^^  Boys,  yon  had  better  go  back  ;  you  have  no  busi- 
ness in  the  world  with  guns  down  there  in  that  part  of  the  county  going  to  a  conven- 
tion :  you  have  no  use  tor  guns ;  there  is  no  game  between  here  and  Livingston  ;  and 
you  had  better  go  back  home  to  work  ;  or,  if  you  are  going,  you  had  better  leave  your 
guns,  or  you  will  get  into  difficulty.''  I  said  so,  because  I  heard  certain  reports  that 
there  was  going  to  be  armed  negroes  here  to  kick  up  a  dust. 

Question,  What  did  the  negroes  say  when  you  expostulated  with  them  f 

Answer,  They  said  they  had  been  ordered  down  here  by  the  head  man.  Who  the 
head  man  was  yon  never  could  find  out.  I  just  inferred  it  was  the  president  of  the 
League — of  some  League ;  the  negroes  thought  whatever  the  president  of  the  League 
ordered  them  to  do,  they  were  bound  to  do  anyhow  ;  or,  if  they  did  not,  they  were 
Just  as  good  as  dead  men. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  2, 1871. 
BAMUEL  A.  HALE  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  I  will 
ask  General  Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  State  ^our  residence  and  occupation. 

Answer.  My  residence  is  near  this  town,  in  this  county.  I  have  been  a  practicing 
lawyer  until  within  a  few  years  past.  I  have  retired  from  the  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  here,  Mr.  Hale  1 

Answer.  I  have  lived  in  the  county  some  twenty-six  years,  and  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama nearly  thirty-five  years. 

Question,  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  yours,  addressed  to  Senator  Wilson,  which  purports 
to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  dated  January,  1868. 
I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  read  that  letter  to  the  committee,  and  let  it  be  incor- 
porated in  your  testimony. 

Answer,  1  have  no  objections,  sir.  There  is  reference  here  to  another  letter  of  pre- 
vlons  date  addressed  to  him.  I  should  like  to  state  first  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  wrote  that  letter. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  witness  reading  his  composition  of 
a  previons  date,  a  statement  not  made  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

Mr.  Blair.  He  is  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  now,  and  I  ask  him  whether  that 
gives  a  distinct  and  truthful  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
at  the  time ;  and  certainly,  his  impressions  then,  sustained  by  his  oath  now,  would  bo 
competent  testimony. 

The  Chairman,  what  you  propose  to  introduce  is  a  political  letter,  I  presume, 
written  by  the  witness  nearly  four  years  a^o,  on  the  political  condition  of  Alabama  at 
that  time.    My  own  impression  is  against  tne  competency  of  that  kind  of  proof. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  have  no  question  in  the  world  but  if  it  was  a  case  before  the  court,  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  to  be  examined  into,  and  he  should  state  on  oath  that 
he  believed  that  to  be  a  truthful  account  of  it 

The  Witness.  I  know  it  to  be,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. I  did  not  write  this  letter  for  publication.  I  wrote  it  to  Senator  Wilson  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  him  of  the  state  of  things  here  that  I  did  not  supx^ose  he  was 
altogether  cognizant  of. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  I  will  ask  you,  before  going  further,  to  what  party  you  belong  in  politics  f 

Answer,  I  belong  to  the  republican  party. 

Question,  Were  you  a  republican  at  that  time  f 

Aniwei',  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  wrote  your  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  republican  writing  to  a  repub- 
lican Senator,  to  advise  him  about  the  condition  of  the  country  about  which  legislation 
was  being  had  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  you  are  willing  to  take  your  oath  that  the  statements  yon  made,  and 
the  opinion  you  gave  there,  were  true  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  thai  eveiy  statement  in  that  letter,  I  think,  is  literally  and  strictly 
true. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  you  support  the  republican  ticket  at  the  last  State  election  t 

Answer,  I  voted  for  one  republican  and  one  democrat.  I  voted  for  a  democrat  on  the 
ground  of  personal  friendship  for  him. 

Question,  I  ask,  did  you  support  the  republican  nominees  for  State  ofiQces  in  the  last 
election  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  vote  at  all.  I  did  not  vote  for  Governor  Smith,  nor  did 
I  vote  for  Governor  Lindsay.  I  voted  for  one  republican  and  one  democrat  here  to 
represent  this  county  in  the  legislature  of  this  State.  Mr.  Meridith,  the  gentleman 
you  had  before  you  to-day,  was  the  republican  I  voted  for. 

Question.  In  the  preceding  congressional  election  in  the  fall  of  1869,  did  you  vote  for 
the  repablican  nominee  t 

Anmcer,  No,  sir  j  the  candidate  of  the  republican  party  had  been  an  ultra  secession- 
ist of  the  worst  kind,  and  I  declined  to  support  such  a  man  for  office.  He  served  in 
the  armies  of  the  confederacy  against  the  republic  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
I  voted  for  General  Grant.     ^_ 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tak^khe  sense  of  the  committee. 

The  question  was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes.  Shall  the  paper  ofifered  be  admitted  f  and 
resulted :  aye,  Mr.  Blair ;  noes,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Rice,  the  Chairman.  So  the  paper 
offered  was  not  admitted.    [See  page  1830.1 

The  Chairman.  The  decision  is  against  the  admissibility  of  the  document. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Qt^estion,  I  see  you  state  here  in  this  letter  that  you  were  a  Union  man,  and  were  so 
throughout  the  entire  war  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  you  avowed  yourself  to  be  so  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  all  times  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  so  much  so,  that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  as  one  of 
seven  men  to  be  sacrificed.  Th^y  had  my  name  down  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  seven 
they  were  going  to  hang  here,  and  they  took  me  as  the  staiinchest  Union  man  they 
knew  of,  and  I  think,  if  Sherman  had  not  taken  Atlanta,  they  would  have  hanged  me. 

Question,  I  am  very  glad  he  took  it,  for  that  and  some  other  reasons. 

Answer,  So  am  I. 

Question,  In  speaking  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  submAv^ed  to 
the  people  of  Alabama,  you  say  that  "  a  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  conservative 
press  of  the  country  about  the  members  of  that  body,  who  and  what  they  were,  and 
where  they  came  from,  how  long  they  had  been  in  the  State,  and  whether  they  were 
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qaallfied  to  sit  as  delegates  in  the  coDvention  or  not;  mnch  abont  the  way  in  wbicb 
tuey  were  nominated  and  elected,  and  much  abont  the  way  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves  as  delegates  in  the  convention ;  much  that  was  true  and  much  that  wa« 
false  has  been  said  uf  them.  In  what  I  am  about  to  say  of  them,  I  will  confiiie  myself 
to  that  which  I  know  to  be  true.  Many  of  them  were  ignorant,  too  grossly  ignoraut 
for  any  such  station.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  new-comers  among  tis,  of 
whom  our  people  knew  nothing  at  all.  Their  election  was  the  most  ridiculous  farc« 
ever  beheld.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  poor,  ignorant  blacks  giving  in  their 
bits  of  paper,  as  they  called  their  printed  ballots,  when  they  knew  no  more  of  the 
names  on  them,  who  they  were,  what  they  were,  than  you  did  at  the  same  time  ia 
your  far-oflf  home.  I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  say  that,  in  all  the  elections  ever  held  in 
the  United  States,  there  has  not  been  so  much  fraud  committed  as  there  was  in  this 
one.  The  negroes  think  they  have  been  greatly  wronged  because  they  have  not  been 
paid  for  voting  " 

The  Chairman.  Let  mo  ask  you  to  susx)end  one  moment.  Are  you  reading  this  por- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  having  it  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  the  witness  t 

Mr.  Blair.  I  am,  sir.    I  propose  to  ask  the  witness  some  questions  in  regard  to  it 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  very  plain,  palpable  evasion  of  the  decision.  It  is  an 
indirect  method  of  incorporating  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  letter  in  the  record,  over 
the  formal  decision  of  the  committee  excluding  it.  With  my  present  views  I  shall,  if 
it  is  the  view  of  the  majority,  direct  the  reporter  to  omit  the  recording  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  wish  to  state  here,  and  I  wish  the  reporter  to  take  it  down,  that  I  shall 
read  from  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  witness  some  questions,  and 
that 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  not  restrain,  of  course,  any  question  you  deem  it  proper,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  ask  the  witness.  All  that  I  say  now  is,  that  I  think  the 
present  attempt  to  incorporate  that  letter  into  the  evidence  is  an  evasion  of  the  decis- 
ion of  the  committee;  and,  as  such,  I  shall  direct  it  to  be  excluded  from  the  report. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  will  ask  the  witness,  then,  the  question  whether  the  statements  I  have 
read  from  his  letter  are  true  f 

The  Witness.  Strictly  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Blair.  Now  I  will  ask  the  chairman  if  he  will  exclude  what  I  have  rexid,  and 
the  answer  of  the  witness  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  an  indirect  method  of  incorporating  the  whole 
letter  into  the  record,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  political  essay,  and  which  has  been 
formally  excluded  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  state  to  the  chairman,  it  is  not  an  essay.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact  to 
which  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  witness.  He  speaks  of  the  members  of  the 
convention. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  your  asking  any  question  yon  see 
proper  to  propound  to  the  witness  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Alabama  in  1868. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  will  ask  the  chairman  of  this  committee  whether  this  is  an  essay.  Let 
me  turn  to  the  convention :  ^*  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the  conservative 
press  of  the  State  about  the  members  of  this  body,  who  and  what  they  were,  and 
where  they  came  from,  how  long  they  had  been  in  the  St^ite,  and  whether  they  were 
qualified  to  sit  as  delegates  in  the  convention  or  not;  much  about  the  way  in'which 
they  were  nominated  and  elected,  and  much  about  the  ^i^  in  which  they  condacted 
themselves  as  delegates  in  the  convention." 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  political  essay  from  the  writer,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  position  of  that  political  organiza- 
tion.   It  looks  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  can  see  nothing  in  that  except  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
members  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Rice.  Why  not  ask  him  now  directly  about  the  members  of  the  convention  T 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  ask  him,  precisely  that,  and  I  supposed  I  had 
a  right  to  shape  my  question,  and  not  have  it  framed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  is  doubtless  competent  to  respond  to  every  inquiry  upon 
every  subject-matter.  , 

Mr.  Blair.  How  can  the  witness  respond  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  allowed  to  ask  questions,  but  not  to  quote  passage  after 
passage  from  this  letter,  and  ask  him  if  that  expressefl  the  truth  at  the  time  it  was 
written.  That  is  an  indirect  mode  of  getting  the  entire  letter,  or  the  most  material 
poitions  of  it,  on  the  record  after  it  has  been  excluded  by  the  decision  of  the  niigority 
of  the  committee.  No  objection  will  be  interposed  to  your  questioning  him  as  to  the 
political  condition  of  Alabama  at  any  time  since  the  war  down  to  the  present  moment, 
in  the  mode  in  which  other  witnesses  have  been  interrogated.* 

*  For  the  ruling  of  the  general  committee,  and  the  paper  referred  to,  see  page  1830,  at  the  end  of  the 
testimony  of  this  witneits. 
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Bv  Mr.  Blair  : 

* 

Question,  What  was  the  character  of  the  men  who  composed  the  couventiou  that  sat 
iu  the  State  of  Alahama  and  framed  its  constitution  f 

Ansivcr.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  them  they  were  worthless  vaga- 
bondS;  homeless,  houseless,  drunken  knaves. 

Qitesiian.  What  was  the  character  of  the  election  at  whicl^  they  were  returned  1 

Afinrer.  As  shameless  a  fraud  as  was  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Question,  Did  any  of  the  negroes  declare  that  they  wanted  to  get  paid  for  their  votes  f 
Ansu-a;  Not  to  me  individually.  When  I  speak  of  it  as  a  fraud,  I  mean  that  it  was 
a  fraud  in  this  way :  the  men  who  were  candidates  for  officers  to  be  elected  in  the  elec- 
tion were  registrars  of  votes  and  superintendents  of  elections.  They  had  the  privilege 
of  admitting  any  man  to  vote  whom  they  saw  fit,  and  excluding  any  man  they  saw  nt, 
while  they  themselves  were  the  candidates  for  whom  the  voting  was  ^oiug  on.  If  that 
is  not  a  fraud,  I  do  not  know  what  a  fraud  is — a  shameless  one,  an  iniquitous  one. 

Question,  Were  any  pei*sons  excluded  by  act  of  Congress  from  suiliage  from  that 
election  ? 

AnstFer,  I  think  there  were  some  disfranchised  men  here. 

Question,  All  were  then  disfranchised  who  are  now  under  disabilities,  were  they  not  f 

Answer,  I  think  so,  sir. 
'  Question.  Who  were  the  delegates  sent  from  this  county  t 

Ansrver,  The  individual  to  whom  I  meant  to  apply  that  remark  was  a  man  here  by 
the  name  of  Kolfe,  from  New  York.  He  was  said  to  have  had  a  family,  or  a  wife  and 
children,  living  in  New  York.  He  came  here  and  took  up  with  a  negro  woman,  and 
left  two  or  three  children  here  by  her.  He  was  as  worthless  a  fellow  as  there  was  in 
this  community.  His  name  is  not  attached  to  the  couMtitution  as  one  of  the  framers, 
because,  I  understand,  that  he  had  got  drunk  and  left  the  convention,  and  wus  too 
much  intoxicated  to  attend  to  his  dntj,ies  there,  and,  therefore,  his  name  does  not  ap]>ear 
among  the  signers ;  but  he  was  elected  and  sent  there  from  this  county.  Benjamin 
Rolfe  was  his  name.  ' 

Question,  Another  was  named  Yordy  t 

Ansiver,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  was  his  character? 

Ansicer.  I  know  nothing  against  Mr.  Yordy  personally,  sir;  only  he  is  not  a  citizen 
of  this  county,  and  never  lias  been.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  been  within  the  limits 
of  the  county  for  the  last  three  years.  He  holds  an  office  in  the  Mobile  custom-house, 
and  pretends  to  be  senator  from  this  county ;  but  he  never  was  a  citizen  of  it.  He 
is  not  now,  and  never  has  been. 

Question,  Was  he  not  the  registrar  of  voters  iu  an  adjoining  county  when  he  was 
elected  here  as  senator  t 

Anstcer.  I  have  heard  so,  sir. 

Question.  Were  the  military  officers,  to  any  large  extent,  candidates  for  election? 

Anstcer,  There  was  a  gentleman  holding  a  military  commission  in  ai^  adjoining 
county,  at  Demopolis^  a  Major  Perce.  He  was  frequently  over  here ;  sometimes  with 
his  troops,  and  sometimes  not.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  this  district  while  ho 
held  a  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee will  allow,  I  will  endeavor,  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  to  state  some 
causes  of  the  discontent  or  4<86atis£a€tion  that  prevails  here  among  our  people. 

Question,  Well,  sir,  we  should  be  yery  much  obliged  to  you  to  state  it  in  your  own 
way. 

Answer,  In  that  letter  I  alluded  to  a  former  letter  I  wrote  to  General  Wilson  upon  that 
subject.  They  were  not  political  essays;  they  were  friendly  communications.  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  that  a  man  of  Senator  Wilson's  high  standing  would  countenance 
such  infamous  practices  as  prevailed  here.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  specify.  There  was 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  sheriff  in  this  county.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  suggest  the 
names  of  some  four  or  five  citizens,  well  known  to  myself  as  loyal  men.  Union  men,  and 
honest  men.  The  suggestion  was  disregarded  entirely,  and  no  attention  whatever  paid 
to  it :  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt  men  we  had  in  the  county,  one  of  the  most  offensive 
of  all  the  secessionist  party  we  ever  had  here,  a  dishonest  knave,  was  selected  and 
appointed  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  this  county,  when  there  were  four  or  five  applicants 
from  members  of  the  Union  party;  a  man  so  utterly  worthless  that  he  could  nut  give 
bond,  and  could  not  take  the  oath  required.  He  was  ap[K)inted  by  General  Swayne, 
and  took  the  office  without  bond  or  oath.  He  did  exercise  the  duties  of  the  office,  and 
stole  and  pocketed  all  the  proceeds  of  it  that  came  to  his  hiinds. 

Question,  What  was  his  name  ? 

Answer,  Seville.  Now,  it  was  because  that  had  been  done  that  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Wilson  and  told  him  of  it,  and  I  asked  him  to  show  this  letter  to  General  Howard, 
l»ecause  I  understood  that  General  Howard  had  the  superintendence  c^*  the  military 
men  in  the  State.  It  was  shown  to  General  Howard,  and  General  Howard  sent  a  copy 
of  it  here  to  General  Swayne,  who  was  in  command  here.  Instead  of  correcting  the 
iavtltj  it  made  General  Swayne,  I  am  told^  very  angry.    Well,  then  t)iere  was  a  man 
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whO)  -it  is  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  after  he  had  served  a 
term  in  our  penitentiary  for  grand  larceny,  volunteered  in  the  coufederat-e  army, 
served  two  years  in  the  land  service,  changed  into  the  naval  service,  served  a  time  m 
that,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  and  then  came  here  a  violent  republican.  He  coald 
not  take  the  oath  required  of  liim.  He  came  here  as  a  teacher  first ;  he  was  then 
appointed  registrar  of  voters,  appointed  to  take  the  census,  superintendent  of  eduov- 
tion,  clerk  of  our  circuit  c6urt,  and  postmaster. 

Question,  Who  was  hef 

Afwwer,  Daniel  Price.    The  man  was  of  so  low  and  vile  a  character  as  to  give  ofiense 
to  everj^body  about  here.    It  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  men  of  my  stamp  and  my  fed- 
ings  to  see  the  claim  of  every  respectable  loyalist  ignored,  their  very  existence  doubted, 
if  not  absolutely  denied,  and  this  worthless  man  appointed  to  office  here.     One  of  the 
first  appointments  made  after  the  war  was  a  paymaster  of  the  confederate  army  to  be 
tax  assessor  in  this  county,  as  though  there  was  no  honest  or  loyal  man  here.     There 
were  an  abundance  of  them  here — not  an  abundance,  but  enough  to  fill  all  the  offices  of 
the  county  respectably  and  honestly.    The  existence  of  the  men  called  carpet-bagger^ 
in  this  State,  has  done  more  to  disaffect  our  people,  more  to  produce  these  disturbances 
complained  of,  than  any  other  cause  in  the  world.    The  people  are  not  allowed  to  elect 
their  officers  here.    Yordy,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  county,  has  held  the  office  of 
senator  for  five  years,  I  believe ;  our  judge  of  probate  has  held  the  office  for  six  yean, 
by  appointment.    Now,  if  the  people  could  elect  their  officers  there  would  be  more 
satisiaction,  a  great  deal  more.    I  am  not  saying  anything  against  the  character  of  our 
judge  of  probate,  but  I  say  this:  If  there  was  an  election  neld  the  first  Monday  of  next 
month,  and  the  question  were  put  to  the  people  of  this  county,  ho  would  not  get  fifty 
votes  in  it.    It  is  irritating,  it  is  provoking,  it  is  exasperating  in  the  highest  degree, 
that  the  offices  of  the  country  should  be  filled  in  such  a  way.    The  legislation  that 
the — I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it — that  has  been  put  upon  us  is  another  cause  of 
exasperation.    Our  taxes  are  enormously  high.    Negroes  have  been  sent  there  to  till 
the  offices  ftnd  vote  away  the  rights  of  the  x>6ople  of  this  State  to  railroad-builderh, 
and  men  of  property  in  the  State  are  now  taxed  enormously  high  to  pay  the  euormoas 
swindles  put  upon  them.    These  things  are  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  pre- 
vails here,  and  the  discontent.    Had  the  loyalists  of  the  State  been  treate<l  by  iiie 
military  men  who  came  here  as  lovalists,  there  would  have  beeu  hero  to-day  five 
hundred  white  republican  voters  in  this  county.    Now  there  are  not — I  do  not  suppose 
there  is — twenty.    I  am  confining  myself  strictly  to  this  county.    I  do  not  go  abroad. 
The  thin^  I  say  about  this  county  are  true.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  sufiieieut  cause 
for  the  violence  and  wrong  that  has  been  done  here.    There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  it 
perpetrated  here.    I  do  not  say  that  these  causes  I  have  assigned  are  sufficient  to  jus^ 
tify  that,  by  any  means.    All  good  men  deplore  it.    But  we  have,  in  some  sense,  a 
peculiar  population.    Since  the  war  we  have  a  good  many  youug  men  who  are  as  much 
at  home  in  Oregon  as  here,  and  as  much  at  home  in  Mexico  or  Texas  as  here.    They 
can  commit  these  acts  of  violence,  and  if  pursuit  is  too  hot  they  go  away.    It  is  no 
loss  to  them. 

Question.  Are  the  outrages  of  which  you  speak,  Mr.  Hale,  and  which  you  so  justly 
deplore,  committed  by  men  who  have  no  stake  in  the  community  f 

An»wei\  Well,  sir,  the  outrages  are  generally  done  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  not  known 
by  whom  they  are  done.  The  authorities  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  them,  to  make  any  attempt  to  hunt  up  the  perpetrators  of  this  violence.  They 
pass  unnoticed.  It  is  disgraceful  to  a  community  like  this  of  Sumter  County,  in  such 
a  State  as  Alabama,  that  every  time  a  white  man  is  confined  in  jail  here  he  should  b^> 
released  by  a  mob.  It  is  disgraceful  that  it  should  be  done  ;  nobody  knows  who  did  it, 
nobody  can  find  out.  When  a  negro  is  confined  upon  any  charge,  he  is  taken  out  aud 
shot  or  hanged.  When  a  white  man  is  imprisoned  for  an  outrage  upon  a  negro,  they 
have  taken  him  out  and  turned  him  loose.    That  has  beeu  done  here  three  times. 

Question.  You  mean  there  have  beeu  three  instances  of  jail  delivery  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  three. 

Question,  In  two  of  which  negroes  were  killed,  and  in  one  a  white  man  turned  loose  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  turned  loose  for  killing  a  negro.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  an 
organization  called  the  Ku-Klux  here,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence — none  in  the 
world. 

Question.  What  do  you  suppose  gave  rise  to  it  t 

Answer,  I  cannot  say  that ;  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  at  one  time  that  their  object 
Is  to  oppress  and  persecute  the  hegro ;  at  another  time,  it  seems  that  they  were  enraged 
against  that  class  of  citizens  called  carpet-baggers — they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Due  of  the  most  influential  causes,  so  far  as  I  have  come  to  any  conclusion  from  reflec- 
tion upon  it,  is  the  appointment  of  these  worthless  vagabonds  to  office  that  I  have 
mentioned.  They  have  been  a  curse  to  the  coqntry.  Tliat  was  the  character  of  the 
outrage  in  which  Choutteau  was  driven  away  from  here.  Choutteau  was  a  very 
worthless  man.  He  had  committed  a  murder  in  Louisiana  and  ran  away,  and  went  up 
into  the  northern  part  of  this  county  and  settled  there.    He  had  been  some  time  hero 
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before  I  knew  an3rt1iing  abont  him  or  ever  Baw  hini)  when  the  attack  was  made  on  his 
house,  which  resulted  m  the  death  of  a  friend  of  his  who  was  with  him  in  the  house. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

QuestUm,  Coblentzt 

Answer,  It  was  near  me.  I  heard  the  screaminji^.  I  heard  a  shot  and  the  screaming 
of  the  female  portion  of  the  family,  but  I  did  not  get  up  and  go  out,  because  it  was  the 
second  attempt  that  had  been  maae  upon  his  house.  During  the  first  one  I  got  up  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on,  and  I  was  reminded 
by  three  pistol-shots,  aimed  at  myself,  that  I  had  better  go  back  to  bed  again,  and  I 
went  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  there  I  staid ;  and  I  staid  during  the  second  attempt 
upon  him.    I  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  off  for  the  sake  of  Choutteau  or  anybody  else. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  inefficient  and  worthleiss  character  of  these  officers  of  the 
law  gives  immunity  to  these  men  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  think  it  has  been  one  cause  of  the  violence.  I  do  not 
think  anything  gives  them  immunity. 

Question,  Gives  tbem  immunity  from  punishment — I  do  not  mean  to  justify. 

Anncer,  No,  sir ;  I  tbink  it  is  the  general  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  -country 
consequent  upon  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  war  ended  disastrously  to  the  South, 
and  it  imbittered  the  feelings  of  a  great  many  men  in  the  communitv,  and  I  think 
to-day — I  say  this  deliberately,  after  a  long  residence  here — there  is  more  nostile  feeling 
in  this  country  against  the  North,  or  the  (^vemmeut  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  of  the  North  to-day,  than  there  was  at  any  time  during  the  war.  I  think  the 
feeling  is  greatly  imbittered. 

Question,  Did  that  grow  out  of  the  war,  or 

Answer,  It  grew  out  of  the  war  partly,  but  it  has  been  aggravated  by  the  course  I 
liave  describe  to  you  by  the  appointment  of  such  men  to  office.  Now,  a  great  many 
men  in  the  country  feel  it  a  reproach,  personally,  that  such  a  man  as  Daniel  Price,  of 
all  things  under  God's  heavens,  shoula  have  been  selected  as  the  superintendent  of 
education  in  this  county.  Well,  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Grovernmeut  at  Wash- 
ington, and  at  Montgomery,  were  showered  upon  him.  He  held  them  all,  and  he  was 
not  fit  for  any. 

Question.  What  was  his  private  character  f 

Answer,  Bad,  sir. 

Question,  What  were  his  associations  here  f 

Answer,  Bad,  sir.  His  private  character  was  bad.  It  is  said  that  in  an  election  in 
this  State,  when  two  men  running  for  Congress,  one  accused  the  other  of  being  a  gamb- 
ler, and  having  a  bad  character.  The  other  replied  that  he  did  have  a  bad  character, 
as  he  was  a  gambler,  but  said  he,  ^^  I  have  not  such  a  bad  character  as  you  have,  for 
you  stole  a  side  of  sole-leather  in  Tennessee.''  A  man  from  the  penitentiary  can  never 
have  a  good  character  here. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  Do  you  know  he  was  in  the  penitentiary  t 

Ansiter.  Captain  Smith,  of  this  town,  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  told  me  there 
was  a  gentlemau  in  his  office  who  assuredhim  he  had  seen  Price  there  working  as  a 
convict.  Upon  that  testimony  I  make  the  statement.  He  said  he  had  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  ^and  larceny,  and  he  saw  him  there. 

Question.  Why  has  not  a  record  of  his  conviction  been  obttiined  t  That  would  be  the 
best  evidence,  would  it  not  t 

Answer,  Who  wants  it  t  , 

Question,  Those  who  defame  his  character  want  it  to  sustain  their  charges. 

Answer,  I  think  nobody  can  defame  his  character.  I  do  not  think  anybody  felt 
interest  enough  in  him  to  know  whether  he  was  in  the  penitentiary  or  not.  I  merely 
state  what  was  reported  of  him  here,  that  he  served  out  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for 
grand  larceny.  If  the  court  that  mode  that  conviction  is  in  existence  the  record  of 
his  conviction  could  be  obtained,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Blair.  That  evidence  has  never  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
nor  by  any  other  person  here,  but  they  have  specially  stated  to  the  witnesses  whom 
they  have  called  that  information  upon  which  the  witnesses  relied  was  sufficient  to 
speak  from. 

The  Witness.  I  state  the  information  upon  which  I  make  this  statement.  Captain 
Smith  told  me  he  was  assured  by  a  gentleman  in  his  office  who  saw  Price  in  the  p«^ni- 
t«ntiary  at  work  as  a  convict.  It  is  upon  that  statement  from  my  friend  Smith  that 
I  make  this  statement  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  In  what  State  penitentiary  was  he  said  to  have  been  T 
Answer,  Alabama. 
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Question,  Where  is  the  peDitentiary  located  T 

Answer.  At  Wetumpka,  sir. 

Question,  Where  is  the  record  of  his  conviction ;  in  what  county  was  he  convicted  T 

Answe)',  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Question,  What  was  the  charge  upon  which  he  was  convicted — grand  larceny  T 

Answer,  I  understood  so. 

By  Mr.  Blair  :  ' 

Question,  Did  this  man  Price  and  the  others  whom  you  have  named  have  a  great 
control  over  the  negroes  in  this  county  1 

Answer,  Very  great,  sir ;  Price,  particularly — ^very  great. 

Question,  What  was  their  manner  in  addressing  them  f 

The  Witness.  What  was  Price's  manner  f 

Mr.  Blair.  What  was  the  charcter  of  his  addresses  T 

Answer.  He  seemed  to  associate  with  them  on  terms  of  equality ;  he  cohabited  with 
one  as  his  wife ;  they  visited  him  at  his  house ;  they  visited  him  at  his  office,  as  though 
they  all  felt  themselves  fully  his  equals. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  do  yon  know  that  he  cohabited  with  a  colored  woman  7 

Answer.  It  was  so  stated  here  by  everybody,  and  never  contradicted. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  a  penitentiary  convict  until  after  he  left 
heret 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  t 

Answer.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  was  something  like  two  years  ago. 

Question.  How  long  before  he  left  f 

Answn'.  Some  months;  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  is  since  he  left  here. 

Question.  Was  it  ever  charged  to  his  face ;  did  he  ever  know  that  that  charp^e  wat 
made  against  him  ? 

Anstccr.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Question.  is  not  very  far  off  from  here  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  is  near  Montgomery. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  lu  his  public  addresses  what  was  the  style  of  his  harangues  t 

Attsicer.  Price's  f 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  made  any  public  addresses  here,  sir.  I  never  heard 
of  liis  making  any  addresses  to  the  negroes  here.  He  might  have  done  so,  but  it  was 
without  my  knowledge. 

Question.  Were  not  addresses  made  to  the  negroes  in  their  assemblages  by  the  white 
men  of  whom  you  have  spoken  ? 

Answer.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  do  I  know,  but  I  will  state  under  what 
you  said  was  the  rule  of  the  committee  in  re^;ard  to  testimony  :  I  heard  it  said  by  those 
who  were  listening.,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  said,  that  Judge  O'Con- 
nor, I  think,  who  was  probate  judge  of  Marengo  County,  came  over  here,  and  made  a 
very  exciting  address  to  the  people  here,  telling  them  that  they  ought  not  to  sostain 
their  old  masters,  nor  vote  for  them  for  any  offices,  for  they  had  been  whipped  se- 
verely and  treated  so  cruelly  they  ought  not  to  sustain  them. 

By  the  Chairman  :  . 

Question.  You  did  not  hear  that  speech  yourself? 

An»wer.  No,  sir;  it  was  made  at  night  here,  and  I  was  told  of  it  the  next  day.  I  did 
not  hear  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Were  any  other  speeches  of  that  character  made  here,  Mr.  Hale,  according 
to  your  best  information  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  attended  any  public  speaking  since  the  war,  sir; 
I  have  not  been  in  a  political  meeting.  There  were  some  officers  of  the  Army  made 
addresses  to  the  negroes  here  shortly  after  the  surrender,  and  I  heard  that  they  used 
dome  indiscreet  language  to  the  negroes.  What  it  was  I  never  heard.  I  did  not  go 
to  hear  them  speak.  1  liave  never  known  of  any  of  our  people  making  inflammatory 
harangues  to  the  negroes. 

Question.  Did  you  know  one  Tobias  Lane  f 

Answer.  I  used  to  know  him. 

Question.  Wiiat  is  or  was  he 

Anmvcr.  He  came  here  from  Ohio,  it  was  said,  and  went  into  the  farming  business 
down  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  nearly  opposite  to  Demopolis,  or  a  little  way  this  side 
of  the  river ;  he  Wiis  connected  with  this  man  who  was  appointed  sherLflf — Beville,  and 
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Jbad  two  partners  by  the  name  of  Cecil.  I  think  this  Mcjor  Pierce,  to  whom  I  alluded, 
was  also  a  partner.  The  concern  was  broken  up,  as  I  was  told  at  the  time — there  was 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it — by  the  discovery  on  their  part  of  an  attempt  to  defraud 
them  by  Beville,  the  sheriff.  Lane  was  elected  probate  judge  of  this  county.  He  failed 
to  give  bond — no,  he  had  gone  to  Ohio  at  the  time  the  election  was  held,  and  never  re- 
turned here  to  take  charge  of  this  office. 

Qti€8tion,  Who  were  these  brothers  Cecil  f 

An9tcer,  They  were  two  adventurers  here.  They  were  engaged  in  this  cotton  busi- 
ness with  Lane,  down  on  the  Tombigbee  River.  They  staid  here  a  short  time,  until 
that  planting  speculation  broke  up,  and  then  they  went  back  to  Ohio,  I  was  told. 

Questian,  Did  either  of  them  have  an  office  f    Was  one  of  them  jailer  of  this  county  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  them  was  jailer  of  this  county.  He  moved  up  here  to  town, 
and  kept  the  jail  for  some  time.  He  had  a  family  or  two  or  three  grown  daughters ; 
they  were  very  badly  spoken  of  here. 

Question,  Lane  and  Bolfe  were  both  candidates  for  office  under  the  constitution,  were 
they  not  f 

Ansicer.  I  believe  they  were,  sir. 

Question,  And  members  of  the  board  of  registration,  alsot 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  and  supervisors  of  re^stration.  I  think  they  were  members  of  the 
board  of  registration  and  judges  of  election. 

Question,  The  candidates  for  probate  judge  and  tax-collector  t 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir.  They  had  the  power  of  permitting  whom  they  pleased  to  vote,  and 
refusing  it  to  whom  they  pleased. 

Question,  Was  that  in  defiance  of  a  general  order  t 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  a  gross  violation  of  General  Pope's  order. 

Question,  They  were  managers  at  the  election  at  which  they  were  chosen  t 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  clothed  with  the  power  of  determining  who  should  and  who  should 
not  vot-e  at  the  election  in  which  they  were  candidates  7 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Would  you  call  such  an  affair  as  that  an  election  T 

Anstcer,  No ;  I  call  it  a  shameful  fraud.  What  could  have  been  more  exasperating 
to  the  people  than  to  have  had  such  a  man  as  Beville  appointed  sheriff  of  this  county, 
when  he  could  not  take  the  oath  required  of  him  hj  the  law  of  the  land,  and  did  not 
take  it,  and  did  not  execute  a  bond  T  The  office  of  sheriff  here  was  guarded  by  a  bond 
of  $40,000.    That  was  most  outrageous  trifling  with  the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

Question.  I  see  this  statement  made  by  you:  '^In  my  former  letter  I  made  the 
appointment  of  a  disloyal  secessionist " 

Answer.  That  is  Mr.  Beville. 

Question.  *^  To  the  office  of  sheriff  of  this  county  by  Colonel  Swayne,  the  military 
commander  of  the  State,  the  subject  of  one  of  my  complaints.  The  appointee  did  not, 
and  could  not,  take  the  oath  required  by  law.  He  gave  a  bond  which  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county  reported  as  being  insufficient.  He  then  obtained  the  name  of  at  least 
one  Army  officer  on  his  bond — M^jor  Charles  W.  Pierce,  of  Demopolis — and  continued 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office  until,  happening  to  give  offense  to  his  official  sureties,  he 
was  given  up  by  them,  when  Colonel  Swayne  directed  him  to  remain  in  and  exercise 
his  office  without  either  oath  or  bond." 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  did  do  it,  and  held  the  office  and  executed  it  without  either 
oath  or  bond. 

Question,  Is  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  improved  from  what 
it  was? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Question,  In  what  respects  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  violence  committed ;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  do  wong  as  there  has  been  manifested, 
though  there  is  wrong  done  now,  and  gross  wrong.  Our  officers  seem  to  be  afraid  t« 
prosecute  it. 

Question,  Is  the  fact  that  the  officers  are  afraid  to  prosecute  among  the  reasons  why 
these  outrages  cannot  be  put  down  f 

Anstcer,  One  reason,  sir. 

Question,  In  regard  to  the  officers  that  have  been  foisted  upon  the  State  in  the  way 
in  which  you  have  described,  and  who  are  in  so  many  instances  without  character,  is 
not  their  influence  diminished,  and  their  power  to  preserve  order  much  less  than  it 
would  be  if  they  were  properly  selected,  and  men  of  character  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir.  Under  your  rule  for  the  admission  of  testimony,  I  will  state  what 
I  heard  the  other  day  from  a  gentleman  whose  testimony  perhaps  you  have  already; 
Major  Harris  of  this  town  told  me  that  not  long  since  there  were  three  or  four  men, 
some  seven  or  eight  milcB  from  here,  went  oue  night  and  took  a  negro  out  of  his  houso 
and  whipped  him  very  severely.  I  have  not  heard  that  there  has  been  any  complaint 
made  to  anybody  on  behalf  of  the  negro.    I  have  not  heard  that  the  men  have  been 
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arrested.  They  are  in  town  here  every  day.  I  saw  one  of  them  here  day  before  yes- 
terday, who  it  was  said  was  one  of  the  guilty  parties.  They  go  abont  at  large  when 
they  ought  to  be  in  jail,  every  one  of  theui.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  it  is  this  or- 
ganization called  Ku-Klux  that  has  heretofore  deterred  the  officers  of  the  law  from 
prosecuting  offenses. 

Question.  Have  they  ever  made  any  resistance  to  the  officers  of  the  law  f 

Anstoer.  No,  sir ;  the  officers  of  the  law  are  afraid  of  them.  They  are  afraid  to  do 
anything — they  are  paralyzed  by  them. 

Question.  Would  that  be  the  case,  do  you  think,  if  the  officers  were  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State  for  themselves  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  will  mention  another  cause.  Our  judges 
do  not  do  their  duty.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  afraid  to  charge  the  grand  juries.  They 
seem  to  i^  to  be  afraid  to  speak  in  strong  and  bold  denunciation  of  crime.  They  seem 
to  plaster  it  over,  dilly-dall^  with  it  along,  when  they  ought  to  denounce  it  boldly  and 
sternly.  They  are  afaid  of  it.  In  reference  to  this  late  jail-delivery  hei*e,  they  took  a 
negro  out  and  shot  him.  The  judge  holding  court  here  said  nothing  about  it  to  the 
grand  jury. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  What  judge  was  that. 
Answer.  Judge  J.  Q.  Smith. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Has  other  Judge  Smith  charged  the  grand  jury  with  vigor  on  these  sub- 
jects! 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  anything  from  him  in  the  shape  of  a  charge. 

Question.  Who  is  he  f 

Answer,  He  is  a  gentleman  here  from  Michigan,  I  believe ;  a  native  of  Massachusetts ; 
I  think  he  came  from  Michigan  to  this  place.  I  said  I  would  confine  myself  to  this 
couuty,  but  I  will  mention  one  other  instance.  They  wanted  a  superintendent  of 
education  in  the  adjoining  couuty  of  Greene,  oneof  tlie  most  intelligent  and  wealthy 
counties  of  this  State,  and  instead  of  taking  a  citizen  of  the  county  and  making  him 
superintendent  of  education,  they  sent  to  Massachusetts  for  this  Smith's  brother  and 
brought  him  here  and  made  him  one. 

Qtiestion,  Who  made  the  appointment  f 

Ansiver.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  who.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  superinten- 
dent of  education  at  Montgomery,  or  the  governor.    Mr.  Buckley,  you  can  telL 

Mr.  Buckley.  The  superintendent. 

The  Witness.  Then  it  was  Cloud. 

Question.  (By  Mr.  Blair.)  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  State,  did  you  sayT 

Answer.  It  will  be  thirty-five  years  next  March. 

Question.  You  are  from  New  Hampshire,  I  believe  T 

Afistver.  That  is  my  native  State.  I  had  been  a  citizen  of  Maine  some  time  before  I 
moved  here. 

Question.  Are  you  a  brother  to  John  P.  Hale  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  lawlessness  in  the 
community? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  please  describe  it  generally  and  in  detail,  so  far  as  your  memory 
will  enable  you  to  do  it  t  First  tell  the  committee  the  general  character  of  the  law- 
lessness. 

Ansiser.  Well,  the  general  character  of  the  lawlessness  has  been  in  taking  negroes 
out  by  night  and  whipping  them;  in  assaulting  men  in  their  dwelling-howHis  at  night; 
in  shooting  down  negroes — waylaying  them  and  shooting  them  upon  the  road;  in 
breaking  open  jails  and  turning  loose  prisoners,  some  to  be  killed,  and  some  to  be  dis-* 
charged.  Now,  that  is  the  character  of  the  lawlessness.  I  have  never  witnessed  any 
of  it  myself,  because  I  am  pretty  well  advanced  in  life  now,  and  I  stay  at  home  a  great 
deal.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  some  time  since  at  Belmont.  There  was 
a  white  man  killed  down  there  in  the  disturbance;  and  it  was  for  killing  him  that 
they  took  this  negro  out  of  jail  recently  and  shot  him ;  so  they  said.  They  did  not  wait 
to  have  him  tried — did  not  wait  to  inquire  into  his  guilt — but  came  up  by  night,  broke 
open  the  jail,  and  killed  him.    That  is  the  kind  of  lawlessness  we  have  about  here,  sir. 

Question.  Were  these  acts  of  lawlessness  said  to  have  been  committed  by  men  banded 
together  and  in  disguise,  under  the  cover  of  night  generally? 

Answer.  In  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Choutteau's  house,  when  his  German  friend,  Coblentz, 
lost  hislife,  it  was  said  that  the  men  whocommitt^d  the  assault  were  disguised,  aud  1  think 
that  some  of  the  negroes  found  a  portion  of  the  disfiuise  of  one  of  the  men ;  I  heard  it 
so  said.    One  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  a  cap.    It  had  a  coon-skin  tail  brought  over  it 
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here,  by  way  of  disguise.    Others  wore  some  light-colored  dress,  I  thinks  disfigured 
with  paint. 

Question.  So  as  to  eonceal  their  faces  and  persons  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  So  as  to  escape  detection  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  a  gentleman  of  weiy  high  standing,  who  is  now  clerk  of 
onr  circuit  court,  but  he  is  now  laid  up  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  ill  health,  and  perhaps 
never  will  return ;  he  lived  about  as  far  off  on  one  side  of  this  house  where  the  assault 
was  made  as  I  lived  on  the  other.  I  have  stated  to  you  the  reason  I  did  not  go  out — 
because  I  had  been  shot  at  on  a  former  occasion.  I  did  not  want  to  go  out.  The  man 
1  allude  to  is  M^jor  Hemdon.  He  told  me  that  he  got  up  and  went  out  into  his  piazza, 
and  he  saw  men,  and  they  were  disguised. 

Question.  As  to  the  various  whippmgs  of  negroes,  and  the  invasion  of  their  houses  at 
night,  is  it  your  understanding  that  those  acts  were  committed  by  men  who  were  dis- 
guised! 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that.  I  have  always  understood  that.  I  have  heard  of  some 
where  they  were  disguised,  and  I  heard  of  other  instances  where  I  did  not  hear  that 
they  were  in  disguise. 

Question.  Was  there  always  a  company,  greater  or  less,  that  went  to  these  negroes' 
bouses  f 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  have  been  told ;  what  has  been  generally  said  and  under- 
stood here. 

Question.  Could  you  favor  the  committee  with  anything  like  a  reliable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  homicides,  and  the  number  of  whippings,  which  have  been  committed 
since  the  close  of  the  war  1 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  could  not.  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many,  but  I  could  not  form 
anything  like  a  reliable  estimate  now. 

Question.  Was  it  a  matter  of  weekly  or  daily  occurrence  that  you  would  hear  of 
these  whippings? 

Answer,  No,  sir :  not  daily  occurrence,  nor  perhaps  not  so  frequently  as  a  weekly 
occurrence,  but  I  heard  of  them  too  often.  I  heard  of  men  being  shot  down  and  killed 
as  they  were  traveling  in  the  road,  negroes  being  assaulted  and  murdered. 

Question.  Did  yon  hear  of  many  such  cases,  murders  of  this  description  t 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  heard  of  two  that  took  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  river, 
here  at  a  place  called  Horn's  Bridge ;  I  heard  of  two  negroes  being  shot  at  there ;  one 
was  killed  outright,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  was  fatally  wounded  or  not, 
whether  he  ever  recovered  from  his  wounds  or  not.  Then  they  killed  a  man  by  the  . 
name  of  Burke,  in  Gainesville,  a  town  above  this  in  this  county,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature.  They  came  here  to  kill  Chotteau,  and  Mr.  Coblentz,  a  German  friend 
of  his  who  was  staying  with  him  that  night,  shot  one  of  the  men  and  killed  him,  and 
then  they  fired  at  Coblentz  and  killed  him. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  another  colored  representative  in  the  legislature  from  this 
county  being  shot — George  Houston  f 

Answer,  ifo  ;  he  shot  one  of  those  fellows  that  night  himself.  He  did  the  shooting 
there.    They  assaulted  him. 

By  Mr.  Buckley: 

Question.  Was  not  he  shot  in  the  thigh  ? 

Answer.  He  may  have  been ;  I  did  not  hear  of  that.  They  did  assault  him  and  he 
returned  the  shot,  and  shot  a  man.  He  was  from  an  adjoining  county ;  and  then  the 
killing  of  these  two  men  they  took  out  of  jail ;  well,  sir,  it  has  been  so  common  an 
occurrence  here  as  not  to  excite  much  comment — a  ne^ro  killed  here,  a  negro  killed 
there ;  a  nen:o  whipped  last  nighty  and  another  killed  night  before  up  here,  &c.  The 
last  case  I  have  heard  of  was  this  case  up  the  road  here-  about,  I  suppose,  six  or 
seven  miles  from  town ;  Mtgor  Harris  told  me  about  it.  Major  Harris  told  me  he  had 
written  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
for  he  said  he  understood  from  him  that  if  two  or  more  were  engaged  in  such  an  out- 
rage he  could  take  notice  of  it  in  the  Federal  courts.  He  told  me  ne  had  written  to — 
I  lorget  his  name,  the  district  attorney. 

Qwstion,  For  the  southern  district  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Mr.  Southworth  f 

Answer.  That  is  the  name :  he  lives  at  Mobile,  and  is  an  Illinois  man.  He  said  he 
had  written  to  him,  and  he  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
solicitor  of  our  county  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  case. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  the  particulars  of  the  case.  • 

Answer.  All  I  heard  of  it  I  have  heard  from  Mojor  Harris.  M^jor  Hams  volunteered 
to  tell  me,  and  he  told  me  this :  that  the  negro  was  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cock- 
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the  confidence  which  should  characterize  a  gentleman,  bnt  confidence  reposed  in  my 
wife.    I  know  that  the  organization  exists  here. 

By  the  CHAraMAN : 

Qiiestion,  At  this  time  f 

Answer,  I  cannot  say  at  this  lime;  I  do  not  know  an^^hing  about  it  at  this  time; 
but  I  know  that  it  was  formed  here.    I  have  positive  knowledge  of  it. 

Question,  Have  you  information  as  to  how  many  members  it  included  here  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  quality  of  men  that  that  organizatioD 
embraces  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  some  men  that  surprised  me  very  much. 

Question,  Men  that  stood  fair  t 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  men  that  stood  fair— that  I  thought  would  be  far  above  it. 

Question,  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  any  fund  was  ever  raised  or  at- 
tempted to  be  raised,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  order  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  meeting  of  lawyers  and  ex-judges,  or  of  the  former 
alone,  at  Mardeu,  Mississippi,  or  elsewhere,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  getting  rid 
of  men  holding  ofiQce  under  the  constitution  of  1868,  and  elected  at  the  time  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  adoption  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  northern  men  who  came  here  after  the  war  that  aie 
well  spoken  of  by  the  old  resident  white  citizens  of  the  community  t 

Anstcer,  [After  a  pause.]    No,  sir. 

Question,  Is  there  a  hostile  feeling  against  all  men  who  came  from  the  Korth  since 
the  close  of  the  war  and  settled  in  the  community  t 

Anstcer,  I  think  there  is,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  What  gave  rise  to  it  t    Was  it  the  conduct  and  character  of  thode  northern 
men  who  first  came  here  t 
Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  was.    I  think  that  the  character  of  the  carpet-bag  fraternity 

gave  rise  to  it.    Some  of  the  men  who  came  here  at  the  close  of  ^e  war  from  the 
ortheru  States  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  cast  suspicion  upon  everybody  else 
from  that  quarter. 

Question,  My  question  is,  was  it  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  northern  men  who 
first  came  here  after  the  war  f 
Anstver,  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  their  character  and  conduct. 
Question,  That  gave  rise  to  it  t 
Answer,  I  unhesitatingly  say  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  think  that  a  northern  man  of  excellent  private  character  and  re- 
publican sentiment  could  come  into  this  community  at  this  time  and  engage  suucees- 
lully  in  competition  in  business  or  any  employment  with  resident  southern  whitest 

Anstcer,  I  would  not  advise  one  to  come  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  conduct  of  the  carpet-baggers  who  first  came  here  would 
reflect  itself  upon  any  who  come  from  there  t 

Anstver,  Well,  I  think  the  conduct  of  the  carpet-baggers  here  has  produced  nearly 
all  the  discontent. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  What  carpet-baggers  do  you  refer  to  f 

Answer.  I  refer  to  such  as  we  have  had  here  in  this  town. 

Question.  What  are  their  names  f 

Anstter.  Rolfe,  the  man  who  was  in  the  convention,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hayes, 
who  was  with  him.    I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

Question.  Where  was  he  from  t 

Answer.  God  knows ;  I  don't. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  from  the  North  or  not  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  from  the  North.  I  have  heard  him  say  so.  I  think  be  was 
from  New  York.  Hayes  was  nothing  better  than  a  worthless  vagabond  here.  This 
M^jor  Perce,  late  member  of  Congress  from  this  district,  appointed  him  to  some  office 
in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau — sub-agent  for  this  county,  perhaps — and  he  went  to  Mobile. 
He  got  into  the  confidence  of  some  negroes  here ;  got  them  to  ship  their  cotton  to  him 
to  Mobile,  and  he  went  down  and  sold  their  cotton,  and  got  about  a  thousand  dollars 
in  money,  and  ran  away  with  it.    The  man  on  whose  farm  the  negroes  had  worked, 
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and  where  they  had  made  their  cotton,  came  to  me  and  laid  the  case  before  me,  and  I 
wrote  to  Major  Perce  about  it.  But  no ;  the  man  was  sufifered  to  make  his  escape,  when 
he  could  eaiiily  have  been  arrested.  The  negroes  lost  their  cotton.  This  scoundrel 
put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  the  man  who  put  him  in  office  to  empower  him  to  do 
the  theft  let  him  go.  He  boasted— both  of  them  boasted — "  Damn  the  nigger ;  they 
didn't  care  anything  for  him.  There  was  money  in  him,  and  they  meant  to  have  it.  « 
B[ayes  boasted  that  he  made  $5,000  out  of  the  poor  things. 

Question,  Those  two  are  the  ones  you  referred  to  f 

Anaxoer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Queatian,  Lane — have  you  spoken  of  him  f 
Answer,  I  will  say 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  not  Lane  a  man  of  good  character  f 

Anstcer.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  i  think  Lane  was  the  most  decent  of  all  of  them. 
Lane  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  much  of  a  gentleman.  He  got  tired  of  his  position 
here,  and  went  back  to  Ohio. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  Sumter  County  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
any  appointments  if  the  appoiutees  had  been  northern  men,  no  matter  how  good  their 
private  character  was,  or  how  responsible  they  may  have  been  in  their  circumstances — 
would  they  have  been  satisfied  with  them  f 

Anstrer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Sumter  County  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  appointment  of  any  northern  man  here  to  office  under  the  circumstances, 
and  I  think  a  m«*in's  coming  here  and  taking  office  under  such  circumstances,  and  hold- 
ing it  despite  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  people,  shows  his  total  and  utter  unfitness  for 
the  office. 

Question,  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  proper  for  the  General  Government  to 
have  appointed  to  Federal  offices  men  who  were  fresh  from  the  rebellion  ? 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  From  among  the  community  here  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  They  do  it,  however,  did  they  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Why,  what  is  the  man  on  whom  all  the  offices  of  this  county  were 
conferred  but  a  man  fresh  from  the  rebellion,  who  could  not,  and  never  did,  take  the 
oath  required  by  law  f 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  he  not  serve  in  the  Union  Army  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  in  the  confederate  army  four  years ;  and  the  tax-assessor  had  been 
in  the  coufederat'e  army ;  he  was  a  quartermaster  at  Gainesville. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Was  there  not  as  much  feeling  against  Price  as  against  Rolfe  and  Hayes  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Mr.  Blair.  He  had  not  even  a  carpet-bag  T 
Mr.  Rice.  Was  not  he  a  resident  of  this  State  f 
Mr.  Blair.  In  the  penitentiary  ? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  was  a  native  of  Coosa  County. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  it  because  of  the  coming  of  the  carpet-baggers  here  that  certain 
families  have  left  your  house  and  do  not  now  visit  with  your  ^vlfe  T 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  told  you  that  it  was  owing  to  the  organization  of  the  Ku-Klux 
that  they  proscribed  me.    It  was  after  that. 

Question.  That  was  after  you  had  voted  for  General  Grant,  was  it  not  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  well  known  here  (that  I  voted  for  him,  I  suppose.  I  do 
not  take  the  advice  of  anybody.  I  vote  for  whom  I  please.  I  did  not  take  anybody's 
advice,  and  did  not  deprecate  anybody's  anger  about  it.  No ;  the  thing  that  gave  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  republican  party  of  this  county  was,  that  its  existence  was  ignored  by 
the  military  authorities.  Now,  in  the  instance  I  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Beville,  I  re- 
commended four  or  fivTD  Union  men  here,  men  of  integrity  and  standing,  and  of  loyalty. 
Why,  there  was  no  more  attention  paid  to  my  recommendation  than  if  I  had  not  named 
them.  But  this  corrupt  rebel  was  hunted  up— this  Beville;  a  man  who  had  been 
appointed  to  collect  cotton  subscribed  in  the  war,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  office 
became  offensive  to  those  men  who  cordially  concurred  with  him  in  his  political  senti- 
ments ;  and  I  have  a  letter  from  M^or  Perce  now,  in  which  he  says,  '^  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Beville  this  morning,  and  he  has  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  sheriff.-'    How  does 
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a  Union  man  feel  at  that  when  his  claim  is  derided  and  laughed  at,  and  these  damned 
rebels  picked  up  and  thrust  at  him  f  I  tell  vou  I  feel  excited  on  the  subject,  and  have 
been  ever  since  I  have  seen  the  conduct  of  the  military  officers  in  this  State. 

Question,  Was  not  he  the  appointee  of  Governor  Parsons? 

Anstcer.  It  was  in  the  reicn  of  Smith.     But  Parsons  is  a  political  weathereock. 

*-Wheu  Parsons  was  governor,  he  consulted  all  the  confederates,  and  he  ^ave  them  office 

because  ho  wanted  to  buy  himself  into  favor  with  the  party.    Now  he  turns  about 

after  having;  boxed  the  compass;  God  knows  where  he  is  now.    I  believe  be  is  a 

radical,  with  Sam  Rice. 

Question.  Mr.  Hale,  was  it  not  a  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  State  conven- 
tion met  in  September,  1865,  that  that  convention  was  completely  and  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  secessionists  of  this  State  f  Is  not  that  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  recon- 
struction of  this  State  f 

Answer,  I  am  thinking  of  it.    Yon  mean  the  tirst  conventioi^  f 

Question,  The  first  convention,  which  was  held  in  1865. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Question,  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Hale,  that,  the  subsequent  legislsfture,  which  was 
elected  iu  the  fall  of  1865,  was  also  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  secessionists  in  this 
State  f    They  comprised  two-thirds,  did  they  not,  of  the  entire  legislature  f 

Answer,  I  think  that  is  so. 

Question,  What  chance,  then,  had  you  Union  men  of  getting  any  notice  or  attention 
in  this  State  f 

Answer,  None  under  God's  heavens,  because  the  government  preferred  a  rebel  to  a 
Union  man. 

Question,  Bnt  the  citizens  of  the  State  f 

Answer,  Whenever  they  had  an  appointment,  a  rebel  had  the  office  conferred  upon 
him. 

Question,  Wherever  an  offiser  was  elected,  was  he  not  elected  of  that  kind  in  this  State ; 
was  not  Governor  Patton  himself,  who  was  elected  governor  that  fall,  and  was  not  Mr. 
Sanford,  the  attorney  general,  and  every  other  State  officer — were  they  not  all  seces- 
sionists f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  about  Patton.    He  is  an  old  jackass,  wherever  ho  is. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  In  whose  hands  was  the  convention  which  sat  in  1867  or  1868  f 

Answer,  That  was  in  the  hands  of  the — it  has  been  called  the  ^*  carpet-bair  conven- 
tion." 

Question,  What  sort  of  men  were  they  ? 

Answer,  I  told  you  I  confined  myself  to  this  county,  and  this  Rolfe  was  one  of  them. 
I  have  described  him  accurately  to  you. 

Question,  You  knew  them  in  other  counties,  did  you  not  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Was  not  Mr.  Yordy,  who  represented  this  county,  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter f 

Answer,  1  am  not  complaining ;  I  said  when  you  first  mentioned  him  I  had  nothing 
against  him,  only  ho  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  county,  and  never  was.  I  tlunk  the 
county  has  a  ri^ht  to  be  represented  in  the  senate  by  a  citizen  of  the  county,  and  he 
never  was  a  citizen  of  the  county.  He  was  an  officer  in  Alabama,  and  has*  been  for 
three  years. 

Question,  There  was  a  colored  man,  named  Inge,  in  that  convention.  Was  he  not  a 
very  good  colored  man  ? 

Answer,  Well,  about  as  good  as  the  rest.  Since  ho  became  free  ho  got  to  drinking 
whisky.  He  killed  himself  drinking.  He  was  about  as  good  as  the  rest  of  them. 
Being  sent  to  the  legislature  set  him  up  a  degree,  and  he  drank  himself  to  death  in 
three  months.    He  had  been  a  very  pious  brother. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  What  was  the  character  of  the  other  carpet-baggers  in  that  convention  f 
Answer.  I  did  not  have  any  personal  acquaintance  with  them. 
(lucstion.  You  know  them 'by  report,  by  reputation  T 
Answer,  They  had  not  much  more  character  than  Rolfe. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Would  the  people  of  Sumter  County  be  any  more  loyal  or  attached  to 
the  Government  of  the  united  States  to-day  if  the  democratic  party  here  had  peases- 
slon  of  all  the  offices  f 

Answer,  I  think,  Mr.  Pratt,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  has  engendered  such  a  feel- 
ing as  will  not  readily  subside.    I  think  that  they  are  hostile  to  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States,  and  thoy  would  be  so  under  any  circnmstances  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Que$tion,  They  have  been  hostile,  discontented,  and  ont  of  humor  ever  since  the  sur- 
render? 

Awtwer,  They  had  enoush  to  make  them  out  of  humor.  The  constitution  was  put  to 
them  to  vote  on  it,  and  tney  voted  it  down  by  a  clear  majority,  so  (General  Meade  re- 
ported, and  still  it  was  forced  upon  them. 

Question.  Have  you  any  idea  toat  the  men  who  fought  against  this  Government  four 
years,  and  sought  to  overthrow  it,  love  it  now,  or  ever  will  love  it,  under  any  circum- 
stances? 

Answer,  A  great  many  of  them  never  will ;  I  am  satisfied  of  that.  * 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  What  ought  to  be  done  with  them  f 

Answer,  Now,  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  that  question. 

Question,  Ought  thoy  to  be  ridden  to  death  by  carpet-baggers,  aud  these  unprin- 
cipled characters  ?  • 

Answer,  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  answer  the  question.  I  was  of  the  opinion  at 
the  close  of  the  ^ar  that  the  leading  rebels  ought  to  be  huug ;  but  the  Government 
having  refused  to  hang  them,  tbey^  ought  to  be  pardoned  and  restored  to  their  stand- 
ing as  citizens,  aud  not  be  bedeviled  and  treated  in  the  way  they  have  been- -dis- 
franchised, and  everything  else  done  that  ought  not  to  have  beeu  done  to  them.  They 
ought  to  be  enfranchised  now  and  made  voters  and  citizens.  If  the  Government  in- 
tens  to  punish  them 

Question,  The  question  has  been  put  to  you  fairly  and  squarely  by  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  to  know  whether  they  are  not  hostile,  and  whether  they  will  ever  be 
anything  else.  I  desire  to  know  of  ^ou,  if  they  are  hostile,  and  have  been  hostile, 
ought  they  not  to  be  punished  according  to  law,  aud  by  trial,  and  not  be  deviled  by 
the  outcasts  from  society  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  think.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  restored  to  full 
citizenship.  This  is  not  the  first  civil  war  that  ever  occurr^  in  the  world,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  last  one.  That  they  should  be  dissatisfied,  that  great  dissatisfaction  should 
be  felt  here,  is  perfectly  natural ;  that  there  should  be  much  hostility  manifested  is 
perfectly  natural.  That  hostility  would  have  been  far  less  than  it  is  now  if  they  had 
not  been  proscribed  as  they  have  been,  by  being  disfranchised.  If  they  had  acted 
upon  General  Grant's  report,  when  he  came  here,  there  would  have  been,  I  think,  a 
very  different  state  of  things  in  this  State — a  very  happy  one  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  yon  not  think  we  ought  to  look  with  some  distrust  upon  men  who  have 
once  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  afterward  violated 
it  by  voluntarily  entering  the  rebellion,  and  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government ; 
have  you  the  idea  that  this  class  of  men  should  be  restored  to  the  right  of  holding 
office  and  violating  this  constitutional  obligation  again  ? 

Answer,  There  is  no  man  holds  the  crime  of  secession  and  rebellion  in  more  abhor- 
rence than  I  do,  and  no  man  thinks  of  it  as  a  greater  crime  than  I  do ;  but  these  men 
who  exercise  or  feel  this  hostility  to  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States  now  ought 
to  be  treated  as  citizens,  or  banished  the  country,  one  of  the  two.  To  keep  them  here 
will  only  keep  the  mass  of  the  people  here  discontented  as  long  as  they  live.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Gk)vernmeut  should  make  any  exception  after  having  pardoned 
such  men  as  they  have — after  pardoning  Lon^^treet  and  putting  him  in  office.  Who 
can't  they  pardon  with  as  much  propriety  as  him  ? 

Qiiestion,  Have  yon  ever  known  Congress  to  refuse  to  remove  the  political  disabilities 
of  any  one  who,  in  good  faith,  made  application  for  their  removal  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  who  made  application. 

Question,  Do  you  not  know  that  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  now  disqualified  by 
the  amendment  have  refused  to  apply  to  Congress  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that.  It  may  be  so,  for  anything  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.  I  know  this :  That  there  is  a  large  body  of  men  in  this  State  who  are 
loyal  men  and  good  Union  men  that  were  forced  into  the  army,  and  who  always 
thought  the  war  wrong ;  and  yet  the  existence  of  Union  men  and  loyal  men  has  been 
deni^.  I  think  it  has  been  said  by  General  Grant  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
one  to  be  found  in  Alabama,  or  in  the  South,  fit  to  be  trusted  with  office.  That  is  the 
mistake  that  has  been  made.    It  has  embittered  those  who  were  loyal  during  the  war. 

Question,  Do  you  not  know  that  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  made  provision  bv  law 
for  a  commission  for  investigating  the  claims  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  South  for  losses 
incurred  during  the  war? 

The  Wnxcss.  Where  is  that  commission  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  session  at  Washington  City  at  this  time. 

The  Witness.  I  will  go  on  and  see  it. 
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Queation.  Had  you  heard  of  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  that  f 
Answer,  No,  sir.   I  know,  down  there,  both  sides  robbed  me.    The  confederates  picked 
me  bare,  and,  after  I  had  been  robbed,  it  was  not  enough ;  it  was  like  the  plagues  of 
Egypt ;  the  Federal  cavalry  came  along  and  took  what  I  had  left  away  firom  me. 

By  Mr.  BiAm : 

Question,  And  then  the  carpet-baggers  taxed  you  f 
Answer,  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Quesiian.^And  then  the  Ku-Klux  attacked  you  f 
Anstoor,  Yes. 

By  the  Chairmak  : 

Question,  What  offices  are  held  by  carpet-baggers  in  this  county  at  this  timef 

Answer,  Senator ;  that  is  one.  The  others  are  appointees.  There  are  no  more  that 
I  know  of  now. 

Question.  Is  not  the  present  sheriff  a  denyocrat*  who  votes  with  the  democratic  party  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  know  but  very  little  of  him. 

Question,  Is  not  your  probate  judge  a  Union  mau,  and  has  he  not  .been  a  citizen  of 
Alabama  a  great  many  years  T 

Answer,  1^,  sir. 

Question,  Your  county  commissioners,  who  are  they  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know. 

Question,  They  are  not  carpet-bacgers,  are  they  ? 

Answer,  I  reckon  not.  I  do  not  Know  any  of  them.  I  mix  myself  up  here  less  with 
public  affairs  than  almost  any  other  man  in  the  county.  I  live  at  home  and  attend  to 
my  own  business. 

QuesHon,  Your  justices  of  the  peace  are  all  resident  citizens  hero,  and  democrats,  are 
they  not  t 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  whether  Trott  is  a  democrat  or  not.    He  was  a  Union  man. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Queation,  Is  not  your  old  friend,  Major  Hemden,  an  office-holder  in  the  county  f 
Answer,  My  old  friend,  Hemden,  is  on  his  death-bed  in  North  Carolina. 
Question,  Still  he  holdjs  an  office  here,  does  he  not  f 
Anstoer,  Yes,  sir :  he  holds  two. 
Question,'  It  has  oeen  stated  that  he  holds  six. 
Answer,  He  has  got  three  now,  I  think. 

Question,  Are  they,  all  combined,  euough  to  make  a  decent  living  f 
Answer,  O,  yes,  sir.    The  clerkship  of  our  circuit  court  will  give  a  man  a  good 
living. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  How  was  it,  Mr.  Hale,  that  where  there  were  so  few  carpet-baggers  they 
got  control  so  as  to  call  this  a  carpet-bag  government,  where  there  were  so  few  in  a 
county  f 

Answer.  O,  I  do  not  say  we  have  many  carpet-baggers  here  now.  We  had  some,  bat 
they  got  dissatisfied  and  went  away. 

Qv^iion.  You  never  had  many  f 

Answer,  We  had  Mr.  Yordy  and  Mr.  Lane,  and  the  two  Cecils,  and  Rolfe,  and  Hayes, 
making  six,  and  there  were  two  or  three  in  Gainesville.  There  was  one  fellow  in 
Gainesville  they  nominated  for  some  office  here,  perhaps  to  the  legislature,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  think  he  had  a  right  to  represent  this  county  in  the  legislature,  and  would 
not  accept  the  nomination. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Your  county  solicitor  is  a  democrat,  is  he  not  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  so  is  everybody  else  here  now,  except  myself  and  Abrahams. 

Question.  Your  solicitor  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  county  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Your  grand  jurors  and  petty  jurors  are  selected  firom  the  old  resident  white 
population  of  Sumter  County,  are  they  not  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Who  are  they  selected  fromf 

Answer.  The  blacks  and  whites. 

Question,  Are  they  not  composed  in  the  main  of  white  democrats  of  the  county— 
your  grand  and  petty  juries  T 

Answer.  The  majority  of  them  are  white  citizens,  sir. 

Question,  Are  not  these  the  instrumentalities  by  which  crime  is  ferreted  out  and  the 
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perpetrators  of  crime  brongbt  to  jastice — your  solicitor^  your  grand  and  petty  jurors, 
and  your  sheriff? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then,  if  there  was  an  earnest  determination  on  the  part  of  the  good  men  of 
the  community  to  put  down  these  violations  of  law,  these  outrages  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  putting  a  stop  to  them? 

Answei'.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  This  is  the  room  where  the  grand  jury  deliberates, 
and  it  has  never  been  known  how  many  Ku-Klux  arc  on  it.  If  they  have  eight  or  ten 
Ku-Klux  on  the  grand  jury,  your  deliberations  here  get  to  them  very  soon. 

Question,  I  see  just  where  the  trouble  is  now.  I  will  ask  your  opiniou  on  another 
topic.  Would  it  not  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Ku-Klux  organization  if  any 
man  were  to  make  himself  prominent  as  prosecutor,  or  grand  juror,  or  county  solicitor, 
in  endeavoring  to  bring  the  members  of  this  Ku-Klux  organization  to  justice? 

Anstcer,  Well,  I  told  you  that  I  thought  they  had  paralyzed  the  officers  with  fear. 
They  are  afraid  really  to  do  their  duty. 

By  Mr.  Rick  :  • 

Question,  1  wish  to  ask  one  question.  Th6  colored  voters  most  generally  voted  with 
the  republicans  prior  to  the  last  election  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  a  republican  mt^jority  in  this  county — a  large 
one. 

Qitestion,  At  the  last  election  it  went  democratic,  did  it  ? 

Anmcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  do  you  account  for  the  change  ? 

Answer,  I  have  my  opinion  about  it  only. 

Question,  What  is  it  ? 

Anstcsr,  I  think  they  have  been  deterred  from  going  to  the  polls  to  vote  as  freely  as 
if  they  were  let  alone. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  But  they  came,  and  the  vote  was  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  presidential 
election  ? 

Answer,  I  think  not.  I  never  compared  them  ;  but  I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  vote  was  much  smaller.  At  this  town,  or  preciuct,  there  was  a 
republican  majority.    The  result  was  obtaiued  by  an  absolute  change  of  vote. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Some  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket — many  of  them.  Do  you 
account  for  that  in  the  same  way  ? 

Answer,  Not  altogether  that  way.  Tlie  wealth  of  the  county  here  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  called  the  democrats.  They  own  the  soil,  and  that  fact  has  a  legitimate 
influence  over  a  great  many  blacks ;  and  yet  I  think  if  the  blacks  had  been  let  alone, 
and  left  to  vote  freely  of  their  own  accord,  they  would  have  voted  the  republican 
ticket. 

Question,  In  the  township  of  York  are  there  a  good  many  colored  voters  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  the  place  where  I  tola  you  they  were  all  deterred. 

Question,  There  were  no  republican  votes  cast  there  at  the  last  election  ? 

Answer,  None  at  all. 

Question,  How  do  you  account  for  it  ? 

Answer,  I  told  you  a  while  ago. 

Question,  They  were  deterred  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  deterred. 

Question.  Warsaw — were  there  many  republican  votes  there  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Qu^tion,  Were  any  cast  ?  • 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  not  at  the  last  election. 

Question,  For  the  same  cause? 

Answer,  I  think  so:  the  same  cause  operated  there. 

Question,  Cuba  is  the  same  way  ? 

Anstcer,  That  is  a  smaller  precinct ;  but  the  same  influences,  I  think,  were  brought 
to  bear. 

Question,  Intercourse  is  in  the  same  situation  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  all  these  things.  I  heard  the  boast  made,  at  the  time 
the  returns  came  in,  that  there  was  no  republican  voters  left  in  these  precincts.  I 
heard  that  statement  made. 

Question,  Made  by  democrats  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 
Question,  At  Payneville  too  ? 
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Answer,  That  is  a  small  precinct.    I  heard  it  all  talked  over,  and  heard  the  boasting 
I  have  po  doabt  thoy  were  deterred  by  sach  iuflaences  as  I  have  described. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  They  do  not  now  feel  free  to  vote  their  sentiments  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  are  afraid  to  vote 
as  they  want  to. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  Is  this  paper  a  tme  copy  of  the  letter  yon  sent? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Senator  Wilson.  I  wrote  it 
because  I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  knavery  committed  here. 

Mr.  BiAiR.  1  desire  that  original  paper  kept  with  the  papers  of  the  committee,  and 
I  shall  present  it  at  Washington,  and  ask  that  the  decision  of  this  sub-committee  be 
overruled,  and  the  paper  admitted. 

[The  action  of  the  general  committee  upon  the  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Blair  is 
shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Committee,  page  620 : 

"JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  December  21, 1871. 

"  The  joint  select  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Present, 
the  chairman,  (Mr.  Scott,)  Messrs.  Bayard,  Blair,  Cox,  Poland,  Pool,  Pratt,  Rice, 
Stevenson,  Van  Trump,  and  Waddell. 

*^Mr.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  take  testimony  iu  the  States 
of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  presented  a  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that,  during  the  investigation,  Mr.  Blair  had  ^ed  exceptions  to  tho  ruling  of  the 
chairman  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  certain  testimony  and  the  exclusion  of  other 
testimony,  as  follows : 

'*  2d.  At  Livingston,  Alabama,  on  November  2, 1871,  Samuel  A.  Halo  was  called  as  ft 
witness  by  the  minority,  and  asked  if  he  had  written  a  letter  on  the  x)ol]tical  condition 
of  the  country  to  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  in  January,  1808.  He  produced  tho  letter,  and 
Mr.  Blair  offered  it  as  part  of  the  testimony.  It  was  excluded.  Mr.  Blair  excepted, 
and  appealed  tp  the  general  committee. 

"On  the  question,  *  Will  the  joint  committee  sustain  the  ruling  of  tho  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  (Mr.  Pratt)  in  excluding  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hale?'  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  negative. 

"  Ordered,. That  said  letter  be  incorporated  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hale."] 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Hale  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Letter  of  Samuel  A,  Hale  to  Hon,  H,  WUson, 

Livingston,  Sumter  County,  Alabama,  January  1, 1868. 

Deak  Sir:  I  wrote  to  you  some  months  ago  a  long  letter,  which  was  so  well  received 
that  I  am  now  about  to  write  you  another.  I  hope  you  will  receive  and  reply  to  this 
as  kindly  as  you  did  my  first.  I  was  emboldened  to  write  my  first  letter  by  these  con- 
siderations :  I  have  read  all  of  your  speeches  and  letters  that  I  have  ever  seen  pub- 
lished, and  I  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  them — of  tho  generosity  of  your  nature, 
of  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  your  heart — that  I  have  long  entertained  for  you  a 
feeling  of  sincere  respect.  This,  sir,  is  not  the  language  of  flattery.  I  have  never  seen 
you.  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  ever  see  you.  I  have  nothing  to  hope  from  your 
smiles ;  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  frowns.  I  have  long  believed  you  to  be  an 
honest  man ;  and  it  is  as  such  that  I  now  address  you.  I  have  seen  your  name  coupled 
iu  tho  rebel  press  of  the  South  with  many  opprobrious  epithets ;  but  these  have  never 
had  auy  influence  upon  me ;  and  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  influence  upon  yourself  hostile  to  that  unfriendly 
source  from  whence  these  terms  of  contemptuous  reproach  have  emanated.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  your  equanimity,  nor  to  have  turned  you,  in  any  degree, 
from  the  straightforwardness  of  your  course.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  displayed, 
in  your  senatorial  career,  the  calmness  and  tho  serenity  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian.  In  saying  this  to  you,  sir,  I  am  earnest  and  sincere,  if  I  were  ever  sain  my 
life.    I  am  convinced  that  you  will  believe  me.  .i 

In  my  former  letter  I  gave  you  suflScient  references  to  satisfy  you  who  I  am.  Let 
me  now  tell  you  what  I  am.  Unless  I  am  at  fault  in  my  recollection,  you  and  I  are 
natives  of  the  same  State — tho  good  old  State  of  New  Hampshire— the  Granite  State— 
the  only  productions  of  whose  soil,  as  has  been  so  well  said  of  that  noble  State  which 
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on  80  nobly  represent  in  the  Senate,  are  rocks  and  men.  Few  things  have  been  so 
"well  said  of  any  country  as  was  this  by  Mr.  Everett  of  the  glorious  old  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Other  soils,  in  more  genial  climes,  produce  things  of  more  rapid  growth 
and  more  rapid  decay.  New  Engmud  produces  granite  rocks  and  granite  men.  That 
we  are  natives  of  the  same  State  should  be^et  a  fellow-feeling  between  us,  unless,  in- 
deed, there  are  some  foreign  or  extraneous  circumstances  to  counteract  the  legitimate 
inOuence  of  this  fact.  Let  me  hope  that  there  are  none  such,  but  that  both  of  us  being 
sons  of  New  Hampshire,  are  moved  by  that  love  of  truth  and  justice  by  which  all  men 
should  be  guided  and  controlled.  Whether  we  are  sons  of  Now  Hampshire  or  not  is 
an  immaterial  fact,  inasmuch  as  I  address  you  under  the  influence  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion ;  but  if  I  am  wrong  in  this  supposition,  there  nevertheless  remains  between  us 
the  bond  of  a  common  New  England  origin.  Nor  is  this  the  only  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween us.  I  am  a  member  of  the  republican  party.  You,  sir,  are  one  of  the  most 
trusted  counselors  and  leaders  of  that  party.  I  have,  then,  a  right,  inasmuch  as  the 
success  of  the  party,  in  its  great  measures,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  you,  to  remonstrate  with  you  upon  the  course  you  are  pursuing  in  your  leadership 
of  the  great  party  to  which  wo  both  belong.  In  the  destiny  of  the  republican  party 
you  and  I  are  individually  concerned ;  and,  let  me  say  to  you,  not  by  way  of  threat- 
ening, but  rather  in  that  of  earnest  and  friendly  remonstrance,  that  the  destiny  that 
awaits  it,  unless  it  retraces  some  of  its  steps  in  the  matter  of  reconstruction,  is  omi- 
nous of  evil. 

I  have  been  a  citizen  of  Alabama  almost  thirty-one  years.  In  all  that  time  I  have 
been  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  State-rights  men  of  the  South.  I  was  for  tlio  term 
of  nine  years,  from  1837  to  1846,  the  editor  of  the  Flag  of  the  Union,  a  democratic 
paper,  published  at  Tuscaloosa  during  all  that  time,  the  capital  of  the  State.  For  my 
opiK)sition  to  the  members  of  the  democratic  party  of  that  day,  holding  extreme  opinions 
upon  the  doctrine  of  State-rights,  I  was  denounced  by  them  as  an  unsafe  man  ;  deprived 
oi  the  patronage  of  the  party,  and  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  my  political 
opponents.  Or  this  I  have  never  complained,  for  the  reason  that  I  greatly  prefer  to 
Butfer  in  support  of  the  right^  to  prosper  in  support  of  the  wrong.  The  Flag  of  the 
Union  had  been  established  in  the  times  of  tfulliflcation,  to  oppose  the  spread  and 
triumph  of  that  treasonable  heresy  in  Alabama.  I  was  invited  in  the  summer  of  1837 
to  take  the  editorship  of  the  paper,  and  was  warned  to  keep  it  true  to  the  principles 
for  the  support  of  which  it  had  been  established.  It  has  never  been  alleged  against 
me  that  I  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  because  I  could 
not  be  seduced  to  betray  them  that  I  was  condemned. 

It  is  never  very  pleasant  to  have  to  speak  much  of  oneself.  In  what  I  am  saying  of 
myself  I  am  only  preparing  the  way  for  that  which  is  to  follow.  Upon  leaving  my  editorial 
charge,  I  returned  to  the  practice  of  my  profession  in  the  county  of  my  present  resi- 
dence. But  while  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  I  have 
not  been  blind  to  the  schemes  of  those  who  I  knew  hated  the  Union,  and  who  would, 
one  day,  seek  to  accomplish  its  dissolution.  I  have  seen  the  development  and  spread 
of  disunion  ism  in  Alabama,  from  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  nullification  by  General 
Jackson  until  it  culminated  in  open  secession  and  rebellion  in  1861.  When  this  act  of 
criminal  folly  was  performed  by  the  rash  and  violent  men  of  that  day,  many  of  those  who 
bad  acted  with  me  up  to  that  time  in  opposition  to  their  mad  schemes  of  non-intercourse 
with  the  North  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  were  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of 
the  day,  and  became  inextricably  involved  in  the  treasonable  movement.  Not  so  my- 
self, i  had  always  loved  the  Union  of  all  the  States ;  and  I  could  not  be  carried  away 
by  a  movement  which  I  looked  upon  as  being  the  greatest  crime  against  mankind  that 
had  ever  been  committ/cd.  I  remained  true  to  the  Union,  at  the  risk  of  my  life.  Per- 
haps my  enemies  will  say  that  I  overestimat-cdmy  importance,  and  that  I  owed  my  safety 
to  my  insignificance.    Be  it  so.    This  did  not  servo  to  protect  my  property  from  being 

flundered  from  me;  nor  did  it  long  serve  to  protect  me  individually.  Insignificant  as 
may  be  represented  to  be,  I  had  the  houor  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list  of 
fiC(ven  Union  men,  who  were  selected  to  bo  handed  by  the  enraged  secessionists  about 
us.    I  take  no  j^leasure  in  referring  to  this  circumstance  now.    I  only  do  it  for  the 

Eurpose  of  showing  you  who  and  what  I  am ;  and  that  what  I  may  hereinafter  say  may 
ave  the  greater  weight  with  you.  I  am  no  discontented  conservative — no  disloyal 
rebel.  I  am  a  Union  man,  and  have  been  from  the  beginning.  I  am  a  repuji)lican,  and 
have  been  ever  since  it  was  safe  in  Alabama  for  a  man  to  avow  himself  to  be  such. 
These  statements  respecting  myself  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one ;  they  are  strictly 
true. 

Having  thus  said  as  much,  perhaps  more  than  was  necessary,  concerning  myself, 
let  me  turn  to  another  subject  of  which  I  can  speak  with  much  less  embarrassment 
than  I  can  when  I  am  speaking  of  myself.  That  subject  is  the  convention  latel j-  held  iu 
Montgomery,  by  which  a  constitution  for  this  State  has  been  formed,  and  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  black  voters  of  the  State,  for  adoption  or  rejection,  on  the  4th  of 
February  next.  I  say  "  black  voters,"  because  there  are  so  many  more  of  that  color 
than  there  are  of  whites,  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  with  it  just  as  it  pleases 
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them  to  do.    Bat  let  me  retnm  to  the  conventioD.    There  has  heen  a  great  deal  said 
in  the  couservative  press  of  the  State  aboat  the  members  of  this  bod^,  who  and  what 
they  were,  and  where  they  came  from,  how  long  they  had  been  in  the  Stat'O,  and 
whether  they  were  qualified  to  sit  as  delegates  in  tne  convention  or  not ;  much  about 
the  way  in  which  they  were  nominated  and  elected,  and  much  about  the  way  in  which 
they  conducted  themselves  as  delegates  in  the  convention ;  much  that  was  true  aud 
much  that  wiis  false,  has  been  said  of  tbem.    In  what  I  am  about  to  say  of  them  I 
will  confine  myself  to  that  which  I  know  to  be  true.    Many  of  them  were  ignorant, 
too  grossly  ignorant  for  any  such  station.   A  large  proportion   of  them  were  new- 
comers among  us,  of  whom  our  people  knew  nothing  at  all.    Tbeir  election  was  the 
most  ridiculous  farce  ever  beheld.    I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  poor,  ignorant 
blacks  giving  in  their  "  bits  of  paper,"  as  they  called  their  printed  ballots,  when  they 
knew  no  more  of  the  names  on  them,  who  they  were,  what  they  wese,  than  you  did  at 
the  same  time  in  your  far-off  home.    I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  in  aU  the 
elections  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  there  has  not  been  so  much' fraud  committed 
as  there  was  in  this  one.    The  negroes  think  they  have  been  greatly  wronged  because 
they  have  not  been  paid  for  voting.    Of  the  three  delegates  sent  from  this  county, 
two  were  white  and  one  was  black.    The  two  whites  were  strangers  here  ;  where  they 
came  from  has  not  been  positively  ascertained.    One  of  them,  called  Rolfo,  is  said  to 
be  a  vagrant  from  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  is  said  he  has  a  wife  and  family 
living,  whom  ho  has  not  seen  in  four  or  five  years,  yet  he  claims  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Alabama.    He  had  been  here  some  three  or  four  mouths  prior  to  his  election  as  a  del- 
egate, sometimes  working  as  a  carriage  trimmer,  sometimes  drinking  whisky  and  mak- 
ing dnmken  exhibitions  of  himself  upon  our  streets.    He  is  known  jis  the  hero  of  the 
two  shirts,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  left  his  hotel  in  Selma  without  paying  his  bill, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  convention,  leaving  behind  him  a  carpet  bag,  containing  those 
two  necessary  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which  comprised  his  entire   baggage.    Of 
the  other  white  delegate,  called  Yonly,  I  know  so  little  that  I  have  but  little" to  say  of 
him.    I  had  never  heard  of  him  until  the  day  of  his  nomination.    Neither  of  them 
ought  ever  to  have  been  thought  of  for  the  responsible  station  to  which  they  were 
elected.    Nor  would  they  have  been  tlionght  of  had  the  nomination  of  delegates  been 
left  to  the  white  Union  x)arty  of  the  county.    It  did  not,  however,  suit  the  imrposes  of 
the  military  power  that  now  so  insolently  tramples  upon  the  peoj)!©  of  this  State  to 
leave  the  nomination  of  delegates  to  the  U^nion  party.    Enimissaries  were  sent  here  by 
military  officers,  who  are  now  themselves  candidates  for  election,  and  the  nomination 
of  these  men  forcetl  upon  us.    Unfortunately  for  us,  poor  proscribed  members  of  the 
Union  party,  these  military  men  have  too  much   infiuence  with  our  ignorant  black 
population.    Military  officei-s,  while  holding  their  rank  in  the  Arnij-,  ought  never  to  be 
allowed    to  become   candidates  for    civil  elective  offices.     Other    members  of  the 
convention,  from  other  counties,  were  of  a  similar  character,  and  their  uominatioa 
and   eletion    effected  by   the  same    means.     Of   the   constitution    itself,  about  to 
be   submitted  to  the  blacks  for  their  adoption,  I  can   only  say   that   I  look  upon 
it   as  being  an   infamous    outrage   upon  civilization.      It    places  eveiy  interest  of 
the    State  at  the  disposal  of  the  negroes.     Every  office,  from  governor  to  consta- 
ble, from  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  to  the  magistrate  of  a  county  beat,  is 
made  elective  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  blacks,  not  one  in  five  hundred  of 
whom  can  either  read  or  write,  and  who  know  no  more  of  what  they  are  doing,  when 
they  vote,  than  would  a  hog  or  mule  know,  if  those  brutes  had  the  privilege  of  voting. 
They  vote  just  as  they  are  told  by  the  agents  of  the  military  sent  among  them  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  them.    And  then  their  action  is  called  an  election.     Can  there 
possibly  bo  a  more  scandalous  abuse  of  a  term  than  this?    Election  implies  freewill 
— liberty  of  choice.    The  i)oor  negro  has  no  will  in  the  matter  at  all.    He*  does  as  he 
is  told  to  do  by  his  military  masters — he  is  afraid  to  do  otherwise— and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  be  said  about  it.    To  call  such  a  ri<liculous  jnockery  an  election,  is  such  an  abuse 
of  lauj^uage  as  no  apology  whatever  can  be  ottered  for.    I  have  myself  been  in  favor 
of  giving  the  negro  a  qualified  right  of  suttVnge,  believing  that  it  was  necessary  for 
his  safety,  and  would  ultimately  stimulate  him  to  improvement.    But  the  idea  of 
making  liini  eligible  to  every  office  in  the  State  is  one  that  never  entered  my  head. 
The  negro  has  been  corrupted  and  debased  by  slavery-:- the  worst  condition  of  human 
life — and  he  never  will  be  fit  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  any  civil  office 
whatever  until  he  has  been  educated  \\\t  to  it.    The  low  passions  and  prejudices  inci- 
dent to  a  state  of  slavery  cannot  be  eradicated  by  a  legislative  enactment,  nor  by  a 
constitutional  provision.    These  remain  with  the  slave  long  after  his  emancipation, 
even  to  the  end  of  liis  life,  influencing  his  conduct  and  determining  his  action,  wheu 
he  is  unconscious  of  it.    This  is  the  case  with  many  who  have  had  advantages  supe- 
rior to  those  the  poor  slave  ever  enjoyed.    It  is  only  to  those  who  have  been  born  and 
reared  in  a  state  of  freedom  to  whom  the  right  of  voting  in  popular  elections  can 
safely  be  trusted.    And  even  all  of  these  are  not  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  this  im- 
portant right.    How  much  more,  then,  is  the  poor,  ignorant  negro,  just  emerged  fioQi 
a  Btat«  of  slavery,  and  who  is,  in  point  of  knowledge,  but  little  saporior  to  the  bmtee 
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— ^the  mules  and  the  hoes — amooff  whom  be  has  gro#n  np,  unfitted  for  its  proper  ex- 
ercise. The  purity'of  the  ballot-box  is  the  great  preservative  of  freedom  in  our  coun- 
try. Now  it  IS  absolutely  impossible  that  there  can  be  anything  but  the  grossest  cor- 
raption  in  our  elections,  when  the  great  body  of  our  electors — a  vast  majority  of  them 
— are  ignorant  blacks,  eveiy  one  of  whom  is  as  venal  as  corruption  itself  could  desire 
to  have  them.  But  perhaps,  sir,  you  will  ask  me  why  it  is  that  I  attempt  to  argue 
this  matter  with  you,  when  it  is  already  a  "  fixed  fact "  that  our  emancipated  slaves, 
with  all  their  passious  and  prejudices,  their  brutality  and  their  ignorance,  are  to 
have  the  right  of  suffrage  g^iven  to  them,  and  placed  in  power  over  the  white  race  in 
these  Southern  States.  If,  indeed,  it  be  a  *^  fixed  fact "  that  this  great  wrong  is  to  be 
perpetrated,  and  the  white  race,  the  men  of  your  own  blood  and  color,  subjected  to 
this  outrageous  indignity,  let  me  tell  you  what  will  inevitably  come  of  it.  There  will 
come  of  it  a  conflict  of  races  such  as  has  never  been — such  a  conflict  as  it  sickens  the 
heart  to  contemplate.  Just  so  sure  as  one  day  follows  another  in  the  order  of  time, 
this  conflict  will  come.  Not  all  the  military  strength  of  all  the  powers  in  Christen- 
dom can  prevent  it.  That  these  two  races — the  white  and  the  black— can  live  under 
the  terms  imposed  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  in  these  Southern  States,  is  absolutely 
impossible.  The  antipathies  and  prejudices  which  are  natural  in  the  two  races,  and 
which  have  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger  through  the  long  course  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  cannot  be  easily  effaced.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  two  races 
find  themselves  here,  since  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  are  sufficiently  .antago- 
nistic of  themselves  to  cause  serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men, 
oven  now.  These  apprehensions  are  greatly  increased  by  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  secures  the  supremacy  of  the  black  race,  and  they  are  cleared  of 
all  doubt  whatever,  and  raised  to  absolute  certainty,  by  the  diabolical  conduct  of  the 
reckless  and  uuprincipled  adventurers  who  have  come  among  us  from  the  Northern 
States  and  afiiliated  with  the  blacks.  They  assemble  the  negroes  in  large  numbers, 
in  convenient  places,  or  meet  them  in  the  Union  Leagues,  anif  address  them  in  inflam- 
matory speeches,  upon  the  treatment  they  received  from  their  masters  while  they 
were  slaves,  aud  they  warn  them  against  their  former  masters,  telling  them  that  the  only 
friends  they  have  in  the  South,  are  the  men  of  the  northern  army  who  came  here  and 
fought  for  their  liberation  from  slavery.  The  influence  of  such  speeches  is  seen  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  nominations  now  being  made  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  election  to  be 
held  on  the  4th  of  February  next.  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  recently  made  in  this 
county,  under  the  influence  of  such  harangues,  made  to  the  ue^oes  by  emissaries 
sent  here  for  that  purpose,  and  believed  by  every  one  to  be  the  emissaries  of  an  officer 
of  the  Army,  who  has  just  been  nominated  to  Congress  for  this  district,  but  who,  were 
the  nomination  to  be  ma<le  by  the  white  Union  party  of  the  district,  would  no  more 
have  been  thought  of  for  that  station  than  he  would  have  been  for  preferment  to  the 
bishopric  of  this  diocese,  had  there  been  a  vacancy  in  that  sacred  office.  First,  we 
have  Tobias  Lane,  as  nominee  for  the  probate  judgeship  of  this  county.  Lane  is  a 
stranger  here,  from  Ohio,  who  is  wholly  unknown  to  our  people ;  is  altogether  ignorant 
of  our  laws ;  and  it  is  not  pretended,  even  by  his  friends,  that  he  is  qualified  for  the 
office.  He  has  been  put  in  nomination  over  the  present  incumbent,  a  long-tried  and 
worthy  member  of  the  Union  party,  but  who  ha<l  the  misfortune  to  have  been  a  slave- 
holder. The  second  is  Yordy,  the  member  of  the  convention  before  alluded  to.  Ho 
claims  to  have  been  a  captain  in  the  Federal  Army ;  hence  the  secret  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  senate  from  this  county.  The  candidates  for  the  lower  house  of  assembly 
are  one  white  and  two  black  men.  The  white  man,  when  last  seen  here  in  this  town, 
was  an  inmate  of  our  county  jail,  for  some  violation  of  our  criminal  law.  No  one 
knows  who  he  is  or  where  he  came  from.  Then  we  have  two  brothel's  of  the  name  of 
Cecil,  from  Ohio ;  the  one  for  sheriff*  and  the  other  for  treasurer  of  the  county.  The 
would-be  treasurer  is  now  engaged  in  partnership  with  a  negro  in  the  retail  grocery 
business  here — in  vulgar  parlance,  keeping  a  negro  doggery.  *  Here,  once  more,  the 
hero  of  the  two  shirts  looms  up  before  us — Benjamin  Rolfe.  He  is  in  nomination  for 
the  impK>rtant  office  of  tax-collector ;  while  another  stranger,  of  whom  I  never  heard 
before^  is  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  tax-assessor.  For  the  important  offices  of 
commissioners  of  revenue  and  roads,  wo  have  one  white  man,  of  wl^om  I  never  heard 
before,  and  three  negroes.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  mention  of  these  can- 
didates, not  only  on  account  of  their  bein^  entire  strangers  amon^  us,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  their  nomination  was  effected,  but  more  particiuarly  for  the 
purppse  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  in  connection  with  the 
election  at  which  these  delegates  are  to  be  chosen.  Lane  and  Rolfe  are  candi- 
dates for  the  two  most  important  offices  in  the  county — probate  judge  aud  tax- 
collector.  They  are  also  members  of  the  board  of  registration,  and,  b^  virtue 
of  their  office,  managers  of  the  election.    I  cite  for  your  information  the  following  para- 

g*aphs  from  General  Pope's  election-order,  being  General  Orders  No.  101,  dated  Atlanta, 
ecember,  20,  1866 :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  registration  in  Alabama,  in 
accordance  with  the  said  acts,  commencing  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  election  herein 
ordered,  and  giving  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  thereof,  to  reviaei 
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for  a  period  of  five  days^  the  registration  lists,  and  upon  being  satisfied  that  any  poson 
not  entitled  thereto  has  been  registered,  to  strike  the  name  of  suAh  person  ^om  the 
list,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  board  of  registration  shall  also, 
during  the  same  period,  add  to  such  registry  the  names  of  all  persons  who  at  that  time 
possess  the  qualincations  required  by  said  acts,  who  have  not  already  been  registered.^ 
Was  it  ever  before  heard  of^  that  candidates  for  office  in  a  popular  election  were  not 
only  the  mauM^ers  of  the  election  in  which  they  were  to  be  chosen,  but  were  also 
clothed  with  the  power  of  determining  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  vote  in  their  elec- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  an  insulting  mockery  to  call  such  a  swindle  as  this  an  election  ?  It  is 
nothing  less  than  nicked  despotism  that  scorns  to  affect  the  form  of  law  for  its  conc^- 
ment.  That  any  man  would  hold  an  office,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  under  such 
circumstances,  is  proof  of  itself  of  his  utter  unfitness  for  any  office  whatever,  requiring 
in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  either  common  honesty  or  common  decency.  When 
one  reflects  that  General  Pope  has  not  required  that  the  lists  of  voters  shall  be  revised 
and  the  elections  held  by  those  who  are  not  candidates,  but  has  opened  upon  us  so 
widely  the  doors  of  corruption,  one  cannot  but  believe  that  some  of  the  many  charges 
brought  a^inst  him  are  not  altogether  so  fictitious  as  his  friends  would  have  the 
public  believe. 

In  my  former  letter  I  made  the  appointment  of  a  disloyal  secessionist  to  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  this  county  by  Colonel  Swayne,  the  military  commander  of  the  State,  the 
subject  of  one  of  my  complaints.  The  appointee  did  not  and  could  not  take  the  oath 
re<][uired  by  law.  He  gave  a  bond  which  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  reported  as 
being  insufficient.  He  then  obtained  the  name  of  at  least  one  Army  officer  on  his 
bond — Major  Charles  W.  Pierce,  of  Demopolis — and  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office  until  happening  to  give  offense  to  his  official  sureties,  he  was  given  up  by  them, 
when  Colonel  Swayne  directed  him  to  remain  in  and  exercise  his  office  without  either 
oath  or  bond.  Could  any  act  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Swayne  have  been  more  insulting 
to  our  citizens,  more  reckless  of  their  rights  aud  interests,  more  insolent  and  more 
despotic  than  this  f  These  things  are  done  by  our  military  rulers,  and  the  vagrants, . 
vagabonds,  and  strangers  among  us  are  nominated  to  fill  the  responsible  offices  of  the 
State,  to  give  color  to  the  lie  that  has  been  told  by  them,  that  there  are  not  loyal  Union 
men  enough  for  these  offices.  A  more  infamous  lie  was  never  uttered.  The  Union 
men  of  the  State  could  fill  them  with  &r  more  advantage  to  the  State,  and  with  much 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  people  than  can  these  worthless  vagrants  who  have  been  floated 
down  here  upon  us.  You  said  in  one  of  your  published  letters,  speaking  of  the  people 
of  these  misgoverned  States  of  the  South,  '*  These  people  have  been  punished  enough." 
May  Heaven  bless  you  for  this  compassionate  utterance.  If  you  will  come  among  us 
once  more,  and  witness  our  poverty  and  our  suffering — see  with  what  loathing  the  proud 
and  high-minded  white  race  turn  away  from  the  degradation  to  which  it  is  attempted 
to  subject  them,  you  would  say  not  merely  enough,  out  that  they  have  been  punished 
too  much.  The  supremacy  of  the  black  race  is  not  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of 
these  States,  and  to  force  it  upon  them  is  a  wanton  aggravation  of  their  miserable  con- 
dition. I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  as  a  Christian  statesman,  to  interpose  in  our  behalf^  and 
preveut  the  infliction  of  this  last  outrage  upon  us. 
I  remain,  very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

a  A.  HALE. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

United  States  Senate^  Washingtany  D.  C 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard  that  Pope  and  Swayne  have  been  i^ 
moved.    I  am  thankful  for  it.    I  have  also  learned  that  the  nominee  of  the  military 

Eower  for  the  judgeship  of  this  circuit  is  a  stranger  from  Ohio,  who  is  not  even  a 
censed  lawyer  in  our  State. 

S*  A.  H« 

Ton  may  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 


Reply  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  Mr,  Hale. 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Washington^  January  11,  1^68. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  and  have  read  it  carefully. 
I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  wrong  things  have  been  done  by  persons  who  have  gone 
South,  and  that  there  is  much  to  complain  of.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that 
such  a  state  of  things  is,  in  a  great  mcasare,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
South,  and  it  is  a  stage  through  which  every  country  must  pass  under  similar  cii-cum- 
stances.  I  do  not  agree  with  your  views  respecting  the  colored  people,  believing  that 
the  start  in  reorganization  should  be  on  a  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all  men. 
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If  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  instead  of  calmly  folding  their  arms  and  resigning 
themselves  to  circomstances  they  so  profess  to  deplore,  would  take  hold  and  exert 
themselves  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  measures,  a  better  state  of  things  might  exist. 

I  have  no  fears  whatever  of  the  ^^  war  of  races/'  I  do  not  think  there  wm  be  any 
serious  trouble  between  whites  and  blacks,  and  it  is  eiitirely  in  the  power  of  the  whit^ 
to  obviate  any  isolated  cases  of  di£9culty  which  may  occur. 

I  am  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  as  you  suppose.    Thanking  you  for  the  good  opin- 
ion you  are  pleased  to  express  of  mo,  and  also  for  your  long  and  interesting  Tetter, 
Believe  me,  yours,  truly,  • 

H.  WILSON. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  2, 1871. 
Hon.  CHARLES  HAYS  recalled,  sworn,  and  examined. 
[For  Mr.  Hays^s  previously  given  testimony  see  page  12.] 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Mr.  Hays,  state  your  residence,  if  you  please. 

Answer,  Haysville,  Greene  County,  Alabama. 
•     Queetion,  The  object  of  the  committee  you  are  very  well  aware  of.    We  desire  you  to 
state  what  connection  you  had,  if  any,  with  a  convention  which  was  called  to  meet  at 
this  place  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1870,  and  if,  at  your  instigation,  any  colored  men 
were  induced  to  come  here  arme^  to  that  convention. 

Answer,  I  can  simply  state  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Miyor  Herndon,  who  is  the 
register  in  chancery  here,  to  come  over  here  and  address  a  meeting  that  had  been  called 
at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  delegates  to  the  State  convention.  I  re- 
plied to  that  letter,  stating  that  I  would  try  to  come.  However,  I  went  to  Demopolis 
m  the  meantime,  and  when  I  came  back  I  heard  that  there  was  to  bo  a  meet- 
ing here;  and  when  I  got  home  my  little  daughter,  was  quite  sick;  that  was  Fri- 
day ;  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  I  think,  on  Saturday.  I  got  home  in  the  morning 
with  the  expectation  of  coming  over  here  to  meet  Mr.  Herndon,  Judge  Abrahams, 
and  other  members  of  the  republican  party ;  but  my  little  child  was  so  sick  that  my 
wife  desired  that  I  should  not  go ;  our  family  physician  was  absent,  and  she  desired 
that,  as  it  was  only  a  county  meeting  to  nominate  delegates,  I  should  not  go.  I  did 
not  near  or  know  anything  at  all  in  relation  to  the  row  or  riot  here,  or  the  killing 
that  occurred  here,  until  after  a  colored  man,  who  was  my  carriage-driver,  and  lived  on 
my  place  at  that  time,  whom  I  sent  over  here  with  a  letter  to  Msgor  Herndon,  explain- 
ing to  him  the  reasons  why  I  could  not  come,  returned  home  and  reported  that  he  saw 
a  large  number  of  armed  men  here. 

Question,  White  men  ? 

Answer,  White  men  with  their  guns,  and  some  negroes  with  guns,  and  others  at  the 
depot,  and  that  they  were  making  inquiries  of  him  where  I  was.  Some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen were  from  Greene  County,  and  knew  me  very  well,  and  my  neighbors  inquired 
where  I  was  as  soon  as  he  got  off  the  train  or  got  up  there.  They  took  him  and  put 
him  into  the  road,  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  get  home  pretty  quick  they  would  put 
him  up  a  limb ;  that  is  his  report.  The  negro  came  back  and  stated  these  things  to 
me.  I  was  perfectly  astonished,  for  I  had  natl  no  idea  that  there  would  be  anything 
here  but  a  little  county  meeting.  I  had  never  heard  of  any  negroes  coming  here  with 
arms,  and  I  trust  aud  believe  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Sumter  County,  nor  in  Greene 
County — and  I  am  known  to  all  of  them— that  would  believe  that  I  would  advise 
negroes  to  come  to  this  town  aud  county,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  hold  any  kind 
of  a  meeting. 

Question,  What  has  been  your  custom  in  addressing  meetings  in  Greene  County  that 
were  armed? 

Answer,  I  will  say  that  Colonel  Jack  Jolly  was  invited  to  address  a  democratic  meet- 
ing at  Boligee.  Previous  to  his  address,  a  democratic  committee  was  apiwinted  by  the 
members  of  the  Boligee  Club  to  go  to  my  bouse  and  invito  me  to  meet  Colonel  Jolly  in 
discussion.  I  told  them  I  was  in  favor  of  free  discussion,  and  wanted  it  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  would  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity.  I  went  to  Boligee,  and  when  I  got  there 
I  saw  some  negroes — I  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen,  probably,  with  guns.  I  had  been  there 
about  half  an  Lour — this  was  just  one  mile  and  a  half  from  where  I  live — I  had  been 
there  about  half  an  hour  when  there  came  some  fifteen  young  men  riding  up,  with 
double-barreled  guns,  and  a  few  hounds  following  them.  I  saw  this  demonstration 
at  once,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  gotten  up  for  a  row,  and  I  stepped 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  May^s  store  and  said :  "  Our  purpose  here  is  peace.  I  have  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech — a  peaceable  speech ;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
make  any  other  kind ;  1  trust  the  democrats  do  not  propose  any  other  kind."  I  turned 
then  to  the  negroes ;  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  white  men  ;  I  said  to  the  negroes : 
*'  You  have  come  here  with  guns  in  your  hands,  and  you  know  that.  I  have  expressly 
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• 

said  to  you  that  I  would  never  speak  to  you  on  any  occasion  whatever  when  yna 
brought  any  arms  to  a  political  meeting  at  any  place,  and  I  shall  decline  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  matter  in  any  way  whatever."  Then  I  turned  to  the  white  moi 
and  said :  ^^  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  me ;  I  am  going  home;"  and  I  got  oa 
my  horse  and  rode  off.  Several  or  them  came  to  me,  among  them  Newton  Smith  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  my  neighbors,  and  said, ''  Stay  here ;  let  us  have  speaking ;  we  don't  caie 
anything  about  these  negroes'  guns  or  white  men's  guns." 

Question.  Were  those  white  men  who  rode  up  on  horseback  with  guns  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  Said  I,  "  I  don't  propose  to  enter  into  any  discussioD  before  an 
armed  mob  of  any  kind — negroes,  white  men,  or  anybody  else,  and  I  shall  go  home," 
I  did  so.  All  this  talk  about  ne^oes  coming  here  armed  was  done,  I  am  just  as  wdl 
convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  for  the  pur]>08e  of  breaking  down  what  littie 
influence  I  exerted  in  this  district. 

Question.  It  is  in  evidence  here  that  the  white  i>eople  in  this  place  and  the  ai^oinin^ 
county  were  fearful  that  this  town  would  be  sacked  that  day,  and  they  based  their 
fears  upon  intelligence  they  received  of  bodies  of  armed  men  coming  from  Gainesville 
and  from  towards  Demopolis,  and  also  of  some  armed  men,  about  two  hundred,  I  think, 
were  specified,  as  coming  from  Greene  County  with  arms ;  and  that  their  coming  in  that 
way  was  instigated  by  yourself. 

Answer.  I  have  just  stated,  Mr.  Buckley,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  county 
who  knows  me,  or  in  Greene  County,  who  would  believe  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Gid.  Har- 
ris would  not  believe  it,  nor  Mr.  Jolly,  nor  any  other  man  that  knows  me.  They 
know  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  I  positively  deny  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  only  wanted  to  say  this ;  this  is  a  surmise  of  my  own— not  exactly  that  either, 
because  I  have  had  it  intimated  to  me  by  democrats  in  the  county  of  Greene ;  they 
knew  that  this  was  the  largest  republican  district  in  Alabama,  and  that  if  the  State 
went  republican  this  district  would  have  to  carry  it ;  they  knew  this  black  vote  would 
carry  the  State  for  the  republicans.  Their  purpose  was  to  draw  off  forces  from  other 
districts  and  make  a  direct  attack  on  this  district,  intimidate  the  negroes,  and  bre^ 
me  down  in  the  canvass  at  the  start.  You  wUl  remember  that  I  went  over  to  see  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  and  told  the  chairman,  General  Healy,  that  I  could 
not  make  a  speech  in  this  district  during  the  canvass  unless  some  aid  was  sent— 
Judge  Rice,  or  Governor  Smith,  or  somebody  would  aid ;  tbatit  was  utter  folly  to  attempt 
to  make  speeches  in  these  counties,  Pickens,  Sumpter,  Greene,  Fayette,  Tuscaloosa, 
and  Sanford.  There  was  not  a  man,  I  did  not  believe,  in  the  republican  party  in  the  State 
that  could  go  to  those  places  and  make  a  speech.  That  was  my  conviction  until  I 
went  over  there.  But  I  thought  if  Governor  Smith  came  here  and  Governor  Parsons, 
and  other  men  of  distinction  in  our  party,  that  probably  their  speeches  might  be 
tolerated.  They  came  here  and  made  the  attempt  in  this  place  and  were  insmted  in 
every  way  possible. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  f 

Answer.  I  was  not ;  I  did  not  come  over  here. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  canvass  in  this  county  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.   I  did  not  make  a  speech  in  this  county,  because  I  could  not  do  it. 

Question.  You  felt  unsafe  to  do  it  ? 

Answer.  I  knew  I  would  be  killed  if  I  did  it. 

Question.  Was  that  the  case  in  other  counties  in  your  district  f 

Answer.  I  only  judged  from  what  happened  at  Eutaw.  You  know  there  was  a  riot 
there.  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  over  that  again.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  the 
State  who  can  make  a  republican  speech  in  Pickens  County;  in  Fayette,  the  same; 
in  Sanford,  I  think,  they  could  have  made  a  republican  spoecn. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  colored  people  who  came  to  this  convention  here  h^d  any 
design  whatever  to  disturb  the  members  of  the  community,  or  do  any  harm  or  vio- 
lence f 

Anstoer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that ;  but  judging  of  them  by  the  negroes  all 
over  this  country,  you  know  they  are  naturally  timid,  and  you  could  not  get  any  body 
of  negroes  together  armed  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  white,  people  of  this  country 
who  had  been  their  old  masters.  I  have  owned  them  myself,  and  I  think  I  understand 
the  negro  somewhat.  'You  could  not  get  a  negro — you  could  not  get  one  of  those  old 
negroes  to  insuit  their  former  masters. 

Question.  You  think  if  they  brought  arms  they  brought  them  for  self-defense  simply? 

Answer,  1  presume  so. 

Question.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon  anybody  f 

Answer.  None,  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Mr.  Hays,  do  yon  not  know  it  to  be  the  fact  that  the  reports  were  sent  hers 
from  various  quarters  that  the  negroes  were  coming  into  the  town  to  this  conventi<m 
armed  f 

Anmcer,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  General  Blair. 
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Question.  I  do  not  mean  aboat  your  knowing  it  at  tho  time,  bat  have  yon  not  heard 
that  fact  stated  by  men  whose  integrity  yon  do  not  doubt  f 

Answer.  I  heard  of  this  thing,  that  the  negroes  came  here  armed ;  that  is  all  that  I 
heard.  I  heard  that  it  was  reported  in  the  neighborhood.  I  heard  this  from  men,  and 
from  those  telegrams  tbat  were  reported  to  me  by  every  one,  that  these  negroes 
bad  been  told  to  come  here  with  arms,  and  the  rumor  had  gone  out  that  I  had  done  it, 
bat  I  am  satisfied  that  the  democratic  party  had  put  that  out,  just  as  well  satisfied  of 
it  as  that  I  am  sitting  here,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  me  down  in  the  canvass,  to 
excite  ^he  white  people  against  me.  I  had  carried  this  county  by  a  very  large  majority. 
I  had  carried  Pickens  County,  which  had  never  gone  republican  before — and  it  was 
almost  a  white  county — ^by  400  minority.  They  wanted  to  break  me  down  in  this  can- 
vass in  order  to  defeat  the  State  ticket.  They  wanted  to  begin  that  raid  against  mo, 
light  here,  and  defeat  the  State  ticket. 

Question.  You  say  you  were  not  hei*e  at  the  meeting  when  these  gentlemen  spoke  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  come  over. 

Question.  You  know  nothing  that  occurred  at  this  meeting  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  only  what  I  heard  afterward. 

Question.  We  have  already  had  testimony  in  regard  to  it  here,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  ask  you. 

Anstcer.  I  only  want  to  state-  this  in  connection  with  that  matter — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  worth  stating:  that  I  understood  from  friends  of  miue  here,  from  Major  Hem- 
don,  Judge  Abrahams,  and  other  friends,  that  there  was  a  regular  mob  down  there  to 
assassinate  me  the  very  moment  I  got  off  the  train.  I  heard  that  afterward ;  that  if  I 
had  come  here  I  would  have  been  killed  instantly.  If  I  had  been,  I  would  have  been 
killed  innocently. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  2, 1871. 

J.  McKEE  GOULD  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  General  Blair  will 
first  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Qiiestion.  Will  you  plejise  state  your  residence  aud  profession. 

Answer.  I  reside  in  Greene  County,  Alabama.  I  am  at  present  connected  with  the 
Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  as  assistant  super! utendent  and  civil  engineer.  I 
also  have  a  farm  in  Greene  County.  That  is  tho  reason  I  give  my  residence  from 
Greene.  I  have  been  a  farmer  since  the  war.  I  have  only  very  recently,  since  about 
three  months,  been  connected  with  the  road.  Several  years  ago  I  was  connected  with 
the  road ;  that  was  before  the  war. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  county  T 

Answer.  Forty  years.  I  was  born  in  Greene  County.  I  have  been  away  a  good  deal 
during  that  time,  but  I  have  never  had  any  other  residence  but  that.  I  have  always 
called  that  my  home,  and  since  the  war  have  lived  there  entirely,  except  the  last  three 
months  I  have  been  connected  with  this  railroad,  and  have  been  up  and  down  the  road 
all  the  time. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  county  of  Greene,  so  far  as  regards  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  the  county  T 

Answer.  The  condition  is  very  good  now,  sir. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  recent  disturbances  of  any  kind  in  the  county  T 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  no  recent  disturbances. 

Question.  Bo  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Ben.  Leonard  f 

Ansice}'.  Ye%,  sir,  I  do. 

Question.  Was  ho  arrested  for  murder  in  your  county  some  time  since  f 

Answer.  He  was  last  summer,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  charge  against  him  f 

Answer.  Well,  now,  I  speak  rather  too  fast  there.  He  was  arrested ;  I  think  it  waa 
for  firing  into  a  house,  though ;  I  do  not  remember  his  being  arrested  for  murder.  He 
was  suspected  of  having  fired  into  a  house ;  and  he  was  arrested  as  being  implicated 
in  poisoning  a  man's  wife. 

Question.  He  was  not  arrested,  however,  for  firing  into  the  house,  was  he  T 

Answer.  I  am  not  positive  whether  he  waa  or  not.  He  was  suspected  of  having  fired 
into  this  man's  house.    . 

Que8ti<m.  What  was  the  evidence,  if  any,  upon  which  the  arrest  was  made  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
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Queation,  Do  yoa  know  what  was  the  resalt;  was  he  tried  f 

Anstcer,  No^  sir.  I  do  not  think  he  was.    He  may  have  heen  tried  before  a  magistrate^ 
but  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  tried  before  a  circuit  court. 

Question,  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  f 

Answer,  I  do  not. 

Question,  You  were  not  present  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  in  fact,  I  was  absent  from  my  home  at  the  time  the  arrest  wai 
made,  or  just  afterwards,  and  was  absent  in  Mississippi  for  a  week  or  two. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  colored  man  in  your  county  by  the  name  of  Guil- 
ford Coleman  was  killed  after  night  in  his  house  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. . 

Question,  What  were  the  circumstances  f 

Answer,  I  heard  that  a  body  of  men  called  there  and  took  him  off,  and  that  he  never 
came  back  any  more ;  and  the  supposition  was  that  he  was  killed. 

Question,Vfho  were  the  men ;  did  you  ever  hear  T 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  who  they  were. 

Question,  What  is  the  character  of  this  negro,  Ben.  Leonard  f 

Ansiper,  It  is  not  good,  sir. 

Question,  In  what  respect  is  it  bad  ? 

Answet\  Well,  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  turbulent  character ;  one  who  is  dis- 
posed to  stir  up  strife,  both  among  his  own  race  and  the  white  race ;  and  the  whole 
family  have  a  bad  reputation,  as  regards  stealing. 

Question,  His  brothers  and  himself  f 

Ansicer,  His  father  and  his  brothers.    They  have  (niite  a  large  &mily. 

Question,  Was  it  ever  shown  whether  this  woman,  Fleming  Crosses  wife,  was  actually 
poisoned  or  not? 

Answer,  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  have  merely  heard  that  she  was  poisoned,  without 
knowing  ou  what  authority,  except  I  heard  that  the  physicians  were  satisfied  she  was 
poisoned,  and  the  whole  family  were. 

Question.  Were  the  rest  of  the  family  made  sick  at  the  same  time? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  the  family  wore  all  sick — the  husband  and  the  children. 

Question,  No  one  was  ever  convicted  of  the  poisoning? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  being  arrested  subsequently  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons? 

Answer,  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  killing  of  Sam.  Caldwell,  a  negro,  near 
Springfield? 

Answer,  I  do  not. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  anything  in  reference  to  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  on  the  grand  jury  in  my  county — the  next  grand  jury  after 
he  was  killed — and  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  in  regard  to  it,  but  nothing  that 
g^ve  any  clew  as  to  who  did  kill  him. 

Question,  Was  there  a  considerable  change  of  vote  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people 
at  the  last  election  in  your  sounty  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  A  great  many  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket? 

Ans^ter,  Yes,  sir. 

Qiustion,  Do  you  know  under  what  influences  they  voted  that  ticket? 

The  Witness:  What  induced  them  to  vote,  or  what  they  say  induced  them? 

Mr.  Blaik.  Yes. 

Ansxccr.  I  can  onl^  judge  by  what  they  say  themselves. 

Question,  What  did  they  say  ? 

Answer,  They  said  they  had  tried  the  other  party  long  enough,  and  their  condition 
had  not  been  as  much  better  as  they  anticipated,  and  they  thought  they  would  vote 
with  the  white  men  of  the  country,  and  see  if  they  would  not  do  better. 

Cuution.  Do  you  know  of  any  intimidation  having  been  employed  ag|iiust  them  to 
maKe  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  alleged  by  any  person  in  the  county — did  yon  ever 
hear  any  man  say  he  had  been  intimidated? 

Answer,  I  never  did,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  see  a  card  published  in  the  paper  by  this  man,  Ben.  Leonard, 
recently — in  the  Whig? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it.    In  the  Whig  and  Obser^^er,  of  £atawf 

Question,  Yes. 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it.  I  take  that  paper,  but,  leading  the  life  I  have 
been  for  the  last  few  months,  I  very  often  miss  my  paper.  I  do  not  remember  any  card 
from  him. 

Question,  He  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  published  a  card  there  recanting  his 
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radicalism^  saying  he  was  do  longer  a  radical;  and  he  stated  that  he  had  done  that 
under  apprehensions. 

Answer.  I  do  not  rememher  of  having  seen  it;  in  fact,  I  know  I  never  saw  it. 

Que9<ion.  Yoa  never  heard  of  it  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  Stephen  Brown,  who  lives  about  ten  miles  from  Eatawf 

Answer.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Ben.  Leonard? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  Yes;  I  know  a  negro  up  there.  This  Ben.  Leonard  nsed  to  be  called  Ben. 
Brown.    I  knew  a  man  named  Stephen  np  there,  and  I  suppose  his  surname  is  Brown. 

Question.  Is  he  a  colored  man? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.    I  know  Stephen  Brown,  a  white  man. 

Question.  He  speaks  of  a  man  named  Stephen  Brown,  but  does  not  say  whether  white 
or  black. 

Answer.  1  know  a  white  man  named  Stephen  Brown,  who  is  a  son  of  the  former 
owner  of  this  Ben.  Leonard. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  intimidation  being  employed  to  make  the 
black  people  up  there  vote  the  democratic  ticket? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Question.  The  condition  of  your  county,  you  say,  is  quiet  and  peaceable  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  entirely  so. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  of  any  kind  inflicted  upon  colored  men  by 
armed  men  in  diseuise  at  night  recently  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir ;  none  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Question.  How  long  a  time  has  it  been  since  you  have  heard  of  anything  of  this  kind 
in  your  county  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  the  last  instance  I  recollect  of  hearing  that  I  can  recall  to  mind 
now  was  the  disappearance  of  this  Guilford  Coleman.  I  do  not  remember  when  that 
was.    I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1870,  though. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  cause,  if  any,  was  assigned  for  the  visit  to  him  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Question.  Did  any  suspicion  attach  to  any  parties? 

Answer.  None  that  I  luiow  of. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  inquiries  have  been  made  in  regard  to  it — any 
attempt  to  discover  and  unravel  the  mystery  of  his  killing  ? 

Anstcer.  I  heard  the  case  was  investigated  before  the  last  grand  Jury. 

Question.  Were  you  on  that  jury,  yourself  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Question.  You  did  not  hear  with  what  result  ? 

Anstcer.  Yea ;  I  heard  that  they  had  been  entirely  unsuccessful. 

Question.  Is  there  any  other  matter  or  thing,  in  connection  with  the  condition  of 
your  county,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  there,  that  you  desire  to  state  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nothing  in  regard  to  tbe  execution  of  the  law.  There  are  a  great 
many  instances  of  lawlessness  that  seem  to  be  cases  that  the  law  cannot  reach.  Every 
effort  seems  to  be  made  to  detect  the  guilty  parties,  but  it  is  very  seldom  ever  done. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  stealing  done  there. 

Question.  Stealing  of  what  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  of  com  in  the  field,  cotton  in  the  field,  and  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  beeves, 
everything  of  that  sort.  Search-warrants  are  constantly  being  gott<}n  out,  but  rarely 
•with  any  result.    We  rarely  ever  find  anything. 

Question.  Who  is  it  supposed  commits  these  offenses  ?  Is  there  any  public  sentiment 
on  that  question  ? 

Answer.  Well,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  colored  people,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  find  it  very  difficult  to  raise  and  k^p  stock  ? 

Answer.  I  find  I  cannot  keep  any  stock  except  colts ;  they  do  not  kill  them ;  they 
kill  my  hogb,  my  sheep,  and  my  beeves. 

Question.  Does  there  appear  to  be  no  remedy  for  it ;  no  means  of  protecting  stock 
against  these  thefts? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  we  have  not  \^een  able  to  find  any  yet.  We  have  sat  up  night 
after  night,  to  find  and  catch  the  guilty  parties  that  steal  mine,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  do  it.  In  fact,  within  the  lost  two  years,  everybody  keeps  their  stock  up  at 
night.    The  killing  is  mostly  done  in  the  day-time. 

Question.  When  the  stock  runs  out  ? 

Anstcer.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Question.  Do  other  persons  in  the  county  find  it  as  difficult  as  you  do  ? 

Anstcer.  O,  yes ;  there  is  hardly  any  stock  left  in  the  county.  I  say  without  any 
result ;  of  course,  I  have  known  instances  where  the  guilty  parties  were  brought  to 
Justice.     I  recollect  in  one  instance  I  found  out  who  kified  one  of  mme.    I  hsSi  the 

Sarty  tried,  and  ho  was  convicted   and  punished  for  it,  but  it  is  very  rarely  we  can 
eteot  them. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Yoa  spoke  of  your  residence  in  Greene  County  before  and  since  the  war; 
"were  you  In  the  war  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  were  in  the  confederate  armjc  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  rank  did  you  hold  ? 

Answer,  1  went  out  as  a  lieutenant,  and  was  afterwards  a  captain.  I  passed  three 
years  in  the  war  as  a  captain. 

Questiim,  You  have  known  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Greene  County  pretty  well  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  have  you  ? 

Answer,  1  have,  sir. 

Question,  You  say  there  have  been  no  recent  liisturbances.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
that  that  there  have  been  no  disturbances  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  your  county  T 

Answer,  There  have  been  some. 

Question,  What  is  the  character  of  those  disturbances  t 

Answer,  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  them.  The  one  I  was  thinking  of  when 
you  made  the  remark  was  one  on  the  25th  of  October,  1870,  in  Eutaw,  which  was 
quite  a  disturbance. 

Question.  You  refer  to  what  is  generally  called  the  Eutaw  riot,  when  certain  political 
speakers  were  there  t  • 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  committee  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  that  case,  so  I  shall  not  dwell 
npou  that,  as  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  repeatedly.  Is  that  the  most  serious  dis- 
turbance you  have  known  since  the  war  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  quite  an  excitement  a  few  months  before  that.  There  was 
a  store  burned  about  twelve  miles  from  Eutaw,  and  there  were  threats  made  that 
Eutaw  was  to  be  burned,  and  several  other  points  in  the  county,  by  the  blacks.  The 
white  people  were  very  vigilant  for  four  or  five  nights,  guarding  their  property  and 
themselves. 

Question,  Were  any  negroes  whipped  or  killed  for  their  supposed  implication  in  tiie 
burning  of  the  store,  or  the  attack  on  Eutaw  f 

Ansxcer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  No  punishment  inflicted  upon  any  one? 

Answer.  Well,  there  were  eleven  of  them  in  jail  for  some  time  for  the  burning  of 
that  store,  and  at  the  last  court  they  were  all  discharged  except  two.  They  were  tried 
before  a  magistrate's  court  and  committed.  Eleven,  I  think,  was  the  number,  bat 
they  were  all  discharged  at  the  last  court  except  two. 

Question,  Were  they  put  upon  their  trial — the  nine  that  were  discharged  f 

Anmccr,  No,  sir ;  they  were  dismissed. 

Question,  Dismissed  for  want  of  evidence  f 

Anstcer,  I  suppose  so. 

Question.  The  remaining  two  have  not  been  tried  ? 

Answer.  One  of  them  is  dead ;  he  died  in  jail ;  the  other  has  not  been  tried. 

Question,  Have  you  known  any  negro  whipped  in  your  county  since  the  war  ? 

Answer,  I  have  not. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  one  that  I  recollect ;  may  be  more. 

Question,  What  case  is  that  f 

Ansxcer^  The  case  I  speak  of  is  a  man  named  Amos  Blakely,  as  I  think  he  calls  himsel£ 

Question,  When  was  he  whipped  t 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  how  long  ago  it  was ;  I  suppose  not  over  three  months 
ago.    I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  over  three  months  ago. 

Question,  Was  he  whipped  at  ni^htt 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  whether  it  was  in  the  night  or  day  time. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  he  was  whipped  by  a  number  of  men  f 

Ansxva',  Yes,  sir ;  the  way  I  heard  it  was,  a  party  of  men  went  to  his  house  and 
whipped  him. 

Question,  Were  they  said  to  have  been  disguised  ? 

Anstcer,  I  did  not  hear  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q\iostioiu  What  was  his  supposed  o&ensef 

Answer.  The  offense  that  everybody  seemed  to  suppose  was  this :  that  a  few  days 
before  that  he  had  very  maliciously  attacked  a  white  man,  and  called  him  a  liar  and 
struck  him. 

Question.  Why  did  not  the  white  man  resent  it  j  why  did  a  party  of  men  take  it 
up  and  make  it  their  business  f 

Answci;  I  do  not  know  why  the  party  did.  The  white  man  did  resent  it ;  struck  him 
back  and  knocked  him  down ;  so  I  heard. 

Question,  How  long  afterward  did  you  learn  that  this  party  went  to  his  house  and 
whipped  him  f 
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• 

Answer.  I  do  not  know:  it  mnst  have  been  a  very  short  time,  because  I  never  heard 
of  the  diQicuIty  between  Iiim  and  the  white  man  until  I  heard  he  was«whipped. 

Qucstiou,  Did  j^ou  understand  he  was  severely  whipped  t 

JnsKcr.  I  merely  heard  he  was  whipped  by  a  party  of  men,  and  I  took  it  foi 
granted. 

Quesihi}.  You  do  not  know  whether  tbey  did  do  it  or  not,  or  whether  these  men  were 
dispjnised  ?  *  • 

Anmrer.  I  took  it  for  granted  they  were  disguised  and  that  it  was  at  night,  from  the 
fact  of  not  hearing,  or  the  party  who  told  me  of  it  not  knowing,  who  they  were,  nevei 
having  heard  who  they  were. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  instance  that  occurs  to  you  of  any  negro  being  whipped 
by  a  party  of  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recall  now. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Littleton  Hood  being  whipped  last  fall  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Of  a  party  of  men  having  gone  to  his  house,  and  caught  him  while  he  wah 
in  bed  aud  whippeil  him  severely  ;  about  seven  in  the  crowd  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  Littleton  Hood. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  where  ne- 
groes have  been  killed  by  parties  of  men  in  disguise  or  otherwise  f 

Answer.  Well,  in  regard  to  that  Sum.  Caldwell  case,  there  were  some  men  examined 
before  that  grand  jury  1  speak  of  being  on,  as  to  negroes  having  been  killed,  but  I 
have  forgotten  how  many.  I  think  there  were  three  in  that  charged  to  have  been 
killt?d  or  disappeared  about  the  same  time. 

Question.  About  the  samo  time  Caldwell  was  killed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  there  were  three  killed  or  missing. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  the  same  party  that  made 
this  raid  uj)ou  Caldwell  ? 

Answer.  That  is  what  the  grand  jury  could  not  find  out.  I  do  not  remember  the 
circnmstimces  vcry^well  now. 

Question.  Were  the  other  two  colored  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  two  of  them  were  in  jail.  These  men  these  witnesses 
were  examined  in  regard  to  were  in  jail  for  the  killing  of  a  man  named  Snoddy,  and 
tbey  disappeared,  and  it  was  charged  that  they  had  been  taken  out  of  jail  and  mur- 
dered ;  but  in  investigating  the  case,  we  could  find  no  clew  to  anybody  having  entered 
the  jail.    Jt  waa  very  evident  that  they  had  disax)peared  from  jail. 

Question.  Did  you  have  the  jailer  before  you  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qttestion.  What  account  did  he  give  of  it? 

Answer.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  having  seen  signs,  in  fact  discovered  where  one 
of  the  l»ars  of  the  grate  had  been  filed  into,  and  that  they  had  got  out  through  that. 
His  impressiou  was  that  they  hatl  made  their  escape. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  other  evidence  besides  that  of  the  jailer  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  none  whatever ;  but  a  great  many  witnesses  were  examined ;  I  sup- 
pose twenty  in  all. 

Question.  What  impression  did  that  examination  make  upon  you — that  those  two 
men  had  escaped  from  jail,  or  had  been  taken  out  of  jail  f 

Answer.  My  impression  was  that  they  had  escaped  and  were  not  taken  out. 

Question,  Are  those  the  two  men  who  escaped  about  the  time  Caldwell  was  killed  ? 

Answer.  I  may  have  got  the  two  cases  confounded;  but  I  think  they  were  the  two 
who  disappeared  about  the  time  he  was  killed. 

Question.  You  never  heard  at  the  time  that  they  were  taken  out  of  jail  and  made 
away  with  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  w^ere  parties  who  came  to  the  grand  jury  and  stated  that 
thej'  had  been  taken  out  of  jail  and  made  away  with,  and  referred  us  to  witnesses 
who  could  state  the  fact.  That  was  the  reason  wo  summoned  so  many  witnesses  to 
sustain  that  charge. 

Question.  But  they  did  not  sustain  that  charge  ? 

Ansma:  No,  sir ;  one  would  say  he  heard  it  from  such  a  one,  and  he  from  such  a 
one  ;  and  the  more  we  traced  it  back  the  less  evidence  we  got. 

Ansiver.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  had  seen  any  body  of  men  about  the 
jail  when  they  made  their  escax)ef 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Caldwell  was  himself  both  hung  aud  shot,  was  he  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Henry  Dew,  a  colored  man,  who  was  shot 
last  spring  in  the  left  shoulder,  said  to  have  been  shot  while  he  was  in  his  house, 
called  out  of  his  house  ;  that  a  large  body  of  disguised  men  were  there,  and  ho  started 
to  run  and  was  fired  upon  but  made  his  escape;  but  the  ball  entered  his  left  shouldftx^ 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  case  t 
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Answer,  1  do  not  remember  of  ever  hearing  of  it  at  all. 

Question.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  homicide  that  occur  to  you  now  upon  reflection 
as  having  occurred  in  this  county  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  young  man  burned  up  in  that  store  I  told  you  of  being 
burned.    How  far  back  now  are  you  asking  f 

Question.  I  am  reaching  back  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Answer.  TheA  was  a  county  solicitor,  Mr.  Boyd,  was  killed  a  year'ag^o  last  April,! 
think. 

Qiustion.  The  committee  are  in  possession  of  the  evidence  in  that  case,  so  that  yoa 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  particulars.  A  body  of  men  entered  his  room  in  the  day-time, 
did  they  not  f 

Answer.  It  was  in  the  night — a  body  of  dis^^se^l  men ;  that  was  the  testimony  given 
before  the  grand  jury.  I  suppose  we  examined  three  hundred  witnesses  in  regard  to 
that  case. 

Question.  No  one  has  ever  been  discovered  yet  as  being  concerned  in  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  They  were  traced  from  a  certain  bridge  on  the  Sipsej  River  down 
toward  the  city  and  back  to  the  bridge,  but  no  one  was  ever  discovered. 

Question.  What  is  ^our  knowledge  or  information  as  to  the  exist-ence  of  a  body  or 
organization  of  men  in  that  county  organized  for  the  purpose  of  committing  violence? 

Answer.  Nothing,  except  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers  and  hear.  I  do  not  believe, 
myself,  that  there  is  any  organization  at  all. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  there  ever  has  been  one  there  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  ever  has  been. 

Question.  Yon  never  have  seen  any  body  of  men  disguised  yourself? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  •  These  men  that  killed  Boyd  evidently  were  disguised.  That  is  an 
establinhed  fact. 

Question.  Some  of  these  murders  you  refer  to  were  committed  by  men  in  disguise, 
were  they  not  t 

Answer.  1  think  that  in  the  taking  off  of  Guilford  Coleman  the  party  who  took  him 
off  were  said  to  have  been  disguised,  although  I  am  not  positive  aJbout  that.  At  any 
mto,  the  report  was  that  ho  was  taken  off  by  the  Ku-Klux,  as  they  are  called.  They  are 
generally  associated  with  disguises. 

Question,  When  did  you  first  hear  of  men  going  about  the  country  in  disguise  in 
Greene  County  f 

Answer.  The  first  I  ever  heard  of  was  the  day  after  Mr.  Boyd  was  killed. 

Question.  That  was  in  1869  or  1870  ? 

Answer.  That  was  in  1870, 1  think,  sir.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  dis- 
guised men  being  in  the  county. 

Question.  How  often  since  have  you  heard  of  the  appearance  of  men  in  disguise  in 
that  county  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  of  quite  a  large  body  of  disguised  men,  who  were  variously  estimated 
at  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  appearing  at  a  place  called  Pleasant  Ridge,  about 
some  time,  I  think,  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer  of  1870. 

Question.  What  was  the  occasion  of  their  appearing  there  ? 

The  Witness.  You  mean  what  was  going  on  in  that  place  at  the  time  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Answer.  There  was  a  trial  in  the  magistrate's  court  at  the  time. 

Question.  Did  they  appear  in  the  court  in  the  day-time  f 

Answer.  In  the  day-time. 

Question.  Twenty-five  to  sixty-five  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  f 

Answei'.  Nothing  but  ride  through  the  place,  and  turn  around  and  ride  back  through 
it. 

Question.  Was  a  trial  in  progress  at  the  time  ? 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Question.  What  kind  of  a  trial  was  it  that  was  on  handf 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  ;  I  never  heard. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  purpose  of  their  appearance  was  f  * 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  did  anything  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  where  they  came  from  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  except  they  were  seen  in  the  outskirts  of  this  little  village,  and  then 
rode  through  and  rode  back  again,  and  disappeared. 

Question.  Were  they  said  to  oe  armed  f 

.Inswer.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  asked  that  question  of  half  a  dozen  parties,  and  never 
found  out  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Question.  Were  their  horses  disguised? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  were. 
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Question.  You  have  heard  the  description  of  the  disguises  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  them  very  miuutely  described  by  the  witnesses  before  the 
grand  jury  in  regard  to  the  Boyd  case. 

Question,  How  did  the  disguises  of  these  men  that  appeared  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  as  de- 
scribed to  you,  compare  with  the  descriptions  given  by  the  witnesses  before  the  grand 
jury  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  inquire  into  what  the  disguises  of  these  Pleasant  Ridge  men  were, 
I  merely  heard  they  were  disguised,  and  their  horses  disguised  ;  1  did  not  inquire  into 
the  character  of  the  disguises. 

Question.  The  people  who  were  your  informants  gave  you,  I  suppose,  their  opinions 
of  what  the  object  of  this  body  of  men  was. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  give  me  their  opinions  of  the  objects,  but  seemed  to 
wonder  what  the  object  was,  as  they  did  nothing  and  said  nothing. 

Question.  Was  this  a  trial  that  arrested  much  attention  that  was  in  progress  at  the 
time  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  that  that  trial  had  any  connection  with  their  appearance  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  acts  of  lawlessness  or  intimidation  that  followed 
their  appearance  ?  ' 

Ansxcei'.  No,  sir. 

QueMion.  Neither  that  day  nor  the  night  following,  nor  at  any  future  time  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Where  was  it  conjectured  that  this  body  of  men  came  from? 

Answei:  I  never  heard  any  conjectures  as  to  where  they  did  come  from.  The  wonder 
was  where  they  came  from,  and  where  they  wont  to. 

Question.  Was  it  so  difficult  in  the  day-time  to  ascertain  the  fact  where  these  men 
came  from  ? 

Ansiver.  I  should  not  think  so ;  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  haVo  been  very  ea6y  to  have 
followed  them  and  seen  where  thoy  went  to. 

Question.  Did  it  excite  much  talk  at  the  time  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  much. 

Question.  Was  it  not  a  very  unusual  circumstance  in  a  peaceable  community  that  so 
large  a  body  of  men  should  appear  in  disguise,  and  armed,  and  with  their  horses  dis- 
guised so  they  could  not  be  recognized  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  unusual. 

Question.  Did  it  create  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  speculation  t 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  not  much  where  I  lived,  w^hich  was  twenty-five  miles  off;  by  the 
time  anything  of  that  sort  travels  that  far,  through  a  dozen-odd  mouths,  it  gets  exag- 
gerated ;  but  still  I  did  not  hear  very  much  talk  about  it. 

Question.  Have  not  the  people  got  rather  used  to  the  fact  of  bodies  of  men  appearing 
in  disguise,  so  that  it  had  become  rather  a  matter  of  course  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not ;  I  do  not ;  I  never  saw  any  body  of  men  in  disguise. 

Question,  You  have  heard  it  said  that  this  Ku-Klux  organization  was  formed  for  po- 
litical purposes,  have  you  not  I 

Answer.  I  never  heard  it  said  what  it  was  formed  for. 

Question.  Have  you  never  read  any  speculations  in  the  newspapers  f 

Answer.  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  tbat  it  was  formed  for  several  things. 

Question.  What  were  the  purposes  for  which  the  newspapers  said  the  organization 
was  formed  ? 

Answer.  The  newspapers  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  formed  to  put  down 
lawlessness  and  prevent  thieving. 

Question.  Lawlessness  ?  1  understood  you  to  say  your  community  was  generally  in 
a  peaceable  and  orderly  condition,  and  the  laws  observed? 

Answer.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Question.  Then  no  organization  of  this  kind  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all ;  but  I  was  stating  the  idea  I  had  gained  from  reading  the 
newspapers.  There  certainly  has  been  no  necessity  for  any  organization  of  that  sort  'u 
our  neighborhood,  to  execute  the  law,  if  we  could  find  out  whom  to  execute  the  laws 
on  ;  the  trouble  is  to  catch  the  offenders. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  it  said  that  this  organization  embraces  a  Iprge  number  of 
men  who  are  either  parties  to  it  or  sympathize  with  its  object  f 

Answei'.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  did. 

Question,  Have  you  no  opinion  of  your  own  as  to  who  compose  this  organization  ; 
whether  they  are  reckless,  lawless  men,  or  whether  they  are  good,  substantial  citizens, 
organized  for  purposes  of  protecting  the  community  f 

Anmcer,  Put  that  question  again. 

Question,  Have  you  no  opinion  of  your  own,  whether  these  bodies  of  disguised  men 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  are  composed  of  reckless,  lawless  young  men. 
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or  are  composed  of  law-abiding  citizens,  who  band  themBelvcs  together  for  the  pnrpose 
of  protecting  society  f 

Answer.  My  impression  is,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  their  doings,  that 
they  are  comVoscd  of  lawless  and  reckless  men. 

Question.  What  doings  do  you  refer  to ;  what  have  you  heard  of  their  doings  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  their  killing  Mr.  Boyd,  and  taking  Guilford  Coleman  off^ 
and  their  turning  out  at  Pleasant  Ridge.  1  hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  that  I  do  not 
see  some  note  of  what  they  do.  For  instance,  there  was  a  case  in  this  town  several 
years  aj;o,  and  I  merely  take  it  from  the  character  of  their  acts  that  they  are  lawless 
men,  and  not  the  most  substantial  men  in  the  country. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  lawless,  abandoned  men  would  band  themselves  together 
to  protect  society  against  crimes  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  think  so;  but  that  is  what  the  newspapers  seem  to 
think  ;  it  is  not  my  opinion  at  all.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  do  myself. 

Question.  It  is  against  all  reason  to  suppose  that  lawless  men  would  band  themselves 
together  to  maintain  law  and  order? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Qneation.  Would  it  not  result,  then,  that  this  band  probably  embraces  good,  substan- 
tial men  ? 

Answer.  Probably  they  may  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Qncstion.  How  far  does  Ben.  Leonard  live  from  you? 

Aiiswer.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  living  this  year.  He  formerly  lived  about  six 
miles  from  me. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Answer.  About  lifteen  years,  I  think. 

Question.  Does  he  sustain  a  fair  average  character  among  the  negroes  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  is  considered  a  dangerous  character.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  disposed  to  stir  up  trouble. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  do  that  yourself? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  he  ever  fired  into  a  house? 

Answei'.  I  do  not ;  if  I  did,  of  course  I  would  have  reported  it,  and  he  would  have 
been,  I  hope,  convicted  for  it  before  a  court.  Ho  had  a  bad  reputation  for  honesty  and 
truthfulness. 

Question.  There  are  a  good  many  negroes  have  a  bad  reputation  for  honesty  ? 

Answer.  A  great  many. 

Question.  You  would  not  say  that  any  colored  man  who  was  suspected  of  stealing 
had  a  good  character,  would  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  might  say  he  had  a  good  character,  with  that  one  exception. 

Question.  In  your  answer  to  General  Blair  you  stated  that  there  were  a  great  many 
instances  of  lawlessness  that  could  not  be  detected ;  that  every  effort  to  discover  them 
had  proved  unavr.  i !  ::ig.    Did  you  refer  in  your  statement  to  homicides  and  whippings  ? 

Answer.  No.  sir  ;  I  meant  in  regard  to  stealing  property. 

Question.  Has  any  white  man  ever  been  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  being  impli- 
cated in  any  of  these  outrages  upon  colored  people — whippings  or  murders  ? 

Answer.  Not  t!iat  I  know  of,  sir. 

Question.  So  that  the  law  is  virtually  paralyzed  by  reason  of  the  faet  that  these  oat- 
rajrcs  are  committed  by  men  in  disguise  at  night,  and  by  reason  of  the  secrecy  of  their 
movements  ;  is  that  so  ? 

Answer.  W\'ll,  so  far  as  those  few  cases  are  poncerned,  it  is. 

Question.  Take  the  Eutaw  riot ;  take  the  murder  of  Boyd,  too ;  the  law  has  been 
completely  frustrated  there  in  all  efforts  to  bring  these  men  to  justice,  has  it  not  ? 

Answer.  There  are  parties  now  under  trial  who  have  to  appear  in  Mobile  next  De- 
cember, who  arc  charged  with  having  violated  the  law  in  that  Eutaw  riot. 

Question.  No  person  has  been  punished  as  yet  ? 

Answei'.  No,  sir ;  because  there  has  been  no  case  tried  yet ;  but  I  think  there  are 
eighteen  or  nineteen  indictments. 

Question.  Has  any  person  over  been  brought  to  justice  yet  for  the  murder  of  Boyd  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  No  pei'son  has  ever  been  discovered  as  implicated  in  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  No  i)erson  has  ever  been  indicted  even  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  No  person  has  been  punished  for  the  whipping  of  Amos  Blakely,  has  theii?? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been  no  time  for  that,  because  there  has  been  no  court  in 
sesyioi)  till  last  Monday  in  Eutaw. 

By  Mr.  Bucklky  : 

Qncstion.  I  undei-stood  j^ou  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  stock  has  been  stolen  in  Greene 
County,  and  no  one  has  been  punished  ? 
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Atmcer,  I  do  not  say  no  one,  but  wo  rarely  get  them. 
Question,  Where  is  the  difficulty  f 

Answer.  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  out  who  killed  the  stock. 
Question.  Your  courts  would  punish  the  offenders  if  they  were  found  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  There  is  no  trouble  in  that  t 

Answer.  None  whatever,  sir;  I  suppose,  from  the  few  instances  where  they  have  been 
detected;  where  the  testimony  has  been  sufficient,  they  have  always  been  punished. 


LrvTNGSTOX,  Aladama,  November  3, 1871. 
CHARLES  POWELL  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f 

Ansicer.  At  Lee*s  Station. 

Question.  In  what  county  t 

Answer.  Sumter. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Sumter  County  f 

Answer.  About  twelve  years. 

Question.  State  what  act  of  violence  has  been  committed  ux>on  you  by  a  body  of  men 
disguised. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  body  of  men,  the  28th  day  of  this  last  August  past, 
twelve  months  ago,  I  came  to  this  place  upon  some  busiiiess — a  little  trading.  They 
took  me  out  there,  and  brought  me  down  here  about  a  mile,  and  whipped  me  badly. 
There  was  nothing  I  had  done ;  and  they  put  a  rope  around  my  neck  to  hang  me,  but 
they  didn't  do  it ;  and  they  discharged  me,  and  told  me  to  go  on  home  and  behave 
myself.  I  started  on  home,  and  they  all  left  me ;  and  after  I  got  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  they  had  punished  me,  there  come  one  man  by  himself  and  hailed 
me  to  stop.  I  pulled  off  my  hat  to  him,  and  told  him,  "  This  is  the  way  you  told  me 
to  go  on  home  and  behave  myself;"  and,  by  the  time  the  word  was  out  of  my  mouth, 
a  pistol  was  fired  and  shot  me,  and  I  fell  as  though  I  was  dead,  and  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  and  a  white  man  with  me,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Clark,  was  shot  at  the  same  time.  I 
remember  falling  to  the  ground  myself,  senseless ;  and,  before  I  lost  my  senses,  I  remem- 
ber of  his  falling.    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question.  You  remember  what  ? 

Ansicer.  Before  I  fell  myself  I  remember  of  his  falling. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Was  it  in  the  day  or  night  that  you  were  taken  from  this  place  by  this 
bo<ly  of  men  ? 

Answer.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Question.  How  many  men  took  you  f 

Answer.  1  didn't  count  them,  but  it  appeared  to  be  between  seven  or  eight. 

Question.  Had  they  disguises  on  f  , 

Answer.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Question.  You  were  in  Livingston  that  day  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  right  here  in  this  town. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  they  were  punishing  you  for  ? 

Answer.  They  said  they  were  punishing  me  because  I  was  a  democrat. 

Question.  A  democrat  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Or  a  republican  t 

Answer.  They  said  democrat. 

Question.  Where  did  they  take  you  to  t 

Answer.  They  took  me  out  here  about  half  a  mile  in  the  woods 

Question.  Do  you  know  who  any  of  the  men  were! 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  any  one  of  them. 

Question.  Were  you  a  stranger  in  the  place  ? 

Answer.  Me  f 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  place;  I  had  no  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  people  here.  I  have  preached  here  a  time  or  two ;  but  I  was  not  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  people. 

Question,  Were  you  a  preacher  t 
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Ansivcr.  Yes,  sir;  a  preacher  belonging  to  the  Baptist  Church  for  twenty-five  yeais. 
I  have  been  preaching. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Quest  ion.  Were  these  colored  or  white  menf 

Answer.  They  were  white  men.    I  came  from  Nansemond  County,  Virginia,  in  1852. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  say  they  put  a  rope  around  your  neck  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  to  hang  me;  but  one  gentleman  objected  to  it;  it  looked  like  they 
would  have  doue  it,  but  he  spoke  and  said  I  was  a  good  negro  and  shouldn't  be  hung. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  after  they  put  the  rope  around  your  neck  ? 

Anstcer.  After  that  gentleman  said  1  shouldn't  be  hung,  they  took  the  rope  oflf  my 
neck  and  whipped  me. 

Question.  Did  they  take  your  clothes  off  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  naked ;  I  hadn't  a  thing  on  me  but  my  shirt ;  they  took  my 
breeches  off. 

Question.  How  many  blows  did  they  inflict  f 

Answei'.  I  couldn't  tell ;  it  was  like  there  was  many  a  one. 

Question.  What  wore  you  whipped  with  f 

Answer.  First  one  whip  and  then  another ;  one  man  kept  a  cutting  and  they  kept 
whipping. 

Question.  With  straps  op  whips  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  with  whips;  some  small  and  some  larger  size — big  as  yonr  finger 
and  larger ;  it  was  right  in  the  woods  where  the  whipping  was. 

Question.  Did  they  say  anything  to  j^ou  at  the  whipping? 

Answer.  Nothing,  except  to  whip  on. 

Question.  Did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  told  me  as  long  as  1  was  a  preacher  I  need  not  be  bothered  with 
voting  on  one  side ;  that  I  was  exempted. 

Question.  Had  you  voted  the  radical  ticket  ? 

Anstcei\  I  had  once  at  this  place,  and  after  they  told  me  there  was  no  need  of  my 
voting,  I  didn't  vote  neither  side.  I  voted  the  radical  ticket  here  at  this  place,  at  this 
door  here. 

Question.  Who  told  you  yon  need  not  vote  any  more  after  you  had  voted  the  radical 
ticket  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know ;  it  was  just  sounded  about  among  the  church  members  that  I 
was  a  preacher  and  had  no  business  to  be  voting. 

Question.  Did  any  of  the  white  people  tell  you  you  had  no  business  to  be  voting? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  were  colored  people.    The  white  people  didn't  t-ell  me  that. 

Question.  Was  this  man  who  shot  you  afterward  one  of  the  crowd  of  seven  that 
took  you  out  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  one  of  the  men  surely.  I  knew  him  ;  1  know  be  was  one 
of  the  men. 

Question.  Where  did  he  hit  you  ? 

Answer,  Right  in  the  neck.  Here  is  the  ball,  the  proof  of  it,  for  anybody  to  see. 
[Witness  produces  a  small  Minie  ball.]    It  struck  my  neck. 

Question.  What  did  he  shoot  you  with  ? 

Answer.  With  a  pistol ;  it  struck  the  back  of  ray  neck,  the  center,  and  the  doctor  cut 
it  out  here  at  the  side.  The  doctor  said  if  it  had  went  a  little  further,  to  a  vein,  I 
would  have  been  a  dead  man  in  live  minutes. 

Question.  Who  was  this  white  man,  this  Mr.  Clark,  wh9  was  shot  at  the  same  time  ? 

Answer.  He  was  a  school-teacher  that  boarded  at  my  house.  He  said  he  came  from 
Englaud.  I  don't  know  anything  more  of  him  than  he  was  Air.  George  Clark,  a  mighty 
fine,  nice  gentleman,  and  a  well-educated  man. 

Question.  You  say  he  boarded  at  your  house  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  boarded  at  my  house  ;  my  wife  waited  on  him ;  he  taught  school 
there — a  colored  school. 

Question.  What  has  become  of  Clark  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  heard  he  was  in  Selma;  whether  it  is  so  or  not  I  can't  tell. 

Question.  Did  he  leave  soon  after  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  left. 

Question.  Was  he  present  at  the  time  you  were  whipped  ?  ' 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  right  there  ;  they  were  whipping  us  both.  I 

Question.  Was  he  whipped  also  ? 

Answer.  Whipped  also,  and  shot  also. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  they  were  whipping  him  for  ? 

Answa\  They  said  they  whipped  him  because  he  was  a  Yankee. 

Question.  Did  they  say  anything  about  his  teaching  a  colored  school  when  th«y  were 
whipping  him  ? 
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Answer.  Not  then  they  didn't.  They  told  him  here,  right  before  this  cate  here,  that 
there  was  a  way  for  him  to  live  without  his  teaching  a  negro  school.  At  the  time  of 
the  whipping  I  didn't  hear  them,  but  they  told  him  that  here. 

Question,  The  told  him  that  in  town,  before  they  took  him  and  you  oat  in  these  woods  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  right  out  there,  at  that  gate. 

Question,  Did  you  go  to  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  or  the  county  solicitor,  or  intendant  at 
the  town,  and  tell  them  of  your  abuse  f 

Answer,  Not  one,  sir ;  I  couldn't  go  to  nobody ;  the  doctors  came  to  me ;  I  couldn't 
go  nowhere ;  I  laid  down  and  expected  to  die. 

Question,  How  long  were  you  laid  up  with  your  wound  ? 

Answer,  I  reckon  it  was  about  three  weeks,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it. 

Question.  After  you  got  well,  did  you  t>ake  any  measures  to  obtain  redress  f 

Answer,  Not  a  thing. 

Question,  Why  not  T 

Answer,  I  was  afraid. 

Question,  What  were  you  afraid  of? 

Answer,  I  was  afraid,  may  be,  the  men  might  get  hold  of  it  that  I  was  trying  to  make 
an  inquiry,  and  I  was  afraid  they  might  do  me  worse  than  they  did  before  ;  that  was 
all  I  was  afraid  of. 

Question,  Did  the  grand  jury,  or  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  law,  take  any  measures 
to  punish  these  men  7 

Answer,  When  it  was  done  I  never  knew  a  thing  said  about  it,  not  a  thing,  no  more 
that  if  it  had  been  a  snake  shot. 

Question,  Nobody  has  been  punished  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  in  my  knowing ;  I  never  heard  anvthing  talked  about  it. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  interfered  with  before  or  since  T 

Answer,  Never  before,  nor  since. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  other  colored  men  who  have  been  whipped,  or  shot,  or 
killed  in  this  county  f 

Ausicer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  some  being,  but  not  to  my  knowing ;  I  have  heard  of 
others  being  whipped  and  shot. 

Question.  Whom  have  you  heard  of  being  whipped  ? 

Anstcer.  I  heard  of  a  man  being  shot  by  the  name  of  Peter  Stewart. 

Question.  Was  Peter  fete  wart  a  colored  man  f 

Answer.  He  was  a  colored  man. 

Question.  When  was  he  shot  T 

Answer.  I  reckon  it  was  a  year  ago,  nearly. 

Question,  Where  was  that  ? 

Anstcer.  It  was  done  up  here  close  to  where  I  live. 

Question,  Where  is  that  ? 

Answer,  On  the  railroad,  in  the  beat  of  Coatopa — about  a  mile  from  Coatopa  Station. 

Question,  Was  he  shot  in  the  day-time  or  night  f 

Answer.  1  think  that  was  done  in  the  morning. 

Question,  By  wiiom  ? 

Anmcer.  I  don't  know  who  by. 

Question,  Was  he  hurt  much  f 

Answer,  He  died. 

Question.  Died  of  the  shot  t 

Answer.  1  heard  he  died.    I  never  went  to  see  him. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  what  he  was  shot  for  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  shot  for. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  more  than  one  man  was  concerned  in  shooting 
him? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Question,  Was  anybody  ever  taken  up  for  it  ? 

Answer.  Not  as  I  know  of,  sir. 

Question,  Have  j'ou  heard  of  any  other  colored  men  being  shot  or  whipped  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  away  off— away  in  Choctaw,  but  I  don't  know  who.  I 
have  heard  so  ranch  of  it.  I  never  have  paid  no  attention  to  who.  It  was  just  the 
sound. 

Question,  You  have  heard  of  a  great  many  being  shot  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many— just  the  sound — but  all  I  was  trying 
to  do  was  to  keep  clear  myself.    I  was  afraid  to  talk  any.    I  heard  of  many. 

Question.  Have  yon  heard  of  many  being  whipped  ? 

Ansxeer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  many— so  many  I  couldn't  tell — so  many  that  I 
didn't  pay  attention  to  it.  I  was  trying  to  take  care  of  myself— trying  to  be  as  still 
as  I  possibly  could. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  colored  men  being  prevented  from  voting  according 
to  their  sentiments  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  that. 
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Question.  Have  you  heard  anything  on  that  subject  t 

Answer,  I  have  heard  them  say  they  were  afraid  to  vote  for  fear  they  might  have  to 
leave  home.  I  have  heard  them  talking  that,  one  to  another — afraid  to  voto  for  fear 
they  would  be  deprived  of  a  home.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  I  have  beard 
them  talk  that. 

Qaeslion,  Have  you  heard  many  express  themselves  that  way  f 

Ansxoer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  several  in  my  neighborhood ;  but  I  never  get  out  of 
my  neighborhood.  Since  I  have  been  shot  I  never  get  to  a  neighbor's  house,  neither 
white  nor  black.  I  go  to  my  corn-field  and  my  church,  and  after  I  get  home  Monday 
morning  I  go  to  work,  and  don't  go  nowhere.  In  the  country  I  came  from  I  was  glad 
to  visit  and  go  among  white  people,  in  Nansemond  County,  Virginia,  but  here  we  lind 
different  people,  and  I  have  to  act  in  a  different  way  from  what  I  did  there. 

Question.  Do  you  hear  much  said  among  the  coloreid  people  about  emigrating  to  some 
new  country,  where  they  can  have  peace  and  quiet  ? 

Answer.  1  have  heard  right  smart  of  it. 

Question.  Is  there  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  among  the  colored  people  beret 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  right  in  my  beat  there  is. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question,  What  doctor  attended  on  you  whim  you  wero  shot  t 

Answer.  Dr.  Estell. 

Question.  Where  was  Dr.  Estell  living  ? 

Answer.  Ho  is  living  in  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Coatopa. 

Question.  Does  he  live  there  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  Dr.  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Seal  are  the  ones  that  took  this  ball  out. 

Question.  Where  do  they  live  ? 

Answer.  They  live  at  Brewersville — both  Dr.  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Seal.  Dr.  Estell 
charged  mo  ten  dollars  for  looking  at  the  place  and  telling  my  wife  to  wash  it ;  and 
thebt^  others  took  it  out  and  charged  mo  one-half.  He  charged  me  ten  dollars  for  having 
the  place  washed. 

Question.  Where  was  Clark  shot;  where  did  they  hit  him  t 

Answer.  They  struck  him  in  the  side  here.  It  looked  like  it  might  have  killed  liim, 
but  the  horn  of  my  saddle  and  the  carpet-bag — the  carpet-bag  iron  where  the  key  goes 
in — was  mashed  all  to  i)icces,  and  it  went  out  and  just  scarred  his  side;  but  he  I  old  me 
he  didn't  fall  from  the  hurt,  but  fell  for  fear  they  might  shoot  bim  next  time.  Ho  wiis 
not  hurt  nuich,  like  I  was.  If  that  ball  hadn't  struck  that  iron  where  the  key  unlocks 
the  iron,  it  would  have  cut  his  heart  or  liver  out  of  him. 

Question.  Where  were  you  taken  to  after  you  were  shot  first ;  where  did  you  go  to  f 

Answer,  We  laid  in  the  woods  that  night.  Where  we  were  shot  was  not  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  here.  That  left  us  about  ten  miles  from  home ;  and  then  we 
went  home  to  Lee's  Station.  We  staid  in  the  woods  that  uight,  and  next  morning 
about  9  o'clock  we  got  home. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  sleep  out  of  doors  at  night  f 

Answer.  Yes  ;  I  slept  out-doors  all  the  time  after  I  was  shot. 

Question.  For  how  long  ? 

Answer.  I  reckon  for  about  two  weeks;  not  every  day,  but  just  a  night  or  two  at  a 
time  I  would  be  out ;  I  don't  know  how  many  nights ;  and  then  I  was  living  under  fears 
of  being  attacked  again.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  not  over  it  yet,  but  still  all  tlie  whites 
and  blacks  speak  in  my  behalf,  and  say  I  don't  mean  any  harm  to  nobody.  I  bear  that 
name  in  tbe  whole  neighborhood ;  but  still  I  cannot  rest  satisfied,  because  I  know  how 
this  ball  felt  in  my  neck. 

Question.  You  still  feel  afraid  at  nights  ? 

Answer.  A  little  doubt  still  seems  to  arise ;  I  can't  help  it  to  save  my  life ;  it  will  come 
up  souK'timcs. 

Question.  Did  they  ever  whip  Mr.  Clark  at  any  other  time? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  never. 

Question.  Tliey  drove  him  off  and  broke  up  his  school  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  broke  up  his  school;  not  here,  but  at  Lee's  Station. 

Quention.  Was  he  afraid  to  remain  longer  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  it  was  best. 

Question.  You  think  his  life  would  not  have  been  safe  if  ho  had  remained  there  f 

Answer.  O,  he  couldn't  have  lived  there.  He  was  begged  by  white  and  black  to  leave 
there,  and  he  left.  A  finer-looking  man  in  every  direction  and  qualities  I  reckon  I 
never  looked  ui)on. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Was  he  liked  by  the  colored  people  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  whites,  too.    He  was  an  educated  man  and  a  gentleman. 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  He  was  an  Englisbman,  was  he  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  he  was  an  Englishman  by  his  discourse.  He  know  all 
alK)ut  England. 

Qtiestion.  Where  did  he  go  from  here — to  Perry  County,  over  about  Marion  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir  ;  right  to  Marion,  and  tanght  there ;  and  from  there,  I  think  they  say 
he  went  over  to  Selma. 

Question.  Did  you  say  his  name  was  George  Clark  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  George  Clark ;  a  man  about  your  complexion,  but,  may  be,  two  or 
three  inches  higher ;  a  nice-favored  man,  as  sure  as  you  are  bom. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  say  you  lived  at  Lee^s  Station  ? 

Answer.  Lee's  Station  ;  yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  did  not  know  any  of  the  men,  you  say,  who  attacked  youf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  any  one  of  them. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  them  before  f 

Anstvcr.  Never  have  seen  them  before. 

Question.  Nor  since  t 

Ans^ccr.  Nor  since,  that  I  know. 

Question.  They  were  not  disguised  f 

Atistcer.  No.  sir ;  they  were  not. 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  after  the  whipping  only  one  of  them  followed 
you? 

Ansioer.  Just  but  one. 

Question.  He  shot  both  of  you  f 

Answer.  He  shot  both  of  us. 

Question.  Did  this  George  Clark  keep  the  colored  school  at  Coatopa  Station  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  at  Lee's  Station. 

Question.  He  lived  near  Coatopa  ? 

Answer.  About  three  miles  from  Coak)pa. 

Question.  Were  the  men  who  spoke  to  him  here  at  the  court-house  and  told  him  he 
could  live  without  keeping  a  colored  school  the  same  men  who  followed  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  standing  as  near  to  him  as  I  am  to  you  now. 

Question,  Were  any  white  men  standing  around  at  the  time  that  you  knew? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  time.  Those  men  that  were  standing  around  were  the 
men  who  whipped  us. 

Question.  Which  direction  did  they  take  after  they  whipped  you ;  did  thej  come 
back  to  town  ? 

Answer.  They  came  right  back.  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  toward  town  or  not. 
The  public  road  runs  in  that  direction,  and  they  took  to  the  left,  in  the  woods ;  they 
came  out  of  the  woods;  which  part  of  the  road  they  w^ent  I  couldn't  tell,  whether 
they  went  this  way  or  the  other  way. 

Question.  They  said  they  whipped  you  because  you  were  a  democrat  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  was  a  democrat. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  this  matter  was  ever  rei)orted  to  the  grand  jury  or 
to  the  officers  of  the  law  ? 

Answer.  Do  I  ? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  done  in  my  knowing.  I  didn't  know  anything  at  all 
about  it ;  nothing  was  said  about  it. 

Question.  Nothing? 

Ansicer.  Not  a  word ;  nothing  more  than  if  a  snake  had  been  shot ;  not  a  word.  AU 
I  could  hear  they  were  sorry  Charles  Powell  met  with  that  misfortune.  The  white 
and  black  came  to  me  and  said  they  were  sorry.  These  doctors  said  they  were  so  sorry 
they  would  take  out  that  ball  and  charge  mo  nothing — Dr.  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Seal.  Dr. 
Seal  is  a  dentist  doctor  at  Brewersville. 

Question.  Is  Brewersville  in  this  county  ? 

Auswei'.  Yes,  sir;  Brewersville  is  right  in  Sumter  County. 

Qu^tstion,  Did  you  tell  anyboily  about  it  at  the  time  ?    Did  you  tell  how  \t  occurred  ? 

Answer,  O,  yes,  sir;  I  was  asked  about  it  by  many.  I  told  them  exa^liy  how  it 
happened. 

Question.  Whom  aid  you  tell  about  it  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  Lee,  the  man  I  worked  his  land ;  he  was  the  first  one  I  told.  1 
have  told  so  many  and  there  have  been  so  many  to  see  me,  it  would  bo  tedious  to  tell 
them.    I  told  everybody  around  the  whole  neighborhood  when  they  talked  about  it. 

Question.  Did  they  advise  you  to  take  steps  to  have  the  men  prosecuted  ? 
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Amxrer.  No,  sir ;  thoy  did  not.  They  advised  me  not  to  seek  in  it  at  all,  and  just  to 
let  it  alone.  They  said  if  I  seeked  in  it  it  might  bo  worse,  and  I  felt  so.  I  didn't  know 
the  men,  and  I  just  lot  it  all  be. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  3, 1871. 
Hen.  E.  WOOLSEY  PECK  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  may  state  your  name  and  place  of  residence,  Judge  Peck. 

Answer,  My  name  is  E.  Woolsey  Peck;  I  reside  in  the  city  ot  Tuscaloosa. 

Qnestlan.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Alabama  ? 

Answer.  It  is  now  going  on  forty-ei^ht  years;  it  is  forty-eight  years  this  fall. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Tuscaloosa? 

Answc)'.  I  removed  from  cfeflferson  County,  where  I  first  settled,  and  remained  a  little 
over  nine  years ;  I  removed  to  Tuscaloosa  in  December,  1833,  from  Elyton,  in  Jefferson, 
the  county  immediately  above  Tujscaloosa. 

Question.  Have  you  lived  there  ever  since  t 

Ansiver.  Ever  since. 

Question.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  at  this  time  in  this  State  f 

Answer,  I  am  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  conrt. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  t 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  was  elected  immediately  after  the  State  convention  adjourned,  in 
January,  I  think.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  time  the  election  came,  but  it  was 
under  the  new  constitution.  I  was  sworn  into  office  in  July — two  years  ago  this  past 
July. 

Question.  What  judicial  position  did  yon  hold  before  the  war  ? 

Answer,  I  was  chancellor  for  a  short  time  in  this  State,  in  1839  or  '40 — perhaps  part 
o/  both  of  those  years.  I  received  an  executive  appointment  to  that  office  by  Governor 
Bagby  when  he  was  governor  of  the  State. 

Question,  What  was  your  position  and  course  during  the  civil  war? 

Answer,  I  was,  sir,  a  Union  man.  I  was  opposed  to  secession,  and  always  have  been 
since,  as  I  was  before. 

Question.  What  consequences  followed  the  position  you  took  and  held  during  the  war 
as  a  Union  man  ? 

Answer.  Personally,  to  myself? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Ansiver,  Well,  sir,  I  never  suffered  any  personal  violence.  I  was  hung  in  eflSgy,  and 
was  informed  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  hang  me  in  fact.  I  suffered  many  indig- 
nities in  one  way  or  another,  and  was  informed  that  perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  for 
me  to  leave  the  country,  which  I  declined  to  do. 

Question,  What  has  been  your  position  since  the  war  in  relation  to  the  policy  pursued 
by  Congress  for  restoring  civil  government  to  the  State? 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  was  elected,  in  my  absence  from  home,  to  the  first  convention 
that  was  held  under  President  Johnson.  I  was,  however,  in  New  York  in  August, 
and  was  taken  sick  with  the  cholera  there,  and  did  not  return  until  about  the  1st  of 
November.  That  convention  sat  in  the  fall,  before  I  was  able  to  come  home ;  and 
consequently  I  never  was  in  that  convention. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  That  was  in  the  year  1865  ? 

Answer,  That  was  the  convention  in  the  fall  of  1865.  I  was  elected  again,  in  my 
absence  from  home,  to  the  convention  which  sat  in  1867,  and  I  was  elected  the  presi- 
dent of  that  body. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Since  the  war,  have  you  or  your  family  been  ignored  or  slighted  because  of 
your  views  and  position  relative  to  the  policy  of  Congress  ? 

Answer.  In  many  respects  we  have — many  respects.  The  feeling  toward  me — the 
frieudijhip  that  I  thought  I  enjoyed  before — I  discovered  was  greatly  lessened,  and 
some  of  the  men  that  I  esteemed  my  personal  friends  before  declined  to  have  social 
intercourse  with  me.  « 

Question.  What  are  the  present  feelings  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  those  who  voluntarily  went  into  the  rebellion  ? 

Anstcer,  In  my  opinion  they  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  softened.  I  think  they  remain 
as  bitter  as  they  ever  were  ;  that  is  my  opinion  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  them; 
•Jideed,  I  do  not  know  particularly  of  any  exceptions. 
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Question,  Would  any  policy  Cougress  might  adopt,  in  yonr  judgment,  cause  this  class 
of  persons  to  respect  or  love  the  Goveminent  ? 

Amwer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  of  any  policy  Congress  could  pursue  that  would 
create  a  respect  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Whether  they  could  pursue 
any  policy  that  would,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  conceive  of  any  now. 

Question.  Did  not  the  men  of  intelligence,  who  voluntarily  embarked  in  the  rebel- 
lion, expect,  after  it  was  suppressed,  confiscation  of  their  property  and  punishment 
to  be  intiicted  upon  the  leaders  f 

Answer.  They  did,  to  the  best  of  my  information  and  belief. 

Question.  Had  they,  at  the  time,  any  thought  or  hope  that  they  would  be  restored  to 
their  former  rights  of  participating  in  the  atlairs  of  the  Government  ? 

Answer.  As  to  what  they  thought  upon  that  subject,  my  opinion,  from  my  inter- 
course and  my  information,  is  that  they  would  have  believed  themselves  very  leniently 
treated  if  thev  could  have  been  assured  that  they  would  not  have  their  property  con- 
fiscated and  their  lives  perhaps  taken.  I  think  they  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
relinquished  their  future  political  privileges  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Question.  When  did  they  first  come  to  feel  that  they  had  not  forfeited  any  rights,  and 
were  a  much  injured  people  in  not  being  allowed  to  vote  and  hold  office  as  before  f 

Answo:  Well,  sir,  I  discovered,  immediately  after  President  Johnson  said  that  the 
fiouthern  people  must  be  trusted,  that  their  course  and  conduct  entirely  changed.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  then  discovered  that  there  was  a  door  open  by  which  they 
could  again  acquire  power ;  and  they  immediately  changed  their  feelings,  their  con- 
versation, and  their  course  of  conduct. 

Question.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  their  present  sentiment  that  they  conmiitted  no 
crime  in  rebelling  against  the  Government,  and  forfeited  no  rights  as  citizens  ? 

Answer.  If  I  form  my  judgment  from  what  I  hear  and  know,  that  is  their  opinion 
now. 

Question.  Judge  Peck,  the  committee  are  charged  with  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  the  late  insun*ectionary  States,  so  far  as  regards  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the 
safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  committee 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  information  you  can  give  them  upon  this  gen- 
eral subject,  before  going  into  details. 

Ansiver.  Well,  my  opinion  is,  from  observation  and  other  means  of  information,  that 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  country,  especially  in  rehition  to  many  crimes  and  that  class 
of  people  who  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion,  have  not  been  executed ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  cannot  be,  with  the  present  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people — that 
offenses  committed  cannot  be  punished  by  courts. and  juries;  that  is,  I  speak  now  of 
particular  classes  of  offenses.  The  ordinary  offenses,  such  as  are  usually  committed  in 
communities,  perhaps  may  be,  but  not  even  those  with  a  certain  class  of  people. 

Question.  What  class  of  offenses  do  you  refer  to  as  not  susceptible  of  being  redressed 
by  the  ordinary  instrumentalities  of  the  courts  ? 

Answei'.  I  mean  by  that,  sir,  these  violences  which  have  been  committed  upon 
the  people  by  those  who  are  the  most  violent  in  their  feelings  and  prejudices  against 
the  Government,  such  as  murders,  whippiugs,  threatenings,  and  ostracism  in  business 
and  social  intercourse— these  last,  of  course,  are  not  punishable  crimes,  but  I  mention 
them  ;  I  ineiin  particularly  violence  committed  upon  persons  who  are  friendly  to  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  peace  of  the  United  States. 

Question.  What  information  have  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  a  secret 
organization  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  commonly  known  as  the  Ku- 
Klux  organization,  and  the  objects  of  that  organization  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  my  means  of  information  is  the  current  history  of  the  country, 
what  I  hear  and  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen 
one  of  these  persons  in  their  disguise,  nor  have  I  ever  been  myself,  personally,  a  wit- 
ness to  any  outrage,  though  I  have  knowledge,  in  the  way  I  speak  of,  of  a  good  many 
in  the  county  in  which  I  live.  Outside  of  the  county  I  only  know  from  what  I  have 
heard,  and  the  public  press.  There  have  been  a  good  many  outrages  committed  in 
Tuscaloosa.  The  first  that  I  remember  of  now  was  the  killing  of  a  Mr.  Crossland,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature — the  first  legislature  that  was  elected  after  the  recon- 
struction of  the  State.  Ho  was  shot  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Tuscaloosa,  as  I 
was  informed,  on  the  way  to  Montgomery  to  the  legislature,  when  he  and  a  member 
•f  the  legislature  from  Pickens  County,  and  a  young  man  with  them,  were  making 
their  way  to  Tuscaloosa  to  take  the  public  conveyance.  The  young  man  was  along 
with  them  for  the  purpose,  as  I  understood,  of  taking  their  horses  back  from  Tuscaloosa. 
Thej'  were  waylaid  and  fired  upon,  and  Mr.  Crossland  was  hit,  and  so  was  the  young 
man.  The  other  member,  from  Pickens,  escaped  by  the  fleetuess  of  his  horse,  as  I 
understood.  Mr.  Crossland  lived,  perhaps — I  do  not  know  how  long — a  day  or  two,  or, 
perhaps,  not  twenty -four  hours.  The  young  man  was  thought  for  a  long  time  to  be 
mortally  wounded,  but  finally  recovered,  as  I  understood. 

Question.  Were  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  ever  discovered  t 

Answer,  1  understood  that  the  young  man,  or  boy,  who,  I  suppose,  was  some  sixteen 
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or  seventeen  years  old,  said  that  lie  knew  some  of  tbem,  but  no  proceedings  were  ever 
instituted  against  them  that  I  heard  of. 

Question,  How  many  men  were  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  this  assassination  ? 

Avswer.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  There  was  quite  a  number,  I  understood ;  quite  a 
number  of  puns  were  fired,  as  I  have  been  informed. 

Question.  Were  they  said  to  have  been  disguised? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not ;  it  took  place  in  the  day- 
time. My  impression  is  that  they  were  secreted  in  some  bushes  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
Whether  they  were  disguised  or  not,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard. 

Question.  How  long  since  did  this  occur,  judge  ? 

AnmciT.  Well,  sir,  I  think  they  were  oii  their  way  to  the  second  session,  or  called 
session,  of  the  legislature. 

Question,  That  would  have  been  in  1868  or  1869  ? 

Mr.  Buckley.  November,  1868. 

Answer.  It  must  have  been  in  1868.  The  convention  was  held  in  1867,  and  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  Congress,  I  think,  in  July  afterward,  and  the  legislature  was 
elected.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  going  to  the  second  session,  or,  perhaps,  to 
the  first  session  after  it  had  taken  a  recess ;  I  do  not  remember  about  that.  I  am  satis- 
fied, though,  that  he  was  not  on  his  way  for  the  first  time ;  he  had  been  home. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  may  state  any  other  instances,  which  occurred  in  your  county,  of  assas- 
sinations, whippings,  jail  deliveries,  and  the  like. 

Ansiver.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  be  able,  I  suppose,  to  mention  near  all.  I  can  mention 
sucli  as  occur  to  me  at  present. 

Question.  Speaking  generally,  how  many  miutlers  are  you  of  opinion  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Tuscaloosa  County  since  the  close  of  the  war? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  reckon  if  I  should  say  fifty,  or  more  than  that,  I  shonhl  fall  below 
the  mark,  tliough  1  do  not  know;  1  have  no  data  from  which  I  can  speak  with  any  ac- 
curacy upon  that  subject.  Now  I  do  not  remember  how  long  it  was  after  ;Mr.  Cros*- 
land  was  killed  when,  while  I  was  in  Illinois  during  the  summer,  I  received,  a  letter 
from  my  daughter  informing  me  that  a  raid  had  been  made  on  Tuscaloosa,  an<l  that 
quite  a  number  had  been  killed,  and  one  of  the  Ku-Klux  was  also  shot  and  killed  in 
that  raid.  There  was  quite  a  number,  I  do  not  know  liow  many,  killed  ;  I  do  not  re- 
member. One  was  killed  while  ho  was  clinging  to  the  clothes  of,  I  think,  his  old 
mistress. 

Question.  Were  the  persons  killed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ku-Klux,  negroes  ? 

Ansirer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were  all  black  people.    After  that  there  was 

Question.  Pause  right  here,  and  give  the  committee  such  information  as  you  obtained 
from  the  communication  of  your  daughter,  and  after  your  return  home,  of  the  x^**rticu- 
lars  of  this  afiair — how  it  originated  and  how  many  were  killed. 

Answer.  W'ell,  sir,  I  do  not  remember  sufficiently  about  her  letter  partienlarly,  except 
that  she  gave  me  the  information  that  this  raid  hatl  been  made  upon  the  town,  aud 
that  the  number  of  persons  she  mentioned,  I  think  some  dozen  or  more,  were  killed, 
though  I  think,  perhaps,  that  was  somewhat  larger  than  it  was  afterward  ascert^iined 
to  be ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  dozen  killed ;  1  do  not  know  how  many  ;  it  was,  jier- 
haps,  less  than  that. 

Question.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  raid  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  with  any  sort  of  accuracy  about  that. 
I  understood  it  was  to  whip  or  kill  some  negro  man,  against  whom  prejudices  existed 
there,  but  from  what  cause  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Question.  Was  the  raid  in  the  night  or  day-time  f 

Answer.  I  have  always  understood  it  was  in  the  day-time ;  I  am  satisfied  it  was  in 
the  dav-time. 

Question.  One  of  the  assailants  was  killed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Finley. 

Question.  Were  the  men  said  to  be  disguised  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  have  always  understood. 

Question.  Has  the  affair  ever  been  investigated  and  any  one  punished  for  this  raid  ? 

Answer.  No  one  has  ever  been  punished.  Whether  there  was  ever  any  investigation 
before  the  grand  jury  upon  the  subject  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  would  not  know  that 
if  there  had  been. 

Question.  To  your  knowledge,  has  any  one  ever  been  arrested  for  the  offense. 

Answer.  There  never  has,  that  I  have  heard. 

Question.  How  large  is  the  population  of  Tuscaloosa  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  has  somewhere  like  3.000,  incuding  the  surroundings.  It  may 
be  a  little  over  or  a  little  under  that ;  I  cannot  tell  ? 

Question.  How  soon  did  you  return  to  your  home  after  this  affair  happened  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir;  I  think  I  came  back  ear]y  in  the  fall.  That  was  in  the  summer— 
what  particular  month,  I  do  not  remember  now. 
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Qu€8tion.  Tlio  snmiiicr  of  what  year— 1868  or  1869 1 

AnsKcr.  I  think  it  must  liave  been  in  1869. 

Question.  You  may  proceed  with  the  narrative  j'ou  were  about  to  give  when  I  inter- 
rupted you. 

Ansicer.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  mention,  perhaps,  the  incidents  in  their  chronological 
order.  1  will  try  to  mention  such  as  I  remember.  My  impression  is  that  some  one  of 
the  colored  men,  at  the  time  of  that  raid,  was  arrested  and  was  put  in  jail ;  for  what 
I>articnlar  cause  I  am  not  able  to  say.  He  was  taken  out  of  jail  and  shot  in  front  of 
the  jail,  as  I  understand,  shortly  afterward 

Question.  Pause  one  moment  ^t  this  point.    Was  this  in  the  night-time— this  rescue? 

Ansivcr.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  was  taken  out  in  tbe  night-time. 

Question.  Is  it  your  information  that  he  was  taken  out  by  a  body  of  men  in  disguise 
and  shot  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  information — my  understanding. 

Question.  You  do  not  remember  the  imputed  offense  for  which  he  was  arrested  and 
put  in  jail  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  relnember.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  put  there,  as 
much  as  anything,  for  his  safety.  Whether  he  was  charged  with  any  crime  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

Question.  Has  any  person  ever  been  brought  to  punishment  for  his  murder  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  think  anybody  was  ever  arrested  or 
any  steps  taken  for  that  purpose,  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  You  may  proceed  with  the  next  case. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  after  that,  how  long  I  am  unable  to  say,  there  was  a  colored  man 
that  belonged  before  manumission  to  Mrs.  Gould,  a  widow  lady,  that  lives  in  Tusca- 
loosa. He  was  shot  on  Sunday,  I  understood,  at  a  little  precinct  some  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  miles  southwest  from  Tuscaloosa.  As  I  have  always  understood,  there  were 
some  three  or  four  or  more  men  came  across  him.  He  was  walking  with  his  wife  or 
some  other  woman,  a  black  woman,  along  the  road.  They  came  across  him  and 
remarked  that  they  had  found  him,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  shot  him. 

Question.  Was  he  killed  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  negro  man  who  was  hung  down  below  Tuscaloosa 
afterwards,  I  have  understood.  I  think  it  was  afterwards.  His  name  I  do  not  remem- 
ber now.  Perhaps  before  tbis,  there  was  a  young  man — I  am  inclined  to  think  his 
same  was  Miller,  whose  father  resided  up  in  the  ueigbborhood  of  what  is  called  New 
Lexiuj^ton,  in  that  county — who  was  taken,  I  understood,  by  a  company  of  disguised 
men  from  his  father's  house,  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  He  was  carried  off,  and 
when  found,  some  days  afterward,  he  was  found  in  some  stream  with  a  good  many  shots 
through  him. 

Question.  Was  he  a  colored  man  t 

Answer.  No ;  he  was  a  white  man. 

Question.  Was  he  said  to  have  been  taken  out  at  night  ? 

Answer.  1  am  not  able  to  say.  My  impression  is  not  very  clear;  but  I  am  rather 
incliued  to  think  it  was  done  in  the  day-time. 

Question.  But  the  men  were  disguised? 

Answei'.  That  is  my  information  and  understanding. 

Question.  Was  any  one  ever  brought  to  justice  for  that  offense  ? 

Answer.  No  sir ;  there  was  a  colored  man  who  kept  a  little  school  for  black  children 
close  by  my  house,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it.  He  was  taken  out  by  quite  a 
large  company  of  Ku-Klux,  as  I  have  always  understood,  in  disguise,  from  bis  house, 
in  the  night-time,  and  was  carried  into  the  woods  just  below  my  house  and  severely 
whipped,  and  tied  to  a  tree,  as  I  understood ;  and  about  this  time — how  it  happened, 
wheiher  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  colored  people,  who  got  some  news  of 
what  was  going  on,  or  not,  I  cannot  say — the  church  bells  rang  in  the  town,  and  they 
became  alarmed,  as  I  have  understood,  and  dispci'sed ;  and,  in  dispersing,  in  their 
haste,  one  of  them  lost  his  sheet  or  white  dress,  or  whatever  it  was  that  he  wore.  That 
colored  man  was  afterwards  shot  in  Tuscaloosa,  not  by  Ku-Klux,  that  I  know  of;  that 
is,  not  by  a  company ;  but  he  was  shot  there  and  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  he  linally 
went  off  to  Tennessee  from  fear  of  danger. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  was  his  offense,  if  any,  beyond  his  keeping  a 
colored  school  ? 

Answer^  Nothing  that  I  ever  heard  of,  except  keeping  a  colored  school.  His  house 
was  broken  open  and  injured  before  that — the  school-house — and  perhaps  the  books  of 
the  children  destroyed  that  were  in  there,  and  other  mischief  done  in  the  house.  He 
was  quite  an  intelligent  colored  man.  He  was  a  mulatto.  He  had  once  been  the  serv- 
ant of  a  Mr.  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.   Gould  that  lived  here  in  the 

county  of  Greene,  an  old  gentleman  whose  name  I  cannot  speak  now,  although  I  know 
him  very  well.  At  the  time  this  man  was  freed,  however,  he  belonged  to  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Laster,  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Question,  Was  he  a  man  of  good  character? 
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Answer  So  far  as  I  know,  lie  was.  I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  know 
his  master  esteemed  him  very  highly,  while  he  waa  a  slave,  as  an  intelligent,  trusty, 
business  negro.  Recently — there  are  others  I,  perhaps,  cannot  call  to  recollection  now- 
last  spring  was  the  last  outbreak  by  the  regular  Ku-Klux,  so  far  as  I  know.  Last  spring 
there  was  a  colored  man  attacked  in  his  house  about  tw^o  miles  and  a  half,  or  something 
like  three  miles,  from  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Huntsville  road,  northeast  of  the  place. 
They  broke  open  his  house  and  he  tired,  and  they  iired  upon  him,  and  he  was  shot  all 
to  pieces  and  killed.  One  of  the  company  was  hit  by  him,  and  died  some  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  afterward.  He  was  a  young  Mr.  Samuel,  who  was  a  clerk  in  some  one  of 
the  stores  in  Tuacaloo*»a.  , 

Question,  State  whether  his  connections  were  respectable — the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  ? 

Arntwer,  Well,  sir,  he  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Samuel,  who,  at  one  time,  while  he  was  alive, 
was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  that  county.  I  cannot  say  that  the  young  man  was 
living  a  very  reputable  life,  as  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  living  with,  and 
had  several  children  by,  a  negro  woman  ;  otherwise  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
could  be  said  against  the  young  man.  He  wa«  in  the  confederate  army  and  was 
wounded  in  the  war. 

Question,  Were  any  of  his  confederates  ever  discovered? 

Answei'.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  a  good  manv  of  them  known  to  a  class 
of  people  in  the  town,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  any  of  them  were  dis- 
covered. I  understood  that  before  he  died  arrangements  had  been  made  that  if  he  did 
get  well  he  was  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  fcr  fear  of  discoveries  that  lie  might 
make ;  but  he  die<l.  He  was  shot  in  the  breast.  They  were  so  close  together  that  the 
wadding  and  everything  went  into  him. 

Question,  Do  you  know  what  was  the  imputed  offense  of  the  colored  man  that  was 
shot? 

Ansuxr,  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  ofifense  except  it  was  said 
that  he  had  a  white  wife ;  I  suppose  she  was  a  low  woman  ;  I  do  not  know  anythinc 
about  her,  nor  do  I  know  anything  about  him.  He  was  called  Bill  Washin^^on,  and 
before  he  was  freed  belonged  to  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  W^asbington,  in  the 
county. 

Question.  One  of  the  men  who  was  concerned  in  redressing  this  social  evil  had  lived 
with  a  colored  woman  and  had  several  children  by  her  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  They  were  all  said  to  be  in  disguise.  There  have  l>een  a  great 
many  outrages  that  I  do  not  remember  now,  so  as  to  state  them  with  any  decree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

Question,  I  will  ask  you  the  general  question,  whether,  in  any  of  the  outrages  you 
have  detailed,  or  any  other  catrages  of  a  kindred  character,  any  person  or  persons  en- 
gaged have  ever  been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  and  punishment,  so  far  a»  your  re- 
cuflection  serves  you  f 

Answer,  Not  one.  ' 

Question,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the  committee  whether  you  are  acquaint'Cd  with 
the  condition  of  affairs  as  to  peace  and  the  security  of  life,  person,  and  proj>erty  in  the 
counties  of  Hale,  Flckens,  and  Greene. 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  can  speak  generally  ;  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  it  as  it  is  now, 
but  heretofore  it  ha^  been  considered  very  insecure  for  a  class  of  people  that  were 
Union  men,  esjiocially  th^  colored  class.  There  have  been,  as  I  have  understood,  a 
good  many  killed  in  Hale  County  and  Greene  County  and  in  Pickens  County,  but  the 
number  I  am  no:;  able  to  mention. 

Question.  Is  it  your  information  that  the  outrages  committed  in  these  counties  are  of 
a  similar  character  with  those  you  have  described  as  having  occurred  in  Tuscaloosa! 

Ansii'cr,  Yes,  gir;  tliey  were  conmiitted  by  that  class  of  people  known  as  Ku-Klux, 
and  mostly  perpetrated  upon  colored  people.  A  great  many  of  them  have  been  killed. 
I  have  heard  of  them  as  time  has  passed  along.  I  have  heard  of  this  and  that,  and 
many  of  them  I  cannot  call  to  remeuibrnnco  at  all.  I  have  heard  of  them  more  in 
Greene  and  Hale  County  than  I  have  in  Pickens.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  very  dan- 
gerous for  Union  men  iu  Pickens  County,  especially  the  colored  ones. 

Question.  What  i)crceptible  etfect,  if  any,  has  the  passage,  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  of  the  bill  which  was  approved  on  the  26th  of  December,  1868,  and 
which  is  directed  against  combinations  of  men  of  the  character  you  have  described  as 
Ku-Klux,  had  in  suppressing  these  outrages? 

Answei',  Well,  sir,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  do  not  think  it  has  had  any  salutary 
effect  upon  the  community.  I  think  in  either  of  these  counties  it  would  have  been 
verj'  difticult,  perhaps  almost  impossible,  to  have  punished,  by  the  regular  course  of 
law,  anybody  for  oi!enses  of  that  sort. 

Question.  I  was  about  asking  you  if,  in  your  opinion,  this  organization,  whatever  be 
its  name  or  purposes,  paralyses  all  efforts  on  the  i^art  of  the  courts  to  bring  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  crimes  to  justice? 

An8wei\  I  think  it  does,  sir.    That  is  my  opinion.    Grand  Jories  are  formed  of  people 
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generally  by  drawing  from  the  box,  and  my  opinion  is  that  there  are  always  enough 
who  sympathize  with  this  course  upon  the  juries  to  prevent,  as  a  general  thing,  in- 
dictments from  being  found  for  such  offenses. 

Question.  If  any  member  of  these  organizations  was  upon  the  grand  or  petit  jurj-,  or 
if  any  man  was  upon  either  of  these  juries  who  sympathized  with  tlie  purposes  of  that 
organization,  would  it  not  be  impracticable  to  bring  to  justice  the  men  concerned  in 
these  outriiges  ? 

Answei\  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  if  not  utterly  im- 
possible. 

Question.  From  what  you  have  been  informed  is  the  obligation  or  oath  whioh  mem- 
bers of  this  order  take  upon  being  initiated  into  it,  is  it  your  opinion  that  men  who  are 
cognizant  of  these  offenses  would  sooner  commit  perjury  than  testify  to  their  know- 
ledge of  these  offenses? 

An8wej\  I  think  altogether  the  larger  pordon  of  that  class  of  people  would  not 
hesitate  to  suppress  the  truth.  I  suppose  there  are  manj-  men  who,  if  compelled  to 
Hwear  at  all  on  that  subject,  if  they  swore  anything,  they  would  try  to  swear  the  truth ; 
but  I  think  altogether  the  great  majority  of  that  class *of  people  would  suppress  the 
truth. 

Qnestion.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  preamble  of  the  act  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago,  and  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  these  recitals  at  the  time  that 
the  act  passed.  The  preamble  reads  as  follows:  "Whereas  there  is  in  the  possession 
of  this  general  assembly  ample  and  undoubted  evidence  of  a  secret  organization,"  &c. 
[See  page  541.1 

Answer.  I  believe  that  preamble  is  substantially  right. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  present  existence  of  this  organisation  T 
What  manifestations  have  occurred  in  any  parts  of  the  State  which  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose that  it  exists,  either  through  the  entire  State  or  in  certain  localities,  at  this 
timet 

Ansicer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  no  particular  outrage  within  the  last  few  months. 
I  believe  that  such  an  organization  existed  in  this  State,  and  I  believe  it  exists  to  this 
day,  but  it  has  recently  been  more  inactive  than  it  used  to  be.  I  do  not  remember 
now  of  any  outrage  of  that  sort,  particularly  that  has  made  any  stir  in  the  community, 
since  the  one  that  occurred  up  in  Calhoun  County,  of  which  Jacksonville  is  the  scat 
of  justice.    It  used  to  be  called  Benton  County,  but  it  is  now  called  Calhoun. 

Question.  When  did  that  occur  f 

Answer.  That  occurred  within  the  last  twelve  months,  I  think  not  over  six  months 
ago. 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  outrage  T 

Answer.  There  were  some  live  or  six  or  more  people  killed  by  what  they  called  a 
raid  of  the  Ku-Klux.  There  was  one  or  two  of  them,  I  think,  white  people,  and  the 
others  were  colored  people;  it  occurred  in  Calhoun  County.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
extended  matter  of  tnat  sort  since  that  time,  though  I  have  heard  of  things  of  that 
sort  of  more  or  less  moment  since  that  time. 

Question.  What  effect  in  arresting  these  outrages  has  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an 
act  approved  April  20, 1871,  entitled  "An  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  had,  in 
your  opinion  T 

Anstcer.  Well,  sir.  my  impression  now  is,  that  whether  caused  by  that  act  or  not, 
there  has  been,  perhaps,  a  fewer  number  of  that  sort  of  outrages  committed  since  than 
was  in  the  habit  of  being  done  before  that. 

Question.  What  effect  have  the  recent  prosecutions  and  convictions  in  North  Carolina, 
in  the  district  court,  presided  over  by  Judge  Bond,  had  in  arresting  these  outrages  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  heard  of  any  particular  outrage  since 
these  trials  were  had. 

Question.  Have  these  trials  been  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation  and  comment 
in  your  part  of  the  State  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  they  have,  although  I  have  not,  for 
some  time,  been  as  familiarly  associated  with  the  people  as  I  was  before  I  was  upoil 
the  bench.  I  have  lived  a  more  retired  life  since  then  than  I  did  before.  I  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  those  trials  in  North  Carolina  have  had  more  or  less  influence  upon 
the  people  in  this  country.  Hale  County,  Greene  County,  Sumter  County,  and  Pickens 
County,  from  the  information  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  very  bad 
counties  for  outrages  by  what  are  called  Ku-Klux. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Blackford,  in  Hale  County  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Blackford  f 

Ansxoer.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  which  I  was 
a  member  in  1867, 1  believe — the  fall  of  1867. 

Question.  Is  Dr.  Blackford  a  man  of  good  intelligence  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  man  of  very  considerable  intelligenoQ* 

Question.  What  is  his  character^  so  far  as  you  know  ^ 
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Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  know  he  lived  in  that  part  of  what  is  Hale  County  now,  formerly 
forming  part  of  Greene  Connty,  immediately  south  of  Tnscaloosa.  I  did  not  know  a 
great  deal  of  Dr.  Blackford  before  he  was  a  member  of  that  convention ;  I  merely  knew 
there  was  snch  a  man,  who  lived  in  Greensborough,  in  what  is  called  Hale  County  now. 
He  was  a  member  of  that  convention  with  me;  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  ^d  to 
be  a  good  physician. 

Question.  What  was  his  standing  in  that  convention  f 

Answer.  Very  fair ;  he  was  an  active,  intelligent  member  of  it.  I  know  from  reputa- 
tion that  he  was  judge  of  the  probate  court  in  that  county.  There  w^as  what  they 
called  a  raid  in  that  connty  in  which  there  was  considerable  mischief  done.  I  supposie 
the  main  object  of  it  was  to  get  hold  of  Judge  Blackford.  However,  I  underst-ood  that 
he  received  intimations  a  few  moments  before  his  escape,  from  some  colored  man.  He 
escaped ;  went  from  his  house  and  secreted  himself,  and  avoided  being  captured  or 
taken. 

Question.  What  was  his  standing  as  a  ^udge  T 

Answer.  So  far  as  I  know,  ho  was  an  intelligent,  upright  judge.  I  know  nothing  to 
the  contrary ;  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  certainly. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  old  rebel  element 
in  the  community  to  blacken  and  defame  the  characters  of  Union  men  who  have  taken 
office  under  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama  ? 

Amwer.  Well,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  such  men  have  been  greatly  slandered  and  greatly 
abused  and  evil  entreated  in  that  respect.  Some  of  them  have  suffered  violence. 
Judge  Blackford  is  one  of  these  cases.  He  resigned  shortly  after  that  raid,  as  they 
called  it,  upon  Greensborough;  he  was  probate  judge;  I  do  not  think  he  resides  there 
now.  I  understand  he  has  some  employment  under  the  Government,  some  agency  or 
something  ot  that  sort ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  an  office-holder  under  the  Federal  or 
State  government,  of  known  Union  sentiments,  who  is  bold  to  proclaim  them,  and  who 
advocates  the  tenets  of  the  republican  party,  who  has  escaped  defamation  and  persecu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  rebel  element  T 

Answn:  I  know  of  no  considerable  man  of  that  party  that  has.  No  donbt  there  are 
such  persons  who  have  not ;  but  it  has  been  so  general  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  1  know  any  one  of  any  considerable  reputation  that  has  escaped. 

Question.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  now  to  the  purposes  of  this  organization  that 
you  have  described,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  form  any  opinion,  either  from  yonr 
own  personal  knowledge  or  from  information  derived  from  others,  whether  one  of 
these  purposes  is  to  drive  from  the  country  objectionable  persons. 

Answer.  Whether  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization  or  not,  I  knoyr  it  has  had 
the  efl'ect  to  do  so,  either  to  drive  from  the  country  or  to  drive  from  their  neighbor- 
hoods a  gi*eat  many  men.  It  seems  mostly  to  have  been  directed  against  the  colored 
population.  They  have  suftered  much  more  than  the  whites  who  are  of  republican 
sentiments. 

Question.  I  will  ask  your  opinion,  whether  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  order  is  to 
influence  negroes  in  voting — induce  them  to  or  deter  them  from  voting  f 

Answer.  1  believe  it  is,  sir.    I  am  told  that  it  has  had  that  effect. 

Question.  I  will  ask  your  opinion  whether  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  order  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  conservative  or  democratic  party  ;  whether  it  is  also  one  of 
the  purposes  to  obtain  for  the  democratic  party  the  political  control  of  the  State  and 
the  po8i>essiou  of  the  offices  ? 

Ansirer.  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  main  object  is  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Question.  What  efl^ect  has  this  terrorism  exerted  over  the  negroes  had  in  causing 
them  either  to  abstain  from  going  to  the  polls  at  all,  or  to  induce  them  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  that  would  not  voluntarily  have  done  so  f 

Anstver.  1  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  it  has  kept  hundreds  and  thousands  from  the 
polls,  and  that  it  has  induced,  under  fear  and  terror,  many  of  them  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Question.  What  is  your  information  and  belief  as  to  the  employers  seeking  to  control 
the  political  action  of  the  colored  people  by  threats  of  turning  them  off  of  the  land  or 
other  coercive  means  T 

Answn-.  1  have  no  doubt  that  means  have  bfeen  very  extensively  employed  for  the 

Surpose  of  preveutihg  them  from  going  to  the  polls  and  controlling  their  votes,  if  they 
id  so. 

Question.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  negro  and  his  sentiments  toward  the  party 
which  freed  him,  what  proportion,  if  any,  of  the  colored  voters  would,  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  if  no  coercive  methods  were  employed  to  induce 
him  to  vote  that  way  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  believe  one  in  a  hundred,  if  one  in  five  hundred,  would  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  if  he  were  left  entirely  free  to  exercise  his  choice,  without  fear 
of  molestation  or  injur3\ 

Question.  Well,  judge,  having  described  the  disorders  which  prevail  in  some  parts  of 
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the  State,  and  the  inability  of  tbe  courts  to  prevent  or  punish  them  through  grand  and 
petit  juries,  the  committee  desire  your  opinion  as  to  how  tlio  evil  is  to  he  reached  and 
•  cured ;  whether  further  legislation  is  required,  and  if  so,  of  what  character  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  is  very  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  for  a  man  to  come  to 
any  very  accurate  conclusion  upon  that  subject.  My  opinion  is  that  it  can  never  be 
cured  substantially  by  means  of  the  civil  law.  It  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  but  mili- 
tary law  will  ever  do  it.  My  reason  for  this  belief  is,  tbat  I  do  not  think  yon  can  ever, 
as  a  general  thing,  get  grand  juries,  organized  as  they  are  in  this  country,  where  there 
will  not  be  in  that  body  a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  indictments  from  being  found. 

Qiteatioii.  Have  you  any  doubt  at  all  that  if  the  community  in  which  these  outrages 
are  committed  made  an  earnest  and  united  effort  to  discover  the  perpetrators  and  bring 
them  to  justice,  they  would  be  successful? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  if  you  eonliue  that  to  the  republican  people  in  the  country,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  it ;  and  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  there  is  any  hope  that  the 
democratic  portion  of  the  community  will  ever  sympathize  and  act  with  the  republican 
party  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  that  encl. 

Qucftdon.  You  do  not  catch  the  exact  point  of  my  inquiryy  which  is  this :  Whether, 
if  the  democrats  were  to  combine  aud  earnestly  endeavor  to  put  down  those  outrages, 
they  could  be  stopped  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  they  could,  because  I  believe  that  those  generally  who  do  the  actual 
mischief  are  the  inferiors,  who  are  operated  upon  by  higher  spirits  that  are  not  so  open 
aud  manifest  to  the  world.  I  believe  myself  that  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  and  in  Hale 
and  Greene  Counties — I  speak  now  from  information,  and  not  from  personal  knowl- 
edge— that  a  very  large  proportion,  a  very  lar<;e  majority,  of  what  are  called  the  dem- 
ocratic people  in  those  counties,  either  actual!^'  belong  to  or  sympathize  with  what  is 
called  the  Ku-Klux  Klan ;  aud  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
to  do  it. 

Qutstion.  Would  there,  in  your  opinion,  judge,  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  making 
fresli,  vigorous  pui*suit  after  these  bodies  of  disguised  men,  and  overtaking  one  or  more 
of  them,  and  arresting  them,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  if  the  good  men  of  the  com- 
munity were  earnestly  to  attempt  it  ? 

Answtr.  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  be  arrested,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  organiza- 
tion could  be  broken  up ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  too  many  of  those  who  are  called 
the  good  men  of  the  country  are,  in  my  opinion,  members  of  that  organization.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  such  an  organization,  although  I  do  not  know  it  by  any  i)ersonal  experi- 
ence or  knowledge;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  such  an 
organization  exists,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion — I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
much  the  largest  proportion — of  the  democratic  people  of  the  country  either  actually 
belong  to  or  sympathize  with  that  organization. 

Question.  What  is  your  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  these  outrages  upon  the  colored 
people ;  do  you  think  that  the  principal  object  is  to  control  their  i)olitical  action,  or  is 
it  to  crush  out  every  sort  of  independence  V 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  i)eihaps  it  is  both,  but  mainly  the  first.  Now  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  say  that  there  are  a  gi'eat  many  good  men  among  democratic  people,  who  I  do 
not  believe  sympathize  with  the  Ku-Klux  organization — a  great  many.  But  my  fears 
are  that  a  majority  of  those  who  are  called  democrats  do  sympathize  with  it,  and  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  them  are  members  of  that  body,  and  are  the  managers  and 
controllers  of  the  mischief  that  is  done  through  its  instrumentality. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  at  this  time  any  man  would  be  safe  who  set  himself 
earnestly  at  work  for  the  iiurpcse  of  correcting  these  abuses,  discovering  the  perpe- 
trators, and  causing  them  to  bo  indicted  and  punished?  Would  he  bo  safe  in  that 
etfort? 

Answei\  I  do  not  believe  he  would;  and  if  he  suffered  no  personal  indignities  or 
barm,  I  do  not  believe  that  one,  or  that  a  good  many,  could  accomplish  it,  unless  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  that  political  sentiment  should  earnestly  engage  in  it. 

Question.  There  is  another  point  upon  whieli  the  committee  desire  your  opinion,  and 
that  is  this:  what  number  of  men,  say  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  are  disqualified  from 
holding  office  under  the  fourteenth  amendment?  There  has  been  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  State  of  Alabama  who  are  disqualified. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  supposed  many  more  are  disqualified 
than  really  are.  I  do  not  believe  the  number  of  those  who  are  actually  disqualified  is 
as  large  as  it  is  generally  snpi)oscd. 

Question.  Take  Tuscaloosa  County,  for  example ;  what  number  do  you  suppose  in  that 
county  are  disqualified  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  mere  impression  or  judgment  of  mine,  and  not  that  I  have 
any  particular  <lata  from  which  I  can  speak;  1  do  not  believe  there  are  a  very  great 
many  that  are  disqualified.     My  opinion  is  that  there  are  comparatively  very  few. 

Question.  Certain  lawyers  of  Madison  County  express  the  opinion  that  five  Jiundred 
men  were  discpialified  in  Ma<lisoii  County. 

Answer.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  Tuscaloosa  there  isanytbvn^\o\i^<iW3K^^\^^\5i'<N\'aX». 
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I  cannot  believe  that  there  is,  in  all  of  that  county,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  are 
fifty.  ^ 

Question.  What  effect,  if  any,  in  your  judgment,  would  the  removal  by  Congress  of  . 
these  political  disabilities  have  in  arresting  and  in  putting  a  stop  to  these  outrages 
upon  person,  life,  and  property  which  you  have  been  describing  T 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  have  very  little,  if  any. 

Question,  So  far  as  your  information  extends,  has  not  Congress  been  very  ready  to 
remove  these  disabilities  wherever  applications  have  been  made  in  good  faith,  and  the 
weraons  making  these  applications  have  professed  repentance  for  their  crime  of  going 
into  the  rebellion  ? 

Ansica;  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  apprised  of  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
refused,  where  a  proper  application  has  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

Question.  Do  not  these  men  who  are  disqualified  at  present  claim  that  Congress 
should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  remove  these  disabilities  without  their  petitioning  Con- 
gress f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  they  seem  to  manifest  that  as  their  belief,  that  it  should  be  done. 

Question,  How  are  the  offices  in  Tuscaloosa  County  at  this  time  filled  generally,  by 
reiiublicans  or  democrats,  commencing  with  justices  of  the  peace  and  rising  in  the 
scale  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  anj^  degree  of  accuracy  upon  that 
subject.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  justices  of  the  peace  of  that  class. 
Among  higher  oflicers  there  are  not  so  many  of  them,  and  consequently  there  are  fewer 
of  them.  Our  present  sheriff  and  la.st  sheriff  are  dermocrats  ;  our  probate  judge  is  a 
republican — passes  for  a  republican;  our  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenue,  forming 
what  is  called  the  commissioners*  court,  arc — I  do  not  know  that  I  know  who  they  are 
in  tbe  county,  and  I  am  not  able  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

Question.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  has  been  argued,  that  if  the  democrats  were  allowed 
to  hold  the  i^ssession  of  the  offices  in  the  State  they  would  inspire  such  confidence  in 
the  community,  and  there  would  bo  such  cordial  co-oi)eration  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  aiding  them  in  executing  their  offices,  that  these  outrages  would  be  stopped, 
that  these  disordere  would  cease,  in  case  the  offices  were  filled  by  the  old  resident  citi- 
zens of  the  country  ;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  f 

Answer,  It  is  rather  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer ;  I  can  only  answer  it  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  opinion  upon  that  subject.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  if 
they  were  permitted  to  eujoy  all  the  offices  in  the  country  and  have  their  own  way 
politically,  perhaps  there  would  be  fewer  of  these  outrages ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  make  them  any  more  friendly  to  those  who  are  republicans,  either  white  or 
black.  There  might  be  fewer  outrages,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  restore 
the  friendship  or  confidence  of  that  class  of  people  in  the  other.  If  the  democratic 
party  had  the  entire  government  and  all  the  offices,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  there 
would  not  be  so  much  violence  in  the  community,  perhaps,  as  there  is,  though  I  am 
not  able  to  say ;  it  is  mere  conjecture  upon  my  part ;  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  it, 
really.  If  they  were  secure  in  their  places,  and  secure  of  maintaining  themselves  per- 
manently, it  is  very  likely  that  they  might  be  more  or  less  satisfied  with  that ;  but  I 
think  any  serious  opposition  to  that  would  have  precisely  the  same  influence  that  h 
now  being  experienced  in  the  country. 

Question,  How  are  northern  men  of  republican  faith  welcomed  in  your  community 
when  they  come  down  to  settle,  if  any  such  instances  have  occurred  f 

Answer,  There  are  comparatively  very  few  in  the  immediate  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. My  opinion  is  that  that  species  of  immigration  is  not  encouraged,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  treated  with  anything  like  the  same  respect  and  courtesy  that  others 
are  Avho  have  lived  here  always  and  are  of  different  sentiments. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  discrimination  being  made  in  the  community  in  mat- 
tei-s  of  business,  in  matters  of  professional  employment,  between  men  of  different  politi- 
cal faith  ? 

Answei',  I  do  not  believe  that  any  professional  man — I  do  not  speak  of  the  clergy 
now,  for  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  them ;  but  the  other  two  professions,  that  of 
medicine  and  that  of  the  law — I  do  not  believe,  unless  with  rare  exceptions,  that  a 
republican  of  that  profession  could  make  a  living  here;  nor  do  I  believe  a  mechanic 
could  successfully  make  a  living. 

Question,  How  would  it  be  wUh  the  men  who  engage  in  the  business  of  selling  goods 
and  merchandise  f 

Anstcer,  I  think  there  would  be  a  very  great  discrimination  made  against  them.  I 
know  the  most  of  our  merchants  from  abroad  with  us  are  foreigners — what  are  called 
Jews  sometimes.  I  think  they  are  suffered  more  than  native-born  Ameri^n  citizens 
from  the  faithful  States  would  be.  I  think  there  is  great  discrimination  made.  I  do 
not  think  a  northern  man  that  was  a  republican  could  successfully  contend  against 
that  inflnence  in  the  community  in  which  I  live  at  all. 

Question,  Do  the  foreigners,  when  they  come  among  you,  find  it  to  their  interest,  as 
a  general  thing,  to  affiliate  with  the  democratic  party  f 
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Ansicer,  Well,  sir,  I  have  mingled  so  little,  since  I  have  been  on  the  bench,  with  po- 
litical matters  and  political  men  that  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  they  vote.  My  impres- 
sions are,  however,  that  many  of  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  especially  the  Irish. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Judge,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  great  bitterness  exhibited  and 
discrimination  made  against  those  persons,  socially,  who  act  with  the  republican  party 
in  this  State  ? 

Ansice.r.  I  believe  there  is,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  think  you  have  suffered  yourself  from  that  discrimination  ? 

Answer,  I  am  satislied  that  I  have.  I  know,  General  Blair,  that  in  my  social  inter- 
course— and,  for  myself,  I  have  tried  to  live  a  quiet,  peaceable,  harmless  life — lam  sat- 
isfied— indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  I  know — that  I  am  not  rated  as 
I  was  before  the  war.  It  very  often  happens  now  that  men  pass  mo  Avithout  even 
speaking  to  me — men  that  I  have  known  for  years  and  yeai*s.  I  know  of  no  other  cause 
to  attribute  it  to,  except  my  position  and  my  political  sentiments. 

Question.  Are  you  conscious,  judge,  of  any  resentment  on  account  of  this  social  dis- 
crimination against  you  ? 

Answa-.  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  state  what  I  have  experienced.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
treated  with  the  same  kindness,  the  same  familiarity,  and  the  same  respect,  appa- 
rently, whatever  they  may  have  inside,  that  I  used  to  enjoy  in  the  community  in  which 
I  lived.  I  have  always  strived  to  live  a  quiet,  peaceable,  harmless  life  myself,  and 
never  intended  to  give  any  offense  or  occasion  any  oHeuse  to  anybody,  either  politi- 
cally or  otherwise.  Now,  I  have  always  been,  when  I  came  to  this  State  and  since  I 
have  been  here,  what  was  called  an  old-fashioned  federalist.  I  was  raised  by  my  fed- 
eral father,  and  I  have  always  acted  in  the  minority,  so  far  as  I  have  acted  at  all,  since 
I  have  lived  in  Alabama,  with  the  excei3tion  of  since  the  rebellion  commenced.  I  voted 
generally  with  the  whig  party  during  the  time  of  the  whig  and  democratic  parties.  I 
nave  sometimes  voted  for  democrats.  I  always  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to 
vote  for  a  man  of  my  political  sentiments  if  I  thought  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  I  have 
fretiuently  voted  for  democrats  in  preference  to  sucli  men,  and  I  would  do  it  again. 

Question.  That  is  not  exactly  responsive  to  the  question  which  I  asked,  if  you  will 
pardon  me. 

Answer.  Will  you  please  repeat  it,  general  ? 

Question.  I  asked  you  if  you  were  conscious  of  any  resentment  toward  the  people 
among  whom  you  live  by  reason  of  this  social  discrimination  against  you. 

An^iiver.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  am ;  I  think  I  am  the  subject  of  it  myself,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied others  are  who  sympathize  with  me  in  political  sentiment — in  Union  sentiment. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  mq^chant,  Mr.  Woodruff,  who  lives  in  Tuscaloosa  and  who  has 
been  a  merchant  there  for  forty-odd  years — I  am  satisfied  that  his  trade,  which  was  a 
prosperous  one  up  to  the  time  of  the  war 

Question.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  obscure  in  the  manner  in  which  I  put  my 
question.    You  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  point  of  it. 

Answer.  I  will  try  to. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  conscious  of  any  resentment  in  your  heart  against 
those  who  you  think  have  treated  you  badly  since  the  war? 

Answer.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  General  Blair,  I  would  not  injure  the  hair  of  the 
head  of  a  man  who  has  treated  me  in  that  way.  I  wish  them  all  well,  and  I  have  tried 
to  treat  them  well.  As  far  as  I  know  myself,  I  do  not  harbor  any  resentments  of  that 
sort. 

Question.  The  question  was  suggested  to  me  by  what  I — I  may  be  mistaken — but 
what  I  considered  the  very  harsh  tone  of  your  criticism  upon  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  rebellion,  and  as  to  their  present  feelings  toward  the  Government,  and  as  to 
many  of  them  of  most  respectable  standing  being  in  this  Ku-Klux  organization. 

Answer.  I  believe,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  general,  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  that  class  of  people  have  either  sympathized  with,  or  been  actual  members  of, 
that  organization. 

Question.  And  that  they  are  all  now  relentlessly  hostile  to  the  Government  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  that  there  are  some  highly  respectable,  and  per- 
haps many  democrats  who  do  not  lend  their  countenance  to  anything  of  that  sort : 
but  I  think  a  very  large  miyority  of  them  do  sympathise  with  that  organization,  and 
I  think  a  very  large  majority  do  not  only  despise,  but  wish  evil  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Question.  May  it  not  be,  judge,  that  you  have  mistaken  the  sentiment  among  these 
people,  of  grief  for  the  condition  of  their  country,  which  has  been  overridden  by 
strangers,  and  plundered  by  them  under  this  reconstruction  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  government  here,  hostility  to  its  administration  for  hostility  to  the 
Federal  Government,  or  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  1 

Anstcer.  1  am  not  sure  that  I  get  exactly  the  drift  of  your  question  now,  genei'al. 

Question.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  it  plain  to  you,  sir.    I  ask  you  if  you.  ma^  wQ<.\ii^ 
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luistaken  in  takiDg  the  evidence  of  hostility  toward  those  who  have  been  thmst  upon 
theiii  in  office  hero,  strangers,  and  men  who  do  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  to  their  administration  of  the  State  government,  by  which  the  people  have  been 
plnndered  in  the  State  and  coanty  governments — whether  that  hostility  may  not 
linve  been  mistaken  for  hostility  toward  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  institutions 
of  our  country  f 

Answer.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  has  not. 

Question.  You  are  well  aware,  doubtless,  of  a  very  deep-seated  hostility  to  those  who 
have  been  thrust  into  office  here  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  f 

AiiswiT.  1  am  not  apprised  that  there  have  been  any  such  officers  here  that  have  beeu 
thrust  here  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Question.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  express  yourself  in  that  way. 

Ansicer.  1  do  kuow — I  think  I  know — that  there  have  been,  perhaps,  qaite  a  uamber 
of  what  you  would  call  bad  men  who  have  come  among  us,  not  strangers,  as  you  would 
call,  to  the  Government,  but  from  other  parts  of  the  Uuiou,  from  that  portion  of  it  that 
was  attached  to  the  Union  side.  They  have  come  here.  They  are  called  carpet- 
baggers. 1  know  that  there  is  a  great  prejudice  in  the  community,  especially  the 
democrats,  against  that  class ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  general,  myself,  that  I  did  not 
approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  a  great  many  of  that  class,  although  they  form  ex- 
ceptions to  the  great  body  of  the  class  of  people  who  have  come  here.  There  are  some 
of  them  I  have  never  had  any  respect  for  myself,  that  I  did  not  think  caiuo  hero  for 
good  motives  or  good  pui*poses.  But  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  that  I  believe  did 
come  hero  with  sincere,  honest,  good  purposes,  te  make  this  country  their  home,  and 
desire  to  i)articipate  in  the  government  upon  honest,  fair,  and  just  priucii>le9,  without 
any  intention  of  oppressing  or  iujury  to  any  part  of  the  old  settlers  or  old  citizens  that 
were  living  here.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  I  suppose,  that  in  a  time  like  that  which 
wc  have  passed  through,  there  would  not  have  been,  more  or  less,  bad  men  coming 
among  us.  There  have  been,  I  have  no  dftubt,  many  of  that  sort  here,  and  many  of 
tliem  are  here  yet.  I  confess  myself  that  I  have  not  been  gratified,  I  have  not  been 
satisfied,  by  the  course  pursued  by  a  great  many  of  that  class  of  people. 

Question.  You  said  that  this  State  government  was  not  forced  ui>ou  these  people  at 
the  point  of  tbe  bayonet. 

Aus\va\  No ;  you  did  not  ask  me  that  question. 

Question.  Yon  stated,  in  reply,  that  you  were  not  aware  of  any  government  forced 
upon  the  people  here. 

Ansive)'.  No ;  1  did  not  say  government. 

Mr.  Rick.  Any  officers. 

The  Witness.  Any  officers. 

Mr.  Blair.  Then  1  will  ask  you  the  question  whether  the  election  of  all  the  St^te 
officers,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest,  was  not  dependent  upon  the  ado^ition  of 
the  present  constitution! 

Ausive):  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  have  been  any  of  these  officers  here  if  that 
constitution  had  not  been  adopted  ;  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  that  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  it 
was  submitted  that  constitution  was  rejected  t 

Aitswcr.  I  know  that  there  was  not  the  number  of  votes  required  for  its  adoption, 
according  to  th6  letter  of  the  act  of  Congress.  I  know  there  was  not — at  least  as  I 
kuow  everything  else  of  that  sort — that  there  was  not  the  majority  that  the  act 
required. 

(Question.  Then  do  you  not  know  that  it  was  placed  upon  the  people  of  the  State  by 
a  subsequent  act  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  State  were  compelled  to  accept  it 
by  force  f 

Ansivei'.  I  do  not  know  of  any  force  being  used,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  of 
that  kind.  I  know  it  was  adopted  by  Congress  under  what  1  understand  to  have  been 
and  to  be  a  provision  of  that  act. 

Question.  Did  not  you  and  everybody  in  the  State  know  that  when  it  was  thus 
adopted  by  Congress  it  would  have  been  put  in  force  in  the  State  by  military  power, 
if  necessary  I 

AnKU'cr.  1  do  not  know  that.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  it  would  have  been,  though 
1  do  not  know  anythiug  about  it. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  that  Congress  was  prepared  and  ready  to  enforce  its 
acts,  then  ? 

Ansuet'.  I  suppose  they  were.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Congress  would  enforce 
its  actii. 

Question.  Then  does  not  that  meet  the  question  which  I  asked  you,  and  to  which 
you  were  disposed  to  say  you  did  not  know —  that  this  was  i>ut  in  force  by  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  Government? 

Answer.  It  was  i)ut  in  force  by  the  power  of  Congress;  I  admit  that;  buti  do  not 
admit  that  it  was  put  in  force  by  the  bayonet. 
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Qucstian,  Nor  the  knowledge  tbat  the  bayonet  wonld  follow,  if  necessary,  to  put  it 
in  force  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  followed.  I  think  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  carried  their  policy,  when  once  adopted,  into  effect. 

Question,  It  was  uuder  that  constitution,  and  only  by  means  of  that  coustitution,  of 
the  enforcement  of  that  constitution  by  an  act  of  Congress,  that  all  the  State  officers 
took  their  places,  was  it  not? 

Anstcer,  I  suppose  it  was.  They  did  not  qualify,  I  understood,  until  after  that  act  of 
Congress  was  passed.  I  was  not  qualified  myself  until  tbat  act  of  Congress  was 
passed.  1  think,  perhaps, it  was  passed  in  June,  and  I  qualified  in  July.  I  do  not 
remember  accurate  as  to  dates ;  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  particular  date. 

Question,  That  is  not  necessary. 

Answer,  I  know  I  was  qualifie<l  about  the  middle  of  July.  How  long  it  was  after 
the  adoption  of  the  act  of  Cougress  I  cannot  say. 

Question,  Do  you  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  white  citizens  of 
this  State,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  democrats,  felt  themselves  outraged  that  Congress 
should  have  failed  to  keep  its  faith  as  expressed  in  the  law  by  which  that  constitution 
was  submitted  to  tlie  iieople  of  this  State  f 

Answer.  1  am  not  aware,  General  Blair,  that  Congress  failed  to  keep  its  faith.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  that,  sir;  and  more, I  do  not  believe  it  did  fail.  If  it  did,  I 
have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

QueMion.  Did  not  Congress  pass  an  act  by  which  they  said  that  the  constitution 
should  be  submitted,  and  if  it  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  State  it  should  be  regarded  as  rejected  f 

Ansteer.  If  you  will  produce  that  act  you  will  find  that  there  was  a  power  left  in 
Congress  to  adopt  that  constitution  whether  there  was  a  majority  or  not.  If  you  will 
have  that  act  brought  here  you  will  see  that  that  is  the  case. 

Question.  Why  did  they,  then,  go  through  the  empty  form  of  submitting  an  act  or 
constitution  which  they  reserved  the  power  to  enforce,  whether  it  was  accepted  or 
rejected  f 

Answe}'.  I  suppose  that  when  that  act  was  passed — and  I  have  always  thought  myself 
it  was  a  very  impolitic  feature  in  the  act — I  suppose  that  Congress  believed  that  the 
democratic  party  would  act  in  good  faith  in  relation  to  that  Taw,  and  come  forward 
and  vote  themselves,  and  permit  others  to  vote  without  undue  influence  ;  but  they  did 
not  do  that.  General  Blair.  The  democrats  in  Alabama,  and  I  suppose  in  other  States, 
— thougli  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  that — determined  that  they  would  not  vote  at 
all,  and  did  not  vote  as  a  body;  they  refrained  from  voting,  and  used  every  influence 
"Within  their  power  to  prevent  others  from  voting.  I  know  they  used,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve, a  very  prejudicial  inflnence  upon  the  colored  voters  of  the  State,  and  prevented 
many  of  them — I  have  no  doubt  thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  that  would  have 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution — from  voting  for  it.  I  believe  that  if  there 
could  have  been  a  fair  vote  of  the  registered  voters  of  this  State  at  the  time  it  was 
submitted  to  the  people,  without  any  influence  operating  upon  them,  that  constitution 
would  have  been  adopted,  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  registered  voters  in  the 
State. 

Question.  That  is,  a  majority  of  the  people  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  this,  general,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  or  judgment  on  my 
part,  because  I  cannot  know  many  things. 

Question.  You  think  it  was  bad  faith  in  the  democrats  not  to  vote  T 

Ansicer,  1  do. 

Question.  When  Congress  said  to  them  that  the  constitution,  if  it  received  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  vote,  should  be  adopted,  and  if  not  a  majority,  should  be  rejected  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  was  what  Congress  said. 

Question.  Well,  what  did  Congress  say  f 

Answer.  My  understanding — 1  have  not  the  act  before  me — is,  that  Cougress  reserved 
to  itself  the  power  to  judge  of  this  matter,  whether  there  were  any  undue  influences 
used,  by  which  undue  influences  the  constitution  should  be  rejected.  If  they  were 
satisfied  that  such  a  thing  had  happened,  they  reserved  the  right  of  declaring  in  ita 
favor  themselves.  That  is  my  recollection  about  the  act.  If  you  have  it  here,  I  think 
you  will  find  it — not  that  I  remember  the  words 

Question.  You  think  Congress  meant  to  play  the  game  of  **  heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose  ?" 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing.  I  believe  Congress  intended  to  act 
fairly  in  relation  to  this  matter ;  and  I  think  it  was  the  great  spirit,  and  mistaken 
spirit  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  Congress,  that  ever  induced  them  to  put  that  fairly  in 
the  bill. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 
Question.  Did  not  Congress  alter  that  feature  of  the  bill  ?    Just  aa  €j(y^\>L  ^fi»  n^^  ^<ii5^- 
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tion  was  held  and  Congress  found  ont  that  the  democrats  were  not  acting  in  goo<l  faith, 
they  cbaugetl  the  law  and  required  tbem  to  vote. 

Jiiswer,  I  do  not  remember  about  that  now,  Mr.  Buckley.    I  know,  Greneral  Blair, 
that  every  effort  was  made  on  tbe  part  of  the  democratic  party,  is  a  party — probably 
there  were  exceptions — by  abstaining  from  voting  themselves,  and  preventing  those 
that  they  could  exercise  intinence  over,  and  mainly  those  who  were  colored  vot^ers  from 
voting  for  the  constitution.    I  do  not  know,  personally,  but  1  have  been  tuld  and 
underHtood  by  general  information,  that  many  means  were  used  to  prevent  the  colored 
people  from  voting.    In  the  neighborhood  that  is  called  the  "  Foster  settlement,"  in 
Tuscaloosa  County,  where  there  is  perhaps  a  larger  body  of  colored  people  than  any 
other  i)art  of  the  county,  on  the  river,  as  it  lies  on  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  river  from 
Tuscaloosa,  they  had  to  cross  to  come  to  Tuscaloosa  to  vote,  crossing  a  ferry  called 
"Foster's  ferry;"  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  it,  that  hundreds  of  the  black  people  who  wanted  to  come  to  Tuscaloosa  to  vote 
were  refused  to  be  put  across  the  river  by  the  man  who  kept  the  ferry,  who  was  a 
democrat,  and  consequently  they  had  not  the  opportunity  to  vote.     I  know  another 
thing  that  you,  perhaps,  may  not  know,  for  it  may  not  have  extended  over  the  whole 
country,  that  that  election  came  on  in  one  of  the  most  inclement  times,  jierhaps,  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country,  which  prevented  thousands  from  going  to  the  polls. 
Another  reason  was,  the  colored  people  were  exceedingly  poor  aucl  destitute  of  the 
means  of  conveyance,  except  on  foot.    Thousands  of  tuem  were  therefore  unable  to 
get  to  the  polls. 

By  ]tfr.  Blair  : 

Qmtstion.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  such  excuses  have  been  made  for 
the  want  of  faith,  or  failure  to  keep  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  and  I  have 
been  advised  since  I  have  been  in  the  State,  and  before,  and  I  presume  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  also,  that  hundreds  of  negroes  voted  again  and  again  at  the  Various 
polls ;  that  the  registrars  of  voters  were  themselves  candidates  for  office  throughout 
the  State,  and  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  who  were  not  qualitiecl  to  vote  by 
age  and  for  other  reasons  were  put  upon  that  list.  That  has  been  testilicd  to  here  by 
republicans  in  this  town. 

Aiifncci'.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  help  it  if  it  has  been  testified  to ;  I  must  say,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  believe  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  that  is  untrue. 

Question.  You  believe  it  to  be  untrue  that  the  registers  of  elections  w^ere  themselves 
candidates  for  office  ? 

Answer.  O,  no. 

Question.  Throughout  the  State  f 

Anmcer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  were  or  were  not.  1  have  no  information  on  that  subject.  I  think  it  is  very 
likely ;  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons  why  1  think  it  very  likely  :  perhaps  many  of 
the  colored  people  that  would  have  voted  might  not  have  been  over  twenty-one.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  tell  when  a  negro  is  twenty-one  or  that  he  is  not.  They  very  often  do 
not  know  themselves.  They  are  an  ignorant  people,  and  their  age  is  a  thing  they 
perhaps  know  less  about  than  anything  else.  I  think  it  is  very  likelj^  that  many  did 
vote  who  were  under  ago.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance,  sir ;  but  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  such  was  the  case. 

Question.  If  the  i^ersons  who  wanted  togiA'C  their  votes  were  at  the  same  time  regis- 
ters of  the  election  and  judges  of  the  election,  there  would  not  have  been  any  very 
great  scrutiny  f 

Answei',  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  general.  As  to  my  own  county,  I  do 
not  know  a  single  instance  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

Question.  Mr.  Hale,  who  lives  in  this  place 

Answer.  I  know  Mr.  Hale. 

Question.  And  who  is  a  republican 

Answer.  I  know  that. 

Question.  Stated  that  the  election  which  took  place  in  this  county  upon  that  occasion 
was  the  most  disgraceful  scene  of  fraud  that  ho  ever  witnessed  in  his  life. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that ;  but  as  for  my  own  county,  so  far  as  I 
know,  or  believe,  generally,  there  was  nothing  of  that  sort  took  place  more  than  onh- 
narily  takes  place  at  an  animated  election. 

Question.  It  is  in  testimony  here,  and  I  believe  in  regard  to  everyplace  in  which  this 
committee  has  taken  testimony  in  this  State  and  iu  the  counties  about  which  testimony 
has  been  taken,  that  the  registers  of  election  and  judges  of  election  were  themselvc^ 
candidates  at  the  same  election. 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  or  were  not. 

Question.  Will  you  undertake  to  deny  that,  in  the  faee  of  the  evidence  which  we 
have  taken  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  deny  anything  about  it,  because  I  do  not  know.  I  will  tell  you, 
general^  I  have  never  participated  in  any  one  election  iu  any  way  since  I  have  been  on 
tbo  beuchf  except  simply  to  go  (\u\etly  to  the  \K)lla  and  cast  my  vote. 

Question,  I  did  not  understand  that  ^ou  "weie^  o\i  Wi^  "Victv^  «>\,  \Xi'a.\.  Wvaa, 
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Answer,  I  was  not  ou  the  bench  at  the  time  the  constitntion  was  voted  for,  but  I 
took  no  part  to  control  that  election.  I  went  quietly  to  the  polls  myself,  and  voted, 
and  did  no  more. 

Question,  Then  you  are  not  very  competent  to  testify  as  to  these  facts  about  which 
you  have  been  speaking  f 

Ansicer.  If  they  had  prevailed  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Tuscaloosa  I  think  I 
would  have  heard  of  it.  I  liave  no  knowledge  that  sucli  a  thing  took  place  there.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  remember  now  who  were  the  registers  of  voters  there  j  I  do  not  remem- 
ber eveu  that. 

Question,  I  was  not  speaking  as  to  Tuscaloosa. 

Answer,  Now,  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  outside  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Question,  Then  why  do  you  profess  to  give  your  opinion  here  that  a  very  largo  ma- 
jority of  the  people  would  have  voted  for  the  constitution? 

Answa',  I  said  "  of  the  colored  people." 

Question,  But  they  do  not  compose  the  entire  body  of  the  people  of  the  State  f 

Answer.  No;  but  I  believe  a  very  great  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  white  people — 
the  more  ignorant,  who  were  most  easily  controlled  and  operated  ui)on — would,  many 
of  them,  have  voted  for  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  used ;  not  that  I  know  it 
personally  outside  of  my  own  county,  or  perhaps  inside  of  it;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
such  was  the  case,  from  information  that  was  common  at  that  time. 

Question.  You  speak  of  influences. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  want  to  know  if  influences  of  certain  kinds  are  not  very  proper  to  be  used  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Aud  especially  upon  those  who  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand  them- 
selves ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  if  there  is  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  give  honest 
information  to  ignorant  voters,  it  is  praiseworthy  ;  but  where  there  is  an  eftbrt  not  of  that 
character  it  is  greatly  prejudicial,  and  I  tMnk  there  was  a  great  deal  of  that  used  by 
the  democrats  lu  that  election. 

Question.  And  none  at  all  used  by  the  republican  party  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  say  that.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  there  was  not,  among  the 
republicans,  or  any  party,  more  or  less  who  did  that.  But  I  do  not  think,  as  a  oody, 
there  was  anything  to  be  compared  ou  the  part  of  the  republicans  to  what  was  actu- 
ally done  by  the  democrats. 

Question.  You  think  the  military  officers  who  were  running  here  as  candidates  for 
Congress  at  the  time  did  not  make  every  exertion  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  of  any  military'  officers  of  that  sort  (who  were  military  offi- 
cers then)  that  were  running.     I  know  of  some  who  had  been  military  officers. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  that  a  military  officer  was  elected  from  this  district  for 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  admission  of  the  State  ? 

Answer.  This  is  in  Tuscaloosa  district,  is  it  not  ? 

Question.  This  is  in  Hay's  district.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  Tuscaloosa  dis- 
trict or  not. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  The  first  Congressman  elected  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion was  the  present  member,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Buckley.  No  ;  it  was  Major  Pierce;  but  he  had  been  mustered  out  more  than 
two  years  before  that  election. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  know.  He  lived  in  that  district.  He  was  stationed  while  in 
the  Government  eniploy  down  at  Demopolis. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  He  was  here  on  duty  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  the  time  of  his  election. 
Was  he  the  officer  who  superintended  the  appointment,  and  did  appoint,  the  registers 
of  election,  and  who  removed  from  here,  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  to  Mississippi  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  know  he  was  called  Major  Pierce. 
That  is  al>out  all  I  know  about  him.  I  have  met  Ma,jor  Pierce,  and  I  formed  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  him  as  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  a  consci- 
entious Union  man.     He  had  that  appearance. 

Question.  I  was  not  questioning  you  just  at  the  time  as  to  his  character,  and  whether 
he  was  an  amiable  man,  or  clever  gentleman,  but  I  was  questioning  you  as  to  his  mil- 
itary status. 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Question.  And  his  supervision  of  the  election  in  this  district  f 

Ansiver.  1  onlj^  kuow  he  was  called  Major  Pierce. 

'Question.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Callis  who  was  in  the  Army,  and 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  who  was  elected  to  Congress  f 

Answer.  Ho  was  elected,  from  my  information,  from  North  Alabama.  What  he  was, 
I  do  not  know.     I  never  saw  him  that  I  kuow  of. 

Question.  I  exiiect  his  constituents  knew  as  little  about  1dm  as  you  do. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 
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Question.  It  is  shown  satisfactorily  by  the  record  that  he  was  an  ofiScer  when  elected 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  after  the  rejection  of  the  constitution  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  Congress,  he  removed  into  Mississippi  and  vent  on  duty  there. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  auythiug  about  that  subject.  I  never  heard  it  stated  before. 
I  can  say  yet,  General  Blair,  I  have  never  been  into,  although  I  have  lived  here  going 
on  48  years,  I  have  never  mingled  with  politics.  I  have  always  been  a  quiet  man  in 
that  respect.  I  never  was  a  candidate  for  any  political  oflSce  in  my  life — never.  I  can 
say,  perhaps,  what  very  few  can  say ;  I  never  went  to  a  political  gathering  called 
stump-speaking  in  this  State,  in  my  life — never.  I  do  not  say  I  never  beard  a  stump- 
speech.  They  are  sometimes  made  in  the  court-house — made  after  tbo  adjoamnient 
of  court  on  the  first  day.  I  have  sat  by  and  heard  such  things.  As  for  going  away 
from  home  to  a  political  gathering  of  that  sort,  I  never  did  it  in  my  life. 

Question.  It  is  very  praiseworthy. 

A7iswcr.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not ;  but  I  must  say  I  never  admired  the 
mode  and  manner  of  electioneering  in  this  southern  country.  It  was  not  like  what  it 
was  where  I  came  from  when  I  left  New  York;  but  I  am  told  it  has  mightily  deterio- 
rated since  then ;  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  stump-speaking  there  now.  That  is  very 
common  in  the  Southern  States.  But  when  I  left  that  State,  if  a  candidate  had  ven- 
tured to  appear  in  public  on  the  ground  on  election  day,  I  reckon  it  would  have 
greatly  impaired  his  chance  of  election.  I  never  witnessed  anything  of  the  sort 
Sever  witnessed  a  stump  speech  in  that  State  in  my  life.    I  left  in  1824. 

Question.  What  State  was  that  ? 

Answer.  New  York.  It  ha4  become,  since  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  politically  of  a 
character  that  I  do  not  admire  by  any  manner  of  means,  in  that  respect,  and  in^^many 
others. 

Question.  I  suppose  all  these  are  matters  of  taste  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal  so.  What  suits  one  man's  taste  is  repugnant  to  and 
does  not  suit  another. 

Qumtion.  You  had  no  hesitation,  though,  in  taking  office  after  the  constitution  was 
defeated  under  which  you  were  elected  i 

Answer.  I  do  not  admit  that  it  was  defeated,  General  Blair,  in  the  first  place.  I 
must  say  to  you,  though,  that  I  did  not  seek  the  office,  and  I  was  not  present  in  the 
convention  when  I  was  nominated.  I  declined  to  go  to  that  convention,  or  caucus,  or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it.  I  did  not  approve,  and  so  expressed  myself,  of  the 
electi<m  of  the  officers  at  the  same  time  that  the  election  for  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  took  place.  I  was  utterly  opposed  to  all  of  that  sort.  I  was  utterly 
opposed  to  electing  public  officers  at  that  time.  I  wanted  the  coustltution  submitted 
to  the  people  by  itself,  on  its  own  merits  solely.  I  did  not  desire  any  office,  and  did 
not  know  that  there  was  any.  I  had  no  information.  I  had  no  idea  I  was  to  be  nomi- 
nated until  I  was  nominated.  I  took  no  means  to  procure  my  election,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  I  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  electioneered  or  expressed  a  desire  on  the 
subject.  If  I  ever  did,  it  was  that  I  did  not  want  the  office,  and  I  do  not  w^ant  it 
to-day.    I  wish,  myself,  I  never  had  had  it. 

Question.  O,  well,  we  are  all  opposed  to  having  office. 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  how  that  is  as  to  everybody.  I  can  say  honestly,  myself/ that  it 
is  not  a  thing  I  desire. 

Question.  You  have  stated  that  your  feelings  were  of  the  kindest  possible  in  their 
character  toward  the  people  of  this  State ;  and  in  view  of  that  fact,  I  wish  you  to 
review  the  sentiment  which  you  have  uttered,  and  ask  your  well-considered  opinion 
upon  it  in  regard  to  the  declaration  that  the  people  of  this  State  have  not  softened  in 
their  hostility  toward  the  General  Government. 

Atiswer.  I  do  not  believe,  as  a  body,  as  to  those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  rebellion,  that  they  have.    I  say  that  from  my  heart. 

Question.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  policy  that  would  cause  them  to  be  less  hoe- 
tile  to  the  Government  ? 

Ansieer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  policy,  unless  Congress  would  just  give  up  to  them, 
and  let  them  have  control  of  the  Government,  and  do  as  they  please.  There  is  nothing 
else,  in  my  opinion,  that  would  do  it  with  that  class  of  people  of  whom  I  8i>eak. 

Question.  You  have  stated  that  they  expected  confiscation,  and  would  have  willingly 
surrendered  their  political  privileges  to  have  saved  their  property  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  ? 

Answer.  Their  property  and  their  persons.  I  say  it ;  and  I  think  I  say  it  upon  what 
is,  to  my  own  mind,  altogether  satisfactory.  While  the  war  was  goiiig  on.  General 
Blair,  I  was  substantially  an  outcast  among  my  own  people.  My  associations  were 
avoided,  and  I  was  treated  with  all  sorts  of  contumely.  I  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
my  heart,  returned  evil  for  evil  in  that  respect,  and  do  not  now.  I  would  not  injure 
the  hair  of  the  head  of  any  man  who  was  the  most  violent  democrat  or  secessionist 
that  there  is  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  wish  them  all  well,  but  I  wish  they  had  dif- 
ferent hearts  from  what  they  seem  to  have. 

Question.  All  these  democrats  seem  to  be  very  bad  men  t 
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Ansicei'.  No,  sir ;  I  never  bave  said  that.  I  bave  said  that  there  are  a  good  many 
good  democrats — a  good  many  good  conscientious  democrats,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Question.  You  think  they  were  all  of  them  very  ready  to  injure  you  f 

Anaicer.  No,  sir ;  I  havo  never  said  that.  I  have  said  that  there  was  a  class  that 
"would. 

Question.  You  state  that  you  were  entirely  avoided  by  the  people  here,  and  treated 
with  contumely  T 

Answer.  I  did  not  say  entirely.  I  had  some  personal  friends  who  have  known  me  for 
a  long  time,  and  they  did  not,  as  I  told  you,  want  to  see  an  old  manlike  myself  injured. 
I  believe  I  owe  the  escape  with  my  life  to  that  feeling  among  my  pereonal  friends,  who 
were  democrats.  I  honestly  believe  I  would  have  been  sacrificed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  influence  that  operated  in  my  favor. 

Question.  There  were  a  great  many  just  such  men  as  you  are,  and  none  of  them  were 
sacrificed  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  such  as  I  was. 

Question.  There  are  some  in  this  town  f 

Answer.  There  were.  They  were  comparatively  few,  and  they  were  very  quiet  like 
myself,  and  said  very  little. 

Question.  Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  State  it  was  an  almost  universal  Union 
party  f 

Ansicer.  We  had  very  little  information  of  the.  condition  of  North  Alabama.  I  was 
not  there  during  the  history  of  the  war.  After  I  went  to  the  supreme  court  in  Mont- 
gomery— I  got  there  a  few  days  after  the  act  of  secession  passed,  and  I  attended  that 
term  of  the  supreme  court,  and  went  home  and  never  left  the  corporate  limits  of 
Tuscaloosa  from  that  time  until  the  war  was  over.  I  staid  at  homo  quietly  and  peace- 
fully ;  went  from  my  house  to  my  office  and  back.  I  rarely  went  out  on  the  street.  I 
had  very  little  to  say  or  do  with  the  people.  I  knew  that  my  feelings  were  not  in 
harmony  with  theirs,  and  they  knew  it.  I  tried  to  live  as  quietly  as  possible ;  to  live 
as  I  could. 

Question.  Now,  I  ask  you  again  the  (jnestion,  whether  you  have  not  mistaken  the 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  atlmiuistration  of  the  General  Government,  and  the 
administration  of  the  State  government  for  hostility  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  itself  f 

Anstcer.  Every  man,  General  Blair,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
am  mistaken  when  I  say  that,  as  a  body,  I  believe,  the  democratic  party  to  this  day 

Question.  That  includes  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  white  people  in  this  State. 

Answer.  I  mean  of  those  who  are  leaders,  and  wcrt>  loaders,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
there  was  comparatively  a  very  large  majority  of  the  white  people  of  Alabama  who 
Avere  opposed  to  secession ;  and  if  they  could  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have  voted  upon 
that  ordinance,  would  have  voted  it  down  by  a  very  lar*;e  maj6rity — if  they  could 
have  had  that  vote  free  fi^om  outside  influences.  It  Avas  forced  upon  them,  without 
having  an  opportunity  to  saj'  **  yea  "  or  "  nay.''  They  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Question.  In  that  view  of  the  case,  in  which  I  concur  entirely  with  you,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  not  only  of  Alabama,  but  of  every  one  of  the  Southern  States,  prob- 
ably with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  if  this  ordinance  of  secession  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  if  they  had  been  adequately  protected  by  the  General  Government, 
would  have  rejected  it 

Answer.  Ye^,  sir;  if  they  could  have  been  protected,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Question.  The  General  Government  was  very  efficient  if  it  had  chosen  to  «mploy  its 
forces  t 

Answer.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe  the  General  Government  was  very  anxious 
to  do  it. 

Question.  At  what  time  T 

Answer.  Immediately  before  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into  power. 

Question.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  in  a  very  great  hurry  for  it,  either? 

Answa:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Lincoln.  * 

Question.  1  want  to  refer  to  the  question  in  which  you  intijrrupted  me  before  I  con- 
cluded it,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  seceding  States,  were  against  sefcession  and  in  favor  of  the  Union. 

Answer.  1  believe  they  were,  taking  the  common  people.  It  was  mostly  composed 
of  the  poorer  class  of  people. 

Question.  But  a  de  facto  government  was  established  over  them  by  force  of  arms, 
and  the  General  Government  did  not  interfere  with  its  establishment  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  that  I  apprehend  what  you  meau  by  *'  force  of  arms."  Do 
you  mean  that  the  rebel  portion  of  the  community  forced  a  government  upon  them  f 

Question.  Unquestionably  I  mean  that ;  and  it  must  bo  true,  if,  as  you  say,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  State  were  against  secession. 

Answei'.  There  was  no  force  of  arms  used,  that  I  am  aware  of,  even  by  them  at  the 
time ;  there  was  moral  force,  perhaps  more  than  moral  force,  but  no  actual  military 
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force  nsed  for  tbe  pnrpose  until  after  the  act  of  the  coufederat^  congfress  for  the  con- 
scription was  passed. 

Question.  Such  a  government  was,  at  any  rate,  established  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  A  dg  facto  government  f 

Ansicei',  No ;  I  do  not  admit  that  it  was  a  de  facto  government. 

Question.  You  did  admit  it  existed. 

Ansiccr.  I  admit  it  was  a  rebel  government,  but  not  a  de  facto  government  in  any 
sense  of  tbe  term  ;  and,  if  you  will  look  at  an  opinion  I  delivered,  you  will  see  my  views 
upon  that  subject. 

Question.  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  concur  in  your  opinions  about  the  law  upon  that 
subject.    There  was  a  government — an  existing  government? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a  government  that  had  the  power  over  the  people  and  their  prop- 
erty, and  did  with  them  just  as  it  pleased,  and  they  seemed  powerless  to  resist  it. 

Question.  Uuder  that  state  of  affairs,  with  the  majority  or  the  people  whose  hearts 
were  in  favor  of  the  General  Government,  but  an  existing  government  establisbed 
over  them  by  some  means,  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  act  of  Congress  pun- 
ishing this  entire  people  for  the  acts  of  these  leaders. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  punished  the  whole  people.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it.  I  think  they  have  punished  very  few  of  them  myself,  not  half  as 
many  as  I  think  good  policy  required  should  be  punished. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  it  imnished  those  whom  it  disfranchised  from  suffrage! 

Answer.  They  disfranchised  themselves  by  rebelling.  My  opinion  is  that  every  man. 
as  a  rebel  guilty  of  treason,  forfeits  his  privileges  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  except  to  bo  tried  by  a  court  and  jury. 

Question.  You  say  he  ought  to  bo  tried  by  a  court  and  jury  T 

Answei'.  Except  to  be  tried  by  a  court  and  jury. 

Question.  That  is  the  thing  which  was  not  done  to  any  of  themt 

Answer.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  trials  for  treason. 

Question.  They  were  luinished  by  legislative  enactment,  not  by  trial  T 

Answer.  1  don^t  know  what  you  call  punishment. 

Question.  I  ask  you,  as  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State,  what  you  think 
of  any  government  punishing  its  citizens  without  trial? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  any  man  who  rebelled  lost  his  citizenship  by  his  treason. 

Question.  How  is  his  treason  to  appear — by  a  judgment  of  his  peers  ? 

Answer.  Where  there  are  but  few  concerned  in  it,  it  can  only  be  done  in  that  way, 
but  when  there  is  such  a  rebellion  as  in  this  country,  it  is  a  matter  open  to  the  obser- 
vation of  everybody. 

Question.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  in  that  case  to  try  by  a  court, 
and  condemn  before  punishment? 

Answa;  Before  any  bodily  punishment,  I  believe  it  is ;  either  to  do  it  that  way  or  by 
some  other  lawful  means. 

Question.  Is  not  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights  a  punishment  ? 

Answer.  They  threw  their  rights  away  by  their  rebellion;  they  spurned  them,  and 
called  the  United  States  a  foreign  Government;  and  if  you  will  look  into  their  acts 
you  will  see  some  very  strong  acts  of  that  sort. 

Question.  I  simply  wanted  to  get  at  your  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  not  to  contro- 
vert them  here. 

Answer.  You  shall  have  them  honestly. 

Question.  1  am  happy  to  have  them ;  they  are  much  bolder  and  outspoken,  than  those 
who 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  boldness  about  it ;  I  just  speak  the  honest  pur- 
poses and  sentiments  of  my  heart. 

Question.  You  express  the  opinion  now  that  a  certain  class  of  offenses  cannot  be 
punished  here  by  court  and  jury  ? 

Answer.  In  a  great  many  places  I  do  not  believe  they  can. 

Question.  And  you  recommend  the  military  power? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recommend  anything.  General  Blair. 

Question.  You  exjiress  the  opinion  that  it  can  only  be  done  through  military  aa- 
thority  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  believe  it  can — not  effectually.  It  may  be  done  partially,  as  it  is 
being  done  in  North  Carolina. 

Question.  You  would  then  recommend,  or  believe  that  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued is  to  take  away  from  the  people  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  give  them  martial 
law? 

Answei*.  I  believe,  in  all  these  neighborhoods,  counties  and  districts,  where  the  civil 
law  cannot  be  enforced  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  it  ought  to  be  done.  Wher- 
ever it  can  be  done  by  the  common  law  and  the  courts  and  juries,  I  believe  that  ou«;ht 
to  be  done.  I  deprecate  as  much  as  any  man  alive,  I  think,  this  thing  of  military  law, 
unless  in  case  of  dire  necessity. 
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Question.  And  you  believe  that  necessity  has  occurred  T 

Amiccr.  I  believe  it  has  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  believe  it  has  in  South  Carolina; 
and  I  believe  there  are  some  counties  in  this  State  in  which  it  would  have  been  better 
if  it  had  been  done ;  that  is  my  honest,  sincere  belief.  I  believe  it  would  have  spared 
the  lives  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  innocent  negroes.  I  think  that  what  the  Gov- 
ernment mistakenly  believed  was  mercy  and  clemency,  has  been  a  great  cruelty  to 
those  who  have  been  sacrificed,  as  those  who  know  much  about  it  down  here  know 
they  have  been.  Hundreds  and  thousands  have  been  sacrificed  that  should  not  have 
been  ;  and  everybody  knows,  that  knows  anything  about  it,  that  those  who  have  been 
sacrificed,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  in  all  these  political  affairs,  have  been  of  the 
republican  party.  The  democrats  have  never  sufiered,  unless  now  and  then  one  has 
been  killed  (as  one  in  Tuscaloosa  County)  when  they  were  on  these  raids. 

Question,  All  the  republicans  are  entirely  law-abiding,  harmless  people,  well  dis- 
posed f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that ;  but  I  say  as  a  body  they  are. 

Question.  And  the  democrats  are  just  the  contrary  ? 

Ansirer.  I  say  the  democrats,  as  a  party  and  body,  are  the  contrary. 

Question.  Well,  you  are  not  a  man  that  takes  any  interest  in  politics? 

Answer.  No,  I  didn't  say  I  did  not  take  any  interest. 

Question.  Have  no  strong  political  feeling  f 

Answer.  I  hope  I  have  no  i)rejudice  in  political  feelings.  I  have  political  feelings, 
and  perhaps  they  are  strong,  but  I  trust  I  am  not  a  prejudiced  man. 

Question.  You  do  not  feel  any  resentment  toward  the  people  f 

Answir.  I  would  not  injure  one  of  them  if  I  had  the  power,  unless  I  had  the  power 
constitutionally  to  do  it.  I  would  not  even  then  harm  any  one,  unless  he  was  lawfully 
proved  guilty. 

Question.  No  ;  with  j'our  views  of  the  Constitution,  you  would  find  power  to  do  any- 
thing you  wanted  to  do. 

Answer.  1  hope  my  views  of  the  Constitution  are  conservative  and  true. 

Question.  That  is  a  natural  hope. 

Answer.  And  I  think  I  have  been  a  consistent  man,  politically,  socially,  and  reli- 

f'ously.  I  have  tried  to  be ;  I  have  never  been  an  ultra  man  in  any  respect,  so  far  as 
know. 

Question.  No,  it  does  not  appear  that  you  are  very  ultra  in  asking  for  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus^  and  various  other  little  things  of  that  sort. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  such  things,  General  Blair,  in  crises  of  the  country,  become  neces- 
sary. If  it  had  not  been  believed  that  it  would  be,  it  would  never  have  formed  a  part 
of  our  Constitution.    I  do  not  suppose  it  was  put  in  our  Constitution  for  nothing. 

Question.  You  think  the  crisis  has  arisen — war  and  insurrection  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  crisis  has  arisen.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  rebellion  could 
have  been  got  up  and  carried  on  four  years  without  it,  if  it  is  i>ossible  for  such  a  crisis 
to  arise ;  if  it  did  not  arise  then,  it  has  arisen  since.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  friendly  to  military  law  in  any  case,  unless  where  I  believe  the  direst 
necessity  recpiires  it — the  security  of  the  people,  and  foe  no  other  purpose. 

Question.  1  think  that  will  sufficiently  appear  from  your  testimony,  that  you  are  not 
a  friend  of  military  law. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  military  man,  and  never  have  been. 

Question.  When  were  you  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  this  committee  f 

Answer.  I  rexjcived  the  telegram  from  the  committee  here,  by  its  sergeant-at-arms, 
the  day  before  I  left ;  and  I  came  down  here  yesterday. 

Question.  You  received  it  day  before  yesterday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  like  to  have  been  mistaken.  My  son  got  it,  but  after  looking 
it  over  carelessly  I  thought  I  was  to  go  to  Montgomery,  and  made  preparations  to  go 
there.    But  before  starting  I  examined  it  and  discovered  the  mistake. 

Mr.  BLiiiR.  I  lusked  the  question  simply  to  have  it  noted  upon  the  testimony,  in  the 
minutes,  because  I  was  not  informed  any  witnesses  were  to  be  called  from  your  county, 
and  you  have  been  ;  the  chief  justice  has  been  called  and  another  judge  from  an 
adjoining  county.  I  have  had  no  notice  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  call  countervailing 
testimony  in  the  time  which  we  propose  to  stay  here.    I  wish  that  note<l  in  the  record. 

The  Witness.  The  telegram  advised  me  that  they  desired  my  attendance  immedi- 
ately, and  I  came  ofi"  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  the  only  man  that 
had  been  called  from  that  county. 

Mr.  Blaiu.  I  did  not  make  the  remark  with  reference  to  yourself.  I  state  that  for 
the  information  of  Congress,  which  sent  us  down  here  to  have  an  examination  of  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  of  this  question.  This  places  me  in  the  attitude  of  not  having  the 
power  to  call  witnesses.  Of  course  the  judge,  no  doubt,  is  giving  what  he  considers 
the  fair  view  of  the  case ;  but  it  might  appear  different  to  others  not  affected  by  the 
same  o]nnions. 

The  Witness.  It  is  very  likely  that  those  who  know  nothing  about  this  country  and 
have  not  lived  in  it  as  I  have,  and  gone  through  with  my  experience ;  that  strangers, 
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particularly,  do  not  comprehend  tbe  state  of  things  down  here ;  and  it  has  often  been 
a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  northern,  eastern,  and  western  i>eople  never  did  com- 
prehend the  character  of  these  people  here  better  than  they  do. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  expect  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  comprehend  the  state  of  afaits 
hero  as  well  as  you  do,  judge.    I  say  that  with  great  deference. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  doubt  tbero  are  loyal  people  down  hero,  but  they  are  very 
few,  in  my  opinion.  What  they  may  do  just  now,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  their  experiences 
were  very  slow  in  progressing,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  peo^ile  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  such  things  could  happen  as  did  happen  down  here. 

Mr.  Blaik.  I  do  not  propose  to  call  in  strangers  to  the  State ;  I  x^roposed  to  call 
citizens  of  character.  But  inasmuch  as  I  have  not  had  that  privilege,  I  do  not  care  to 
pursue  the  cross-examination  upon  particular  subjects  which  the  judge  has  toached 
upon.    I  will  confine  my  cross-examination  to  the  general  matters  of  his  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  T 

Answer,  I  was  born  in  1799,  and  am  in  my  seventy-third  year. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  3, 1871. 

BENJAMIN  M.  GLOVER  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman  :  This  witness  having  been  called  at  the  instance  of  tbe  minority,! 
will  ask  General  Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation,  Judge  Glover,  if  you  pleaso. 

Answer.  My  residence  is  at  Mount  Sterling,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama.  I  am  tiie 
probate  judge  of  that  county. 

Question.  How  loug  have  you  held  the  position  of  probate  judge? 

Answer,  I  was  appointed  by  the  governor;  I  think  my  commission  dates  about  th« 
10th  of  May. 

Question,  Of  this  year  T 

Anstccr.  Yes,  sir ;  of  this  year.  Previous  to  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  th©  practice 
of  law  there. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Choctaw  County  f 

Ansiver.  1  settled  a  plantation  in  Choctaw  in  1858.  1  moved  my  family  there  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1861.  1  went  there,  I  supposed,  as  a  temporary  resident  untd  the 
war,  which  I  looked  upon  as  inevitable,  would  close.  Prior  to  that  tirao  I  belonged  to 
the  whig  party,  and  I  opposed  secession  and  everything  of  the  kind.  I  retireil  from  t,he 
active  scenes,  and  went  to  my  ])lantation  with  my  family,  where  I  could  be  iu  |)eace 
and  quiet  duriug  the  war.    I  supposed  it  would  only  continue  a  short  time. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  your  county  as  to  the  observ- 
ance of  law  and  obedience  to  law  f 

Ansicer.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Choctaw  County  there,  and  in 
every  part  of  it.  I  have  lived  in  the  county  now  nearly  eleven  years.  I  have  traversed 
the  county  iu  the  political  canvasses  we  had  tbere,  though  not  a  candidate — canvassed 
the  county,  which  has  brought  me  in  direct  contact  with  the  people  there — and  lata 
satistied,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Choctaw  County,  that  there  is  not  a 
more  law-abiding  people  in  the  State  of  Alabama  than  the  citizens  of  Choctaw  County, 
taking  them  as  a  mass. 

Question.  There  have  been  several  violations  of  law  reported  in  your  county  by  wit- 
nesses who  have  testified  before  the  committee. 

Answer.  There  are  in  that  county,  as,  I  suppose,  in  every  other  county,  some  people 
who  are  lawless.  I  do  not  know  them.  I  have  heard  of  some  violations  of  the  law 
there,  and  those  violations  have  been  universally  regretted  by  the  substantial  citirew 
of  the  county — those  that  live  there  and  own  the  soil.  They  have  done  everything 
that  they  could  to  detect  the  violators  of  law  there.  We  have  ha<l  our  probate  office 
burned — set  on  fire — a  fire-proof  building,  and  there  have  been  some  inurders  commit- 
ted there,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  particular  charges.  I  have  heard  rumoi-s  of  tJie 
charges  agaiust  the  parties  who  were  murdered.  I  <lo  not  know  any  of  them,  except 
one.     I  knew  one  of  the  negroes  who  was  murdered. 

Question,  Who  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was  Abe  Lyon. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances,  either  from  your  own  knowl- 
edge or  from  reliable  information,  which  attended  and  caused  his  murder  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything,  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have  hcanl  it  sn^- 
gestod  and  reported  there.  During  the  session  of  our  last  spring  term  of  court  the 
fiLeriii'a(\journed  the  couit  before  the  termination  of  the  term,  and  it  creat-ed  some 
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little  excitement  there.  There  was  no  cause  for  his  resigning.  In  fact,  he  spoke  of 
resigning  before  the  court  convened,  and  we  prevailed  upon  him  to  hold  the  court; 
that  it  was  important  that  the  business  should  bo  disposed  of,  and  to  hold  on  until 
the  court  got  through  the  business.  But  on  Tuesday  of  the  second  week  he  resigned. 
Judge  Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  boy — I  think  he  was  probably  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  old — to  Mount  Sterling  for  his  mail  on  mail  days.  We  have  a  large 
male  academy  there.  The  boy  weut  down  on  Tuesday,  and  the  court  adjourned 
Wednesday ;  the  boy  weut  down  there  Tuesday  and  cot  drunk,  and  got  out  among 
some  boys  there  and  got  very  impudent  to  them,  and  they  gave  him  a  good  thrashing. 
He  went  home  and  reported  to  Judge  Smith's  brother,  who  was  living  at  his  house  at 
the  time,  that  he  had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  boys  there,  and  he  advised  him  to 
go  down  before  the  grand  jury  that  was  then  in  session,  and  indict  them.  Next 
morning  he  got  ready  to  go,  but  said  he  was  afraid  to  go.  Abe  Lyon,  as  I  understood, 
collected  some  twelve  or  tifteen  men,  and  they  armed  themselves  and  started  down; 
and  he  remarked,  as  I  was  informed,  that  he  would  v^o  there,  and,  if  necessary,  he 
would  bum  the  town,  and  if  the  white  people  did  not  let  the  negroes  alone,  that  he 
would  head  a  crow^d  and  he  would  commence  killing  from  the  cradle  up.  I  under- 
stand that  was  the  cause  of  the  attack  nnule  upon  him. 

Question.  Did  you  understaud  that  the  crowd  who  killed  him  consisted  of  both 
whites  and  blacks! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood  there  were  blacks  with  them. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  derive  the  information  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  it  from  a  number  of  persons;  I  can't  tell.  I  hoard  it  as  coming 
from  his  wife,  and  then  I  have  heard  other  persons  say  that  there  were  bhicks  among 
them.  There  was  another  negro  that  was  killed  there,  and  I  heard  the  cause  of  his 
being  killed  was  that  he  attempted  to  commit  a  rape  on  a  white  lady.  I  heard  of  that 
at  the  time  it  occurred. 

Question.  What  was  that  negro's  name  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  Rojjers.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the 
negroes  that  were  killed,  all  of  them ;  but  I  know  Abe  Lyon  personally,  because  when 
I  lived  in  Demopolis  he  lived  with  Mr.  Frank  Lyon,  and  learned  his  trade  in  a  shop 
just  across  the  street  from  where  I  was  living. 

Question.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  killed  f 

Answer.  I  <lid  not,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  named  Ezell  being  killed! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ezell  being  killed  there. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  cause  assigned  for  his  killing  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lem.  Campbell  being  killed  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  yon  hear  any  cause  assigned  for  that  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  he  had  made  a  remark  that  he  would  bo  willing  to  join  a  crowd  and 
commence  killing  from  the  cradle  up. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  these  men  were  disguised  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  they  were  disguised. 

Question.  In  every  instance. 

Answer.  I  think  that  in  one  instance,  perhaps,  they  were  not  disguised.  I  think,  that 
probably  in  the  case  of  Rogers,  that  was  killed  for  attempting  to  commit  a  rape,  the 
parties  went  out  and  killed  him  without  any  disguises.  1  did  not  hear  who  the  parties 
were. 

Question.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  several  witnesses  that  the  negroes  in  your  county 
have  been  deterred  from  voting  by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  whito  people. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  reckon  I  know  about  as  much  about  that  as  anybodj^  in  the 
county;  because  in  the  different  elections  I  have  visited  diflferent  parts  of  the  county, 
and  I  have  never  heard  of  the  first  instance  of  any  intimidation  toward  the  negroes. 
In  fact,  they  have  voted,  in  a  body,  the  radical  ticket,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Now, 
they  have  voted  in  about  four  precincts  out  of  sixteen  in  the  county.  I  have  heard  the 
negroes  say  that  they  have  been  instructed  to  go  to  these  different  precincts  to  vote, 
and  not  to  vote  anywhere  else.  I  know  that  they  passed  by  precincts,  and  traveled  on 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  get  to  the  point  where  they  were  instructed  to  go  to  vote. 
They  would  go  there  and  get  around  the  polls  and  put  in  their  votes,  and  go  in  crowds 
and  have  their  jollifications  around,  and  I  have  never  known  any  attempt  at  any  in- 
timidation at  all,  except  on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  There  are  a  few  negroes  there  that 
have  voted  the  democratic  ticket  all  the  time  ;  and  last  November,  in  our  State  elec- 
tion, there  was  a  negro  went  up  to  the  polls  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  there 
was  a  crowd  got  around  him  and  were  in  the  act  of  mobbing  him  because  he  had  voted 
the  democratic  ticket,  and  a  number  of  white  persons  went  up  there  and  suppressed 
the  mob. 

Question.  Did  the  negroes  have  arms  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  number  of  them  had  arms,  and  a  great  many  of  t\ie.\sv  ^^xaa  \5i  '0£\a. 
polls  armed. 
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Question.  Yon  say  the  negroes  stated  that  they  were  instrncted  to  go  to  these  four 
precincts  in  the  county  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  to  vote. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  that  to  mean  ;  instructed  hy  whom  f 

Answer.  Some  of  them  said  they  were  instnicted  by  Judge  Smith,  and  some  by  others. 

Question.  What  object  do  you  suppose  was  had  in  view  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  ascertain.  I  made  no  inquiry ;  I  merely  supposed  that  they  might 
be  there  in  a  sufficient  body  that,  if  any  attempt  wjis  made  to  control  their  votes,  they 
could  prevent  it;  but  there  never  has  been  any  eflfort  made  on  the  part  of  the  people 
there  to  control  them,  except  by  argument. 

QueMion.  Was  it  supposed  that  these  instructions  were  ^ven  them  that  they  might 
be  at  the  polls  where  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  radicals  could  meet  them,  and 
there  furnish  them  with  tickets  I 

Answer.  They  were  sent  there. 

*  Question.  And  to  prevent  them  being  reached  by  the  democrats,  who  woald  try  to 
influence  them  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir;  the  object  was  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  white  people. 

Question.  By  massing  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  large  bodies. 

Question.  They  vote  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  blacks  ? 

Answer.  They  voted  700  or  800  strong  at  Butler,  the  county-seat,  and  I  suppose  there 
were  300  white  votes  there;  at  a  number  of  other  precincts  there  was  liot  a  radical 
vote  cast  at  all,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  negroes  living.  The  negroes  had 
gone  to  other  points.    They  were  all  wliite  votes  there. 

Question.  I  believe  the  law  permits  them  to  vote  at  any  precinct  in  the  county  t 

Ansteer.  Yes,  sir;  any  precinct  in  the  county. 

Question.  Who  were  your  county  and  judicial  officers  elected  in  1868  ? 

Answer.  In  1868  there  was  a  man  by  the  name — I  cannot  recall  his  name. 

Question.  Who  is  the  circuit  judge  f 

Ansteer.  Judge  Luther  R.  Smith. 

Question.  Was  ho  a  candidate  for  any  other  office  at  the  time  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  elected  representative  from  that  county. 

Question.  At  the  same  election  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  had  he  lived  in  that  community? 

Ansicer.  He  moved  there  in  the  winter  of  1865  and  1866. 

Question.  Who  was  elected  probate  judge. 

Answer.  That  was  the  man  I  was  trying  to  think  of. 

Question.  Hillf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  Hill  was  not  elected.  Another  man  was  elected,  but  he  failed  to 
give  the  bond,  and  Dr.  Foster  was  appointed.  Dr.  Foster  was  elected  to  the  senate 
from  that  district,  composed  of  Choctaw,  Washington,  and  Clark  Counties.  He  held 
the  office  of  probate  judge,  and  still  held  the  office  of  senator  until  after  the  election  of 
General  Grant  to  the  presidency.  He  then  got  the  appointment  of  revenue  collector 
for  the  Mobile  district,  and  resigned  the  office  of  probate  judge,  and  Judge  Hill  waa 
appointed  in  his  place. 

Question.  Did  he  still  retain  the  offices  of  revenue  collector  and  senator  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  holds  them  both  now. 

Question.  Judge  Hill  was  appointed  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Dr.  Foster  moved  to  Mobile  immediately  after  he  got  the  appoint- 
ment,  and  he  is  living  in  Mobile,  and  holds  the  office  of  revenue  collector  and  senator 
also. 

Question.  Who  was  elected  treasurer  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  election  of  treasurer.  Judge  Hill  was  appointed  treasurer 
before  he  was  appointed  judge.  He  held  the  office  until  he  was  appointed  judge.  He 
then  resigned,  and  his  brother,  Alexander  Hill,  was  appointed. 

Question.  Are  they  natives  of  the  county  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  natives  of  the  State,  and  have  lived  a  long  time  in  thai 
county. 

Question.  Who  were  the  other  representatives  from  the  county  t 

Answa\  After  Judge  Smith  determined  to  qualify  as  judge  of  the  court,  he  resigned 
his  situation  in  the  legislature,  and  Dr.  Evans  was  elected  in  his  place. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  To  what  office  t 

Ansicer.  Representative.  Judge  Smith  was  elected  representative  and  judge  at  the 
same  election,  and  he  resigned  the  office  of  representative,  and  Dr.  Evans  was  elected 
by  the  people  in  his  place. 
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By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Judge  Smith  never  took  his  seat  in  the  le^slature  t 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  never  took  his  seat  in  the  legislature. 

By  Mr.  Bl.vir  : 

Question.  Were  there  any  charges  brought  against  your  probate  judge,  Hill,  and  his 
brother,  Alexander  Hill,  the  treasurer? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  charges  against  Judge  Hill.  Judge  Hill  went  into  the 
office,  and  was  very  efficient  in  discharging  the  duties  as  far  as  he  was  competent.  He 
knew  but  little  about  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  never  had  any  connection  with  it 
in  any  way  whatever.  He  was  not  a  practicing  lawyer.  Alexander  Hill  was  the 
treasurer  and  justice  of  the  peace  there.  Judge  Hill  also  held  the  office  of  register  in 
chancery.  He  holds  that  now.  He  is  now  the  re<5i8ter  in  chancery  there.  At  the 
spring  term  of  our  circuit  court  the  grand  jury,  which  was  a  very  efficient  body,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  from  their  own  number  to  investigate  the  offices  of  the  county. 
In  that  investigation  they  ascertained  that  the  treasurer,  Aleck  Hill,  had  received 
from  the  tax-collector  of  the  county  fees  to  the  amount  of  J3,G00,  and  a  few  dollars 
more  than  he  had  accounted  for  in  his  books.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  court,  though.  Judge  Hill  left  his  office  and  went  to  his  plantation,  and  the  office 
■was  left  there  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Aleck  Hill.  The  circuit  clerk  had  left  the  office, 
and  was  managing  the  plantation  of  Judge  Smith,  and  had  left  Aleck  Hill  in  charge  of 
the  clerk's  office. 

Question.  Who  was  the  circuit  clerk  t 

Answer.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Leonidas  Alston.  He  was  elected  first  and  failed  to 
qualify  in  the  time  prescribed,  and  then  was  appointed  by  Judge  Smith  to  the  office. 
The  offices  were  closed  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  except  as  persons  would 
want  to  go  in  on  business.  Mr.  Hill  having  the  key,  would  go  in  and  transact  any  bu- 
siness he  desired.  I  think  it  was  about  the  1st  of  April  the  court  adjourned,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  at  some  11  or  12,  or  1  or  2  o'clock  at  night,  the  office 
was  discovered  to  be  on  lire,  and  the  whole  of  the  records  of  the  probate  court  and  of 
the  circuit  court  were  burned,  together  with  the  treasurer's  accounts  of  the  moneys  he 
had  received  and  paid  out.  The  treasurer  that  came  in  after  him  was  required,  by  an 
order  of  the  commissioners*  court,  to  make  an  investigation  and  state  the  account 
between  the  tax-collector  of  the  county  and  the  former  treasurer.  That  treasurer  was 
a  very  competent  man,  who  has  recently  died ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  business  of 
the  office;  and  it  was  ascertained  from  the  accounts  that  he  did  state  against  them 
that  the  former  treasurer  was  in  default  by  about  $7,000,  and  the  tax-collector  about 
$2,700.  The  report,  of  the  former  treasurer  was  that  the  funds  were  deposited  in  the 
iron  safe  in  the  probate  office,  and  werc^  consumed  with  the  office.  The  tax-collector 
bad  resigned  before  he  had  completed  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  had  moved  to 
California. 

Question.  Was  there  any  evidence  going  to  show  that  this  statement  that  the  funds 
were  in  the  iron  safe  was  untrue  t 

Answer.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  confederate  money  deposited  in  there  that  had 
been  paid  in,  in  the  settlement  of  executors  and  administrators.  When  the  safe  was 
opened  there  were  the  bundles  perfect  in  size,  but  all  chaiTcd  to  a  coal ;  but  you  could 
read  very  distinctly  the  character  of  funds,  and  there  was  none  but  the  confederate 
money  discovered  in  there. 

Question.  No  remnants  of  any  other  description  of  money  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all ;  nothing  else  but  confederate  money.  I  suppose  there 
was  a  half  a  bushel,  or  a  peck,  at  least,  of  it  in  there. 

Question.  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  consumed  that  missing  money  without 
leaving  a  trace  t 

Answer.  There  would  have  been  some  trace  of  it. 

Question.  Dust  or  ashes  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
.  Question.  It  would  probably  have  been  found  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  the  confederate 
money  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  inference  was  drawn  fix)m  this? 

Answer,  The  universal  opinion  of  the  country  is  that  the  house  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
parties  interested  in  destroying  the  evidence  against  them. 

Question,  Have  the  courts  taken  any  notice  of  it  f 

Answer.  The  matter  was  investigated  by  the  grand  jury  of  that  court  which  was  re- 
cently held  there.  What  was  done  before  them  has  not  been  develoi>ed.  Everything 
is  kept  secret  until  the  parties  are  arrested.  But  I  know  witnesses  were  examined 
before  the  grand  jury  on  this  subject;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  examined  on  one  branch  of 
it  myself. 

Question,  There  were  at  the  meeting  of  the  court  which  immediately  followed  some 
notices,  which  purported  to  be  Ku-Klux  notices,  threatening  the  judge  f 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  one  stuck  up  on  Sunday  ni^ht.  There  were  three  per- 
sons seen  at  the  court-house  door  about  11  o^clock  on  Sunday  night.  The  party 
that  saw  them  went  to  the  sherift's  house,  his  residence,  and  tohl  him  that  there  were 
some  parties  trying  to  break  into  the  court-house.  He  got  up  and  went  to  the  conrt- 
house  with  a  light  and  found  a  notice  stuck  up  there  over  a  black  i>iece  of  cambric, 
threatening  the  judge  ;   warning  him  not  to  hold  the  court  there. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Was  it  the  Sunday  night  before  the  court  convened  ? 

Ansicer.  Immediately  before  the  court  convened.  The  sheriflF  took  it  down  and 
showed  it  to  a  number  of  us  there,  and  on  Monday  he  showed  it  to  the  judge — the 
judge  and  all  the  lawyers  together ;  he  showed  it  to  them  and  they  caUed  a  public 
meeting  there  of  all  the  people  that  were  there  from  different  i>arts  of  the  counlry, 
and  the  matter  was  made  known  to  them.  There  was  a  universal  expression  of  opiaioii. 
against  anything  of  that  sort ;  and  a  number  of  persons— in  fact,  the  whole  community- 
volunteered  themselves  there  to  protect  the  court.  On  Monday  night  there  was  auotber 
one  stuck  up. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Similar  in  character  T 

Answer.  Similar  in  character.  No  one  saw  them  stick  that  up.  There  were  three 
persons  at  the  court-house  door  when  the  first  notice  was  stuck  up.  It  was  seen  by 
some  citizens  of  Butler.  The  judge  became  a  little  alarmed.  He  was  a  stranger  iu 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  lived  in  Montgomery.  He  talked  with  me  and  a  num- 
ber of  others. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Quention.  He  was  judge  of  another  circuit? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  Judge  J.  Q.  Smith,  from  Montgomery.  I  was  then  not  prac- 
ticing in  the  court.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  in  court,  though,  which  my  part- 
ner was  attending  to.  We  got  through  with  everything  that  could  be  done  on  the  civil 
docket.    All  that  could  be  done  was  to  take  orders  to  substitute  papers 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  As  the  records  were  all  burned  ? 

Answa-.  Yes,  sir;  the  grand  jury  was  organized  and  in  session,  and  at  work.  The 
judge  had  nothing  to  do  there.  He  went  down  to  Bladen,  and  spent  a  few  days  there, 
until  the  grand  jury  closed  its  business  and  reported,  and  he  adjourned  the  court  and 
left  there  on  Saturday.  He  left  my  house  on  Saturday  morning  of  the  second  week  of 
court  for  this  place.  The  impression  is  that  those  notices  were  stuck  up  by  some  parties 
who  feared  the  investigation  of  some  matters  before  the  grand  jury,  and  wanted  to 
break  up  the  court. 

Question.  Did  suspicion  point  to  any  person  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose  they  all  had  their  opinion  about  it,  but  they  did 
not  express  the  opinion  beyond  that.  No  name  was  mentioned,  at  least  w^ithiu  my 
knowledge  ;  but  tliat  seemed  to  be  the  universal  opinion,  that  they  wanted  to  bre-ak 
up  the  session  of  the  grand  jury. 

Question.  Did  it  connect  itself  in  any  way  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  burn- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  court-house  f 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  burn- 
ing there,  but  the  people  were  cautious  in  expressing  their  opinion,  and  did  not  say  in 
what  particular  parties  desired  it  broken  up,  but  that  was  the  most  prominent  matter 
which  came  before  them,  unless  it  was  the  investigation  of  some  of  these  murders 
which  had  been  committed.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  them  had  some  connection 
with  it. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  What  was  written  on  this  occasion  on  the  court-house  t 
Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  language,  but  in  substance  it  was  about  this:  **  We 
cannot  allow  any  one  to  be  sent  in  upon  us  by  Judge  L.  R.  Smith  to  hold  the  court  iu 
his  place  here,  and  we  warn  yon  now  not  to  hold  the  court."    That  was  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  charges  against  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Judge  Luther  R.  Smith  testified  before  this  committee  in  Washington  City 
to  several  matters,  and,  anion^  others,  to  the  destruction  of  his  mill  and  fence  f 

Answer.  His  mill  was  burned  there,  sir,  and  that  was  a  matter  that  was  deprecated 
by  the  whole  community  very  much  there.  It  was  not  known  by  whom  it  was  done, 
and  I  understand  that  his  fence  was  on  fire  too. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 
Question,  Did  you  understand  that  his  gin-house  was  set  on  fire  at  the  same  time  t 
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Answer.  The  gin  and  mill  were  attached — the  grist-mill  and  gin-house  together.  I 
had  my  gin-house  set  on  iire  after  the  surrender,  and  eighty  bales  of  cotton  burned  up 
in  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Have  you  any  idea  by  whom  it  was  done  t 

Anstcer,  I  have  some  idea  it  was  done  by  a  white  man  in  the  neigborhood.  I  do  not 
know  certainly  that  it  was  him,  but  I  merely  suspect  him.  It  was  not  burned  for  my 
politics,  I  know. 

Question,  Do  yon  suppose  Judge  Smithes  property  was  burned  for  any  such  reason  t 

Ansiver.  1  can  hardly  think  it  was  burned  for  that  purpose. 

Question.  "What  motive  could  have  actuated  the  party  f 

Ansicer,  Well,  Judge  Smith  has  made  himself  unpopular  in  the  country  there,  and 
some  person  may  have  had  some  private  ])ique  against  him.  It  may  have  been  his 
politics ;  but  if  it  was,  it  was  done  by  a  very  few  persons,  for  I  know  the  political  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  county,  and  their  sentiment  on  that  subject.  They  are  op- 
posed to  any  violation  of  law  and  any  harsh  measures.  If  they  cannot  convince  a  man 
by  fair  argument  of  his  heresy,  they  let  liim  go.  That  is  the  course  they  have  pur- 
sued with  the  negroes  and  everybody  there. 

Question,  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  discover  the  persons  who  committed  those 
crimes  uf  which  you  have  spoken,  against  the  negroes  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  meetingof  a  few  of  the  citizens. at  Desotoville,  imme- 
diately after  the  killing  of  Abe  Lyon.  Desotoville  is  a  little  post-office  and  store,  and 
some  half  a  dozen  families  live  there.  They  disapproved  of  it,  and  made  all  the 
inquiry  and  efforts  they  could  to  ascertain  who  the  perpetrators  were ;  but  they  could, 
not  discover  anything ;  did  not  know  where  they  came  from  or  where  they  went  to» 

Qtiestion.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  citizens  mean  to  take  more  thorough 
measures  in  that  county  for  the  suppression  of  tbis^ 

Anstoer,  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  last  term  of  the  court  and  at  this  meeting,  they  passed  reso* 
lutions  there  deprecating  it,  and  x^ledged  themselves  to  use  all  their  means  to  suppress 
it  hereafter,  and  to  keep  down  everything  like  violence,  or  lawlessness,  or  disorder.  I 
conversed  with  people  from  all  parts  of  tne  country,  and  that  waa  the  universal  opin- 
ion there :  that  they  deplored  anything  of  that  sort.  In  the  first  place,  they  thought  it 
wrong — thought  it  was  not  right  to  do  it ;  and  in  the  next  place,  they  thought  it  was 
not  policy  for  them  to  do  it. 

Question.  Did  you  see  on  your  route  here  a  body  of  armed  men,  or  hear  of  them,  who 
were  in  the  pursuit  of  some  of  these  marauders  ? 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  them ;  I  heard  of  them.  I  missed  them,  I  suppose,  by 
about  half  a  mile.  I  heard  of  them.  A  large  number  of  gentlemen,  the  most  respect- 
able in  the  county,  and  among  them  the  representative  of  this  county. 

Question.  In  that  county! 

Answer,  In  this  county.  It  was  in  the  lower  part  of  this  county,  not  far  from  the 
line.  They  said  there  had  been  some  persons  in  the  county  here  who  had  been  punish- 
ing negroes  and  controlling  them,  to  the  injury  of  the  community,  and  they  were 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  they  were  then  on  their  way  to  visit  those  gentle- 
men and  notify  them  that  they  had  to  stop  thb  ;  that  no  more  violations  of  law  must 
take  place  with  them  ;  and  if  it  did  they  must  leave  the  country ;  that  they  could  not 
|>ermit  them  to  live  in  the  country  here  in  open  violation  of  law,  committing  depreda- 
tions calculated  to  bring  trouble  on  the  country  and  to  destroy  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  destroy  the  labor  system  of  the 'country. 

Question.  Did  they  know  that  these  parties  they  were  about  to  visit  had  been  guilty 
of  these  acts,  or  suspect  them  f 

Answer,  I  understood  it  was  such  evidence  as  induced  them  to  believe  that  they  were 
guilty  of  it. 

Question,  Was  this  party  armed  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  understand,  particularly.  I  think  they  were ;  I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  though.  The  gentleman  who  told  me  about  it  said  that  they  were  a  largo  number 
of  the  most 'respectable  citizens  of  the  country,  who  were  going  around  trying  to  break 
up  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  in  the  country. 

Question,  Did  they  say  anything  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  officers,  and  that  they 
were  compelled  to  do  this  out  of  hand  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  Choctaw  County,  we  have  had  soijne  very  inefficient  offi- 
cers. The  sheriff  lived  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Butler,  and  these  depredations  took 
place  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  This  man  Aleck.  Hill  was  his  deputy,  and 
attended  to  business  in  his  absence.  'He  was  a  very  dissipated  man,  and  it  was  very 
rarely  you  could  get  him  to  attend  to  any  business. 

Question,  Who  was  your  sheriff'? 

Ansiccr.  J.  W.  Wimberly. 

Question.  When  was  he  elected  t 

Answer.  He  was  appointed  sheriff. 
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Question,  By  whom  t 

Answer.  By  Governor  Smith. 

Question,  When? 

Anmver,  Soon  after  the  organization  under  the  new  constitution. 

Question,  Who  was  elected  sheriff  f 

Answei',  A  man  by  the  name  of  Rogers  was  elected  sheriff. 

Question,  Did  he  qualify? 

Anstccr.  He  qnaliiied^  and  came  np  to  Butler,  and  came  and  looked  into  it,  and  did 
^ot  think  tlie  office  would  i>ay,  and  resigned. 

Question,  Who  was  he? 

Answer,  An  old  man  who  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county —quite  an  old 
man. 

Question,  Was  his  successor  a  radical? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  voted  with  the  radical  party.  He  now  claims  to  be  a  democrat 
After  he  resigned,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Meadow  was  appointed  last  April  or  May.  He 
qualified  about  the  Ist  of  June.    He  is  a  very  efficient  man  and  a  good  officer. 

Question,  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Robert  Fullerlove? 

Answer,  I  know  him  by  reputation. 

Question,  What  is  his  reputaation  ? 

Answer,  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  violent  and  turbulent  man.  He  lives 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tompkinsville.  There  is  a  large  number  of  negroes  living  up 
there  in  that  neighborhood,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  leader  of  his  party  up  tb^^  and 
controls  the  negroes. 

Question,  Is  his  character  bad  in  any  other  respect  than  turbulence  ? 

Anstver,  Well,  he  has  not  a  good  character  there  at  all. 

Question,  Do  yon  know  where  he  lives  ? 

Ans^cer,  He  lives  near  Tompkinsville,  some  twelve  miles  north  of  where  I  live. 

Question,  He  te«titicd  before  tbe  committee  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  stated  that  he  came 
from  his  home,  near  Tompkinsville,  to  this  place,  and  that  he  came  by  Black's  Bluff. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Is  there  any  road  from  Tompkinsville  to  this  place  by  Black's  Bluff? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  Black's  Bluff  is  a  little  landing  on  the  river.  There  is  one  road 
running  from  the  western  part  of  the  county  to  the  landing,  and  that  is  the  only  road 
leading  to  Black's  Bluff;  one  road  from  the  western  part  of  the  county,  below  this. 

Question,  That  falls  into  another  road  that  comes  here? 

Answer,  It  cuts  across  the  road. 

Question,  Where  does  the  road  coming  from  Tompkinsville  here  cross  the  river? 

Answer.  It  does  not  cross  -the  river  at  all;  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Black's 
Bluff  is  on  this  side  of  the  river.  There  is  a  direct  road  from  Tompkinsville  liere,  and 
that  would  leave  Black's  Bluff'  some  eight  or  ten  miles  east.  Coming  from  Tompkins- 
ville here,  by  the  way  of  Black's  Bluff,  ho  would  either  have  to  come  up  to  where 
this  road  crosses  the  Tompkinsville  road,  and  then  take  it  and  go  directly  east  to. the 
river 

Question,  And  then  come  right  back  on  the  same  road  ? 

Answei',  Yes,  sir ;  or  have  to  come  up  through  the  woods  and  paths  and  plantations, 
from  Tompkinsville,  to  get  there.  I  know  the  geography  of  the  country ;  I  have  been 
all  over  it.  [Witness  illustrates  by  a  map  of  Alabama.]  The  road  from  TompkinsviDe 
goes  by  Pelham,  near  Gaston ;  thence  near  Gabton,  and  then  on  to  Livingston  there. 
Pelham  is  the  nearest  point  to  Black's  Bluff.  Coming  by  Pelham,  directly  to  Living- 
ston, the  nearest  point  passed  to  Black's  Bluff  w^ould  be  about  twelve  miles. 

•  By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Questi&n,  If  he  kept  the  public  road? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  It  would  bo  nearer,  if  traveling  horseback,  to  go  across? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  would  have  to  go  through  plantations. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  But  it  would  be  just  as  direct  going  through,  plantations? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  would  be  out  of  the  way  to  come  by  Black's  Bluff. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  How  much  ? 
Answer,  Ten  or  twelve  miles. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  By  a  direct  road  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  if  he  went  through  plantations  and  came  out  and  made  the  ancle 
at  Black's  Bluff. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  In  speaking  of  this  road  from  Tompkinsville,  is  there  a  heavy  swamp  on 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  direct  way  from  Tompkinsville  to  Black's  Bluff? 
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Answer,  There  is  a  large  creek  that  runs  in  between  TompklDSviUe  and  Black^s  Bluff 
that  is  very  difficult  to  cross ;  that  is  the  Kiutabish  Creek.  It  has  high  blufifs,  and  I 
do  not  kuow  that  it  can  be  crossed  at  all,  on  horseback,  between  the  public  road  and 
the  river. 

Question.  For  that  reason  you  think  no  such  route  would  be  taken  from  Tompkins- 
Tille  to  Livingston ;  not  only  because  the  main  road  is  more  direct,  but  that  this  course 
is  much  more  difficult  because  of  the  interposition  of  this  creek  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  given  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  officers  of  your  county ;  state, 
if  you  please,  who  was  superintendent  of  your  county  ? 

Anstcer.  W.  J.  Gilmore.  He  was  the  superintendent,  and  was  elected  the  county  so- 
licitor. 

Question.  Was  he  the  superintendent  of  schools! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State,  if  you  please,  whether  he  is  indebted  to  the  county  f 

Answer.  Ho  moved,  after  holding  the  office  for  some  time  and  while  he  was  superin- 
tendent, over  into  this  county,  across  the  line  a  short  distance.  Ho  had  made  contracts 
and  established  a  number  of  free  schools  in  the  county,  and  the  school-teachers  made 
frequent  visits  to  Butler  to  see  him  to  get  their  compensation.  One  of  them  I  saw 
there.  He  had  been  there  several  times  to  see  him,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  he  paid 
him  off  in  some  cattle.  He  had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  about  $4,000  of  funds 
in  his  hands,  and  some  time  last  spring  his  house  was  burned,  and  he  stated  that  the 
school-funds  were  burned  up  in  that  house. 

Question.  Did  he  move  over  and  run  for  the  legislature  in  this  county  while  super- 
intendent of  that  county  t 

Ansu'er.  Yes,  sir;  and  solicitor  of  that  county. 

Question.  While  both  superintendent  and  solicitor  of  that  county  he  came  over  here 
and  ran  for  the  legislature  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  he  have  his  residence  in  that  county  ? 

Answer.  His  residence  was  in  that  county  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent, 
and  when  elected  solicitor;  and  while  he  was  holding  these  offices  he  moved  over  into 
this  county. 

Question.  Was  his  house  burned  in  this  county? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  With  the  funds  of  Choctaw  County,  burned  up  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  county  superintendents  are  required  to  execute  a  bond  with  a 
penalty  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  of  fnuds  in  their  hands.  He  gave  a  bond,  or 
rather  he  drew  an  instrument  himself,  and  put  no  penalty  in  the  bond.  He  had  it 
signed  by  a  number  of  i»ersons,  but  there  was  no  penalty  in  the  bond,  and  consequently 
it  could  not  be  enforced  against  the  securities. 

Question.  Has  he  had  anything  to  respond,  himself  t 

Answer.  Nothing  in  the  world,  sir.    His  wife  has  some  little  property. 

Bv  Mr.  Rice  : 

V 

Question.  Is  it  the  law  here  that  you  cannot  collect  the  bond  unless  there  is  a  penalty 
on  the  face  of  it  ? 
Ansteer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Ciiaihman  : 

Question.  Does  it  make  the  bond  void,  unless  there  is  a  x»enalty  in  it  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  so  decided. 

Question.  By  what  court  ? 

Answer.  The  securities  on  the  bond  are  not  responsible,  anyhow. 

Question.  But  I  want  to  know  as  to  the  legality  of  the  oblijjation.  Was  it  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract  with  the  State  that  he  would  faithfully  discharge  his  duties  as 
county  superintendent? 

^w«M'<T.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  an  amount  always  fixed  as  a  penalty  in  the  bond,  which 
fixes  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  securities.  He,  of  course,  is  not  absolved  from 
the  obligation,  but  the  seciu'ities  cannot  be  held  equitably  on  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty fixed  in  the  bond. 

Question.  Why  not,  if  there  is  a  general  agreement,  signed  by  him  and  his  sureties, 
that  all  of  thein  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  f 
What  law  prohibits  the  obligors,  principal  and  surety,  from  being  bound? 

Answei'.  That  is  the  construction  put  upon  it,  that  they  limit  the  extent  of  the 
liability  of  sureties  on  the  bond  to  the  penalty  placed  in  the  obligation. 

Question.  Certainly,  when  there  is  a  penalty  put  in  it. 

Answa:  The  bond' reads  that  they  are  indebteil  to  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  sura 
of  so  much  money,  which  they  agree  to  pay,  and  bind  themselves,  their  executors  and 
administrators,  to  i)ay.    The  'condition  of  ihe  bond  is,  that  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is 
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to  be  enforced  npon  failure  to  x>erform  the  conditions  or  the  duties  required  of  him  as 
a  public  officer. 

Quotum,  Do  you  mean  that  this  instrument  was  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  but  made 
with  a  blank  as  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Qiiestian,  That  was  the  nature  of  it  ? 

Antncer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Would  not  your  courts  hold  that  all  the  parties  to  that  bond  were,  under 
those  circumstances,  liable  to  the  full  amount  of  the  defalcation  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Question.  Has  the  matter  been  tested  ? 

Atisicer,  No,  sir;  not  in  this  case ;  but  then  I  know  the  sureties  on  the  bond  myself 
and  I  do  not  believe  $500  could  be  made  from  the  whole  of  them. 

Question,  Who  approved  of  that  bond  ? 

Answer,  The  superintendent  of  education  for  the  State. 

Question.  Is  Mr.  Gilmore  a  southern  man  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  he  a  citizen  of  Choctaw  County  at  the  time  he  was  elected? 

Anstcer,  He  was  living  in  Choctaw  County  at  the  time  he  was  elected. 

Question,  Had  he  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  know.  He  did  not  go  much  in  the  army ;  he  dodged  that  as  much 
as  possible. 

Question,  He  was  living  here  during  the  rebellion  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  His  appointment,  then,  I  suppose,  was  unobjectionable  to  the  citizens  t 

Ansiver,  1  told  you  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  in  the  State  of  Alabama 

Question,  But  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Gilmore. 

Anstcer,  I  am  going  to  bring  it  down  to  him. 

Question,  I  prefer  you  should  answer  my  question. 

Answer,  1  will  answer  the  question.  As  to  that,  the  election  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Why  didn*t  they  beat  him,  then  ? 

Answer,  They  considered  that  they  were  all  beaten  in  Alabama.  He  was  elected 
solicitor;  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  education,  but  elected  solicitor  at  the 
time  they  voted  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabaoia. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Is  he  a  good  lawyer  t 

Answer,  I  do  not  consider  him  a  very  good  lawyer. 

Question,  Did  he  discharge  his  duties  as  county  solicitor  well  t 

Answer,  Not  very  well. 

Question,  Faithfully  f 

Ansicer,  He  attended  the  courts,  but  rarely  ever  convicted  anybody. 

Question,  Was  it  his  fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  evidence,  or  the  jury  t 

Answer.  It  was  bad  management. 

Question,  Which  party  does  he  vote  with  at  this  time? 

Answer,  He  has  voted  with  the  radical  i)urty  ever  since  the  reconstruction  measures 
passed.    I  understand  that  he  is  now  a  democrat. 

Question,  How  long  has  he  been  a  democrat  ? 

AnswBr,  1  never  heard  it  until  the  other  day. 

Question.  When  you  heard  it,  how  long  did  you  understand  he  had  been  affiliating 
with  that  party  ? 

Answer,  Recently.  I  heard  he  said  the  radical  party  promised  he  should  be  elected 
to  the  legislature  if  he  moved  into  Sumt^^r,  and  they  nominated  him,  and  lie  was 
defeated.  They  made  an  additional  promise,  that  if  he  was  defeated  for  the  legisla- 
ture, they  would  give  him  the  office  of  circuit  clerk  here ;  but  they  failed  to  do  that, 
and  he  had  no  further  use  for  them. 

Question,  I  suppose  he  will  be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  democratic  party 
now? 

Ansicer,  No,  sir ;  we  are  willing  that  such  men  should  "  stand  foot  and  spell  head." 

Question,  Do  you  mean  when  republicans  change  politics  you  will  not  receive  them  ? 

Answer,  We  mean,  when  a  man  has  been  a  democrat  all  his  life  while  there  was  a 
chance  to  get  office,  and  then  going  to  the  republican  party,  and  then  failing  and  com- 
ing back  to  the  democratic  party,  we  have  no  conndence  in  his  stability;  we  are 
willing  they  should  vote  with  us  and  co-operate  with  us,  but  unwilling  to  place  them 
'.n  power. 

Question.  You  are  a  democrat? 

Ansicer,  I  am  now ;  I  was  an  old-line  whig  before  the  war. 
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Question.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  rebellion  f 
Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  How  did  yon  avoid  it  t 

Answer,  I  resisted  secession  np  to  the  very  last  moment ;  I  bad  settled  a  plantation 
in  Choctaw  County ;  I  lived  in  Demopolis ;  and  when  I  saw  Alabama  was  going  out,  I 
took  my  family  to  my  plantation,  to  live  there  in  peace  and  quiet  out  of  the  way  of 
the  excitement  until  it  was  over.  I  supposed  it  would  not  last  more  than  a  year  at  the 
outside.  I  remained  on  my  own  plautation  and  attended  to  my  own  business  there 
during  the  war,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  my  property — my  negroes  w^e  emanci- 
pated— my  whole  property  consisted  in  my  plantation,  some  stock,  and  some  cotton  I 
had  down  there.  I  made  cotton  during  the  war  against  the  will  of  my  neighbors  there, 
and  just  after  the  surrender  some  of  them  went  and  set  fire  to  my  gin-house  and 
burned  it. 

Question,  Who  did  that  f 

Answer,  I  cannot  say ;  I  suspected  a  man  in  the  neighborhood.  I  had  retired  from 
the  practice  of  the  law  years  before  that.  I  had  enough  to  live  in  comfort,  and  having 
my  property  taken  from  me  and  everything,  I  had,  in  my  old  age,  to  go  back  to  first 
principles,  and  I  have  been  working  in  the  profession  since. 

Question,  You  had  done  nothing  in  the  war  to  make  you  subject  to  the  political  dis- 
abilities imposed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  t 

Ansxcer.  None  at  all ;  I  did  this :  I  lived  on  my  plantation ;  before  the  war  came  on 
the  neighborhood  where  I  lived  was  made  up  mostly  of  poor  men  ;  I  was  cultivating 
rich  bottom-lands,  and  I  would  frequently  go  out  and  helj;)  them  cultivate  their  crops, 
and  give  them  meat  and  corn.  I  kept  up  the  same  habit  m  the  war.  When  their  hus- 
bands would  be  taken  ofi  to  the  war,  and  families  left  destitute,  I  supplied  them  with 
bread  and  meat,  and  worked  their  crops,  and  visited  them  when  they  were  sick.  I  was 
not  in  the  war. 

Question,  Ton  did  not  render  any  such  aid  as  would  make  you  subject  to  disqualifica- 
tion t 
Ansicer,  I  rendered  no  aid. 

Question.  Did  you  make  application  to  Congress  to  have  your  disabilities  removed  7 
Answer,  I  did  write  there ;  at  least  a  friend  of  mine  prepared  an  application.    I  tokU 
him  I  was  satisfied  I  was  not  under  disability,  but  if  there  was  any  application  needed 
I  would  make  application.    I  had  no  idea  of  seeking  office  at  the  time,  but  my  applica- 
tion was  sent  there  and  not  acted  upon,  I  sux)pose. 

Question,  Was  it  signed  by  you  t 
I    Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
j    Question,  What  did  you  set  forth  in  that  application  t 

Answer.  Simply  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them  to  you ;  that  I  was  a  Union  man  be- 
fore the  war ;  that  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  confederate  government 
here ;  that  I  had  lived  on  my  plautation,  and  had  supplied  the  poor  families  around  me 
with  provisions  when  they  were  out,  as  I  had  done  before  tne  war,  and  that  I  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion  at  all ;  but  if  I  was  considered  to  be  under  any  disabil- 
ities, that  I  wanted  them  removed. 

Question,  What  was  done  with  your  application  ? 

Answer,  It  was  sent  to  Senator  Spencer,  and  I  suppose  he  presented  it  to  the  Senate. 
I  never  heard  fix>m  it. 

Question,  Has  Congress  never  acted  on  that  application  f 

Answer,  1  never  heard  of  it. 

Question,  You  are  now  holding  office  under  an  appointment  fr*om  Governor  Lindsay  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Is  that  the  only  office  you  have  held  since  the  war  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  you  hold  an  office  before  the  war  f 
Ansxcer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Were  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  before  the  war  f 

Ansxcer,  Yes,  sir,  but  I  felt  a  consciousness  that  I  had  done  nothing  daring  the  war 
to  put  me  under  disabilities. 

Qxiestion.  You  say  that  Robert  FuUerlove  was  a  violent,  turbulent  sort  of  man  t 

Ansxcer,  That  is  the  character  he  has  in  the  neighborhood.  I  do  not  know  him  per- 
sonally. 

Qxiestion,  In  what  way  do  people  say  he  jps  turbulent  t 

Answer,  They  say  he  is  dictatorial  and  •verbearing,  and  he  is  considered  the  leader 
of  his  party  up  there. 

Question.  Leader  of  the  colored  people  ? 

Answer,  Well,  of  the  radical  party,  which  is  the  colored  people. 
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Question,  Is  that  considered  an  offense  in  that  commnnity  f 

Answer,  No,  sir,  not  an  offense  ;  but  it  is  considered  that  he  takes  nndae  measorea. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  undue  measures  t" 

Answer,  I  only  hear  this  general  account  of  him  up  there. 

Question,  I  suppose  any  man  -who  would  take  bold  and  vigorous  measures  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  republican  party  in  a  democratic  community  of  whites,  would  be 
regarded  as  a  turbulent  fellow,  would  he  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  I  do  not  know  as  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  turbulent  fellow.  But  he 
does  this,  as  I  understand  it :  where  he  finds  one  of  his  color  has  the  disposition  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket,  he  will  go  and  threaten  him  with  violence,  and  control  him  and 
keep  him  within  the  party. 

Question,  Would  a  white  democrat  that  sought  to  control  a  negro's  vote  by  threats  or 
violence  be  considered  a  violent,  turbulent  fellow  t 

Answer.  He  would  be  considered  as  violent,  and  I  do  not  know  any  white  democrats 
in  my  county  that  do  that. 

Question.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  such  a  peaceable  community  such  gentlemen  could 
be  found,  but  I  will  suppose  such  a  case.    Would  he  be  set  down  as  a  turbulent  fellow  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  are  democrats  who  are  turbulent  as  well  as  radicals. 

Question.  So,  he  is  a  leader  of  his  party,  and  controls  the  negroes  ? 

Ansxccr.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  myself. 

Question,  You  say  ho  has  not  a  good  character  at  all  t 

Answer.  I  say  this,  what  the  people  around  speak  of  him. 

Question.  That  is  what  makes  character.  I  want  to  know  in  what  his  bad  character 
consists.    They  say  he  is  a  bad  negro.    In  what  does  that  consist  7 

Answer,  They  did  not  go  into  particulars  about  it,  and  I  never  attached  importance 
enough  to  inquire  about  it. 

Question.  Have  yon  ever  heard  since  the  close  of  the  war,  since  the  reconstmctioa 
measures,  of  any  strong,  ardent  republican,  who  sought  to  promote,  by  all  fair  means, 
the  success  of  the  party,  whether  he  was  white  or  black,  of  whom  it  was  not  said  by 
the  whites  that  he  was  a  turbulent,  bad  man  f 

An»wer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  known  a  great  many  of  them  whom  it  was  said  were  earnest, 
And  used  all  means,  but  they  would  do  it  fairly,  as  every  other  politician.  I  have  heard 
it  said  by  democrats  that  they  respected  those  men  because  of  their  independence. 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  leading  republicans  that  are  spoken  of  in  such 
gentle  terms  t 

Answer.  I  cannot.  There  are  so  few  in  my  section  that  I  do  not  know  them ;  but  I 
have  heard  of  them  elsewhere. 

Question.  But  in  your  community  ? 

Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  denounce  such  in  your  community  ! 

Anstver.  In  the  presidential  election  there  were  twenty-one  white  radical  votes  in 
my  county. 

Question.  You  have  no  such  gentlemanly,  well-behaved  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
in  your  county  t 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  there  that  are  otherwise.  I  do  not  say  thals 
there  are  any  white  republicans  there  that  have  taken  these  measures.  I  have  heard  it 
said  of  Judge  Smith  that  ho  would  not,  and  that  was  one  ground  of  complaint — that  he 
would  assemble  the  negroes  at  his  house  and  instruct  them,  and  that  he  has  controlled 
them  in  that  way. 

Question.  Was  he  a  turbulent,  bad  man  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  generally  Judge  Smith  is  a  very  upright  gentleman. 

Question.  Is  he  respecU^d  m  the  community  ? 

Ansu'er.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  as  much  respected  as  any  man  in  the  community,  after  he 
moved  there. 

Question.  But  after  he  became  an  office-holder  was  he  respected  f 

Ansu'er.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  respected  up  to  the  election,  twelve  months  ago.  I  can 
tell  you  what  objection  the  people  raised  to  him  then. 

Question,  Let  us  hear  it — what  he  did  as  a  judge. 

Ansiver,  Some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  I  think,  he  called  a  meeting  at  his  house, 
and  there  were  a  largo  number  of  persons,  and  but  three  white  persons  there — he  anil 
Judge  Hill,  and  one  otlier,  I  understood ;  and  that  meeting  appointed  him  and  Judge 
Hill  delegates  to  the  State  convention  at  Selma.  He  went  to  the  convention  and  pre- 
sided over  the  convention.  He  then  would  frequently  meet  with  the  negroes,  and 
talk  with  them  upon  the  subject  of  politics.  He  was  holding  the  court  in  Greene 
County  when  the  election  came  on.  He  adjourned  the  court  on  Saturday  over  until 
the  next  Wednesday,  and  came  home  to  cast  his  vote.  The  people  say  as  to  a  judge 
and  an  officer  of  courts  in  the  South  here,  that  when  they  get  on  the  bench  they  ought 
to  keep  aloof  from  parties ;  but  he  was  mixing  up  a  little  too  much  in  political  matters 
for  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court. 
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• 

Question.  The  opinion  of  the  southern  people  is,  then,  that  a  judge  ought  not  to 
vote? 

Anstoer.  No,  not  to  vote,  but  not  to  go  out  on  the  hustings  and  mix  up  with  the 
crowd,  and  endeavor  to  lead  the  masses. 

B7  Mr.  Blaib  : 

Question,  Not  to  abandon  his  court  ^r  that  purpose  f 
Answer,  No,  sir ;  not  to  abandon  his  court. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Have  you  heard  Judge  Smith  make  a  political  speech  since  he  has  been  on 
the  bench  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  his  making  a  i)olitical  speech  in  my  life.  Judge 
Smith  is  a  good  judge,  and  a  very  polite  and  courteous  gentleman.  I  would  as  soon 
practice  before  him  as  any  man  in  Alabama.  But  I  am  giving  you  tlie  objections  the 
people  have  to  Judge  Smith. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  You  were  going  to  give  us  an  instance  of  this  Fullerlove  interfering  with 
democratic  negroes. 

Answer,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  what  I  witnessed  at  the  presidential  election.  I 
went  up  to  TompkinsvLlle  on  the  day  of  the  election,  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  a 
speech  that  Mr.  Gilmore  had  made  to  the  negroes  a  short  time  before  that.  The  car- 
pet-baggers are  hard  enough,  but  some  of  the  scalawags  are  a  heap  worse. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  Gilmore  was  a  scalawag  ? 

Answer,  He  was,  and  had  taken  the  boldest  and  most  ultra  ground  against  the  south- 
ern white  people,  in  a  speech  to  the  negroes. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  it? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  but  some  gentleman  brought  me  news  of  the  speech,  and  on  Satur- 
day they  were  to  register  at  Tompkinsville,  and  they  requested  that  I  should  go  and 
make  a  speech,  and  put  things  right.  It  rained  that  day,  and  I  concluded  to  go  there 
Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  election.  I  got  there  about  the  time  the  polls  were  opened. 
Under  the  election  laws  of  the  State,  no  one  can  approach  nearer  than  thirty  feet  of 
th6  polls,  except  he  means  to  cast  his  vote.  When  I  got  there  I  saw  no  negroes  any- 
where. I  asked  some  gentlemen  if  there  were  any  negroes  there ;  they  told  me  they 
were  around  at  a  church,  and  that  a  large  number  of  them  had  come  in  with  arms  and 
had  stacked  their  arms  there,  and  had  congregated  at  that  point.  After  I  got  there  a 
squad  came  up  in  military  form,  with  an  officer  at  the  head,  and  marched  up  in  front 
of  the  polls,  and  halted  and  went  in  one  at  a  time^  and  then  went  out  and  re-formed  at 
another  point.  That  continued  until  five  successive  squads  were  brought  up  and  voted 
in  that  way.    The  white  people  were  there  and  sat  and  looked  on. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Did  the  negroes  interfere  with  anybody  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  they  menace  anybody  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nor  did  the  white  people  interfere  with  anybody  until  after  the 
election  was  over,  or  until  after  they  had  voted.  One  negro  came  up  and  voted  the 
democratic  ticket,  and  he  started  out  of  town,  and  they  started  in  pursuit  of  him  and 
threatened  to  kill  him.  He  came  back  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  living,  and 
told  him  he  had  been  threatened,  and  remained  there  until  the  man  with  whom  he  was 
living  went  home,  and  he  went  with  him. 

Question,  What  had  Robert  Fullerlove  to  do  with  this  t 

Answer.  He  was  in  the  crowd  and  was  one  of  the  leaders. 

Question.  Did  yon  see  him  ?    Did  you  meet  him  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  him.    They  told  me  he  was  there. 

Question.  Who  told  you  he  was — tne  white  people  t 

Answer,  A  man  named  Cannon  told  me  so. 

Question,  How  do  you  know  he  told  you  the  truth  t  • 

Answer.  1  do  not  know ;  he  is  a  truthful  man. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  against  Robert  Fullerlove  before  1867 1 
Answer  J  I  never  heard  of  him  prior  to  1867.   • 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  You  never  heard  of  him  until  he  became  a  leader ;  not  until  the  negroes 
were  enfranchised  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  persons  say  he  was  a  dangerous  man  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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Question.  Tour  present  sheriff  is  a  democrat|  appointed  by  Governor  Lindsay  as  a 
democrat  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Qtiestion,  The  laws  have  been  very  efficiently  executed  since  that  time  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  murders  committed  in  your  county  since  that  timeT 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  in  a  remote  part  of  the  County. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anv  of  the  murderers  that  have  been  arrested  and  brought 
to  justice? 

Answer.  Ye«,  sir ;  one  of  them  is  in  jail  now. 

Question.  A  white  or  black  manf 

Answer,  A  colored  man.  He  killed  a  colored  man.  He  waylaid  him  on  the  road  and 
killed  him. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  white  man  that  has  been  arrested  and  brought  to  jus- 
tice, implicated  in  any  murders  since  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  man  that  has  committed  a  murder  there. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  whipx>ipgs  of  negroes  that  have  occurred  since 
Meadow  was  appointed  ? 

Answei',  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Robert  Fullerlove  had  been  whipped  and  shot  at! 

Answer.  I  heard  he  had  been  shot  at  before  that  time,  I  think. 

Question.  Jud^e  Hill  is  your  present  probate  judge? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  present  probate  judge.  I  succeeded  Judge  Hill;  he 
resigned. 

Question.  Was  Judge  Hill  a  southern  man  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  An  Alabamian  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  he  a  radical  ? 

Ansxeer.  Yes.  sir,  he  was  a  radical.  He  was  a  democrat  up  to  the  time  the  recon- 
struction mcfisures  passed,  and  afterward  he  voted  for  Seymour  and  Blair. 

Question,  Was  he  appointed  before  or  after  he  cast  that  vote? 

Answei\  Afterward. 

Question.  Was  he  a  good  officer  ?  . 

Answei',  Well,  as  far  as  he  was  capable,  he  discharged  the  duties  very  well.  I  prac- 
ticed in  his  court.    He  was  a  man  that  knew  very  little  about  the  business. 

Question.  An  honest  man  ? 

Answer.  He  dispatched  his  business  as  fairly  as  any  one  could. 

Question.  A  man  of  good  character  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  a  man  of  good  character.  He  never  had  had  any  connection 
with  the  office,  and  of  course  he  was  very  inefficient  so  far  as  qualification  was  con- 
cerned. 

Question,  His  brother  that  was  appointed  treasurer  was  also  a  native  of  Alabama, 
was  he  not  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  read  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  you  speak  of? 

Answer,  Yes,  sh*. 

Question.  How  thorough  was  that  investigation  of  the  committee  of  the  grand  jury? 

Answer,  It  was  as  thorough  as  it  possibly  could  be  made. 

Question,  Were  you  one  ol  the  committee  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  the  committee  constituted  of  themselves? 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Is  that  the  business  of  the  grand  jury — to  institute  these  investigations? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  it  is  made  their  duty  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  county 
offices,  bonds,  &c. 

Question,  Were  the  records  of  the  probate  and  circuit  courts  and  the  treasurer's  office 
all  kept  in  the  same  building  ? 

Ansuer.  The  probate  court  there  was  a  brick  building  with  two  rooms  to  it.  The 
probate  office  wasltept  in  one  end  of  it,  and  the  circuit  clerk^s  office  was  kept  in  the 
other,  and  the  county  treasurer  was  acting  as  the  deiJUty  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court,  and  he  had  the  key  of  the  probate  office,  his  brother  being  absent  at  the  time, 
and  ho  had  his  record  of' his  register's  office  in  the  clerk's  office. 

Question.  Was  that  the  bond  you  spoke  of  as  being  defective,  the  treasurer's  bond? 

Anmver.  No;  I  spoke  of  Gilmore,  the  superintendent,  and  the  treasurer;  the  grand 
jury  reported  that  that  was  insufficient. 

Question.  What  was  the  trouble  with  the  treasurer's  bond  ? 

Answer,  The  security  was  not  sufficient,  nor  was  the  penalty  large  enough. 
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By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  grand  jury  did  not  ascertain  this  fact  prior  to 
tJieir  going  ont  of  oflSce  t 

Answer,  They  were  not  out  of  office,  but  in  office  when  this  occurred. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Is  it  made  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  public  bonds  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  At  every  session  of  court  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Had  they  performed  that  duty  in  relation  to  the  treasurer's  bond  before  t 

Answer.  I  believe  they  had  reported  on  the  bond  before. 

Question.  How? 

Anstcer.  I  think  it  was  reported  at  the  term  before,  perhaps,  that  it  was  sufficient, 
but  they  never  investigated  into  the  amount  of  his  liabilities  until  this  term  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  when  they  ascertained  the  amount  of  the  liabilities,  they  considered 
the  penalty  insufficient  and  the  security  insufficient.    That  bond  was  burned  up. 

Question.  Why  had  they  not  reported  on  Gilmore's  bond  as  insufficient  t 

Answer.  They  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Gilmore's  bond  j  that  belonged 
to  the  State  superintendent's  department. 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tax-coUectot  t 

Answer.  J.  L.  Dubrutz. 

Question.  Was  he  a  southern  man  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  been  living  a  long  time  in  the  South.  He  came  from  North 
Carolina,  I  think. 

Question.  How  did  ho  derive  his  appointment  f 

Answer.  From  the  governor. 

Question.  Which  governor  ? 

Answer,  Ho  first  got  his  appointment  from  Governor  Patton.  The  former  tax-col- 
lector said  that  ho  was  shot  at,  and  a  hole  shot  through  his  hat,  and  his  horse  throwed 
him  against  a  log,  and  ho  was  knocked  senseless,  and  when  he  got  up  he  was  robbed 
of  $5,(X)0  or  $6,000,  and  Dubrutz  was  on  his  bond.  The  securities  got  Dr.  Dubrutz  to 
take  the  appoiutment  and  collect  all  unfinished  collections  of  the  taxes,  and  the  former 
tax-collector  resigned.  Dubrutz  was  appointed  .by  Governor  Patton  and  then  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  Smith. 

Question.  Was  he  a  democrat  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  traveled  over  the  county  there  three  years  and  collected  taxes 
unmolested. 

Question.  Was  it  the  duty  of  the  grand  jury  to  examine  the  tax-collector's  bondf 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  had  that  never  been  reported  upon  as  insufficient  t 

Answer.  That  was  not  insufficient. 

Question.  I  thought  you  said  the»e  was  a  defalcation  of  $2,700. 

Answei'.  So  there  is.  He  resigned  last  spring  before  he  had  concluded  collecting  the 
taxes,  and  stated  that  he  had  settled  up  with  the  State  and  with  the  county  treasurer ; 
and  after  he  left,  and  after  his  succeasor  was  appointed  and  they  come  to  investigate 
the  amount  of  liabilities,  they  found  he  was  liable  for  about  $2,700. 

Question.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  grand  jury,  in  investigating  the  sufficiency  of 
the  bond,  also  to  investigate  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  officers  had  discharged 
their  duties,  and  whether  they  were  behind? 

Answer.  Well,  no,  sir.  Yes;  it  is  their  duty  to  report  any  deficiencies;  but  they 
could  not  tell  any  deficiency  of  the  tax-collector,  because  he  had  not  completed  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes. 

Question.  They  could  have  ascertained  the  deficiencies  in  the  treasury,  could  they 
not? 

Answer.  Yes ;  they  did  ascertain  that  by  ascertaining  the  amount  the  collector  had 
paid  to  him  and  that  he  had  i^ceived  from  other  sources ;  and  that  showed  that  he  had 
failed  to  charge  himself  with  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  odd  dollars  that  he  had 
received  and  not  accounted  for. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  in  your  constitution  which  prohibits  a  judge  from  also 
being  a  representative  in  the  legislature? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  Luther  B.  Smith  was  a  representative  in  the  legislature  at  the 
same  time  he  was  judge  ? 

Anstcer.  Ho  was  elected,  but  did  not  serve.  He  was  elected  at  the  same  time  he  was 
elected  judge. 

Question.  I  supposed  you  said  he  held  both  offices  at  the  same  time  ? 

Answer,  W^ell,  he  was  elected  to  both  offices  at  the  same  time,  but  never  served  as  a 
representative.    He  made  his  election  between  the  two  offices — took  one  and  resigned 
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the  other.    Foster,  the  senator  there,  has  held  two  offices.    That  is  prohibited  under 
our  coDstitution. 

Question,  Why  was  he  not  removed  or  indicted  t 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  He  holds  but  the  one  f 
Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  he  accepted  the  one  did  he  not  vacate  the  other  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  when  he  accepted  the  probate  office,  he  vacated  it,  and  closed 
the  probate  office  one  month  and  served  in  the  senate. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Why  was  he  not  indicted  t 

Anmcer.  Tlio  party  in  power  cpnnived  at  it. 

Question.  W^hat  party  f 

Answer.  The  radical  pai-ty.  The  question  of  his  eligibility  was  raised  before  the 
senate.  They  had  a  right  to  decide  on  the  eligibility  of  the  members.  There  was  the 
constitution,  which  prohibited  him  from  holding  the  office  of  probate  jndge  and  sit  in 
the  senate  too,  and  the  senate  decided  that  he  was  qualified. 

Question.  Did  that  prevent  your  grand  jury  from  indicting  him  for  holding  the  office 
of  probate  judge  while  he  was  senator? 

Answei'.  The  grand  jury  did  not  do  it ;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Question,  Is  your  grand  jury  composed,  in  the  main,  of  democrats? 

Answer.  They  are  democrats  and  radicals  together — mainly  composed,  until  the 
last  session  of  court,  of  whites  and  blacks. 

Question.  Have  you  enumerated  all  the  murders  committed  in  your  coanty  since  the 
close  of  the  war  ? 

Answer.  There  was  one  murder  or  homicide  committed  last  winter  somewhere  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Butler — below  Mount  Sterling,  in  the  river  swamp. 

Question.  Wbat  case  was  that  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  negro,  I  do  not  know  his  name,  who  liad  been  depredating 
upon  the  hogs,  and  the  people  had  become  incensed,  and  were  watching  Lira  closely, 
and  they  heard  a  gun  fired  in  the  swamp,  and  it  was  supposed  that  some  of  them  went 
out  in  pursuit,  and  the  negro  was  found  dead  with  a  hog  lying  beside  him  in  the 
swamp. 

Question.  Was  it  ever  known  whokilled  the  negro  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  find  out  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  inquiry  made  around  there,  but  nobody  coald  tell  any- 
thing about  it. 

Question.  Did  the  grand  jury  investigate  it  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  so.  The  investigations  of  the  grand  jury  are  all  kept  secret.  Any 
one  outside  of  the  grand  jury  cannot  know  anything  that  transpires  there  at  all. 

Question.  Are  not  your  bills  of  indictment  recorded  ? 

Answer.  Bills  of  indictment  are  recorded,  but  not  made  public  until  aft-er  ^e  parties 
are  arrested. 

Question.  You  state  that,  after  this  boy  who  had  been  beaten  and  had  said  he  was 
afraid  to  go  before  the  grand  jury — that  Abe  Lyon  assembled  some  negroes,  and  said  he 
would  burn  the  town,  and  kill  every  one  from  the  cradle  up  ? 

Answer.  No;  he  said  this:  he  said,  he  would  go  down,  and  if  they  were  prevented 
or  resisted  in  any  way,  that  he  would  burn  the  town,  and  that  he  would  join  any  party 
now  and  commence  killing  from  the  cradle  up. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not;  that  is  the  report. 

Question.  Who  started  these  reports ?    Who  heard  him  say  that? 
,  Answer.  It  is  just  common  rumor  in  the  neighborhood  there. 

Question.  May  it  not  be  that  common  rumor  lies  ?  ^ 

Answer.  It  does  frequently  lie ;  that  is  true. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  that  heard  him  say  that  ? 

Answer.  No ;  for  I  never  saw  a  man  that  had  any  conversation  with  him ;  that  is,  I 
never  conversed  with  any  man  that  had  any. 

Question.  Do  you  give  credit  to  all  the  rumors  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not,  but  that  is  assigned  as  a  reason  why  he  was  killed. 

Question.  He  was  killed,  according  to  your  opinion,  for  this  speech  he  is  represented 
as  having  made  ? 

Ansiver.  Yes, sir;  that  is  my  impression — that  he  was  killed  for  that.  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  anybody  m  Choctaw  killed  for  political  opinions. 

Question.  But  it  so  happened  that  he  was  a  prominent  leader? 

Answer,  No ;  he  was  not  very  prominent  as  a  partisan.  I  never  heard  of  his  taking 
any  active  part  as  a  partisan. 
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Question,  You  beard  lie  was  a  radical  f 

Answer,  O,  yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  large  was  the  crowd  said  to  be  tbat  mardered  him  f 

Answer.  I  beard  it  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty  persons. 

Question.  Did  they  visit  him  at  night  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  said  to  be  disguised  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  reported  that  they  were  disguised. 

Question.  Of  course  they  were  armed  t 

Ans^cer.  I  presume  so. 

Question.  Did  they  shoot  him,  or  hang  him  T 

Answei\  He  was  shot  and  baa  his  throat  cut. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  When  was  he  killed  t 

Answer.  He  was  killed  some  time  in  the  summer? 

Question.  This  last  summer  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  .     • 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Under  this  democratic  sheriff,  who  executes  the  laws  so  eflSciently  t 

Answer.  He  executes  the  law  when  the  matter  is  brought  immediately  before  him. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  when  he  knows  parties  have  been  guilty  of  an  offense,  to  go 
and  arrest  them  without  warrant.  Inquiry  was  ma<le  generafly  where  they  lived,  and 
who  they  were.    No  one  could  trace  them  to  any  point  at  all. 

Question.  Did  the  sheriff  go  and  visit  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did ;  he  was  in  the  neighborhood. 

Question.  Did  he  hear  of  it  soon  after  the  crime  was  committed  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  reported  directly  afterward. 

Question.  Wliat  prevented  the  sheriff  from  raising  a  posse  and  going  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderers  I 

Answer.  lie  went  up  to  the  neighborhood,  and  the  neighbors  had  taken  active  steps 
to  find  out  who  they  were,  and  they  reported  to  him  that  they  could  not  find  out. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  what  active  Btex>s  they  had  taken  ? 

Answer.  They  held  a  public  meeting. 

Question.  When  f 

Answer.  The  next  day  after  the  murder. 

Question.  How  large  was  that  meeting  t 

Answer.  It  was  merely  at  a  very  small  place — a  post-office  and  two  stores,  and  half  a 
dozen  families.  • 

Question.  What  resolutions  did  they  adopt  t 

Answe}\  I  never  saw  the  resolutions.  They  determined,  though,  that  they  would 
prevent  any  violation  of  law,  if  possible,  and  that  they  would  set  their  faces  against 
anything  of  the  sort ;  they  were  doing  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  as  a  matter  of  interest. 

Question.  How  many  heads  of  families  do  you  suppose  there  were  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  f 

Anstcer.  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  were  half  a  dozen  t 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  there  were. 

Question.  Were  the  resolutions  published  in  the  papers  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  get  upon  the  trail  of  these  murderers  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  they  followed  the  track  some  distance  out. 

Question.  How  far  out  t 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  know. 

Qu^tion.  Did  they  lose  the  trail  t 

Ansioer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Why  did  they  not  follow  on  as  long  as  it  was  feasible  t 

Anstcer.  I  cannot  tell  why. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  the  sheriff  raising  Aposse,  if  ho 
had  had  a  mind  to  do  it,  to  follow  on  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  none  in  the  world. 

Question.  Suppose  a  prominent  white  citizen  had  been  killed,  do  you  not  think  a  great 
hue  and  cry  would  have  been  raised  and  the  murderers  tracked  ? 

An^nver,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  traced  them  up  if  they  could. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  practical  difficulty  in  finding  the  murderers? 

Answer.  There  was  a  prominent  citizen  killed  near  Butler,  and  th«  murdcreirs  were 
never  arrested. 

Question.  Was  he  killed  by  a  body  of  disguised  men  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  was  killed  at  night. 
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Question.  A  private  aBsaBsination  f 

Answer.  A  man  named  Thomas,  an  editor  of  a  paper,  and  it  was  supposed  he  wat 
killed  by  Judge  Morris. 

Question.  Jadgo  Morris  and  two  others  were  pnt  upon  trial,  were  they  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  Judge  Morris  was  acquitted,  was  he  not  f 

Ansxcer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the'  two  prominent  witnesses  against  him  left  the  State  soon 
after  it  occurred,  and  they  never  could  get  them  here. 

Question.  Did  not  Judge  Morris  set  up  in  his  defense,  and  prove  at  the  trial,  that 
Thomas  shot  at  him  first  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  what  they  proved  on  the  trial ;  I  investigated  that  matter 
myself. 

Question.  I  ask  what  was  proved  on  the  trial  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  ;  1  was  not  present. 

Question.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  showed  on  the  trial  that  Thomas  shot  aX 
him  first  ? 

Answer.  Thomas  shot  before  he  was  shot  at.  But  the  proof  was  that  he  shot  at  Gil- 
more  and  not  at  Morris. 

Question.  There  was  no  difficulty,  in  that  case,  in  finding  out  who  killed  Thomas, 
was  there  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  I  ask  if  a  white  man,  a  public  man  like  Mr.  Thomas,  for  example,  had  been 
murdered  at  night  by  a  band  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  who  came  there  on  horseback, 
would  there  have  been  any  difficulty,  if  the  community  had  been  so  uiiuded,  in  track- 
ing the  murderers  and  arresting  one  or  more  f 

Answei'.  They  would  have  had  no  more  difficulty  in  doing  that  than  they  had  in 
tracking  Judge  Morris.  He  remained  in  the  county  some  time  after  this,  aiid  there 
was  no  eflbrt  made  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  people  there  to  arrest  him.  It  was  look^ 
upon,  from  the  investigation  before  the  coroner  there,  as  a  conspiracy  between  these 
three  men. 

Question.  Why  did  not  this  peaceable,  law-loving,  and  law-abiding  community  take 
measures  to  arrest  them  f 

Answer.  They  supposed,  to  be  candid  with  you,  that  the  officers  being  all  of  Judge 
Morrises  politics,  they  would  do  everything  in  the  world  to  favor  him,  and  the  suppo- 
sition was  that  this  was  a  political  quarrel  between  them,  and  that  Morris  had  killed 
him  because  he  had  been  writing  some  severe  articles  against  him  as  a  politician. 

Question.  Did  they  desist,  then,  from  arresting  these  parties  because  they  thought 
they  could  not  be  punished  t 

Answer.  The  impression,  generally,  was  there,  that  the  trial  of  Judge  Morris  would 
be  a  farce,  and  therefore  there  was  no  use  in  making  an  arrest. 

Question.  But  it  seemed  he  was  indicted  and  arrested  afterward  f 

Anstcer.  He  was  indicted,  but  not  arrested  ;  he  came  and  surrendered  himself;  but 
this  indictment  was  obtained  after  these  prominent  witnesses  had  left  the  State. 

Question.  Do  you  say  that  was  the  reason  your  community  did  not  interest  them- 
selves in  having  Mr.  Morris  indicted  and  prosecuted  ? 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  ;  they  would  say,  *'  There  is  no  use  in  a  trial,  because  he 
will  not  be  convicted."  That  was  the  general  expression  there.  It  was  supposed  that 
no  honest  jury  could  be  got  there  to  convict  him,  if  guilty.  In  the  first  jilace,  they 
had  no  idea  he  would  be  tried  there,  and  he  was  not  tried  there ;  he  was  taken  to 
Mobile. 

Question.  Your  law  allows  a  change  of  venue  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  nearest  adjoining  county  free  from  like  exceptions.  Just 
after  this  thing  occurred,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  extending  the  right  of  change  of 
venue  to  any  county  in  the  State. 

Question.  Do  your  citizens  refrain  from  attempting  to  enforce  the  law  in  all  cases, 
because  of  their  belief  that  persons  may  not  be  convicted  T 

Answei',  No,  sir;  they  do  not  do  it  generally. 

Question.  The  great  majority  of  your  white  citizens  there  were  democrats  f 

Ansjcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  well  disposed  to  have  convicted  Morris  ? 

Answer.  They  were  willing  to  see  him  have  a  fair  trial. 

Question.  But  they  believed  him  to  be  guilty  of  murder  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir — from  all  the  investigation  had  there. 

Question.  There  were  enough  democrats  in  the  atljoining  county,  if  he  had  got  a 
change  of  venue,  to  have  convicted  him  f 

Answer.  That  was  not  the  object,  to  ^et  a  jury  of  any  political  faith;  the  object  was 
to  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  when  these  witnesses  disappeared,  they  saw  there  was  no  pos- 
sible chance  to  convict  him. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 
Question.  Were  these  witnesses  who  disappeared  friends  of  Morris  or  Thomas  f 
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Anstcer.  One  of  tbem  was  a  partner  of  Thomas.  Ho  left  Butler  a  few  days  after  with 
the  Btatemcut  that  he  would  be  back  in  a  few  days ;  only  be  gone  a  \^cek ;  he  had  to 
borrow  funds  to  pay  his  expenses. 

By  the  Ciiaikman  : 

Question,  Was  he  a  democrat  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  was  seen,  a  few  days  aft^r  he  left,  with  a  large  roll  of  green- 
backs ;  and  ho  has  never  returned ;  and  the  supposition  was  that  he  had  been  paid  to 
leave  the  county. 

Question.  Are  the  democrats  down  there  so  corruptible — the  democratic  editors! 

Answer.  Ho  was  a  sort  of  printer;  he  was  not  Jin  editor;  Thomas  was  the  editor. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  Who  was  the  other  witness  T 

Answer.  The  other  witness  was  a  shoemaker,  who  lived  down  there,  who  proved  pos- 
itively that  thb  pistol  he  shot  was  aimed  at  Gilmore,  and  not  at  Morris.  He  left  the 
State  for  Mississippi,  too. 

By  the  Chaiuman  : 

Question.  Was  he  a  democrat  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  he  was  a  shoemaker  named  Baldwin ;  he  had  been  there  but 
a  few  days. 

Question.  You  speak  of  the  case  of  Rogers,  another  negro  who  was  killed  f 

Answei',  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  said  to  have  been  Jiilled  by  a  body  of  men  after  night  f 

Answer.  He  was  killed  al'ter  night.  I  think  there  were  some  several  persons  in  com- 
pany. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised? 

Anmcer.  My  impression  was  that  they  were  not. disguised.  It  was  reported  that  ho 
had  made  an  attempt  to  commit  a  rape  on  a  white  lady  ;  in  fact,  I  heard  the  day  before 
be  was  killed  that  a  negro  had  made  such  an  attempt. 

Question.  If  such  an  attempt  had  been  made,  was  there  any  difficulty  in  convicting 
him  of  a  felony  in  your  court  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  What  time  did  this  take  placet 

Answer.  I  cannot  remember  dates;  it  was  some  time  last  winter,  though. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  find  out  who  killed  him  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  tJiere  has ;  at  least,  I  know  of  none. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  another  negro— Ezell — who  was  killed,  and  no  cause  was 
assigned  for  his  death. 

Ansuer,  I  never  heard  of  any  cause ;  I  merely  heard  of  the  killing;  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  circumstances  of  his  being  killed. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  he  was  killed  by  a  body  of  men  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  he  was  killed  by  a  body  of  men. 

Question.  At  h^s  house,  at  night  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was  killed ;  it  was  at  night ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  killed  at  his  house,  or  where.  * 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  that  t 

Answer,  That  was  some  time  last  spring. 

Question.  Last  April  or  May  f 

Answer.  1  cannot  tell ;  I  think  it  was  before  that  time,  probably. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  efforts  being  made  to  discover  the  murderer? 

Answer.  I  have  not. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  Lem.  Campbell  as  having  been  killed;  was  he  a  negro  f 

Ansficer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  his  murder  take  place  ? 

Anstver.  I  do  not  remember  when  he  was  killed.  I  know  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  it  occurred  were  very  much  incensed.  The  negroes  became  very  much 
alarmed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  had  great  difficulty  in  quieting  their  fears;  and 
they  have  pledged  their  protection  to  them  there. 

Question.  Did  it  occur  about  the  same  time  that  Ezell  and  Rogers  were  killed  f 

Answei;  I  cannot  remember ;  it  was  subsequent  to  the  killing  of  Ezell  and  Rogers,  I 
think. 

Question,  That  would  make  it  some  time  last  spring  or  early  summer  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  what  were  the  circamstances  of  his  killing  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Question,  Was  it  said  to  have  been  done  by  a  disguised  band  aft«r  night  T 

Anewcr,  I  thi^k  it  was.  These  things  all  occurred  at  some  distance  from  where  I 
lived.    I  only  hear  the  report  as  it  comes  in. 

Qiiestion.  What  efforts,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  discover  the  murderers  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  them.  I  know  there 
w;>s  an  effort  made,  and  is  being  made  now,  by  the  i)eople  there  to  give  protection  to 
tlio  negroes.  They  do  it  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice  to  them,  and  then  as  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  country.  If  these  things  are  not  broken  up,  the  labor  system  of  the 
country  will  bo  broken  up. 

Question.  When  did  I, understand  yon  to  say  it  was  that  you  heard  of  a  body  of  men 
that  was  organized  trying  to  discover  these  .murderers  andstop  these  outrages  f 

Answer.  Yesterday. 

Question.  How  large  a  body  of  men  did  you  understand  it  was  f 

Answer.  The  gentleman  who  mot  them  told  me  he  supposed  there  were  about  forty 
or  fifty. 

Question,  Embracing  the  best  citizens  f 

Answer.  The  best  citizens  of  this  county.  They  were  in  this  county,  but  it  is  betw«n 
th»3  and  Choctaw. 

Question.  When  did  you  understand  that  this  organization  was  gotten  up  ? 

Answer.  It  is  just  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  there. 

Question.  Recently  taken  place  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  there  are  some  men  down  there  who  have  been 
inducing  the  negroes  to  steal  cotton  and  corn.  They  have  a  little  whisky  at  the  cross- 
roads, a  place  to  bring  it  in  to  them,  and  those  negroes  they  can't  control,  when  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  it,  they  take  theni  out  and  whip  them  severely.  They 
say  certain  white  men  shall  not  hire  negroes.  They  tell  the  negroes,  say  here  is  a 
negro — they  tell  a  negro,  "  You  shall  not  biro  to  a  certain  white  man.''  The  man  will 
go  to  one  of  these  men  and  say,  "I  want  so  many  hands,  and  I  will  give  yon  so  much 
to  furnish  me  so  many  hands;"  and  then  they  will  threaten  the  negroes"  that  unless 
they  hire  to  this  man  they  shall  not  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  or  they  will  punish 
them.  It  is  to  break  up  this  organization,  and  stop  the  demoralization  among  the  ne- 
groes and  all  these  bad  white  men  who  are  doing  it,  not  for  politics,  but  gain,  that  this 
organization  has  taken  place  among  the  people ;  and  thej'  were  in  pursuit  of  these 
men,  and  thej^  said  they  intended  to  warn  them  that  this  thing  had  to  stop. 

Question.  Efow  did  they  know  who  these  men  were  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  but  they  had  got  intimations  in  some  way,  so  they  conld 
identify  some  of  them,  and  they  intended  to  warn  them  that  they  must  desist  £ix>m 
that  course  or  they  could  not  stay  in  the  State. 

Question.  Are  the  men  they  are  after  supposed  to  be  men  mixed  up  in  these  murders 
you  have  spoken  oft 

Answer.  1  do  not  know.  It  is  only  for  the  offenses  they  have  beeii  committing  in  the 
neighborhood  there,  on  the  negroes,  demoralizing  the  negroes,  inducing  them  to  steal, 
and  controlling  them,  and  where  they  could  not  control  them,  taking  them  out  and 
punishing  them. 

Question.  Their  object,  then,  was  not  to  pursue  and  arrest  men  who  have  been  engaged 
in  perpetrating  these  outrages,  but  to  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  men  who  had 
been  interfering  with  their  interests? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  interfering  with  the  morality  of  the  negroes,  and  ilJuuishing  others 
there. 

Question.  Their  jurisdiction,  then,  would  not  embrace  the  discovery  and  punishing  of 
men  who  are  inflicting  these  whippings  and  murders  on  negroes? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  far  their  jurisdiction  extends.  That  was  what  was  inti- 
mated to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  talked  to  them  upon  the  subject;  their  object  was 
to  have  law  and  order  in  the  country,  and  preserve  the  morals  of  the  country. 

Question.  Now,  if  they  could  discover  the  men  who  int43rfered  with  the  negroes,  and 
created  these  demoralizations,  could  they  not  just  as  easily  discover  the  men  who  in- 
flicted these  outrages  upon  the  negroes  ? 

Answer.  The  old  saying  is  that  '*  dead  men  don't  tell  stories."  I  supnose  the  dead 
negroes  cannot  communicate  who  their  murderers  are;  but  a  negro  wiio  is  whipped 
can  ;  and  I  suppose  other  negroes  that  have  got  the  information  can. 

Question.  Have  you  known  any  white  man  who  has  been  punished  for  being  con- 
cerned in  the  whipping  of  negroes? 

Answer,  I  have  not. 

Question.  Have  you  known  of  any  white  man  being  punished  for  being  concerned  in 
these  raids  in  which  negroes  have  been  killed? 

Answer.  I  have  not. 

Question.  Do  you  not  consider  it  rather  a  reproach  upon  your  county  that  so  many 
murders  and  outrages  could  have  taken  place  ? 

Answa\  I  do  consider  it  a  reproach,  and  the  people  of  Choctaw  County  are  very  much 
incensed  at  it;  they  regret  it  exceedingly,  aud  would  do  anything  in  their  power  to 
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arrest  it  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it ;  but  when  we  cannot  tell  who  the  perpetrators 
are,  we  cannot  reach  them. 

Question.  Do  they  suppose  that  there  is  a  secret  body  of  men  who  are  bound  together 
by  oaths  f 

An»w€i\  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  secret  organization  in  Choctaw  County. 

Question.  The  organization  is  such  a  close  concern  that  their  secrets  have  not  been 
penetrated  as  yet,  have  they? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  those  parties  engaged  in  it  may  commit  outrages. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  they  do  not  belong  to  an  oath-bound  organization  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that ;  but  I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  a  secret 
organization  gotten  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  manipulating  the  negro,  or  controlling 
him,  or  doing  violence  to  him,  or  anybody  else. 

Question.  But  these  are  secret  organizations  that  kill  the  negroes  and  whip  them,  are 
Ihey  not  ? 

Answer.  Well,  they  go  secretly  to  work  to  do  it ;  whether  it  is  a  regular  organization, 
or  whether  they  band  themselves  together  for  that  special  occasion,  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  If  the  community  knew  nothing  about  who  compose  them,  or  what  their 
purposes  are,  would  you  not  infer  it  wjis  a  secret  organization  f 

Ansicer.  1  should  suppose  they  were,  as  they  are  doing  their  work  secretly.  Nobody 
can  tell  where  they  come  from,  or  live,  or  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Do  they  suppose  they  belong  to  Choctaw  County? 

Answer.  I  think  the  supposition  is  that  some,  may  be,  live  in  Choctaw  County,  and 
some  elsewhere. 

Question.  Are  these  bands  supposed  to  be  composed  of  young  men  ? 

Answer.  They  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  young  men,  or  old  men,  or  all  white  men, 
or  all  negroes.    There  were  some  negroes  in  the  crowd  that  killed  Abe  Lyon. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Answer.  That  is  what  is  reported.    The  wife  of  Abe  Lyon  said  there  were  some  there. 

Question.  Do  the  white  people  of  your  county  confederate  with  negroes  in  getting  up 
secret  organizations  of  this  kind  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Would  you  not  think  it  a  little  improbable,  from  the  knowledge  you  have 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  white  people  of  your  county,  that  they  would  go  upon  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  in  company  with  negroes? 

Answer.  1  do  not  think  any  resxiectable  white  man  would  do  anything  of  that  sort, 
sir. 

Question.  Does  it  not  look  a  little  improbable  to  you  that  that  crowd  should  be  a 
mixed  crowd  of  whites  and  negroes? 

Anstcer.  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  improbable  or  not.  I  only  speak  from  informa- 
tion that  I  have  derived  from  other  sources,  without  giving  any  ojuniou  about  it 
myself. 

Question.  Is  your  information  derived  from  persons  that  saw  the  crowd? 

Answa:  Some  few  of  the  crowd  were  seen  by  some  of  the  parties  who  gave  me  the 
information. 

Question.  Where  were  they  seen? 

Answer.  At  De  Sotoville. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  where  Abe  Lyon  was  murdered? 
Answer.  Only  a  short  distance. 

Question.  Were  they  seen  in  their  disguises? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  known? 
Ansioer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Were  any  negroes  seen  with  them? 

Answer.  Ouly  two  were  seen.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  negroes  were  among  them 
or  not.  All  the  information  we  got  at  all  that  there  were  negroes  mixed  up  in  it  is 
from  the  negroes  themselves.  Abe  Lyon's  wife  said  there  were  negroes  mixed  up  in 
the  crowd — that  she  knew  there  were  some  negroes  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Did  she  say  she  knew  they  were  negroes? 
Answer.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  never  conversed  with  her? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  what  I  understood  she  said — ^that  there  were  somo 
negroes  in  the  crowd. 

Question.  Were  they  seen  at  De  Sotoville  after  or  before  the  murder  ? 

Anstcer.  Before  the  murder. 

Question.  You  speak  about  some  democratic  negroes  being  mobbed  there,  or  about 
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their  being  mobbed  by  otber  negroes.    How  many  democratic  Degrees  have  you  in 
Choctaw  County  ? 

Anstcer.  In  the  presidential  election  there  were  sixty-two  voted  the  democratic  ticket 

Question.  And  last  fall  how  many  voted  it? 

Av8icer.  Well,  sir,  we  did  not  take  an  account  of  the  number  last  fall ;  about  the  same 
number,  though,  I  suppose.  The  negroes  have  voted  pretty  generally  there  as  a  onit 
for  the  radical  party,  and  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  change  their  vote  except  by 
argument. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  f 

Answer.  I  have  been  engaged  in  canvassing  there  myself,  and  so  far  as  my  informa- 
tion goes  there  never  has  been  a  threat. 

Question.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  there  may  have  been  other  persoos  canvassing 
not  as  scrupulous  as  you  were  f 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  with  most  of  the  canvassers  and  heard  speeches. 

Question^  How  do  you  know  what  the  employers  said  t 

^H«ir6T.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  heard  a  number  of  the  employers  say  they 
could  vote  as  they  pleased. 

Question.  A  man  who  would  intimidate  a  negro  would  not  be  apt  to  confess  it  to  you, 
would  he,  judge  t 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know.  In  the  first  election  for  delegates  to  the  convention  under 
the  reconstruction  act,  there  were  threats  made  by  persons  who  had  them  employed, 
that  if  they  voted  the  radical  ticket  they  would  turn  them  off.  That  was  at  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  the  convention. 

Question.  In  1867  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  in  1867.  After  that  election  and  when  the  election  took  place  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  for  State  officers,  there  were  never  any  threats  of 
that  kind  made  in  my  county. 

Question.  That  you  heard  of  T  Yon  do  not  pretend  to  say  there  might  not  have  been 
a  thousand  threats  made  that  you  never  heard  off 

Answer.  There  might  have  been  threats  made  that  I  never  heard  of,  but  I  was  in 
contact  with  the  people,  and  saw  the  leading  men  of  the  county  constantly  ;  and  they 
remarked  that  if  they  could  not  control  the  negroes  by  convincing  them  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  vote  with  the  democratic  party,  that  they  could  go  as  they  chose. 

QueMian.  There  may  have  been  a  thousand  instances  of  influences  that  never  would 
come  to  your  knowledge? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  do  you  think  it  probable  that  a  man  who  wonld  menace  a  negro  with 
punishment  or  loss  of  employment  would  ever  confess  that  fact  to  you  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  would. 

Question.  Y'ou  think  a  man  would  make  confession  to  you  that  he  had  perpetrated 
such  an  outrage  upon  a  negro  f 

Ansivei'.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  it. 

Question.  You  woul(J  regard  it  as  very  dishonorable  and  very  unjust,  wonld  yon  not! 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  was  not  the  proper  course  to  control  them,  and  not  the 
course  I  pursued. 

Question.  The  black  voters  in  your  county  preponderate,  do  they  not  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  we  have  a  white  majority  there. 

Question.  I  notice  that  the  census  of  1870  shows  that  Choctaw  contains  5,862  whites 
and  6,872  blacks.    How  does  that  happen  T 

Answer.  Tlie  black  vote  does  preponderate ;  but  there  are  more  registered  whites 
than  there  are  blacks. 

Question.  More  registered  white  voters  f    Then  the  blacks  are  not  all  registered  f 

Ansicer.  1  suppose  they  are  all  registered.    A  great  many  register  under  twenty. 

Question.  You  suppose  so  f 

Answer.  I  know  it. 

Question,  Howt 

Answei\  I  saw  them  register. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  their  age  T 

Answer,  1  saw  the  men  that  raised  them,  and  they  said  they  were  not  over  16  years 
of  age. 

Question,  Who  registered  a  ftiinor  f 

Answer.  The  managers  at  each  of  the  election  precincts. 

Question.  What  officer  ever  registered  a  minor  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  Judge  Hill  was  judge  of  the  probate  court.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ever  registered  a  minor ;  but  under  the  election  laws  of  Alabama  yon  can  go 
to  the  polls  and  register  and  vote,  and  the  managers  at  the  different  precincts  have 
the  right  to  register  as  they  vote.  There  is  another  provision  in  the  election  laws  of 
Alabama  which  makes  it  a  penal  offense  to  challenge  a  voter. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

QuesUon,  Is  there  not  a  heavy  penalty  fixed  for  false  registering  f 
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Answer,  Tcs,  sir :  there  is  a  penalty. 

Question  Then  if  you  have  minors  who  have  registered  can  yon  not  very  easily  pro 
ceed  under  the  law  against  them  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir;  they  could  proceed. 
Question,  And  send  them  to  the  penitentiary  f 
Answer,  They  did  proceed  in  the  Mobile  municipal  election. 

By  the  Chairbian  : 

Question,  Is  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  discover  whether  a  negro  is  over  or  under  twen- 
ty-one at  that  period  of  his  life  f 

Answer,  Not  more  so  than  a  white  person. 

Question,  Is  there  any  record  of  the  births  of  negroes  f 

Answer,  A  great  many  of  them  kept  a  record. 

Question,  As  far  back  as  slavery  times  f 

Answer,  Tes,  sir ;  I  used  to  keep  a  record  of  the  births  of  the  negroes  I  raised. 

Question,  You  say  these  Ku-Klux  notices  were  posted  up  on  the  court-house  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question*  And  the  judge  showed  the  bar  a  Ku-Elux  letter  he  had  received? 

Answer,  No ;  it  was  one  of  those  notices — the  same  notice. 

Question,  Was  it  the  same  judge  whose  mill  and  gin  were  burned  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  that  was  Juc^e  J.  Q.  Smith. 

Question,  Who  was  holding  the  court  then  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  for  Judge  L.  R.  Smith. 

Question,  You  do  not  know,  of  course,  who  put  up  those  notices  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  three  men  were  seen  at  the  court-house  door. 

Question,  Were  there  any  devices  or  insignia  on  those  notices  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Question.  Are  colored  schools  taught  throughout  the  county  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  one  at  Butler,  with  seventy-odd  scholars,  and  one  near 
Mount  Sterling,  near  my  residence,  with  seventy-odd  scholars.  They  are  taught  by 
white  men  in  this  country. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  colored  school-houses  being  burned  T 

Anstcer,  I  heard  of  a  church  used  for  a  school-house  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tomp- 
kinsville.  That  was  before  the  election  last  year.  I  heard  it  there  reported  that  it 
was  burned  by  the  radicals. 

Question,  The  radicals  bear  a  great  many  sins  down  there  f 

Answer,  They  bear  a  ^ood  many  sins. 

Question.  You  have  given  us  a  good  many  statements  of  what  was  reported.  Who 
reported  that,  and  how  reliable  was  he  f 

Answer,  They  did  not  say.  It  was  a  mere  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  white  people 
of  the  neighlK>rhood  there,  and  that  suspicion  was  founded  upon  this :  There  was  a 
division  among  the  negroes  at  that  time  as  to  how  they  were  going  to  vote,  and  the 
supposition  was  that  in  order  to  rally  the  negroes  to  get  them  congregated  these  houses 
were. burned,  so  as  to  incense  the  negroes  against  the  democrats. 

Question.  Who  got  up  that  charge  i 

Answer,  I  cannot  tell  any  one  that  got  it  up ;  that  is  the  rumor  I  heard  circulated. 

Question,  You  never  heard  that  it  was  done  by  the  Ku-Klux  t 

Answer,  I  heard  Judge  Hill  charged  with  it,  as  one. 

Question,  Your  probate  judge? 

AnsxcuT,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  That  he  set  fire  to  school-houses  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  of  it  and  he  denied  it.  I  did  not  believe  it  at  the  time ' 
but  he  was  charj^ed. 

Question,  If  a  lalse  report  was  raised  on  Judge  Hill,  it  is  likely  there  is  a  false  report 
raised  on  the  radicals  ? 

Answer,  Very  possibly  there  was. 

Question.  My  question  is  whether  you  ever  heard  that  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  did  it  ? 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  democrats  did  it  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  democrata  were  opposed  to  colored  schools  ? 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  democrats  were  opposed  to  negroes  voting? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that  they  were  opposed  t-o  their  voting ;  not  opposed 
to  their  voting  now,  but  opposed  to  extending  the  right  to  the  negroes  to  vote. 

Question,  Are  they  all  reconciled  to  it  now  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  [no J  sir ;  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  educated,  and  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  system  of  our  Government ;  they  would  go  and  vote  without  knowing 
i^ho  they  voted  for.    I  have  asked  a  number  of  negroes,  when  they  came  from  election, 
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ivho  they  voted  for  to-day ;  and  they  have  answered  "  I  don't  know."    I  would  ask  ^em, 
"  Have  you  voted  f  "    They  would  answer,  "  Yes,  sir ;  they  give  me  the  paper." 

Question,  There  would  be  no  objection  to  the  negroes  voting  if  they  all  voted  Uie 
democratic  ticket  f 

Answer,  Y«-8,  sir ;  they  would  object  to  it,  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Question,  You  think  the  same  opposition  would  then  exist  to  the  negro  voting  that 
exists  now  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  It  would  make  no  difference  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Founded  upon  the  principle  that  they  are  not  competent  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  not  competent,  unless  thej'  permit  them  t-o  vote  by  qnali- 
fication. 

Question,  Do  your  people  pay  the  taxes  for  the  education  of  the  negro  freely  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Question.  No  grumbling  on  that  account  ? 

Answer,  None ;  no,  sir.  In  fact,  the  people  are  very  anxious  to  see  them  educated, 
and  think  it  will  make  better  citizens  of  them.  And  they  think  if  they  were  educated 
they  could  investigate  political  questions,  and  there  would  be  more  democrats  among 
them. 

Question,  So  they  are  favoring  common  schools  in  the  expectation  of  making  betta 
democrats  of  them  f 

Answer,  Not  that,  particularly  ;  but  better  citiaens,  better  men  of  them. 

Question.  And  in  making  better  men,  they  will  become  democrats  ? 

Answer,  I  think  as  they  become  more  enlightened  they  will  become  better  democrats. 

Question,  You  say  you  can  hardly  think  Judge  Smithes  mill  was  burned  for  politick 
causes ;  why  can  you  not  think  so,  if  he  was  a  prominent  radical,  or  bad  used  such 
influences  f 

Answer,  It  is  very  possible  that  it  was  burned  for  that,  but  I  can't  say  it  was. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  a  report  that  it  was  burned  for  political  reasons? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  he  was  not  such  a  radical  it  would  not 
have  been  burned,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  that  was  done  by  any  organized  band  in 
Choctaw  County,  nor  have  I  any  idea  that  any  good  citizen  of  Choctaw  County  would 
support  or  countenance  anything  of  the  sort. 

Question,  You  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  existed  any  such  organization  as  the  Kn- 
Klux  Klan,  do  you  f 

Answer,  I  suppose  it  has  existed  somewhere  in  the  country. 

Question.  You  do  not  believe  it  has  existed  in  Alabama,  do  you? 

Ansxoer,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  existing  in  Alabama. 

Question,  You  have  no  information  of  its  existing  here  f 

Answer,  None  at  all. 

Question,  You  have  heard  no  reasons  why  you  should  believe  it  ever  existed  in  Ala- 
bama? 

Ansxcer,  No,  sir ;  none  at  alL 

Qtiestion,  The  democrats  all  deny  its  existence,  do  they  not  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  all  deny  its  existence  or  not ;  I  know  there  is 
no  such  an  organization  in  Choctaw  County. 

Question,  You  think  yon  would  have  known  it  if  it  had  been  there? 

Ansiver,  I  think  I  should. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  of  any  organization  of  that  kind  in  your  county  f 

Answer.  None,  except  the  League. 

Question.  You  do  know  of  its  existence  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question,  Yon  know  its  obligation  ? 

Ansioer,  No;  I  do  not. 

Question,  How  do  yon  know  its  existence  ? 

Ansicer,  I  have  heard  it  from  so  many  sources,  and  from  men  who  have  been  in  the 
Loyal  League,  and  have  since  come  out  and  joined  the  democrats. 

Question.  From  the  same  sources  of  information,  you  say  you  do  not  know  that  any 
such  organization  as  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  had  existed  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  same  sources,  I  do  not  know  that. 

Question.  You  never  heard  any  reliable  man  say  it  did  exist  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  yet  you  do  not  doubt  there  have  appeared,  at  various  times,  in  your 
county  bands  of  men  disguised,  whose  mission  was  violence  ? 

Answer,  There  have  been  some  bands  of  men  have  come  in  there  for  violence. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  probate  office  was  closed  at  the  time  yon 
spoke  of? 
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Answer,  I  do  not,  sir.    I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reason  for  it  at  all. 

Question.  Had  you  ever  heard  that  Judge  Hill  had*  received  a  notice  from  a  band  of 
disguised  persons  calling  upon  him  to  resign  his  oflBce  ? 

Anatcvr.  I  know  he  received  a  notice.  I  do  npt  know  whether  it  was  from  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  band  of  disguised  persons ;  he  received  the  notice  requesting  him  to  resign 
his  of!ice. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  aft«r  that  he  was  shot  in  the  arm  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  wound,  and  he  told  me  the  circumstances. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear,  after  that,  that  he  received  another  letter  calling  upon 
him  to  resign  his  oflBce,  and  that  they  stated  in  the  letter  that  they  had  warned  him 
once,  and  snot  him  once,  and  that  they  had  warned  him  again,  and  for  the  last  time  7 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  about  the  purport  of  the  notice. 

Question.  Was  it  after  this  that  he  closed  his  office? 

Anstcei:  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  went  into  the  country  t  • 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Had  not  the  sheriff  resigned  at  the  time  the  office  was  closed  f 

Anstcer.  The  sheriff  resigned  the  day  he  closed  his  office. 

Question.  So  ho  went  into  the  country  ? 

Ansxcer.  The  sheriff  went  home,  and  left  court,  twenty  miles  off. 

Question,  Did  yon  over  hear  that  those  officers  leil;  that  town  and  went  home  to  save 
their  lives  I 

Ansxcer.  I  did  not.  I  have  no  doubt  Judge  Hill  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  be 
dealt  violently  with.    I  believe  he  thought  so. 

Question.  Do  you  not  think  he  had  reason  to  think  so  ? 

Ansxcer,  He  had,  of  course,  some  reason  to  think  so,  but  there  was  but  one  man,  so 
far  as  known,  engaged  in  shooting  Judge  Hill,  and  he  was  not  disguised;  it  was  in 
day-time. 

Question,  He  was  in  ambush  7 

Ansxcer,  He  was  lying  behind  a  fence,  about  twenty  steps  from  the  road,  when  ho 
shot  at  him— fired,  got  up,  and  walked  off. 

Question.  Were  you  present  in  Butler  at  the  session  of  the  last  circuit  court  f 

Ansxcer,  I  was,  every  day. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  disturbance  about  the  court-house  during  the  session  of 
court  f 

Ansxcer.  No,  sir  ;  there  was  no  disturbance  about  the  courthouse  this  last  court. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  reason  assigned  for  the  sheriff  resigning  f 

Ansxcer.  That  was  last  spring  you  mean  ?     We  had  a  court  recently. 

Question.  1  mean  the  last  spring  term. 

Anstcer.  He  had  intended  to  resign  before  the  court  met,  but  we  prevailed  upon  him 
not  to  do  so,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  court  up  to  Wednesday  morning  of  the  second 
week  ;  on  Tuesday  evening,  late  in  the  evening,  there  were  some  two  or  three  drunken 
persons  about  a  grocery,  about  one  hundred  yards  off^  got  to  hallooing  and  making  a 
noise,  and  Judge  Smith  sent  him  out  to  stop  that  noise,  and  he  went  out  and  caino 
back,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  commenced  again,  and  he  told  him  to  go  and  stop  it  and 
bring  the  parties  before  the  court ;  and  he  summoned  two  or  three  persons  to  go,  and 
among  the  persons  summoned  was  Aleck  Hill ;  and  one  of  these  parties  had  some 
enmity  against  Hill,  not  growing  out  of  politics,  and  he  told  Hill  if  he  came  there  to  in- 
terfere with  him  he  woulcl  catch  a  thrashing.  About  the  time  they  were  parleying 
there  the  court  adjourned  ;  the  hour  of  adjournment,  five  o^clock  in  the  evening,  had 
arrived,  and  the  sheriff  returned  then  ;  and  next  morning  he  came  in  with  his  resig- 
nation. There  was  no  effort  made  to  intimidate  the  sherifi,  except  by  this  man,  whose 
name  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  remarked  to  Aleck  Hill,  *'  You  cau^t  come  to  arrest 
me,  and  you  know  that  very  well ;"  and  while  they  were  there,  and  before  they  did 
make  the  arrest,  the  court  aidjourned  at  its  regular  hour,  and  they  went  off;  and  he 
brought  in  his  resignation  the  next  morning. 

Question,  It  is  in  testimony,  page  103,  "The  day  the  sheriff  handed  in  his  resignation, 
on  the  Wednesday  morning  of  the  second  week,  the  people  there  had  a  meeting.  A  part 
of  them  were  in  favor  of  calling  upon  all  the  officers — the  republican  or  radical  officers — 
to  resign." 

Ansxcer,  I  will  explain  that  now.  I  know  all  about  that.  This  meeting  was  arranged 
before  the  organization  of  the  court.  They  intended  to  call  a  meeting  during  the  court 
there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  meeting  whether  they  should  hold  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  the  county  with  a  view  of  passing  resolutions  asking  the 
officers  to  resign.  They  intended  to  put  that  oft'  to  the  last  court  there,  so  as  to  not 
have  anything  of  the  sort  to  interfere  with  the  court;  and  as  the  court  adjourned  that 
day,  they  called  the  meeting  that  day.  The  meeting  was  a  pretty  large  one,  and  they 
passed  a  resolution  at  that  meeting  appointing  a  day  to  hold  a  county  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  county  upon  the  propriety  of  asking 
them  to  resign,  and  requested  the  different  precincts  to  hold  their  primary  meetings 
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and  send  delefjates  to  it.    They  sent  their  delegates.    There  was  a  very  full  attendance 
at  the  nioctins,  some  three  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court.     At  that  niecling 
they  passed  the  resolutions.     In  the  first  resolution  they  set  out  that  they  were  in  favor 
of  law  and  order,  and  were  opposed  to  any  violation  of  law ;  and  then  they  went  on  to 
pass  resolutions  that,  iuasninch  as  these  offieers  held  their  offiees,  not  by  a  choice  of  tbe 
vote  of  the  people  there,  but  against  the  will  of  the  people,  they  requested  them  respect- 
fully to  resign,  using  no  threats  at  all.    The  reason  for  that  was,  they  were  not  in  there 
by  the  will  of  the  citizens.    Under  the  reconstruction  laws  that  were  passed  it  require*! 
;i  majority  of  all  the  registered  voters  to  adopt  the  constitution.     Wheu  the  constita- 
tiou  was  passed  by  the  convention,  and  the  day  appointed  to  vote  iipou  its  adoptioo, 
the  executive  committee  at  Montgomery  published  a  notice  requesting  all  f>ersoDsin 
the  State  who  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  not  to  vote  at  all;  that 
it  was,  in  elTect,  voting  against  it.    They  were  electing  the  different  officers  at  the 
Hamo  time.    The  consequence  was  that  when  the  election  came  on  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  them,  because  those  opposed  to  them  did  not  vote.    They  were  elect^jd  in  that 
way.    The  constitution  was  adopted  by  about  8,000votes  in  the  State — that  is,  they 
lacked  about  8,000  of  getting  a  majority  of  the  registered  voters  of  Alabama.     Congrws 
afterward,  though,  adopted  the  constitution,  and  that  then  placed  all  these  officers  in 
office — that  is,  by  act  of  Congress  they  placed  them  in  office  under  the  election  that 
had  takeu  place. 

Question.  But  not  one  of  these  county  officers  were  the  ones  that  had  been  elected, 
but  all  had  been  appointed  f 

Answer.  Alston  had  been  elected. 

Qitettiion.  Neither  the  judge  of  probate  nor  sheriff"  were  officers  elected  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  had  been  appointed;  but  they  wanted  the  people  to  have  an 
oi)p()rtunity  of  voting  for  these  officers. 

(J  nest  ion.  That  is  the  reason  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  f 

Answer.  That  is  the  reason  the  people  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  did  not  go  into 
this  meeting,  or  any  other  meeting. 

Qnestion.  Did  you  not  call  on  the  judge? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  the  first  meeting.  The  members  of  the  bar  held  a  meeting 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  court.  They  supposed  that  there  might  be  some  excite- 
ment created  by  this  band  of  negroes  coming  down  from  Butler ;  that  tlio  i>eople  might 
pass  some  very  rash  resolutions.  The  members  of  the  bar  determined  to  go  into  that 
meeting  and  prevent  any  rash  measures,  find  the  course  adopted  was  that  suggested  by 
the  members  of  the  bar — not  to  take  any  action  then,  but  tosubmit  the  question  to  the 
people,  and  let  the  people  decide  upon  it.  The  members  of  the  bar  did  not  go  into  the 
second  meeting  at  all.    They  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Qnestion.  But  before  the  time  of  the  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May, 
your  probate  judge  resigned,  did  he  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  To  save  his  life  f 

Ansirer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  it  to  save  his  life  or  not.    He  resigned. 

Question.  He  resigned  because  he  was  in  danger  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  that  influenced  him. 

Question.  He  resigned  before  that  meeting,  and  then  you  received  the  appointment? 

Answer.  I  got  the  appointment. 

Qnestion.  At  the  time  you  sent  in  your  petition  to  Congress  to  remove  your  disabili- 
ties, did  you  suppose  you  had  disabilities  resting  on  you  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  satisfied  I  had  no  disabilities  ;  but  at  the  solicitation  of  some 
friends  I  met  at  Washington.  They  told  me  it  might  give  me  some  trouble  if  I  got  an 
office  there,  and  proved  these  things,  and  I  had  better  do  it.  Mr.  Bond  drew  up  my 
petition  and  asked  me  to  sign  it,  and  I  did  so.  Judge  Elliott  recommended  it,  and 
Judge  Bond  signed  it  at  Washington.  I  believe  he  did.  I  did  not  know  Senator 
Spencer  at  all.  It  was  sent  to  him.  In  fact  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  constituteil 
political  disabilities  when  I  sent  in  my  petition;  but  I  am  satisfied  I  never  have  done 
anything  to  forfeit  my  right  to  citizenship  in  any  way. 

Question.  Had  you  ever  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  rebellion  ? 

Ansicer,  Never  in  any  way  at  all.  I  paid  my  taxes  regularly  as  they  demanded  them 
of  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Your  own  appointment  is  acceptable  to  the  democratic  party  in  Choctaw 
County  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Since  you  have  affiliated  with  that  party  all  feeling  against  you,  growing 
out  of  your  course  during  the  war,  has  disappeared  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  well,  I  was  a  quiet  and  peaceable  citizen  on  my  plantation  there. 

Question.  Were  you  interfered  with  on  account  of  your  known  sentiments  daring  the 
war? 
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Anatrer,  No,  sir ;  they  threatened  to  come  and  pull  np  my  cotton  when  I  was  making 
cotton  there. 

Question,  Your  neighbors  f 

An»icer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  more  questions  in  relation  to  this  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  bound  together  by  a  particular  oblij]ca'tiou  f 

Amicer,  Well,  I  have  heard  of  organizations  that  were  bound  together  by  an  obliga- 
tion. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  Ku-Klux  Klan  being  bound  together  by  an  obliga- 
tion? 

Answer,  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  their  being  bound  together. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that,  among  other  things,  they  swore  they  would  obey 
all  calls  and  summonses  of  the  chief  of  their  company  or  brotherhood,  should  it  be  in 
their  power  to  do  so? 

Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Quesiian.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  obligation  that,  should  any 
member  of  the  brotherhood,  or  their  families,  be  in  danger,  they  were  to  inform  them 
of  their  danger,  and,  if  necessary,  go  to  their  assistance,  and  that  they  should  oppose 
all  radicals  and  negroes  in  all  their  political  designs ;  and  that,  should  any  radical  or 
negro  impose  on,  abuse,  or  injure  any  member  of  the  brotherhood,  they  should  assist  in 
punishing  him  in  any  manner  the  company  might  direct  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  never  hear  that  these  were  parts  of  the  obligation  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  obligation  you  understood  the  members  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  took  ? 

Answer,  I  heard  there  was  a  political  organization  that  was  called  the  Ku-Klux  there ; 
that  their  object  was  to  protect  the  white  people  against  the  aggressions  of  the  negroes. 
Now^  I  never  heard  that  it  was  an  organization  got  np  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 

Question,  Where  did  you  hear  that  that  organization  existed  ? 

Answer,  I  heard  that  it  existed  in  Tennessee  more  than  in  any  other  State. 

Question,.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  such  an  organization  existed  in  Alabama  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that  it  existed  in  some  parts  of  Alabama. 

Question,  In  what  part  of  it  f 

Anstcer,  1  don't  know  ;  I  have  heard  it  was  in  Alabama. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  that  it  existed  in  Sumter  County  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  heard  that  there  were  some  instances  of  that  sort  in 
Choctaw  County ;  but  there  has  never  been  anything  of  the  sort  for  years. 

Qmstion,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  existed  in  Greene  County  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  existed  across  the  line  in  Mississippi  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  existed  in  Marengo  County  ? 

Anstver,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  say  you  understood  its  obligation  was  to  protect  the  whites  from  the 
negroes  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  preserve  law  and  order  in  tlie  country. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  how  they  were  to  preserve  law  and  order  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  it  was  to  be  done  by  whipping  or  murdering  negroes  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  just  the  contrary. 

Question,  How  did  you  understand  the  whites  were  to  be  protected — through  what 
instrumentality  ? 

Answer,  I  don't  know. 

Question,  If  you  heard  anything  of  it,  you  must  have  heard  of  the  methods  by  which 
this  order  was  to  protect  the  whites. 

Answer,  It  was  to  see  that  the  laws  were  rigidly  enforced. 

Question,  How  were  they  to  do  it? 

Anstcer.  To  see  that  offenders  were  punished  whenever  they  violated  the  law. 

Question.  How  were  they  to  punish  them  ? 

Anstcer,  Through  the  courts  of  the  country. 

Question,  They  were  to  bring  them  before  the  courts  of  the  country  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Where  was  the  necessity  of  it  ? 

Answer,  I  have  not  heard  of  an  instance,  I  think,  for  years. 

Qttesiion,  Where  was  the  necessity  for  a  secret  oath-bound  organization  for  bringing 
offenders  before  the  courts  ? 

Answer.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  Where  there  is  a 
community  and  one  person  has  maltreated  another,  the  community  look  to  him  to 
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tako  care  of  bis  own  wroD^;  but  wbere  tbere  is  sucb  au  organization,  tbe  commomty 
will  act  in  concert  and  dcleud  tbo  law. 

Question,  They  were  to  act  in  concert  when  tbe  law  was  violated,  to  see  that  the 
violator  was  punished  ? 

An8W€i\  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  To  do  this  by  peaceable  methods  f 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  They  were  to  discover  the  evidence  and  go  before  the  grand  jury  with  it! 

Answer,  I  suppose  so ;  to  hunt  up  tbe  evidence  and  seek  out  the  offenders,  and  bring 
them  to  justice. 

Question,  Was  it  your  understanding  that  these  raids  that  have  been  made  after  night 
were  in  consummation  of  this  purpose  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  just  the  contrary. 

Question,  You  have  understood  that  these  were  departures  from  the  true  obligation  f 

Answer,  I  have  no  idea  that  they  ever  belonged  to  an  organization  of  that  sort.  They 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  organization  to  combine  themselves  together  for  tbe 
purpose  of  doing  that  which  the  other  organizations  intended  to  prohibit. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  organization  doing  anything  to  carry  out  the 
objects  for  which  you  say  it  was  organized  f 
Answer.  1  do  not  think  that  I  have. 

By  the  Chairmaij  : 

Question.  1  was  about  to  ask  whether  you  have  noticed,  observed,  or  heard  ofj  any 
manifestations  of  the  existence  of  these  objects  or  purposes  in  any  organization  in  any 
part  of  the  State,  by  their  bringing  before  the  grand  jury  evidence  of  the  commission 
of  crime  t 

Ansioer.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  case  of  that  sort;  but  soon  after  it  was  believed 
that  this  organization  was  fonned  in  the  State  there  was  a  bill  passed  in  tbe  legisla- 
ture making  it  a  penal  offense  for  any  one  to  belong  to  a  secret  organization,  and  I 
understood  that  these  organizations  were  all  disbanded. 

Question,  The  Ku-Klux  organizations  f 

Anstcei'.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  disbande<l  after  the  passage  of  that  law. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  known  under  the  name  of  Ku-Klox 
Klan  ;  that  they  had  adopted  that  name  ? 

Ansicer,  I  heard  them  called  that. 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  outrages  com- 
mitted by  men  banded  together  or  disguised  since  the  passage  of  this  State  law  ?  • 

Anstver.  There  have  been  some  outrages  committed  by  what  was  called  Ku-Klnx 
afterwards,  but  I  have  no  idea  it  was  under  this  organization  that  existed  before. 

Question.  You  think  it  was  a  spurious  organization  f 

Ansicer.  It  is  got  up  with  the  name  of  that  former  organization.  I  have  understood 
that  that  former  organization  was  disbanded  all  through  the  State. 

Question,  Whom  did  you  understand  that  from  T 

Answer,  From  a  number  of  persons. 

Question,  From  those  you  thought  were  informed  on  that  subject  f 

Awncer,  I  suppose  they  were  iufonned  on  that  subject. 

Question,  Will  you  give  the  committee  their  names  f 

Anstcei'.  I  could  not,  because  it  has  been  several  years  since  the  organization  was 
broken  up. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  get  that  information  from  any  one  who  had  been  a  member 
ofit? 

Anstver,  No,  sir;  not  that  I  knew. 

Question.  Did  you  not  hear  any  one  admit  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  that 
himself? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Question,  Will  you  tax  your  recollection  f 

Anstver,  I  give  you  my  recollection,  as  far  as  I  can. 

Question.  I  repeat  the  question  :  have  you  ever  heard  any  one  whom  you  have  good 
reason  to  suspect  to  have  belonged  to  that  organization  speak  of  its  purposes  and 
objects  f 

Anstver.  No ;  I  do  not  know  as  I  have. 

Questioti,  Then  how  did  you  know  the  members'  objects  of  that  order? 

Answer.  From  just  common  rumor. 

Question.  How  did  that  common  rumor  arise  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  came  out  from  some  source. 

Question.  Do  you  think  you  know  what  were  the  purposes  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  as 
well  as  you  know  the  purposes  of  the  *'  Loyal  League  t" 

Answer,  No,  sir. 
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Question,  Why  not  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  purposes  of  either^  except  as  far  as  I  have  heard  them. 
Now  this  ^' Loyal  League''  there  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  organization  of 
the  radical  party.  ^ 

Question.  How  do  you  know  t 

Answer.  That  is  what  they  say. 

Question.  Who  says  f 

Answer,  A  man  named  Shoemaker,  who  was  a  memher  of  the  "  League." 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Answer,  He  came  out,  and  now  professes  to  be  a  democrat,  and  says  that  was  the 
object. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  he  was  a  member  f 

Answer,  He  says  so,  himself;  I  take  it  from  his  word ;  I  don't  suppose  he  would  lie 
about  it. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  heard  any  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan 
speak  in  the  same  way  of  what  its  objects  were  f 

An«tver,  No,  sir. 

Question,  They  keep  their  secrets  closely  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir;  they  keep  them  closely.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were 
charged  with  being  persons  who  would  go  around  and  commit  depredations,  dec,  and 
I  have  heard  it  denied  that  that  was  the  object  at  all ;  and,  when  they  were  first 
organized,  that  they  were  spirits  that  came  out  of  the  grave-yards,  and  lloated  up  in 
the  air,  as  I  heard. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  one  with  a  disguise  on  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  a  man  that  had  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Ever  talk  with  a  man  that  had  seen  them  f 

Amswer,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Questionk  Did  you  take  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  murder  of  Thomas,  by  Morris 
and  Gilmore  ? 

Answer,  I  did,  sir. 

Question,  Were  you  acting  as  an  attorney  f 

Ansiver,  I  was  acting  as  coroner  at  the  time.  I  was  Justice  of  the  peace.  I  held  an 
inquest  over  the  body  of  Thomas,  and  acted  as  coroner. 

Question.  What  did  the  jury  find? 

Ansicer.  The  finding  of  the  jury  was  that  he  had  come  to  his  death  from  gun-shot 
wounds,  from  the  hands  of  Morris  and  Gilmore,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Amifield. 

Question.  Did  this  testimony  which  was  taken  before  you  show  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  Morris  had  killed  him  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  there  any  pretext  of  self-defence  in  the  matter! 

Anstcer,  I  can  detail  the  circumstances  in  a  v6ry  few  minutes.  Morris,  Gilmore,  and 
this  man  Armfield  were  in  Mon*is's  office  that  evening,  and  were  a  good  deal  exci- 
ted with  liquor.  My  oflSce  was  immediately  by  it,  about  ten  feet  l)etween  them. 
They  kept  up  a  good  deal  of  noise.  I  left  Butler  about  an  hour  by  sun.  Morris,  Gil- 
more, and  Armfield  about  sundown  went  over  to  a  grocery  and  took  a  drink,  and 
Armfield  went  across  to  another  grocery,  under  the  office  of  Thomas,  which  was  up 
stairs,  and  about  dusk  he  came  down  stairs,  and  there  was  a  man  that  was  very  much 
intoxicated  there,  that  had  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Thouuis,  and 
Thomas's  brother-in-law  asked  him  to  assist  him  down  to  the  hotel.  He  got  him  down 
there,  and  he  had  a  pistol,  and  Thomas  took  the  pistol  off  of  him  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
he  and  O'Neil,  his  partner,  started  to  his  house.  It  was  getting  about  dark.  Armfield 
met  him  on  the  road,  and  charged  him  with  insulting  him  and  saying  certain  tilings 
about  him.  He  denied  it,  and  they  got  into  an  altercation.  M(»rris  and  Gilmore  went 
into  the  grocery  about  the  time  the  altercation  took  place,  and  there  was  a  young  man 
loading  a  gun  there  that  belonged  to  Morris.  He  looked  at  the  shot  and  says,  "These 
shot  are  too  small."  He  went  off  to  his  house  and  got  some  larger  sliot,  and  came  up, 
and  he  and  Gilmore  started  down  street,  past  Thomas  and  this  man  Armfield.  Morris, 
with  the  gun  on  his  shoulder,  passed  on  immediately,  and  then  cut  across  to  the  pub- 
lic square,  just  opposite  to  them,  and  came  back  there  and  walked  up,  and  as  they  g(»t 
up  near  the  place  Morris  threw  his  gun  around  in  this  position,  [illustrating,]  present- 
ing arms.  O'Neil  remarked,  "  Morris,  don't  shoot  me ;  I  am  not  armed."  That  attracted 
Thomas's  attention  to  him.  He  turned  around  and  observed,  "Am  I  sunounded  by 
the  whole  radical  party?"  Says  he,  "Come  up  to  the  corner  and  we  can  settle  this 
matter."  He  started,  walked  up  street,  and  Armfield  started  after  him.  Morris  and 
Gilmore  started  diagonally  across  the  street.  Thomas  got  up  to  the  corner  here, 
[illustrating,]  Gilmore  stopped  here,  and  Morris  walked  up  opposite  to  where  Thomas 
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was  standing,  and  Thomas  and  Gilmore  got  into  an  altercation,  a  quarrel^  and  Gilmore 
gave  him  the  damned  lie,  and  as  he  gave  him  the  damned  lie  he  fired  a  pistoL 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Queatum,  Who  did? 

Answer,  Thomas.  There  was  a  gentleman  named  Baldwin  came  walking  np  behind 
Thomas  at  the  time  the  pistol  was  fired,  and  was  within  six  or  eight  steps  of  him; 
Baldwin  was  behind  Thomas,  and  he  swears  that  the  pistol  was  fired  down  the  street, 
in  the  direction  of  Gilmore.  Morris  and  Thomas  hadn't  exchanged  any  words  at  the 
time.  Morris,  in  about  a  minute  after  the  firing  began  there,  fired  at  Thomas.  Thomas 
exclaimed,  ^*  Morris,  you  have  killed  me.''  He  wheeled,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  says 
he  said,  '^  Gilmore,  let's  go ;  I've  cleared  this  town  of  one  damned  pest."  That  was  the 
testimony,  now,  in  substance,  that  was  given  in  by  the  witnesses. 

Question,  Morris  was  not  present  at  that  examination  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  wasn't  present. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Was  that  the  testimony  on  which  he  was  arrested  and  committed  f 

Answer,  Ho  was  not  arrested  at  all.  He  remained  in  the  county  some  time.  He 
didn't  go  publicly  about,  though  it  was  known  he  was  in  the  county.  He  was  not  ar- 
rested until  after  the  court  in  September.  They  found  a  bill  against  him.  He  then 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  sheriff  at  Demopolis,  at  the  meeting  of  the  chancery 
court  there  in  December,  and  surrender  himself.  Chancellor  Dillard,  without  having 
the  witnesses  before  him,  admitted  him  to  bail. 

Question,  At  his  trial,  you  say,  the  two  most  important  witnesses  did  not  appear  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  they  were  not  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Have  you  any  information  whether  any  fund  was  ever  raised,  or  attempted 
to  be  raised,  in  Choctaw  County  or  elsewhere,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  secret  orfler 
of  men  organized,  or  to  be  organized,  to  correct  certain  grievances,  or  what  were  es- 
teemed grievances  by  the  community  f 

Anstper,  I  have  not.    I  don't  believe  there  was. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  pistol,  gun,  mask, 
or  disguise  of  any  kind,  was  hired,  borrowed,  or  procured,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  in  an  adventure  of  men  banded  together  for  any  secret  enterprise,  or  where  you 
suspected  those  articles,  or  auy  of  them,  were  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  ? 

Anstcer,  None  in  the  world.    I  don't  believe  there  was  such  au  organization  there. 

Question,  You  have  spoken  in  half  a  dozen  places  of  where  there  were  bands  of  men 
together  that  were  disguised. 

Answer.  1  know,  but  I  don't  believe  there  is,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
organization  in  the  county. 

Question,  What— of  these  bands  of  men  f 

Anwer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  believe  they  came  fii'om  a  distant  county  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  they  just  came  together  casually,  or  by  sudden  agreement. 

Question,  They  get  their  horses,  saddles,  and  bridles  from  somebody  f 

Answer,  I  suppose  they  owned  them  themselves.  Almost  everybody  in  that  country 
does. 

Question,  You  suppose  these  men  engaged  for  midnight  enterprises  were  men  who 
owned  horses  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Men  of  property  f 

Answer,  Property  enough  to  own  horses. 

Question,  They  had  to  buy  their  material  for  disguises  f 

Answer,  I  suppose  so. 

Question,  Would  ther6  be  any  difficulty  in  discovering  the  men  who  bought  the  ma- 
terial f 

Answer,  They  didn't  buy  them,  because  they  are  not  kept  anywhere  in  this  county. 

Question,  What — the  material  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  they  might  buy  the  material  for  the  mask. 

Question,  What  kind  of  a  mask  could  not  be  bought  in  your  community  f 

Ansicer,  There  isn't  a  mask  for  sale  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  county. 

Question,  You  understood  these  men  wore  masks  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  There  is  no  depot  where  they  could  be  purchased  f 

Answer,  There  is  no  railroad  through  the  county.  None  of  the  stores  kept  them.  I 
have  been  in  most  of  the  stores  in  the  county. 

Question,  Your  impression  is  that  they  were  bonght  at  a  distance  f 

Answer  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  Did  the  men  come  from  a  distance? 

Anstoer.  I  suppose  some  came  from  a  distance.  Some  may  live  in  the  county ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  regularly  organized  band  in  that  county,  that  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  depredating  on  the  radical  people. 

Question,  Would  not  the  men  who  murdered  Abe  Lyon  for  the  cause  you  stated  prob- 
ably be  men  who  lived  in  your  own  neighborhood  f 

Answer,  Some  of  them  may  have  belonged  there  and  given  information  elsewhere. 

Question,  Your  impression  is  that  this  confederacy  exisU  outside  of  the  county  f 

Ansteer,  I  have  heard,  now,  that  Abe  Lyon  had  committed  some  depredation  in  Ma- 
rengo County  that  caused  him  to  leave  there  suddenly  and  come  down  into  Choctaw 
County ;  and  I  have  heard  that  they  had  found  out  his  whereabouts  and  pursued  him 
there. 

Question,  The  presumption,  then,  was  that  the  men  came  from  Marengo  County  f 

Answer,  I  don't  know.  I  have  heard  it  presumed  that  some  were  from  Marengo,  and 
some  from  elsewhere. 

Question,  Where  was  it  supposed  that  the  negroes  in  that  band  came  from  ? 

Answer,  I  have  never  heard  any  supposition  about  that,  sir. 


LnriNGSTOX,  Alabama,  November  3, 1871. 
HUGH  N.  DAVIS  sworn  and  examined. 

The  CuAiRMAX.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  I  will  ask  General 
Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Answer,  I  live  in  this  county ;  I  was  born  and  raised  here.    I  am  a  farmer. 

Question,  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Childers  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  a  negro  man  named  John  Childers. 

Question,  Do  you  recollect  a  circumstance  that  occurred  when  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Burton,  in  company  with  yourself,  overtook  Childers  down  here  on  the  road  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Question,  State  what  occurred  at  that  time. 

Anstcer,  I  and  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  William  May,  who  is  now  dead — ^ho  died  last 
spring — we  three  were  together,  and  as  we  got  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  this 
end  of  the  lower  bridge  we  heard  somebody  fighting  on  the  other  end  of  the  bridge ; 
and  I  said  to  Mr.  Burton  and  May  that  somebody  were  fighting  on  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  let  us  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  About  that  time  I  heard  some- 
body say,  "  He  has  got  my  pocket-book ; ''  and  we  ail  struck  a  lope,  and  I  was  foremost ; 
and  when  I  got  up  to  where  John  Childers  was  standing — he  was  on  my  right — and  he 
says,  ''The  damned  rascal  has  my  pocket-book  ; "  and  I  jumped  off  of  my  mare  and 
grabbed  another  negro  that  Jumped  off  of  the  bridge.  About  that  time,  as  well  as  I 
recollect,  Mr.  Burton  ran  up  behind  me,  and  John  Childers  was  standing  on  my  right 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  bridge,  and  he  struck  at  him  with  his  gun  and  hit  him 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  says,  **  Damn  you,  who  are  you  t "  and  by  that  time 
he  said  it  was  John  Childers,  and  I  wheeled  around  and  caught  his  gun,  and 
told  him  to  stop  and  not  strike  him  any  more.  He  said  if  it  was  John  Child- 
ers be  would  not  strike  him ;  he  thought  it  was  the  negro  that  was  fighting,  or  the 
negro  that  had  the  pocket-book :  I  will  not  be  i)Ositive  which  he  said.  I  think  that  he 
said  that  he  thought  John  Childers  was  the  negro  that  had  the  pocket-book.  They 
were  all  in  a  fight  then.  I  told  him  not  to  hit  him  any  more,  and  I  and  John  Childers 
and  Burton  all  got  down  on  the  bridge  there.  I  had  taken  the  gun  away  from  Burton. 
Burton  was  very  drunk,  and  he  and  John  Childers  made  friends  right  there  on  the  spot. 
After  they  made  friends,  they  commenced  talking,  and  I  told  John  Childers  to  get  out 
of  the  way  and  go  off,  and  he  went.  After  that  we  rode  around ;  it  is  about  three  hun- 
dred yard's,  I  think,  around  the  road,  until  we  gut  opposite  the  bridge  again,  just  about 
a  hundred  yards  ofl*.  John  Childers  went  up  the  hill  and  I  went  around  the  road.  A 
dispute  arose  between  me  and  Burton  about  where  John  Childers  was.  I  told  Burton 
if  I  was  to  call  John,  John  would  answer.  He  said  he  would  bet  me  three  hundred  dol- 
lars he  wouldn't.  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  $300,  but  I  would  bet  him  a  gun  or  a  horec.  He 
said,  "  Call  him ;"  and  I  called  him,  and  I  saw  him  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  fence, 
and  John  answered  me  and  walked  up.  We  had  a  bottle  ot  whisky,  and  I  and  Mr.  Bur- 
ton and  Mr.  May  and  John  Childers  all  took  a  drink  of  whisky  together,  and  all  made 
friends,  and  went  on  together  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  we  left  him  then  a-foot, 
and  that's  the  last  of  that  scrape  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  Did  Burton  hurt  Childers  seriously  when  he  struck  him  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  only  tapped  him  with  the  end  of  the  gun.    He  broke  the  hat  ou 
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the  top  of  liis  head.    I  suppose  if  he  had  hit  him  with  the  barrel,  it  would  Dot  1uit6 
broke  the  sliin  ;  he  knocked  jast  a  little  blow. 

Question,  You  say  Burton  struck  him;  thinking  him  the  negro  who  took  the  pocket- 
book? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  believe.  When  he  struck  him,  he  says,  "  Who  in 
the  hell  are  you  f "  and  struck,  and  John  said,  "  It's  Johu  Childers ;''  and  I  tnnied 
around  to  stop  him,  and  he  said  if  it  was  Johu  Childers,  he  had  no  more  to  say. 

Question,  You  say  he  was  very  drunk  f 

Answer.  He  was  very  drunk.  I  staid  all  the  day  to  get  him  out  of  town.  I  bought 
a  bottle  of  whisky  to  get  him  out  of  town  with.  I  told  him  to  come  on  and  we  would 
take  the  whisky  home  and  drink  it.  I  was  afraid  he  would  get  iuto  some  difficulty. 
He  is  a  very  foolish  man  when  he  is  drunk.  He  agreed  to  go  when  I  bought  the  bot- 
tle of  whisky. 

Question,  Has  he  been  on  good  terms  with  John  Childers  since  that  f 

Ansicm-,  Yes,  sir.  They  were  drunk  together  a  few  days  after,  in  town,  a  hugging 
one  another  around  since  that. 

Question,  Hero  the  other  day  after  John  Childers  gave  in  his  testimony,  he  went  out 
and  was  drunk  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  him  and  Mr.  Burton  were  drinking  together.  I  saw  them  down 
here  on  the  street  myself. 

Question.  There  is  no  animosity  between  them  at  all  7 

A7isicei\  No,  sir,  none  at  all. 

Question.  Was  Johu  Childers  drunk  that  evening? 

Answer,  He  was  very  drunk  when  he  left  town.  I  suppose  that  lick  he  got  did  scaio 
or  sober  him  a  little. 

Question.  Was  he  fighting  with  some  other  negroes  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  don^  know  as  they  hurt  each  other,  but  they  were  making  a 
terrible  fuss. 

Question.  You  rode  up  to  see  what  was  going  on  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  May,  and  said  tht)re  was  a  fight  on 
the  bridge,  and  lei  us  go  and  see ;  and  when  I  came  I  heard  John  say  something 
about  his  pocket-book,  and  when  I  rode  up  he  said,  "  That  damned  nigger  has  my 
pocket-book.^'  I  Jumped  ofif  of  my  mare  and  catched  him.  I  knew  John  pretty  well ; 
and  Burton  run  up  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  gun,  and  says,  '^  Damn  yon, 
who  are  you  ?''  and  Johu  said,  '*  Johu  Childers,"  and  I  turned  around  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  told  him  not  to  hurt  him,  and  caught  hold  of  his  gun  and  took  it  away 
from  nim,  and  told  him  not  to  hit  him  any  more.  He  said  he  wouldn't.  Tbey  kept 
iawing  like  drunken  men.  They  made  friends,  and  would  get  mad  again  in  a  minute, 
like  drunken  men.    I  told  John  then  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Is  John  a  pretty  clever,  fellow  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir,  when  he  is  sober ;  but  a  terrible  fellow  when  he  is  drunk.  He  don't 
mean  to  be  insulting  except  when  he  is  ^runk.  He  got  a  terrible  beating  a  few  days 
after  that  in  town. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  How  did  that  occur? 

Answer,  A  young  man,  a  carpenter,  working  with  Mr.  Barker,  and  another  young  man 
was  drinking,  and  John  was  drinking  with  them.  They  proposed  to  John  to  change  a 
ten-dollar  confederate  bill,  and  he  miide  some  slighting  remark,  and  they  got  into  a  jaw 
about  it,  and  they  pelted  him  with  brick-bats.    I  only  heard  how  it  happened. 

Question,  Did  John  ever  tell  you  about  it  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  he  only  said  he  got  a  beating  up  town ;  that  some  white  men  beat  him 
with  brick-bats.    They  had  a  drunken  row  there.    He  told  me  he  was  drunk. 

Question,  Were  the  other  parties  drunk  too  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know ;  I  reckon  they  were;  it  was  on  Sunday. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Were  you  all  dnink  that  night  ? 

Answer,  I  had  been .  drinking  some  whisky  all  day  long ;  I  was  not  drunk.  Mr. 
Burton  was  drunk  and  so  was  John  Childers.  Mr.  May  was  sober ;  he  was  a  man  that 
never  drunk  but  very  little.  I  had  drunk  some  whisky^  but  I  was  as  sober  as  I  am  now, 
I  suppose. 

Question,  Did  Burton  knock  him  down  when  he  struck  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  you  all  drank  afterwards,  and  made  friends  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  all  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle  on  that  hill,  and  said  we  would 
all  make  friends  and  never  say  anything  more  about  it ;  it  was  a  foolish  trick. 

Question,  When  he  felt  his  sore  head  next  morning,  when  the  drunk  had  passed  off, 
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he  felt  that  he  was  considerably  wronged,  and  went  before  the  county  solicitor.  Did 
you  hear  that  ? 

Jii»tcei\  No,  sir.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  until  I  was  summoned  here  yester- 
day.   I  never  knew  of  anything  about  it. 

QuesUon.  You  never  knew  he  had  attempted  to  have  Burton  prosecuted  f 

Antiictr.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  any  such  thing. 

Question,  Childers  you  have  always  heard  was  a  truthful  negro  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  very  truthM,  and  very  honest,  as  far  as  I  Know. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  3, 1671. 

DANIEL  McCALL  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  I  will  ask  General 
Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Doctor,  give  us  your  place  of  residence  and  your  profession? 

Ansicer.  De  Sotoville,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama ;  I  am  a  pnysiciau  by  profession. 

Question.  Doctor,  how  long  have  you  resided  in  that  county? 

Answer.  I  resided  in  that  vicinity — I  mean  in  the  State,  before  I  was  grown,  or  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity. 

Qitestion.  And  have  you  lived  here  ever  since? 

Answer.  Ever  since,  except  six  years  I  spent  in  California. 

Question.  Do  you  know  a  man,  from  Choctaw  County,  by  the  name  of  Robert  Fa 
lerlove  f 

Ansicer.  I  know  him  when  I  see  him — a  negro  ? 

Question.  Yes  ^  do  you  know  anything  about  his  character  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  he  followed  blacksmi thing,  from  my  information. 

Question.  You  know  Abe  Lyon  ? 

Anstccr.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  Fullerlove  ? 

Answer.  I  was  acquainted  with  him  prior  to  the  time  of  his  coming  into  possession 
of  this  land.    I  understood  he  bought  a  tract  of  land  near  Tompkinsville. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  he  had  bought  and  paid  for  it  ? 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  paid  for  it  or  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  character,  or  about  the  man  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing  about  his  character. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  a  negro  man  named  Abe  Lyon,  that  was  killed  near  De 
Sotoville  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  circumstances,  sir. 

Question.  Was  it  close  by  you  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  on  the  farm  I  had  under  my  control. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  circumstances  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  at  all. 

Question.  Did  you  tell  his  wife  that  you  heard  the  noise  when  the  killing  was 
going  on  ? 

Answer.  I  learned  that  afterwards.  I  was  up  at  the  time  that  a  noise  was  created, 
because  there  was  a  party — there  was  not  a  party,  but  I  had  several  of  my  acquaint- 
ances at  my  house  that  night,  and  heard  the  tiring  of  some  guns — some  indistinct  noise 
that  way.  That  is  all  that  occurred.  The  next  morning,  I  suppose  it  was  after  sun- 
Top,  there  was  light,  it  was  before  I  got  up,  a  negro  came  and  inquired  where  I  was. 
He  inquired  for  me,  and  woke  me  up,  and  called  me  out  to  the  gate,  and  there  I 
inquired  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said  that  Uncle  Abe  was  killed,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  CO  down  there  to  look  at  him — that  is,  to  assist  him  to  investigate  it.  Well,  I  did  so, 
and  as  soon  as  I  got  in  possession  of  the  facts,  I  went  around  and  got  Squire  Chnsto- 
pher  to  repair  to  the  place,  and  hold  an  inquest,  as  soon  as  a  proper  number  of  men 
could  be  summoned. 

Question.  Were  you  on  the  jury  of  inquest  ? 

Answer.  I  made  the  medical  examination. 

Question.  Were  you  present  when  the  testimony  was  taken  before  the  jury  of 
inquest  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Question.  Was  Abe  Lyon's  wife  examined  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Question,  What  did  she  state  f    How  did  she  say  it  occurred  T 

Answer.  She  stated  that  there  was  a  lot  of  men,  or  a  posse — I  don't  remember  tiie 
language — but  that  some  men  came  to  her  place,  and  that  they  called  for  Abe  Lyon. 
They  were  informed  that  he  was  in  the  house.  They  said  that  they  wanted  him.  As 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  was  the  testimony.  She  said  that  he  came  to  the  door, 
and  they  came  to  the  door  of  his  cabin — a  double  log-cabin — and  they  took  blm,  and 
said  they  wanted  him,  and  carried  him  out  in  the  passage  in  the  hall. 

Question,  Where  did  they  shoot  ?   Did  she  say  they  shot  him  ? 

Ansioer,  They  carried  him  out,  as  well  as  I  recollect.  They  fastened  him  some  way, 
and  carried  him  out. 

Question,  Did  she  say  that  she  knew  who  they  were,  or  did  she  say  anything  aboat 
the  persons  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  very  particular.  She  didn't  recognize  any  of  the  party  at  alL 
She  supposed,  in  talking  about  it,  she  said  she  thought  there  were  some  negroes  in  it 

Question.  That  she  thought  there  were  some  negroes  in  it  f 

Answtr.  Yes,  sir  ;  she  did. 

Question.  Did  she  give  any  reason  for  thinking  they  were  negroes  T 

Anstcer.  She  saii  because  they  had  patched  clothes  on,  as  well  as  my  memoiy 
serves  me. 

Question.  Did  she  say  anything  about  the  fact  that  she  thought  so  because  they  took 
him  up  and  carried  him  out  ? 

Answer.  If  she  used  that  expression  it  escaped  my  recollection,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
with  her  somewhat  of  a  mystery  how  he  could  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  that  he 
was,  and  she  said  she  was  fully  satisfie<l — I  don't  know  whether  she  said  fully  satisfied 
— but  she  thought,  or  her  impression  I  had  was,  that  there  were  negroes ;  it*^led  me  to 
believe  it. 

Question.  A  portion,  or  part  of  them  T 

Answer.  That  there  were  negroes  concerned  in  it. 

Question.  Not  the  whole  party  f 

Ansrcer,  No,  but  that  there  were  negroes  there.     She  difln't  say  the  whole  x>arty. 

Question.  Did  she  say  that  she  knew  that  any  of  them  were  white  men  f 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  hear  it ;  and  in  the  investigation  I  was  very  particular  to 
state  to  her  that  it  was  our  duty  to  the  parties  to  make  as  thorough  an  investigation 
as  we  could.  I  stated  the  matter  would  come  up  before  the  court  for  iuvcMtigatioo, 
and  that  if  she  knew  anybody  that  was  concerned  in  it,  it  was  her  right  and  i>rivilege 
and  duty  to  make  it  known,  so  as  to  assist  us  or  give  us  assistance  in  making  the  ver- 
dict.   She  said  she  didn't  know  or  didn't  recognize  any  of  the  party. 

Question.  Was  any  effort  made  in  the  community  there  to  find  who  the  parties  weref 

Anmcer.  After  that  t 

Question.  Yes. 

Anstcer.  There  were  some  two  or  three  witnesses  examined  to  see  if  there  was  any 
clew  anywhere  to  be  arrived  at  by  which  the  parties  could  be  found  so  that  the  citi- 
zens would  know  the  parties  and  could  have  au  opportunity  of  arresting  them  if  we 
could  ascertain  the  parties. 

Question,  Did  the  citizens  meet  and  make  any  efforts  f 

Answer.  The  citizens  immediately  were  called  in  and  notified  of  the  occurrence,  and 
a  notification  was  sent  rounds  and  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  citizens,  I  think 
it  was  the  day  following  the  night  of  the  murder.  The  murder,  as  v;ell  as  my  recol- 
lection serves  me,  was  perpetrated  on  the  sixth. 

Question.  Sixth  of  JuneT 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  6th  of  June. 

Question,  Was  there  much  indignation  felt  and  expressed  by  the  citizens  t 

Answer,  Very  much.  These  resolutions  were  published  in  the  Bladen  Springs  Herald, 
setting  forth  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  the  vicinity ;  not  Icnowing  the  parties, 
and  not  knowing  from  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  that  were  present,  who  could 
not  identify  any  one  to  give  any  clow. 

Question.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  follow  the  tracks  ? 

Answer.  There  were  no  tracks.  There  was  no  attempt  further  than  to  investigate 
if  we  could  get  any  clew  to  what  direction  they  took  to  see  who  they  wore.  Tho  citi- 
zens all  met  at  the  place  as  early  as  word  could  be  sent  around. 

Question,  No  clew  was  ever  discovered  | 

Answer,  None  that  I  over  heard  of. 

Question.  Did  the  citizens  form  any  theory  about  who  did  it  and  why  it  was  donef 

Anstcer.  None  at  that  time. 

Question,  Since? 

Answer.  1  have  heard  rumor,  from  what  source  I  know  not,  that  he  was  a  negro  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor  and  had  left  Demopolis.  Thiit 
was  one  rumor  I  heard.  I  don't  know  how  this  rumor  that  has  developed  itself,  grew. 
It  was  a  matter  of  inquiry  to  know  why  such  mistreatment  should  be  visited  on  him. 
That  is  a  rumor — that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanors  at  Demopolis.    It  was 
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also  mmored  that  he  was  coDcerned  in,  or  the  leader  of,  a  lawless  crowd  about  Bel- 
mont, which  existed  some  few  years  back,  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  that  he  had  some  money  T 

Anstver.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  at  all  elicited  upon  the  investigation. 

Question.  His  wife  said  in  her  examination  before  this  committee  that  he  had  about 
$C00,  which  he  had  hid  away  somewhere. 

Ansicer.  I  can't  tell. 

Question.  And  that  there  was  great  search  made  through  his  house  after  his  killing ; 
whether  it  was  for  her,  or  what,  she  did  not  know. 

Anstcer.  I  know  nothing  of  that,  sir. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  killing  of  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Ezellf 

Answer.  No,  sir,  nothing. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  it  T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Question.  Was  he  killed  by  disguised  men  f 

Ansicer.  I  have  not  heard.  I  don*t  know  anything  of  that  fact.  I  learn  that  this 
negro  had  two  wives,  or  had  one  wife  at  home  and  ha<l  had  a  wife  previous ;  and  per- 
haps a  day  or  two  prior  to  his  death,  he  took  home  his  old  wife.  I  heard  thai;  state- 
ment or  that  rumor. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  any  trouble  ensued  from  that  f 

Ansicer.  The  way  that  the  matter  or  subject  was  presented  leaves  the  impression 
that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  existing  as  regards  his  course  of  conduct. 

Question.  Among  whom  did  this  dissatisfaction  exist  f 

Answer.  Among  the  negroes,  as  the  impression  was  made  on  my  mind. 

Question.  And  that  his  death  originated  in  that  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  This  is  the  statement,  that  it  is  in  connection  with  these 
women,  his  two  wives.  One  he  had  living  with  him,  and  he  had  gone  a  few  days  prior 
to  his  death  and  brought  home,  or  recovered  in  some  way,  the  former  woman  or  wife 
he  had  had  something  to  do  with. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  the  death  or  the  killing  of  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Rogers 
there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Question.  What  was  he  kiplled  for  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  hear  of  rniuors. 

Question.  What  are  the  rumors  f 

Answer.  The  rumors  state  that  he  had  been  guilty,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  of  making 
some  advances  or  arrangement  upon  a  white  woman  to  associate.  Tile  circumstance  is 
connected  with  a  white  lady,  in  the  character  of  rape. 

Question.  That  he  was  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  a  rape  on  a  white  woman  T 

Anstcer.  Not  guilty  of  a  rape. 

Question.  An  attempt  at  rape  T 

Answer.  His  character  or  bis  connections  were  such  that  he  was  charged  with  some 
motives  of  that  sort.    I  did  not  hear  that  he  had  committed  anything  of  that  sort. 

Question.  But  that  he  had  attempted  it  f  « 

Answer.  His  character  was  such  that  it  was  associated  with  that  subject.  I  heard 
that. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  one  Mike  Dunn  T 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  his  death. 

Question.  How  was  he  kiJled,  and  why;  did  you  hearf 

Answer.  I  have,  of  the  rumored  cause  of  his  death. 

Question.  What  was  it  ? 

Anstcer.  Well,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  heading  a  party 
and  taking  them  from  the  cradle  up,  women  and  children. 

Question.  What  does  that  mean — taking  them  from  the  cradle  up  T 

Answer.  Killing  them. 

Question.  You  had  heard  that  he  had  said  that  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Whom  did  you  hear  that  from  t 

Answer.  I  will  give  you  my  evidence,  F.  E.  Catlin.  I  met  him  a  few  days  after  the 
circumstance,  and  stopped  and  conversed  with  him,  and  he  was  stating  to  me  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  said  that  he  had  met  the  (^y  before  an  old  servant  of  his,  and  that 
be  had  asked  him  where  he  had  been — an  old  negro  that  used  to  belong  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  proud  to  meet  with  his  old  master,  and  held  him  in  conversation  quite  a 
time,  after  passing  the  usual  salutations.  Mr.  Catlin  inquired  of  him  where  he  had  been. 
He  said  that  he  was  just  returning  from  burying  a  fellow-servant  of  his.  What  ho 
meant  by  that  was  one  of  his  own  kind.  Says  he,  "  What  is  that  f '  He  inquired  of 
him  who  it  was;  aud  he  says,  '*  It  is  Mike  Dunn.''  Says  he,  "  How  did  he  come  by  his 
death  f '  He  said  he  was  killed.  He  asked  him  if  he  knew  for  what  cause  or  purpose 
he  was  killed.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  only  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  stated  that 
he  was  iu  favor  of  heading  a  party  and  taking  them  from  the  cradle  and  killing  them, 
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women  and  childreD,  and  sparing  none.  He  asked  him  what  did  he  think  of  that  kiud 
of  feeling  or  declaration  of  sentiments.  He  said  he  thoufi;ht  that  negro  was  a  fool— if 
he  even  sustained  or  cultured  such  a  sentiment,  he  ought  to  keep  it  to  himself;  be- 
cause, he  says,  "  If  I  would  express  such  a  feeliug,  I  think  I  would  merit  the  same 
end  that  he  received.''  That  is  the  testimony ,  and  that  is  all  I  know  of  it.  That  U 
reported  ;  that  is  the  negro's  testimony. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  man  named  Lem  Caldwell  that  was  said  to 
have  been  killed  there  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  that  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  of  Lem  Caldwell.    Lem  Campbell,  I  expect  it  is. 

Question.  Yes,  that  is  the  one ;  Campbell.    Do  you  kuow  anything  of  his  killing. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  nothing  until  after  the  occurrence;  after  the  killing  of  him. 

Question.  What  did  yon  hear  after  the  killing? 

Anstcer.  I  heard  that  there  was  some  men,  this  is  rumor,  that  a  party  stopped  at  his 
house  to  inquire  for  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Bill,  or  William ;  I  believe  that  they 
called  him  Bill  Lee  or  William  Lee,  and  that  they  were  informed  where  he  lived,  and 
they  went  to  his  house ;  but  they  did  not  tind  him,  and  came  back  to  the  negro  that 
they  were  inquring  of,  this  Lem  Campbell,  and  stated  that  he  had  told  them  a  lie,  and 
they  took  him  out ;  that  is  the  testimony  I  heard,  or  that  is  the  rumor  I  heard;  that 
they  took  him  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  did  they  do  with  him  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did  with  him.    He  was  found  dead. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Qu4^tion.  Was  he  shot  f 

An^ver.  They  say  he  was  shot. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  he  was  shot  by  mistake  for  Leef 

Answei'.  That  is  the  rumor  of  the  freedmen,  by  their  coming  and  calling  and  inquir- 
ing at  his  house  for  this  other  negro.  Bill  Lee.  They  said  that  they  had  nothing 
against  him,  nothing  at  all,  that  he  was  a  good  old  negro  and  they  had  nothing  against 
him,  but  they  wanted  Bill  Lee  or  William  Lee. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  could  they  shoot  him  by  mistake,  then,  if  they  knew  he  was  not  Bill 
Lee? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know ;  I  say  this  is  the  rumor  that  is  afloat.  That  is  the  t-estimony 
elicited  at  the  inquest,  that  they  came  t<o  his  house  and  inquired  of  Lem  Campbell  for 
a  negro, by  the  name  of  Bill  Lee  or  William  Lee,  and  they  were  informed  where  he 
lived. 

Question.  Then  they  killed  Campbell  because  be  deceived  them  about  Bill  Lee  f 

Answer.  I  can't  say  how  that  was. 

By  Mr.  Blaih  : 

Question.  Was  any  one  who  was  concerned  in  that  murder  discovered  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  heard  of. 

Question.  Were  efforts  made  to  discover  them  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  there.  There  was  a  jury  of  inquest  held  over  him,  I  learned  after- 
wards. The  negroes  further  state — I  have  heard  some  negroes  state — relative  to  the 
inquiry  about  this  Bill  Lee,  that  if  he  had  been  murdered,  or  killed,  or  disposed  of  it 
would  not  have  been  at  all  astonishing. 

Question.  Why  was  that  t 

Answer.  They  looked  upon  him  that  he  was  considered  as  not  of  a  good  character. 

Question,  The  negroes  regarded  him  so  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  negroes  thought  he  was  living  with  a  woman  there,  and  it 
was  supposed  he  was  having  illicit  connections  with  his  wife's  daughter. 

Question,  That  was  Bill  Lee  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Are  the  people  in  your  county  disposed  to  see  these  disturbances  sup- 
pressed f 

Answer.  As  much  so  as  they  are  anywhere,  sir. 

Qiiestion.  Do  the  body  of  the  citizens  discountenance  all  these  things? 

Answer.  Certainly  they  do,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  threats  made  to  intimidate  the  negroes,  to  control 
their  sufirage  f 

Answer.  "Sot  a  bit,  because  I  have  been  associated  with  them,  not  associated  bat 
acquainted,  iu  practicing  medicine,  and  know  nearly  every  negro  within  ten  miles 
around.    I  practice  fifteen  miles  out  from  De  Sotoville,  among  the  negroes. 
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Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  attempt  to  intimidate  and  control  the  negroes  ir 
their  votes  ? 

Answer,  No,  not  at  all ;  I  never  heard  a  citizen  in  onr  vicinity,  nor  anywhere  in  the 
county ;  because  I  have  had  them  to  ask  me  my  opinion  to  know  how  to  vote,  and  I 
told  them  to  go  and  vote  just  like  I  did,  to  vote  just  as  they  saw  proper.  Says  I, 
*^  If  you  insist  on  knowing  how  I  am  going  to  vote,  come  to  me  the  day  of  the  election. 
If  you  want  me  to  make  a  selection  for  you  I  will  do  it;  but  one  thing  is  evident,  you 
can  vote  as  you  see  fit." 

Question,  Do  they  vote  freely  and  without  intimidation  f 

Anstcer,  They  have.  I  have  been  at  the  precinct  of  De  Sotoville,  and  they  voted  that 
way  all  the  time.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  early  history  after  the  surrender,  that  most 
of  the  negroes  repaired  to  De  Sotoville,  the  county-seat,  to  vote. 

Question,  Why  did  they  repair  there  f    Did  you  hear  them  say  f 

Ansicer,  It  seemed  to  be  the  order. 

Question,  Did  they  say  they  were  ordered  there  t 

Answer.  They  said  that  was  the  order  or  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  There  was,  at  the  first  election  in  this  State,  but  one  polling-place  provided 
for  in  a  county,  and  that  was  at  the  county-seat  f 

Answer,  That  is  so  ;  but  subsequent  to  that  the  majority  of  them  seemed  to  have  an 
idea,  so  I  concluded,  that  there  were  two  points  associated  with  it;  one  was  that  at 
Butler — it  was  rather  an  inheritance — that  that  was  the  point  they  first  voted  at,  and 
they  could  not  comprehend  their  right  to  vote,  or  thought  it  was  necessary  to  go  there, 
or  they  felt  compelled  to  go  there. 

Que^ion,  They  went  there  from  a  sort  of  habit  or  custom  t 

Ansicer,  That  was  the  sort  of  order.  That  was  the  point  they  would  congregate  at 
I  have  conversed  with  freedmen  on  my  place.  I  know,  on  one  occasion,  the  polls  were 
open  at  De  Sotoville  and  they  were  preparing  to  go  to  Butler ;  a  number  of  freedmen 
had  passed,  going  on  to  the  election  :  they  were  walking;  it  was  a  rainy,  muddy  time; 
they  were  putting  themselves  to  great  inconvenience  and  exposure  and  consumption 
of  time.  I  informed  those  upon  my  place  as  regards  their  right  to  vote,  and  their  priv- 
ilege to  vote,  and  the  legality  of  it,  that  their  vote  would  be  just  as  good  and  legal  at 
De  Sotoville  as  at  Butler,  and  that  they  would  have  the  same  right,  and  would  not  be 
molested  or  prohibited  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Did  they  still  go  dpwn  T 

Answer,  I  turned  those  upon  my  place,  that  is,  a  few  of  them  ;  some  went  on  to  But- 
ler, and  a  few  stopped  and  voted  at  De  Sotoville. 

Question,  Do  you  know,  doctor,  of  any  efforts  or  determination  among  your  people, 
or  in  your  neighborhood  or  county,  to  suppress  the  outrages  on  negroes  Y 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  this  way :  We  have  set  forth,  propagated  our  contempt  for 
such  conduct  and  such  proceedings,  and  desire  to  put  down  such  proceedings,  and  dis- 
countenance them.  I  have  talked  with  all  the  citizens  that  I  have  chanced  to  meet 
with  during  these  outrages,  and  I  have  not  met  with  a  citizen  yet  but  what  is  opposed 
to  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Doctor,  are  you  a  native  of  the  State  of  Alabama  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir.  I  have  lived  here  with  the  exception — I  moved  here  when  my 
parents  moved  within  three  miles  of  the  place  where  I  live  now,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  I  have  lived  there  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  about 
six  years,  I  suppose,  in  California. 

Question.  Were  you  a  slaveholder  before  the  war  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  the  civil  war  T 

Anstcer,  In  what  particular  7 

Question,  Did  you  enter  the  confederate  army  T 

Answer,  I  was  not  subject  to  it ;  I  was  a  practicing  physician. 

Question.  Did  you  fight  on  either  side  f 

Answer,  I  was  not  liable,  not  subject  to  \t ;  I  was  exempt  by  the  law. 

Question,  Did  you  fight  on  either  side  during  the  warf 

Anstcer,  Which  ?    With  guns  t 

Question,  With  any  means  whatever  t    You  understand  what  I  mean,  do  you  not  t 

Answer,  No ;  I  want  to  know  in  what  particular.  I  say  I  was  not  subject  to  be 
forced  out  into  the  active  service,  for  my  profession  exempted  me. 

Question,  Did  you  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  war  t 

Anstcer,  Which  f    In  assisting  f 

Qtiestion,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer,  In  protecting  against  the  inroads  upon  our  conntTYt 
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Qtiestion,  Yes,  sir. 

Ansicer.  1  did  all  I  could. 

Question,  Tell  the  committee  what  you  did. 

Answer.  If  soldiers  passed  by  and  required  sustenance  or  food,  I  have   contributed 
as  far  as  I  bad. 

Question.  Did  yon  remain  at  borne  during  tbe  war  f 

Answer,  I  remained  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  about  from  December — ^bold  on ; 
wait  till  I  get  that  out — December,  I  think  it  was,  in  1861,  until  July  1862. 

Question,  Where  were  you  during  that  time  ? 

Answer,  I  went  up  here  to  Demopolis  a  phort  time  after  the  rebellioa  broke  out.  I  re- 
mained there. 

Question,  What  were  you  doing  there  T 

Answer,  I  was  with  the  Fortieth  Alabama  Regiment. 

Question,  What  were  you  doing  there  f 

Answer,  W^aiting  upon  the  boys  who  were  sick. 

Question.  You  were  surgeon  to  that  regiment? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  was  a  private.    I  was  there  voluntarily. 

Question,  You  were  a  volunteer  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  never  raised  a  company  T 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  no  pay.    I  paid  my  own  way ;  recruited. 

Question,  With  that  exception  did  you  remain  in  Choctaw  County  daring  the  war! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  down  to  Mobile  from  Demopolis  and  staid  until  some  time 
in  July. 

Question,  With  the  regiment  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir  ;  and  came  back  home. 

Question.  Were  your  ever  present  with  the  regiment  in  any  engagement  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  it  had  none. 

Question,  Were  there  any  Federal  soldiers  or  company  through  Choctaw  Coanty  f 

Answer,  None  that  I  ever  saw. 

Question,  You  were  never  present,  then,  at  any  conflict  between  this  regiment  and  the 
Federal  soldiers  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  left  it  before  it  got  into  active  service. 

Question.  Were  you  in  favor  of  the  secession  ordinance  t 

Answer.  I  was  in  favor  of  our  country. 

Question.  You  voted  in  favor  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  to  pass  the  ordinance, 
did  you? 

Anstper,  Hold  on  a  while  about  that — the  year  before  that  time  I  was  an  old-line 
whig. 

Question.  You  thought  it  was  right  for  Alabama  to  go  out  of  the  Union  ? 

Answer,  I  thought  when  it  was  precipitated  upon  us,  and  there  was  no  other  lUtema- 
tive,  that  we  had  to  do  this ;  it  was  for  our  homes. 

Question.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Answer.  I  was  in  for  protecting  our  homes,  our  firesides,  our  people,  our  country ;  and 
thought  it  a  very  judicious  and  religious  act. 

Question.  I  did  not  ask  for  a  speech ;  only  the  facts. 

Ansiver,  I  just  threw  that  out. 

Question.  Ton  have  mentioned  the  murders  of  Abe  Lyon,  of  Ezell,  of  Rogers,  of  Dunn, 
and  of  Campbell.  What  other  murders  do  you  know  to  have  been  committed  in  Choc- 
taw County  ? 

Answer,  Understand  me ;  those  I  do  not  know  of.  There  is  only  one  murder  I  know 
of. 

Question,  You  believe  them  to  have  been  committed  f 

An8wei\  Humor  states  that. 

Question.  My  question  is,  do  you  believe  it  t 

Anstvei'.  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  it. 

Question,  Do  you  believe  that  any  other  murders  have  been  committed  since  the  sur- 
render, in  Choctaw  County  f 

Ansxcer,  I  cannot  believe  anything  I  never  heard. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  murders  f 

Answer,  No ;  yes,  I  recollect  one. 

Question.  State  it. 

Answer,  I  think  that  occurred  in  1838. 

Question,  What  case  was  that? 

Answer.  A  negro  by  the  name  of  Dud  Woodward ;  I  think  that  was  in  1868. 

Question.  Was  he  killed  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  killed. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  what  the  circumstances  were  t 

Answer.  The  rumor  or  the  facts  that  were  communicated  to  me  was  that  he  was  a 
democratic  negro ;  a  negro  supposed  civil  and  quiet ;  he  liked  to  live  with  white 
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people  ;  he  was  workin^j  then  with  a  carpenter  and  wagon-maker  by  profession  in  thin 
place. 

Qu4i8Uon.  By  whom  was  lie  killed  f 

Answer.  It  was  sapposed  to  be  by  another  negro;  at  any  rate  the  negro  that  su& 
picion  rested  on  absented  himself. 

Question.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  murders? 

Anstcer.  That  is  all ;  because  there  is  only  two  I  can  say  really  occurred,  which  wero 
those  two  that  I  report. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  others  ? 

Anstcer.  None  that  I  recollect. 

Question.  The  number  that  yon  have  mentioned  includes  all  that  occur  to  you? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Yon  say  that  the  politics  of  Dud  Woodward  were  democratic.  How  was 
it  with  all  the  other  negroes  that  were  killed;  wero  they  democrats,  or  radicals? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  their  politics. 

Question.  What  was  your  information  as  to  their  politics? 

Anstcer,  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  their  political  predilections. 

Question.  What  is  your  information? 

Anstcer.  1  have  no  information  as  to  that. 

Question.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  know  the  politics  of  Dud  Woodward  and  uoi 
the  others? 

Anstcer.  The  circumstances  that  develop  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Question.  It  was  because  he  was  a  democrat  that  it  made  an  impression  on  you  ? 

Anstcer.  1  state  the  rumor.  The  rumor  is  that ;  I  heard  what  was  rumored ;  as  to 
the  politics  of  the  other  negroes  I  have  never  heard  an^  politics  at  all  in  the  question. 
If  a  negro  there  was  disposed  to  vote  the  radical  ticket,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extended,  he  was  not  molested. 

Question.  Yon  have  told  us  about  that.    Just  answer  my  questions.    How  does  it 
•  hap|)en  yon  i^member  the  politics  of  this  negro,  and  cannot  remember  the  politics  oi 
any  other  negroes  who  were  killed? 

Anstcer.  I  can't  state  any  further  than  this:  that  the  inquiry  was  made  when  this 
negro  was  killed,  because  he  was  such- a  fine  ne^ro.  He  was  in  the  town  working  with 
a  workman  who  lived  in  the  town,  within  thirty  yards  of  me ;  and  in  investigating 
the  causes  that  led  to  his  death,  it  was  stated  that  because  he  was  a  white  man's 
negro,  a  democratic  negro,  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  the  other  negroes  invaded 
him.  That  is  why  it  made  the  impression;  I  had  not  thought  about  it;  I  had  no 
information,  and  could  not  cherish  what  was  told  to  me. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  he  was  killed  because  he  was  a  democrat  ? 

Answer.  The  supposition  was,  because  he  was  a  democratic  negro. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  the  supposition  was,  in  the  case  of  the  other  negroes 
that  were  killed,  that  they  were  killed  because  they  were  radicals  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all. 

Question.  You  never  heard  that  ? 

Ansxch.  I  never  heard  it,  because  the  presumption  is  that  the  most  of  them  vote  the 
rHdical  ticket,  and  negroes  are  not  molested,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  about  their 
I>osition  or  p()litics. 

Question,  Abe  Lyon  lived  upon  your  place,  did  he  not  ? 

Anstcer.  He  lived  on  the  place  that  I  had  control  of. 

(Question.  How  far  was  his  house  from  you  ? 

Anstcer.  Nearly  a  quarter. 

Question.  Yon  heard  the  firing  of  guns  that  night  ? 

Anstcer.  I  heard  some  firing. 

Question.  Was  the  firing  of  guns  so  common  a  circumstauce  that  it  did  not  attract 
yonr  attention? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  it  attracted  my  attention. 

Question,  Did  you  go  out  that  night  to  inquire  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Anstcer.  I  went  out  when  I  heard  the  guns.  Prior  to  the  firing  of  the  guns,  I  had 
heard  one  or  two  ^uns — separate  ^ns.  They  seemed  to  be  isolated,  distinct ;  and  the 
dogs  barked.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  our  country  for  the  negroes  to  'possum-hunt 
and  coon-hunt,  and  to  be  roving  about  all  through  the  night.  I  heard  this  in  the 
<lirection  of  w^here  this  circumstance  occurred — hearing  the  dogs  barking  and  one  or 
two  guns  fire  prior  to  what  was  the  cause  of  alarm. 

Question.  That  is,  the  volley  ? 

Anstcer.  The  volley.  That  led  me  to  believe  that  the  gun  fired  was  not  distinct — 
whether  it  was  a  gun  fired  or  some  other  things. 

Qtiestion.  When  you  heard  the  volley,  what  did  you  do? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  I  did  anything.  There  were  several  of  us  talking,  like  we  aro 
uow — not  on  the  same  subject. 

Question.  Was  not  that  very  unusual  to  hear  a  volley  fired  at  night  ? 
Anstvcr.  It  was. 
120  A 
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Question.  Why  did  you  not  go  down  to  the  place  and  inquire  into  it  t 

Answer,  I  remained  up  four  hours  after  that  waiting  to  see  if  it  was  anything  nno- 
seal,  beeaune  if  anything  unusual  occurred  on  my  place  they  would  inform  me  of  it. 

Question,  WUy  didn^t  you  go  out  and  get  information  of  it  yourself? 

Anstcer.  1  could  not  go  to  inquire,  because  I  had  no  suspicion  of  anything  going 
jv^rong. 

Question,  Had  you  ever  heard  a  volley  so  near  your  place,  at  midnight,  before  T 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  and  I  did  not  know  it  was  on  my  place  then. 

Question,  You  knew  something  was  wrong  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  suspected  it  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Why  did  you  stay  up  four  hours,  then  f    Was  it  not  on  account  of  thatT 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  What  fort 

Anmcer,  Entertaining  company. 

Question,  Did  yon  not  say  you  staid  up  four  hours  waiting  for  some  one  to  comef 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  not  say  that? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  if  I  did,  it  is  an  eri'or.    It  was  my  own  inclination  led  me,n(4 
iccause  I  was  expecting  any  one. 

Question,  Was  it  about  midnight  when  you  heard  that  volley  T 

Anstcer,  It  was  about  11  o'clock. 

Question,  Did  you  stay  up  four  hours  after  that  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  nearly  four  hours. 

Question,  That  made  it  3  o'clock  t 

Answer.  It  made  it  a  little  beyond  2. 

Question.  Did  you  have  company  at  your  house  that  night  t 

Answer,  I  did. 

Question,  Was  it  a  frolic  t 

Anstver,  No,  sir;  it  may  have  been  a  frolic  for  some. 

Question,  How  many  where  there  T 

Answer,  There  were  three  life-insurance  agents  there. 

Question.  What  were  you  talking  about  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  f 

Ansiver.  Talking  about  life-insurance. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  anybody  riding  about  your  house  after  this  firing  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  remained  in  the  house  entertaining  my  company. 

Question.  There  were  three  insurance  agents  there  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  all  came  to  stay  at  my  house  that  night. 

Question,  You  were  talking  life-insurance  until  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  suspected  nothing  wrong  down  there  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  cause  to  suspect  it.  If  anything  would  occnr  wrong,  there 
was  ample  time  for  them  to  have  repaired  to  my  place  and  reported ;  there  was  amplf 
time,  and  I  heard  nothing  during  the  time  I  staid  up. 

Question.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  discussion  between  you  and  these  insurance  agente 
what  that  firing,  that  volley,  all  meant  ? 

Answer,  We  could  not  tell. 

Question,  Was  it  a  matter  of  discussion  between  you,  as  an  unusual  occurrence  f 

Answer,  We  could  not  account  for  it;  because  I  took  up  the  idea,  the  fi^edmen  wer© 
building  at  my  place,  some  of  them,  and  it  sounded  to  me  like  as  if  there  was  some 
boards  thrown  down.  That  was  subsequent  to  the  firing  I  told  yon  of  that  I  heard, 
when  the  dogs  were  barking;  I  think  I  heard  two  guns,  and  a  do^  still  barked  ;  and  I 
supitosed  the  freedmen  had  treed  something.  After  that  came  this  rather  mingled  or 
mtixed-up  rattling  noise,  like  throwing  off  boards  or  plank. 

Question,  Did  you  think  it  was  the  falling  of  boards  or  plank  f 

Answer,  I  did,  because  no  disturbance  was  reported. 

Question,  Then  you  did  not  think  it  was  a  volley  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  think  it  was  that,  because  I  thought  if  anything  unusual  had 
occurred  they  would  report. 

Question,  What  pile  of  lumber  was  there  so  large  that  in  falling  it  would  have  made 
such  a  racket  f 

Answer.  A  board  precipitated  from  the  top  of  a  house  the  negroes  were  repairing 
might  ma*ke  it ;  that  was  the  mystery  to  itie;  it  sounded  like  boards  falling. 

Question.  You  did  not  know  of  a  pile  of  boards  largo  enough  to  do  it  f 

Answer.  I  knew  the  negroes  were  repairing. 

Question.  Then  you  thought  it  was  the  falling  and  pounding  of  boards  t 

Anstrer.  I  did  not  know ;  I  could  not  tell. 

Question.  What  was  your  opinion  ? 
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Answer.  My  opinion?  I  had  no  opinion.  When  I  heard  the  noise,  it  sounded  like 
something  unusual;  I  remained  up  ;  I  knew  the  negroes  were  hammering  down  around 
their  place,  and  building  and  repairing ;  and  after  it  no  alarm,  no  disturbance  was 
reported  to  mo — because  that  is  tne  habit  if  anything  wrong  occurs. 

Question.  You  remained  up  to  see  if  anybody  report.ed  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  remained  up  to  enteitain  the  company.  I  never  thought  anything 
about  that — the  noise  notwithstanding. 

Question.  Had  you  heard  of  any  threats  made  toward  Abe  Lyon  before  that  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  a  word. 

Question.  Had  no  suspicion  that  he  would  be  visited  f 

Answer.  Not  a  bit. 

Question.  You  went  down  nest  morning ;  did  you  see  any  horse-tracks  down  there  f 

Anstcer.  I  went  down  and  saw  horse-tracks  in  the  road. 

Question.  How  many  t 

Ansicer.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Question.  Where  did  they  hitch  their  horses  t 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Had  they  gone  on  horseback  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question,  What  was  your,  information  t 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know  that. 

Question.  Did  you  never  inquire  whether  they  were  on  foot  or  on  horseback  t 

Ansteer.  The  testimony  offered  by  the  negroes  at  the  inquest  states  that  they  were  on 
foot.    The  house  stands  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  the  lane  or  public  road. 

Question.  Did  the  testimony  show  how  many  men  were  there  t 

Anstver.  It  did  not  state ;  it  said  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Question.  Did  not  the  woman,  Mrs.  Lyon,  state  how  many  she  saw  f 

Answer.  She  did  not  know. 

Question.  What  inference  did  you  draw  from  the  testimony,  of  the  number  of  men 
there^twenty-five  or  thirty  t 

Anstcer.  I  could  not  draw  any,  only  what  was  said.    She  said  the  yard  was  full. 

Question.  Was  it  a  pretty  large  yard  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  To  have  filled  the  yard  would  it  have  taken  forty-five  or  fifty  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  it  would  depend  on  how  they  stood.  She  said  they  were 
approximating  around. 

Question.  Did  she  say  they  were  negroes  t 

Answer.  No,  sir :  she  said  she  believed  there  were  negroes  in  the  company. 

Question.  A  gooa  many  negroes  t 

Ansicer.  She  did  not  state ;  she  did  not  know. 

Question.  Did  she  say  she  could  see  their  faces  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  she  stated  that. 

Question.  Did  she  say  she  thought  they  were  disguised  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  believe  she  states  that  she  could  not  recognize 
them. 

Question.  Because  they  were  disguised  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not.  If  she  stated  that  point 
I  do  not  remember  it  now. 

Questian.  On  the  day  succeeding  that  night  the  citizens  got  together  and  passed  these 
resolutions  f 

Answer.  The  citizens  were  called  in. 

Question.  Who  called  them  in  f 

Answer.  The  citizens  of  De  Sotoville. 

Question.  Called  in  whom  t 

Ansicer.  Called  in  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity  of  De  Sotoville. 

Question.  Were  you  present  ? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  Who  was  president  of  the  meeting  T 

AnsictT.  I  do  not  remember  the  chairman. 

Question.  Were  you? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Who  was  the  secretary? 

Answer.  If  1  mistake  not,  1  think  a  youAg  man  by  the  name  of  Easely  ;  I  am  not 
certain. 

Question.  Who  drew  the  resolutions  ? 

Ansicer.  There  was  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  the  resolutions.  I  think  that  it 
was  Captain  Gray.    These  resolutions  were  published  in  the  Bladen  Springs  Herald. 

Qiustion.  W^ho  were  the  committee  f 

Ansicer.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  recollect  all  of  the  committee. 

Question.  Were  you  on  that  committee  ? 
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Aftsicer,  1  was  not  on  the  committee. 

Question,  Did  you  participate  iu  the  meeting  f 

Answer.  I  came  there  after  the  lesolutions  were  adopted. 

Question.  Where  was  the  meeting  held  ? 

Anstoer.  Right  in  the  town. 

Question,  In  what  building  f 

Answer,  I  think  it  wajs  iu  fix>nt  of  Christopher's  store,  or  in  Christophor'sy  under  & 
shelter. 

Question,  Was  it  in  the  street  or  in  a  shed  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  present  when  the  meeting  was  going  on. 

Question,  1  thought  you  said  you  were  there  at  the  meeting  T 

Answer,  I  came  up  during  the  time  of  the  meeting,  after  they  bad  read  the  resolo- 
^ions. 

Question.  Yon  staid  till  after  the  meeting  was  over  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Question.  Where  was  that  meeting? 

Answer,  It  was  held  iu  the  town  of  De  Sotoville. 

Question.  In  what  building  t 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  held  in  a  building  or  not. 

Question,  What  street  was  it  held  in  t 

Answer,  The  streets  are  not  named. 

Question.  Can  you  not  describe  to  the  committee  what  part  of  the  town  the  meeting 
ivas  held  in  T 

Answer.  It  wtis  Poole's  or  Christopher's  store. 

Question,  In  front  of  the  store  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  they  held  meetings  or  elections  so. 

Question.  This  was  last  June  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  It  is  not  so  long  a  time  that  you  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  ? 

Answer.  It  would  if  I  had  not  paid  strict  attention  to  the  meeting.  I  think  I  was 
called  off  at  the  time  the  citizens  were  going  in. 

Question,  I  thought  yon  said  you  were  there  and  attended  the  meeting  after  the  reso- 
lutions were  offeriMl  until  it  broke  up  f 

Answer,  The  resolutions  were  offered  for  the  citizens  to  sign.  The  resolutions  wers 
read. 

Question,  Did  you  sign  them  f 

Answer,  I  did. 

Question,  How  many  others  signed  them  ? 

Anstcer,  J  suppose  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  maybe  more  of  them  came  in. 

Question.  Did  all  that  attended  the  meeting  sign  them  f 

Anstver,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  did  the  resolutions  read  ? 

Answer,  1  think  that  they  set  forth  the  occurrence  that  took  place  on  the  night  previ- 
ous, of  having  killed  or  murdered  one  Abe  Lyon — an  act  that  the  people  of  the  vicinity 
were  greatly  opposed  to.  I  don't  know  the  language  of  it,  but  it  went  on  and  stated 
tliat  they  condemned  such  a  course. 

Question,  Did  the  resolutions  spea^  of  him  as  a  good  man  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember. 

Question,  Did  the  resolutions  deplore  his  death  ? 

Answer,  I  think  they  did,  sir ;  that  it  was  an  act  perpetrated,  that  they  considered 
it  a  lawless  act. 

Question,  Did  the  meeting  consider  him  a  good  citizen  ? 

Answer,  It  stated  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  He  was  considered  a  good  citizen,  was  he  ? 

Answer,  I  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  sir.  » 

Question,  Demopolis  is  not  a  great  way  off  from  De  Sotoville,  is  it  t 

Ansicer,  It  is  some  thirty-odd  miles. 

Question,  Ho  had  been  the  slave  of  Frank  Lyon,  had  he  not  T 

Ansiver,  That  is  the  report. 

Question,  Frank  Lyon  is  one  of  the  first  characters  in  Demopolis,  is  he  not  T 

Answer,  He  is  a  man  whose  reputation  stands  very  fair. 

Question,  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  this  negro  had  always  sustained  a  good  char- 
aeter  ? 

Anstcer,  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  negro.  Prior  to  meeting  up  with 
him,  I  never  heai'd  of  the  negro. 

Question,  Was  he  killed  on  accouut  of  any  bad  character  he  hadt 

Anstcer,  I  cannot  say  that. 

Question,  What  was  the  supposition  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death  T 

Answer,  1  hear  a  rumor  that  he  hatl  been  guilty  of  some  homicide  at  Demopolis. 

Question,  And  that  he  was  killed  for  that  f 
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Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  the  rumor  at  DomopoUs  that  he  could  not  go  back 
there. 

Question,  What  was  the  homicide  t 

Anncer.  I  did  not  hear  it  stated — something,  I  do  not  know  what. 

Question,  Who  said  that  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  :  it  is  a  general  rumor. 

Question.  Did  yon  ever  near  of  it  before  he  was  killed  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  It  may  be  that  the  rumor  was  gotten  up  to  excuse  the  killing  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Ku-Klux  that  killed  him  got  up  the  rnmor  t 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Question.  They  would  be  very  apt  to  do  it,  would  they  not  t 

Answer.  I  cannot  say. 

Question.  If  you  can  tell  me  who  got  up  this  charge  about  Abe  Lyon  beiug  guilty  of  a 
homicide,  it  may  be  that  we  can  infer  who  killed  him,  and  that  they  were  getting  up 
an  excuse  for  his  death. 

Answer.  1  cannot  say  anything  about  that.    I  do  not  know  how  the  rumor  started. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Ku-Klux  Klau  down  in  Choctaw 
County  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Quwtion,  You  never  heard  of  it  f 

Answer.  I  would  hear  people  talking  about  Ku-Klnx. 

Question.  Was  it  ^id  that  Abe  Lyon  was  Kn-Kluxed  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  said  he  was  Ku-Kluxed. 

Question.  Said  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  ? 

Answer.  They  stated  that  he  was  Ku-Kluxed ;  that  the  Ku-Klux  killed  him. 

Question.  That  is  generally  believed,  is  it  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  ever  heard,  of  any  fund  being  raised  or  sub- 
scriptions made  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition ;  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  horses,  sad- 
dles, bridles,  &c. ;  to  be  used  by  secret  organizations  of  men,  whose  operations  were  to 
be  conducted  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  which  looked  to  the  employment  of  vio- 
.lence,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  its  objects  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  whether  any  fund  was  ever  raised,  or  attempted 
to  be  raised,  in  Choctaw  County  or  elsewhere  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  secret  order 
of  men,  organized,  or  to  be  organized,  to  redress  certain  grievances  in  the  community  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  no  rumor  of  that  kind  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  of  the  existence  in  Choctaw  County,  at  present 
or  at  any  time  in  the  past,  of  a  secret  combination  of  men,  organized  and  banded  to- 
gether to  redress  what  were  supposed  to  be  evils,  or  of  grievances  in  the  commu- 
nity T 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  of  any,  sir. 

Question.  I  am  asking  you  not  whether  you  know  of  any,  but  whether  yon  have  any 
information  as  to  whether  such  a  combination  ever  Existed. 

Answer,  No,  sir;  nothing — no  information. 

Question.  Have  you  any  oelief  on  that  subject  f 

Answer.  I  have  no  belief. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  any  rumor  to  that  effect  T 

Answer.  I  have  not  heard  any  rumor  to  that  effect — to  that  purpose. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  or  have  yon  heard,  of  any  case  where  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle, 
pistol,  gun,  mask,  or  disguise  of  any  kind  was  hired,  borrowed,  or  procured  for  the 
purpose  of  beiug  used  in  an  adventure  of  men  banded  together  for  any  secret  enter- 
prise, or  where  you  suspected  those  articles,  or  any  of  them,  were  to  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  that  there  now  exists,  or  has  at  any  time  ex- 
isted, in  Choctaw  County  or  elsewhere,  any  combination  or  organization  of  men  with 
signs  and  pass-words  by  which  they  recognized  each  other  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  never  have  heard  of  such  an  organization  as  that? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  Choctaw  County  nor  elsewhere  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Then  von  never  have  heard  of  any  Ku-Klux  Klan,  have  you  T 

Answer.  I  have  heard  people  talking  about  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
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Question.  Did  you  not  understand  that  tbey  were  men  sworn  to  keep  their  seaeta, 
and  banded  together  ? 

Answer,  1  do  not  know. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  that  was  the  casef 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  that. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  they  take  an  oath  t 

Answer.  No ;  I  never  heifrd  that. 

Question.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  once  in  a  while  t 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  Did  you  never  read  of  such  a  thing  as  that  in  the  newspapers— of  a  Eu-Klax 
oatb  and  obligation  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  An  obligation  to  keep  their  secrets  and  stand  by  each  other^  and  ob^y  their 
chief— did  you  never  read  that  f 

Answer.  I  never  have  read  that  In  the  newspapers. 

Question.  Ton  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Question.  What  is  your  age? 

Ansivcr.  I  am  forty. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  physician  T 

Answer.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Question.  And  you  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ? 

Answer.  If  I  have  read  that  thing  I  do  not  remember  it — that  obligation  or  state- 
ment ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  that  belonged  to  that  order  f 

Answer.  To  which? 

Question.  To  the  order  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  or  Wliite  Brotherhood? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not :  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Did  any  man  ever  confess  to  yoU  tnat  he  belonged  to  an  order  of  that 
kind? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  To  any  secret  order  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.'  No  man  has  ever  professed  to  me. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  you  suspected  belonged  to  an  order  of  tliM 
kind? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  their  meeting  together  at  any  place  in  ChocUv 
County? 

Anstoer:  I  never  heard  of  any  place  of  their  meeting. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  they  did  meet  ^gether,  and  consult  with  otben 
what  they  would  do  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  not  in  Choctaw  County. 

Question.  What  county  have  you  heard  that  such  an  organization  existed  in  ? 

Ansicer,  I  have  been  in  Choctaw  Connty  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  such  an  order  existed  in  Sumter  County  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  rumor  that  there  is  Ku-Klux  in  Sumter  County^  but  not  ao 
order. 

Question.  But  you  never  heard  fliat  there  was  in  Choctaw  ? 

Anstcer.  1  never  heard  that  there  was  an  order,  a  regularly  organized  band  of  £o- 
Klnx — never  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Ku-Klux  except  as  being  a  band  or  an  order  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  have  heard  that  these  things  are  done  in  this  way,  and  it  is  said  the 
Ku-Klux  did  it. 

Question.  Who  are  the  Ku-Klux  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Who  do  people  say  they  are  that  do  these  things  ? 

Ansiver.  I  don't  kndw. 

Question.  Are  they  supposed  to  be  men  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.    I  have  heard  some  statements  that  they  were  not  men. 

Question.  Where  are  they  supposed  to  belong  to  ? 

Answer.  It  is  said  that  tney  came  without  any  warning,  and  disappeared  in  the  same 
way.    They  seem  to  be  invisible. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  ? 

Anstcer.  I  have  heard  statements  that  way. 

Question.  Tell  us  all  about  it.    Now  we  are  getting  on  the  track  of  the  truth  I  hope. 
Who  did  you  hear  say  that. 

Answer.  I  don't  remember.    I  think  I  heard  some  something  of  that  sort,  or  read 
something  of  that  kind  in  a  paper. 

Question.  WTiat  paper? 

Anstcer.  I  read  tliat,  I  think,  in  one  of  the  Meridian  papers. 
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Question.  What  did  the  Meridian  paper  say  about  it  f 

Answer.  I  believe,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  the  paper  spoke  one  time  about  their 
visiting  some  party — I  don't  remember  the  party — but  in  a  way  that  they  did  not  know 
anything  about  them.    They  came  and  they  lett  in  the  same  way. 

Question.  Were  they  supposed  to  belong  to  this  world,  or  another  world  t 

Answer.  The  inference  in  reading  that  left  the  impression  on  me  that  it  belonged  to 
another  world. 

Question.  Your  opinion  is,  then,  that  these  Ku-Klux  are  inhabitants  of  the  other 
world  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  opinion  about  that.  I  am  speaking  about  that  statement.  I  have 
no  knowledge. 

Question.  I)o  you  belong  to  any  lodge  or  organization  of  men  that  meet  in  secret  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  any  lodge,  band,  or  bands  of  men  that  met  in 
secret  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  in  a  room  where  men  met  in  secret,  and  concerted  to- 
gether? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "  secret." 

Question.  Were  you  ever  in  a  room  when  an  oath  or  obligation  was  administered 
to  any  one  f 

Answer.  I  have  been  in  a  masonic  lodge. 

Question.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  lodge  where  an  oath  or  obligation  was  admin- 
istered to  men  ? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Have  you  never  been  in  any  secret  organization,  except  a  masonic  lodge  f 

Answer.  I  have  never  been  in  any,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  men,  other  than  masons,  meet  together  in  a  secret 
lodge  f 

Amwer.  I  never  have. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  their  meeting  together  in  a  secret  lodge  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  take  any  obligation  in  any  other  society  of  men  except  the 
masonic  body ;  an^  obligation  or  oath  ?    * 

Answer.  Pertaining  what  to  f 

Question.  I  will  repeat  the  question  :  Did  you  ever  take  an  oath  or  obligation  in  any 
society  of  men  acting  together,  other  than  in  a  masonic  lodge  f 

Jii9uv9r.  [A  long  pause.]    Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Question.  Why  did  you  pause  a  minute  in  giving  that  answer  f 

Answer.  To  study,  sir,  to  see  whether  I  had  or  not. 

Question.  Does  it  take  you  that  long  to  determine  in  your  own  mind  whether  you  evei 
took  a  secret  oath  or  obligation  ? 

Answer.  No,  it  did  not  take  me  that  long,  but  it  takes  me  some  time  to  see  whether  I 
had. 

Question.  You  are  satisfied  now  that  you  never  did  t 

Anstver.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  taken  any  obligation. 

Question.  Have  you  taken  any  obligation  as  a  mason  f 

Anstver.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Then  you  never  have  taken  any  obligation  in  any  secret  society  whatever, 
have  you  t 

The  Witness.  [After  a  long  pause.]  Do  you  belong  to  the  masonic  fraternity  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Witness.  You  know  where  you  stand,  then. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  I  do. 

Question.  I  repeat  my  question,  now,  and  I  require  an  answer :  You  have  taken  a  full 
minute  to  answer  that  question  ;  you  say  you  never  belonged  to  the  masonic  order  T 

The  Witness.  Did  I  say  I  didn't  f 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

Answer.  1  said  I  belonged  to  the  masonic  fraternity ;  I  say  I  belong  to  it. 

Question.  If  you  belong  to  the  masonic  society  I  suppose  you  took  some  kind  of  an 
obligation  ? 

Answer.  If  I  did,  it  is  not  for  you  to  know,  unless  you  belong  to  it. 

Question.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  the  obligation  you  took  as  a  mason.  My 
simple  question  is,  whether  you  ever  took  an  oath  or  obligation  in  any  other  society  of 
men  except  the  masonic  order  f 

Answer.  None,  none,  none. 

Question.  How  fife-  did  Ezell  live  from  you ;  you  said  Ezell  had  been  killed ;  I  want  to 
know  how  far  he  lived  from  you  f 
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inquest,  I  suppose,  held  over  all  of  these  parties,  aud  witnesses  called  to  testify  and  to 
state  if  they  can  recognize  any  one  that  is  concerned. 

Question,  Do  you  not  think  a  reward  of  $1,000,  offered  in  Choctaw  County,  would 
find  out  every  mother^s  son  of  them  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that ;  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anj;  reward  being  offered? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  one  being  arrested  or  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder 
of  any  of  these  negroes  ? 

Ansicer.  None. 

Question.  Yet  you  have  a  law-abiding  community  that  are  trying  to  investigate  these 
murders  and  find  out  the  murderers  f 

Answer.  In  all  these  instances  the  only  one  I  was  present  at,  all  the  parties  were 
present  that  knew  anything  about  it,  or  were  supposed  to  know,  and  they  were 
re<^uested  to  give  their  testimony,  if  they  even  knew  of  any  party  that  wa«  concerned 
in  it,  and  they  implicated  no  party. 

Question.  If  you  were  a  sheriff,  and  took  an  oath  to  discharge  your  duty,  having 
the  power  to  summon  any  number  of  men  to  your  aid  to  assist  vou  in  executing  pro- 
cess, have  you  any  doubt  but  what  you  could  find  out  these  men? 

Answer.  1  would  not  know  who  to  start  to. 

Qu^tion.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  following  the  tracks  of  these  scoundrels? 

Ansiver.  1  do  not  know,  but  I  would  not  know  the  witnesses  to  testify  that  thej 
knew  any  of  the  parties. 

Question.  Do  you  not  believe  that  men  who  do  know  are  afraid  to  tell  who  are  im- 
plicated as  members  of  the  Ku-Klux  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  tell. 

Question,  Do  you  not  believe  the  men  who  know  about  these  crimes  are  afraid  to 
testify  for  fear  they  will  be  Ku-Kluxed  ? 

Anstver.  I  cannot  say  about  that. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  men  express  such  fears  ?  • 

Anstcer.  I  never  have. 

Question.  Is  there  anybody  standing  in  fear  of  the  Ku-Klux  down  in  your  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Question.  Do  the  negroes  stand  in  fear  of  them  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say.  The  negroes  state  that  they  are  excited^that  they  are  intimi- 
dated. 

Question.  Intimidated  by  what  ? 

Anstrer.  It  is  a  thing  they  cannot  comprehend. 

Question.  Are  they  afraid  of  being  served  in  the  same  way  ? 

Answer.  No ;  they  say  they  are  not  afraid  ;  but  such  a  thing  occurring  in  their  vicin- 
ity has  its  effects.  They  do  not  say  they  fear,  and  they  cannot  say  within  theniAelve« 
that  they  really  are  afraid,  because  they  say  they  cannot  see  why  anything  would  be 
visited  upon  them ;  that  they  cannot  say  so.  Yet  it  has  an  exciting  and  a  little  alarm- 
ing effect  upon  them. 

Question.  Are  they  talking  about  goin^  off  to  some  more  peaceable  country  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  heard  any  in  my  vicinity  talking  about  going. 

Question.  They  are  perfectly  reconciled  to  this  condition  of  things  ? 

Answer.  1  have  not  heard  anything  about  their  going. 

Question.  Are  they  reconciled  to  stay  there  ? 

Answer.  They  want  to  stick  to  my  place^those  I  have  talked  with. 

Question.  How  many  have  you  working  on  your  place  ?  , 

Answer.  Fifteen  or  twenty. 

Question.  Were  they  not  alarmed  by  the  murder  of  Abe  Lyon  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  alarmed. 

Question.  Did  yon  promise  them  protection  ? 

Answer.  1  told  them  that  I  would  protect  them  as  far  as  I  could.  I  inquired  what 
was  the  reason  that  that  occurred — they  did  not  come  to  my  place. 

Question.  You  never  heard  that  this  Abe  Lyon  had  a  lot  of  money  laid  up  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  He  was  a  blacksmith  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  A  very  hard-working  fellow  ? 

Anstver,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Question.  And  made  a  good  deal  of  money  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know. 


Qtiestion.  Did  von  not  know  that  ? 
Answer,  I  don^t  thii 


think  he  did ;  not  when  he  staid  with  me. 
Questioci.  Had  he  made  an  arrangement  to  go  off'  of  your  place  ? 
Anmver.  No,  sir. 
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Qutgtion.  Did  you  not  hear  he  was  going  to  some  other  place  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir.  He  bad  set  in  with  me  in  February.  He  came  there  and  rented 
Eomo  land.  I  agreed  to  furnish  him,  and  furnish  him  the  land  and  the  mules,  and  he 
cultivate  the  land. 

Question.  He  made  an  arrangement  with  yon  to  stay  there  during  the  year  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  advanced  the  supplies  and  gave  the  material. 

Question.  He  was  not  working  at  his  trade? 

Ansioer.  Yes,  sir;  and  carrying  on  farming  also. 

Question.  Did  ho  employ  colored  men  to  assist  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  bad  some  negroes  working  there.  If  he  had  money,  1  don't 
know  anything  about  it.    I  know  that  he  has  left  me  in  arrears  some  (250. 

Question.  Did  his  wife  live  on  the  place  f 

Ansicer.  I  prevailed  on  his  wife  to  take  the  hands  and  work  out  the  crop. 

Question.  Was  not  she  frightened  nearly  to  death  the  next  day,  when  sue  gave  evi- 
dence? 

Anstcer,  Not  at  all. 

Question.  Did  not  the  horrid  murder  of  her  husband  the*night  before  shake  her  nerves  ? 

Anstcer.  Undoubtedly  it  ought  to  have  had  its  effect ;  but  as  to  being  intimidated,  a 
^reat  many  citizens  were  there  and  told  her  to  state  if  she  knew  any  of  the  parties ; 
that  they  would  guarantee  protection  to  her. 

^Question.  Do  you  think  she  would  have  been  safe  in  t/elling  the  names  of  the  mur- 
derers, if  she  had  known  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Would  she  not  have  been  hurt  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Would  she  not  have  been  served  the  same  way  her  husband  was  after- 
ward? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  how  that  would  be. 

Question.  Might  she  not  well  suspect  that,  if  she  gave  the  names  of  the  murderers, 
her  life  would  not  be  worth  a  sixpence  for  twenty-four  hours  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  state  about  that. 

Question.  Is  it  not  natural  that  she  should  have  felt  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know,  because  I  was  not  placed  in  her  situation. 

Question.  Did  she  leave  soon  afterward  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  within  two  or  three  days. 

Question.  What  became  of  Abe  Lyon's  property  ?    Did  you  take  possession  of  it  ? 

Answer.  He  had  no  property. 

Question.  None? 

Answer,  None  at  all.  He  had  a  little  Jersey  wagon  he  had  contracted  for  from  a 
man  named  Whistler ;  and  a  short  time  after  his  death  Mr.  Whistler  sent  a  note  to  me, 
stating  that  Abe  had  not  paid  him  for  that  wagon,  and  he  had  a  mortgage  upon  it,  and 
he  wished  me  to  take  care  of  it  for  him ;  and  the  wagon  remains  there  now.  He  had 
left  no  stock  at  all.  I  rented  him  two  mules.  He  nad  no  mule,  nor  horse,  ndr  cow, 
Dor  hog.  He  bought  one  shoat  from  a  party  there — a  pig,  and  his  widow  sold  that 
when  she  left,  and  got  pay  for  it.  And  the  harness,  the  plow-gear  he  bought  there, 
that  he  claimed  as  his  own,  when  she  was  leaving  I  paid  her  the  money  for  it,  she 
stating  that  she  did  not  have  money  to  get  off  upon.  I  told  her  I  bad  no  use  for  it, 
that  my  farm  was  sufficiently  equipped,  but  that  they  would  be  no  drag  to  me;  and  I 
said,  "  I  will  pay  you  for  them  Just  what  they  will  be  worth  in  a  store ;''  and  I  paid 
her  for  them,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  stay  there  and  work  at  the  crop,  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  she  could  make  it  profitable. 

Question,  Yon  are  well  acquainted  within  a  radius  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  as  a  prac- 
ticing physician  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  no  suspicion  of  any  one  anywhere  engaged  in  these  raids  on  the 
negroes? 

Inswer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  no  belief  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  could  not  lay  your  finger  on  any  man  yon  suspect  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  would  have  no  authority  in  doing  it,  and  no  belief  about  it,  be- 
cause a  man  would  be  in  bad  business  to  do  ic. 

By  Mr.  Bice  : 

^Question.  You  say  there  was  no  proof  before  the  coroner's  inquest  as  to  whether  these 
men  that  killed  Abe  Lyon  were  disguised  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  testimony  on  the  inquest  and  the  verdict  of  the  inquest  states 
that  he  came  to  his  death  by  parties  unknown. 

Question.  Did  you  say  that  Lyon's  wife  stated  that  she  thought  some  of  them  were 
negroes  ? 
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Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  By  reason  of  their  having  patched  clothes? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  she  said  some  of  them  were  negroes. 

.  Question,  If  they  were  not  disguised,  why  could  she  not  tell  that  they  were  negroes 
hy  their  faces  as  well  as  patched  clothes  f 

Answer.  I  couldn't  tell  that.    I  give  her  own  statement. 

Question,  What  time  did  you  hear  of  the  killing  f 

Answer,  It  was  next  morning,  I  supjwse  nearly  8  o'clock.    The  sun  was  up.    I  slept 
late,  hecause  I  sat  up  lat^e  that  night.    I  had  company. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  see  any  party  in  disguise  f 

Answer.  I  never  have,  sir.    I  have  never  seen  any  party  in  disguise. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

QHesiion.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  disguises  worn  by  these  men  t 
Answer.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  apparatus  that  would  be. 
Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  description  of  them  f 
Answer,  No,  sir.  , 

Question,  Never  heard  how  one  of  these  Ku-Klux  was  dressed  t 
Answer,  I  heard  some  of  them  state  that — I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  that  they 
have  something  on  that  is  a  cover  in  some  way — a  gown,  like. 
Question,  Some  man  told  you  that  that  had  seen  one  f   • 
Answer,  I  do  not  know. 
Question.  Let  us  know  who  he  was  t 
Answer.  I  don't  know  how  I  heard  that. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  4, 1871. 
FRANCIS  MARION  HILL  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Judge,  will  you  state  your  residence  and  occupation  f 

Answer.  My  residence  is  Choctaw  County ;  my  occupation  is  farming. 

Questiojt,  Are  you  a  native  of  the  State  of  Alabama  f 

Anstcer,  I  am,  sir. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Choctaw  County  f 

Answer,  I  have  lived  in  it  ever  since  it  was  organized. 

Question,  Have  you  held  any  official  position  in  the  State  f 

Ansu>er,  I  have,  sir. 

Question,  Whatf 

Answer.  Judge  of  probate.  I  helfl  another  office,  too.  Do  you  want  that  f  I  wm 
magi  Arate,  I  was  county  treasurer,  and  I  hold  the  office  of  register  in  chancery  now. 

Question,  Were  you  e1ect«ed  or  appointed  Judge  of  probate  f 

Anstoer,  I  was  appointed. 

Question.  By  whom  T 

Answer,  Governor  Smith. 

Question,  Whenf 

Anstcer.  In  1869. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  office  f 

Answer.  I  held  the  office  until  about  the  10th  of  May  last. 

(Question.  How  came  you  to  resign  the  office  f  What  influences  were  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  you  to  resign  it  f  « 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  was  threatened  by  those  anonymous  letters,  and  I  was  shot  at 
on  the  road-side,  and  shot  and  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  my  office  was  shot  into. 

Question.  When  did  this  occur  ? 

Anstcer.  The  shooting  of  me  on  the  road  f 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer,  That  was  ou  the  25th  of  February. 

Question.  When  was  your  office  fired  into  T 

Answer.  It  was  about  the  29th  of  March,  sir. 

Question,  When  did  you  receive  the  anonymous  lettew  ? 

Answer,  I  received  two  of  them  before  I  was  shot,  and  one  afterward. 

Question,  Have  you  preserved  the  letters  f 

Answer.  I  have,  sir. 

Qtiestion,  Have  you  got  them  here  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  state  their  substance. 

Anstcer.  Well,  sir,  the  first  two  notified  me  to  leave  the  country ;  that  waa  about  ths 
substance. 
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Question,  Did  they  make  any  threat  in  case  you  did  not  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  that  threat  ? 

Answer,  That  I  would  ho  killed. 

Question,  Were  there  any  insignia  or  devices  on  the  letters? 

Answer,  What  do  yon  mean  hy  that  ? 

Question.  Ka-Klux  signs. 

Answer.  It  was  signed  "  K.  K.  K." 

Question.  Had  they  any  devices  such  as  cross-bones,  and  death's-heads,  and  coffins  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  that. 

Question.  Both  of  these  letters  were  signed  '^  K.  K.  K.  f '' 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  understand  that  to  mean  '^  Ku-Klux  Klanf^' 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  was  the  last  one  signed  f 

Answer.  That  after  I  was  shot  f  It  was  reminding  me  that  I  had  been  shot,  that  I 
made  a  narrow  escape,  and  warning  me  that  this  was  the  third  and  last  notice. 

Question.  Notice  to  leave  the  country  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  if  I  did  not,  it  would  be  at  my  peril — at  the  peril  of  my 
life. 

Question.  Did  you  consider  your  life  in  danger  f 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  You  may  Btat«  your  position  and  course  during  the  late  war. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  before  the  war,  up  to  the  time  of  secession,  I  was  a  whig,  and  be- 
longed to  the  whig  party,  and  I  opposed  secession  with  all  the  power  I  had.  After  se- 
cession came  on  us,  and  our  State  seceded,  of  course  I  went  with  that  side — with  the 
people. 

By  Mr.  Blaib  : 

Question.  Which  side  f 

Answer.  I  went  with  the  secessionists.  I  was  for  the  war,  and  was  as  anxious  fot 
the  war  to  succeed  then  as  any  man  in  the  community.    I  did  all  I  could. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  army  T 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  was  fortunate  enough  to  stay  out  of  the  army. 

Question.  What  course  did  vou  take  after  the  surreuder  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  surrendered  with  the  army,  sir,  and  have  been  suri*enderod  ever 
aiuce.    I  was  for  the  Qovemment. 

Question.  Were  your  sentiments  after  the  war  well  known  to  the  public? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  they  make  you  odious  with  your  former  friends  and  acquaintances  T 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  was  very  neutral ;  I  had  nothing  to  say  about  the* war ;  I  wna 
for  accepting  the  situation ;  I  did  not  make  myself  odious,  nor  officious,  nor  disagree- 
able; I  submitted  quietly ;  I  had  very  little  to  say;  I  advised  men  that  talked  with 
me  to  take  the  same  course. 

Question.  When  you  took  office  under  tlie  State  government  after  the  war,  what 
wci'e  the  sentiments  of  your  old  neighbors  and  acquaintances  T 

Answer.  They  advised  me  to  do  it. 

Qifestion.  Advised  you  to  take  the  office? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  signed  my  petition  for  the  office. 

Question.  How  do  you  account,  then,  for  this  uprising  against  yon ;  this  attempt  to 
drive  you  from  the  State? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  after  the  elections  here — last  year's  elections— in  the  fall  of  1870, 
when  the  State  went  democratic,  the  appointing  power  went  back  into  the  democratic 
party.  Well,  the  idea  then  was — that  is  my  opinion — that  if  they  could  get  me  out, 
and  get  others  out,  and  get  vacancies,  those  parties  could  get  apx>oiutments. 

Question.  Yon  think  the  object  of  tliis  persecution,  then,  was  to  get  you  out  of  office? 

Answer.  I  think  so,  and  to  intimidate  the  party  as  much  as  possible. 

Question.  Had  you,  while  in  office,  affiliated  with  the  radical  party  or  the  democratic 
party? 

Answer.  I  had  affiliated,  sir,  with  the  radical  party. 

Question.  Did  that  create  any  ill-feeling  against  you  in  the  community? 

Answer.  I  expect  it  did.  A  great  many  professed  to  be  friends,  to  have  great  friend- 
ship for  me,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  real  or  not,  sir. 

Quetftion.  Do  you  suppose  these  letters  to  have  been  written  and  these  shots  to  ha^^e 
been  tired  by  the  same  persons  ? 

Aaswer.  I  cannot  say,  sir.  I  have  not  my  mind  made  up  upon  that — no  opinion.  I 
saw  the  party  tliat  shot  me  on  the  road.  That  was  in  the  day-time.  He  was  lying  off 
the  road  about  thirty  steps  in  the  corner  of  the  fence  with  his  gun  poked  through  & 
crack,  and  ho  iirt'd  into  me  as  I  drove  along. 
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• 

Question,  Was  he  a  stranger? 

Answer,  I  cannot  tell  that.  He  was  lyinc  down  on  his  belly  with  his  head  riirht 
toward  me.  When  the  gun  fired,  I  looked  to  see  what  it  was,  and  I  threw  my  eye 
right  on  the  man  where  he  was  lying  down,  and  I  could  see  his  back.  He  was  lyine 
on  his  belly  with  his  face  toward  me.  * 

Question,  Did  he  run  after  he  fired  f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  get  up.  I  never  stopped,  never  made  any  halt.  He  was 
on  my  right,  and  the  shot  went  through  my  arm  pretty  near  my  stomach. 

Question,  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  direction  of  the  ball,  that  his  intention  was  to 
kill  you  T 
*  Answer,  It  certainly  was. 

Question.  Were  you  in  your  office  at  the  time  that  was  fired  into  f 

Answer.  I  was  not.    I  was  at  my  home,  in  ray  residence. 

Question,  Was  it  supposed  by  the  assassin  that  you  were  there  f 

Answer,  I  think  it  was. 

Question,  Was  the  shot  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  chair  you  usually  occnpied  in  the 
office  when  you  were  there?  ^^  r 

Answer,  I  couW  not  tell  about  that.  I  saw  the  two  holes  through  the  door  I  could 
not  tell  how  that  was.    The  clerk  was  in  there.  ' 

Qiiestion.  Were  these  letters  all  written  in  the  same  handwriting  ? 

Annwer,  They  seemed  to  be.  It  was  my  opinion  that  they  were,  but  I  showed  them 
to  a  ^reiit  uiauy,  and  some  differed  about  that. 

QutHiion,  Have  you  known  of  any  like  attempts  made  upon  any  other  office-holderm 
in  t'lioetuw  County?  w«ct«» 

Answer.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  known  of  any  efforts  to  induce  the  circuit  judge  to  resign  or  de- 
si  Mt  from  holding  court  f 

Answer.  Well, sir,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  is  right  hard  to  state.  Judge 
Smith,  during  his  March  term  ol'couit,  ;i<1j()urneil  bin  court.  That  w^as  on  account  uf 
the  Hheriff  resigning  his  ot!ice.  It  in  my  opinion  that  the  sheriff  resigned  through  iu- 
tin)idation. 

Qdt'Miiou.  What  intimidations  are  yon  inl'oniied  that  he  reeeivwl  ? 

AuHwer.  Well, sir,  on  the  thiy  beloie  tbe  court  jvjunrued  there  was  quite  a  number 
of  parties  that  were  boisteionH  and  kicking  up  a  good  deal  there,  and  the  jud";e  sent 
the  sheriff  out  to  stop  the  noists  and  the  suenit  went  out,  but  he  could  not  do  it.  He 
conhl  not  stop  them.  Tlie  next  day,  the  day  court  adjourned,  there  was  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic meeting  .there,  and  theie  were  the  same  i»arties  there  and  quite  a  number  of 
others,  and  I  think  the  sheriff  anticipated  danger  and  trouble,  and  he  resigned  his 
office  early  in  the  morning. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  Was  the  judge  obliged  to  adjourn  court  then  ? 

A  uKwer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  no  coroner  and  no  sheriff,  and  he  was  obliged  to  adjourn. 
There  was  no  coroner,  and  the  shenff  resigned.    There  was  no  officer  to  carry  on  the 

Clint. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QN<Htion.  Yon  may  state  what  acts  of  lawlessness  committed  by  two  or  more  persons 
bawded  together  have  been  committed  upon  colored  people  in  Choctaw  county.  ITon 
i!:n.v  state  what  you  know  personally  yourself,  and  such  acts  as  have  come  to  your 
knowledge  from  reliable  sources. 

Answei'.  Well,  sir,  acts  have  been  committed  there,  unquestionably,  but  I  know  noth- 
ing; *>f  them  of  my  personal  knowledge — nothing  at  all. 

n,:estion.  Mnch  of  the  testimony  that  the  committee  receives  is  predicated  upon  in- 
I'.irniatiun  which  the  witnesses  have  received  from  others? 

JuHwer.  What  they  have  heard? 

Qtustion.  Yes,  sir? 

AiiMwer.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal. 

Quciiiion,  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  without  further  suggestion,  to  tell  the 
committee  what  you  have  heard  that  you  deemed  reliable. 

Answer.  I  nndeVstand  that  Abe  Lyon,  a  colored  man  living  out  near  De  Sotoville,  was 
murdered  by  disguised  men.  I  have  beard  that  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Tom 
Rogers  was  murdered  in  the  night  by  disguised  men.  I  have  heard  that  one  Isham 
EzeJl,  or  Isaac  Ezell,  a  colored  man,  was  murdered  in  the  same  way.  I  have  heard  that 
Mike  Dunn,  a  colored  man,  was  murdered  in  the  same  way. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  Lem  Campbell's  case  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  heart',  of  him.  I  believe  those  are  all  the  murders  I  have 
heard  of  being  committed. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  Dud  Woodward  ? 

Autiwer.  I  have  heard  that.  He  was  not  killed  by  disguised  men,  I  think.  I  never 
heard  that  he  was  killed  by  disguised  men. 
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Question,  All  these  other  cases  yon  have  mentioned^  of  ioBtances  where  the  persons^ 
killed,  were  assassiDations  by  disguised  men  in  the  night-time,  were  they  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  visited  their  honses  and  took  them  out  and 
killed  them  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  took  them  out  in  the  night.  I  heard  that  Isham  Ezell  was  killed 
in  his  house. 

Question,  Over  what  period  of  time  do  these  murders  you  have  specified  range  f 

Answer,  They  run  back  to  about  June. 

Question,  Last  June  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  and  since  that. 

Question,  Had  there  been  any  murders  previous  to  that  in  Choctaw  Connty  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  another  one  that  I  recollect  now. 

Question,  What  one  f 

Answer,  Nat  Edwards  was  killed  prior  to  that.  I  never  heard  that  they  were  dis- 
guised at  all. 

Question,  What  were  the  circnmstances  of  the  killinc  of  Nat  Edwards  f 

Answer,  They  went  to  his  house  in  the  night,  and  o^led  him  xxji ;  he  ^t  up  and  re- 
fused to  open  the  door,  and  they  shot  him  through  the  door  and  killed  him. 

Question,  You  understood  it  was  a  party  of  men  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  he  a  colored  man? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  very  old. 

Question,  Did  you  know  him  t 

Answer,  Well,  I  koew  all  these  parties  that  X  have  spoken  of. 

Question,  Was  Edwards  a  good  negro? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  good  negro. 

Question,  How  were  these  other  colored  men  that  were  killed  in  point  of  character  t 

Anstcer.  Well,  sir,  they  were  all  very  good  men. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  what  causes  were  assigned  for  killing  themf 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  any  cause. 

Question,  Have  you  known  or  heard  of  any  cases  of  negroes  being  whipped  in  Choc- 
taw County  f 

Answer.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  some,  bnt  I  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  them — that 
was  a  matter  of  no  importance — that  I  do  not  believe  I  could  undertake  to  state  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Question,  There  was  not  much  account  taken  of  circumstances  or  affairs  of  that 
kiudf 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  unless  a  murder  was  committed  it  was  not  considered  much  at  all. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  that  these  whippings  were  inflicted  by  men  in  disguise  f 

Answer,  I  have  not  heard  much  of  that  at  all ;  I  have  not  heard  about  that.  I  recol- 
lect that  I  heard  some  parties  down  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  just  before  the 
election,  talking  about  whipping  a  negro  severely  down  there. 

Question.  Before  the  election  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Question,  Did  you  understand  what  he  was  whipped  for  f 

Answer,  It  was  about  his  politics. 

Question,  Do  you  know  wnether  they  were  disguised  or  not  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  reckon  that  they  were,  sir. 

Question,  What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  murders  and  whippings  upon  the  negroes 
as  to  exciting  alarm  among  them  f 

Answer,  Tnere  is  one  effect  it  has  produced  now :  they  all  want  to  leave  here,  all 
want  to  leave  the  country  and  go  away  somewhere — to  Kansas,  or  somewhere  else. 
They  are  afraid  to  stay  here. 

Question,  Is  that  exciting  any  apprehension  among  the  whites — fear  that  they  will 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  labor  f 

Anstcer,  I  have  heard  the  whites  speak  but  very  little  of  it.  What  I  have  heard  is 
that  they  are  afraid  they  will  lose  them.    I  have  only  heard  a  few  men  speak  about  it. 

Question,  If  the  negroes  are  left  to  themselves,  and  not  influenced  by  their  employers, 
or  intimidated  bv  any  one,  how  would  they,  as  a  general  'thing,  vote,  in  your  opinion  f 

Anstcer,  1  think  they  would  vote  the  republican  ticket. 

Question.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  deterred  either  from 
voting  at  all  or  from  voting  the  republican  ticket,  on  account  of  fear  or  apprehension 
of  loss  of  employment,  or  being  outraged  f 

Anstcei',  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so.  In  my  opinion  they  have.  In  1868  we  had  an  election 
for  the  ratification  of  the  constitution.  In  that  year — 1868 — they  were  threatened  if 
they  voted  the  radical  ticket  that  they  would  be  discharged  from  employment.  In  tho 
same  way  in  the  election  for  President  in  the  fall  of  1868  that  was  a  common  thing. 

Question.  How  Avns  it  at  the  election  last  fall,  for  governor  f 

Answer.  They  did  not  talk  to  me  much  then.    I  did  not  hear;  I  do  not  know  wUQ.t^ 
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but  in  our  county  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  extreme  measures  to  prerent  tb«m 
from  voting.    In  our  county  we  were  not  disturbed  much. 

By  ^£r.  Rick  : 

Question,  How  have  the  colored  people  voted,  generally  f 
Answer,  They  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
Questwn,  Almost  universally  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  with  few  exceptions — a  very  few  exceptions.     They  are  all  repub- 
licans by  nature,  I  believe. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Have  you  or  your  family  been  ignored  or  slighted  since  you  accepted  office 
under  the  State  government  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  family,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  been  alighted 
or  not.  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  that,  sir.  I  have  been  treated  very  kindly 
by  a  great  many  hot-headed  democrats  and  secessionists. 

Question,  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  white  people  in  your  county  toward  northern 
men  or  republicans  who  go  into  your  county  to  settle  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  we  have  got  a  good  many  good  people  there,  and  we  baTe  a  giest 
many  good  people  tbat  have  a  kindly  feeling,  too ;  and  I  think  we  have  a  great  manj 
that  have  not.    A  great  many,  sir,  are  kindly. 

Question,  Have  vou  known  of  any  interference  with  the  colored  achools  in  Choctaw 
County,  or  with  the  teachers  of  colored  schools  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  It  may  be,  but  I  haTO  not  heard  of  it  or 
paid  attention  to  it. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  any  negro  school-houses  being  burned  f 

Answer.  They  had  a  negro  school-house  and  church  at  Tompkinsville,  that  was  bumed 
about  three  days  before  the  election  last  fall,  and  another  one  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
cQunty,  near  Wiml's,  that  was  burned  about  the  same  time,  and  prior  to  that  there  was 
one  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county.  These  two  up  here  were  called  ohurchea,  but  1 
think  they  were  occupied  for  both  purposes ;  but  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county  theiv 
was  a  school-house  burned. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  for  what  purposes  they  were  bumed  f 

Answer,  Well,  it  was  on  account  of  the  opposition  to  negro  schools.  They  did  not 
want  the  negroes  to  have  schools. 

Question,  fk  there  much  oposition  to  colored  schools  in  Choctaw  County  f 

Anstcer,  In  that  way  there  is.  A  ^eat  many  are  opposed  to  them,  and  a  g^reat  manj 
are  in  favor  of  them.    They  are  divided  up  there. 

Question,  Which  way  is  the  preponderance  of  public  sentiment  in  Choctaw  County  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  say  or  give  an  opinion. 

Question,  How  do  the  people  of  Choctaw  County  feel  in  reference  to  the  negroes 
voting  f 

Answer,  At  first  they  were  much  opposed  it.  It  has  subsided  a  good  deal  now,  and. 
I  think,  they  do  not  care  so  much.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them — a  msgority  of 
them — do  not  care,  but  they  were  powerfully  op|>osed  to  it  at  first. 

Question,  Do  they  expect  the  negroes  will  finally  voto  with  the  democratic  party? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  that  they  will  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  think  that  is  about 
the  conclusion. 

Question,  Do  you  think  they  are  employing  aU  the  means  they  can  to  cause  the 
negroes  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question,  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know,  judge,  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  a  st?- 
cret  oath-bound  organization,  commonly  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  Know  anything  in  the  world  of  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Question.  From' information  tbat  you  have  derived  from  others,  what  do  know  of  it? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  very  little  information—no  real  information. 

Question,  What  is  your  belief  as  to  that  organization  having  existed  in  Choctaw 
County  t 

Answer,  1  believe  it  does  exist. 

Question.  At  this  time  T 

Answer,  I  do.    That  is  my  opinion  ;  I  believe  it. 

Question.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  how  many  men  it  embraces  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  men  of  good  standing  are  concerned 
in  it,  or  countenance  it  f 

Answer,  I  believe  that  there  a  great  many  good  men — what  we  term  good  men  there 
—countenance  it.    These  are  only  my  opinions,  sir. 

Question,  That  is  what  the  committee  are  asking  for. 

Answer,  I  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  that  countenance  it. 
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Question,  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  these  bands  of  disgnised  men  who  have  inflicted  the 
murders  of  which  you  have  spoken  belonged  to  that  organization  f 
Answer,  That  is  my  opinion^  sir. 

QiieBtion.  Does  this  organization  seem  to  paralyze  the  efiforts  of  the  courts  to  punish 
the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  T 
Ansicei',  I  think  it  does,  sir ;  I  think  it  has  an  influence  to  that  effect. 
Qu^tion,  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  members  of  that  organization,  or  men  who 
sympathize  with  them,  finding  their  way  upon  grand  and  petit  juries  f 

Answer.  I  think  they  do  it ;  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  convict  any 
parties. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  in  which  a  man  has  been  punished  for  being 
concerned  in  any  of  these  secret  raids  upon  the  colored  men  f 
Answer,  I  have  not. 

Question.  Does  there  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  an  earnest  and  determined  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  of  the  democratic  party,  in  Choctaw  County,  to 
break  down  this  organization  and  find  out  and  punish  the  men  who  are  concerned  initf 
Answer.  No,  sir— -by  the  democratic  party  T 
Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  anything — any  feeling  of  the  sort. 
Question.  I  will  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether,  in  your  judgment,  this  organization 
oould  be  xHit  down,  and  these  outrages  stopped,  if  the  democratic  party  of  Choctaw 
County  resolutely  set  themselves  to  work  to  do  it. 

Answer.  I  do.    I  believe  it  could  be  put  down.    That  is  my  opinion,  sir. 
Question.  What  effect  have  these  outrages  in  keeping  immigration  from  your  county, 
in  preventing  peaceable,  law-abiding  men  from  coming  there  and  settling  among  you, 
in  your  opiuion  f  • 

Ansicer.  I  have  no  opinion  about  that ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  that 
Tvant  to  come  or  not ;  but  I  think  if  there  were  anv  who  wanted  to  come,  that  that 
Tvould  hinder  them  somewhat,  and  that  they  would,  not  do  it.  I  do  not  think  they 
wonld  come  in  that  state  of  affairs. 

Question.  Have  any  of  these  outrages  of  which  you  have  spoken  been  inflicted  upon 
democrats,  so  far  as  you  know  f 

Answer.  Not  one,  sir,  that  I  know  of;  not  an  instance. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  organization  is  to  drive 
from  the  country  objectionable  persons  t 
Ansicer.  I  tbink  so,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  another  object  is  to  influence  negroes  in  voting,  or  ab- 
staining from  voting  f 
Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  another  object  is  to  promote  the  success  of  the  con- 
servative or  democratic  party,  and  to  obtain  the  political  control  of  the  State^  and 
the  possession  of  the  offices  f 
Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  whether  any  fund  was  ever  raised, 
or  attempted  to  be  raised,  in  your  county,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  organization  f 
Answer.  I  have  none,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Judge,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  meeting  held  in  your  county  which 
passed  resolutions  calling  on  the  county  officers  to  resign  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir,  I  have ;  I  saw  the  resolutions  which  were  passed.  I  was  not  at  the 
meeting. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  that  meeting?  Upon  what  ground  did  they 
base  this  call  on  the  officers  to  resign  f 

Answer.  1  do  not  remember  now  what  the  grounds  were.  It  was  a  meeting  there  to 
request  these  officers  to  resign.    That  was  the  reason,  just  to  request  tbem  to  resign. 

Question.  Was  it  at  the  same  meeting  that  they  called  upon  the  judge  of  this  circuit 
to  resign  his  office  ? 

Answer.  The  same  meeting. 

Question.  The  same  meeting  that  passed  the  other  resolutions  calling  upon  yonr 
county  officers  to  resign— did  that  also  include  the  circuit  judge  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  meeting  and  the  same  resolutions. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 
Question.  Was  this  meeting  about  the  time  of  your  receiving  notice  to  quit  the 
countrj'  f 
Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  call  for  the  meeting  was  about  that  time. 

Bv  Mr.  Buckley  : 
Question.  Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  a  notice  posted  on  the  co\s:d-''E^^\fiL 
door  the  Sunday  night  precedipg  the  last  term  of  co\iit>1 
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Answer,  I  heard  of  that.  I  was  not  at  the  court  at  all.  It  was  told  to  me  by  relia- 
ble meD,  by  the  members  of  the  bar ;  they  were  as  reliable  as  that ;  they  told  me  these 
notices  were  stuck  up  there  Sunday  i^ight,  notifying  the  judge  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  court  there ;  that  they  had  run  on  one  or  two  Judges,  and  that  they  would  nm 
him  off;  and  there  was  the  black  flag. 

Question,  What  about  the  black  flag  f 

Answer,  They  had  up  a  black  flag  over  the  court-house  door.  That  was  Monday 
morning  they  appeared ;  put  up  Sun&y  night,  and  Tuesday  night  they  were  put  up  in 
the  same  way. 

Question.  They  repeated  it  f 

Ans^cer.  Yes,  sir ;  Sunday  night  and  Monday  night.  It  appeared  Monday  morning 
and  Tuesday  morning. 

Question,  Was  your  present  judge  a  resident  of  the  county  during  the  war  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State,  and  I  have  lived  in  the  county  since  it 
was  formed.  I  was  in  the  county  when  it  was  cut  off  and  organized  and  made  into  a 
county.    I  have  never  lived  out  of  the  State. 

Question,  Do  you  kpow  what  part  Judge  Glover  took  in  the  wart 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not :  I  cannot  state  that. 

Question,  Did  he  ever  hold  any  of&ce  during  the  war  under  the  confederate  i^vem- 
mentf 

Anstccr,  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  of  county  commissioners.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner. 

Question,  Do  you  know  whether  he  furnished  any  supplies? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  it.  I  have  heard  that  he  did,  but  I  cannot  state ;  that 
is  what  I  do  not  know  myself. 

Question,  Had  he  held  an  ofiftce  before  the  war  there  f 

Answer,,  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Judge 
Glover  and  I  were  of  the  same  politics  before  the  secession.  We  voted  for  Bell  and 
Everett,  and  during  the  war  he  went  democratic,  and  ho  has  been  so  ever  since,  pretty 
strong.  I  went  back  on  him  after  the  surrender.  Well,  I  voted  for  Seymour  and 
Blair.  That  was  the  only  democratic  ticket  I  have  ever  voted  that  I  know  of — straight- 
out  ticket. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  Do  you  know  Dr.  McCallf 

Answer,  I  do. 

Question,  What  was  his  course  during  the  warf 

Answer,  Well,  he  was  about  like  myself. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  his  being  a  surgeon  to  an  Alabama  regiment,  and  bein^ 
absent  at  Mobile  accompanying  the  resiment  to  Mobile? 

Answer.  I  rather  think  he  was.    I  believe  he  was,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  a  strong  secessionist? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  he  was  originally  opposed  to  secession,  but  he  fell  in.  We  were  all 
secessionists  after  it  came  on  us. 

Question,  After  the  ordinance  was  adopted  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  all  secessionists. 

Question,  Do  you  know  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Robert  Fullerlovef 

Answer,  I  do. 

Question,  What  is  his  character  ? 

Anstver.  He  is  a  good  man. 

Question,  What  tto  you  know  of  the  practice  of  those  who  sympathize  with  this  Kn- 
Klux  Klan  and  endeavor  to  blacken  the  character  of  every  man  who  has  been  Ku-IUased, 
finding  pretexts  for  the  deeds  after  men  have  been  whipped  or  killed? 

Answer,  What  do  I  know  of  it? 

Question,  Yes,  sir. 

Ansxcer,  Give  me  a  sort  of  a  basis. 

Question.  I  mean  this :  Where  negroes  have  been  whipped  or  killed  by  these  bandi 
of  men  in  disguise,  is  it  not  the  practice 

Answer.  To  circulate  rumors  and  reports  that  they  have  done  so  and  so  t 

Qtiestion,  Yes,  sir. 

Ansicer.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Question.  And  endeavor  to  justify  the  act? 

Anstcer,  Yea,  sir;  to  justify  the  act,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  killed;  that  is  so. 

Question.  And  this  against  men  against  whom  nothing  had  even  been  heard  before? 

Ansxver.  Yes,  sir;  none  of  these  men  that  were  murdered  there — I  never  hadheaiti 
anything  in  the  world  against  them.  After  they  were  murdered  I  heard  they  were 
breaking  into  stores  and  caught  there  and  killed  in  it,  and  doing  this,  and  that,  and 
the  other,  and  teaching  negro  schools,  and  boarding  negro  teachers,  and  all  these 
things. 

Question.  All  these  things  were  seized  upon  as  pretexts? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  hear  of  them. 
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Livingston,  Aulbama,  November  3, 1871. 

DRURY  REUBEN  EDWARDS  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  I  will 
ask  General  Blair  to  conduct  the  examination. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QuestUm,  What  is  yonr  residence? 

Atmcer,  Choctaw  County. 

Questian,  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Morris  Doimt 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  where  he  was  last  Tuesday! 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  ho  was  with  me. 

Question,  Where  were  yout 

Anstver,  We  were  fox-hunting. 

Question,  Where? 

Answer,  We  were  fox-hunting  right  where  I  live. 

Question,  In  Choctaw  County? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  far  is  the  place  where  you  were  fox-hunting  Tuesday  night  from 
Black^s  BlufiP,  in  this  county? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  exactly ;  I  never  was  at  Black's  Bluff  in  my  life.  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  distance. 

Question.  How  far  from  Tompkinsville  ? 

Answer,  Seven  miles. 

Question,  In  which  direction  ? 

Answer.  West. 

Question,  Seven  miles  west  from  Tompkinsville  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  with  him  all  night  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Until  4  o'clock  in  the- morning  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  were  you  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  f 

Answer.  At  4  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  ? 

Question.  Tuesday  mpming,  I  believe  it  was. 

Answer,  I  was  with  him  in  the  woods  at  4  o'clock. 

Question,  Do  you  know  a  negro  named  Robert  FuUerlove  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Where  does  he  live? 

Answer.  He  lives  in  Choctaw  County. 

Question.  Near  Tompkinsville  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  mile  from  Tompkinsville. 

Question,  It  has  been  said  here  that  Morris  Dunn  and  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Charles 
Bran  overtook  this  Robert  Fullerlove  a  short  distance  from  Black's  Bluff,  in  this  county, 
and  beat  him  severe! v  at  4  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning.   Is  that  true,  or  not? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.    What  ?    I  don't  understand  you. 

Question,  Is  it  true  that  these  two  young  men  overtook  Robert  FuUerton  on  Tuesday 
morning,  at  4  o'clock,  and  beat  him  severely  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  for  I  was  with  Mr.  Dunn,  myself,  Tuesday  morning. 

Question,  And  you  were  not  at  Black's  Bluff? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Question.  Nor  in  that  neighborhood? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Nor  in  this  county  ? 

Ansxoer,  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  You  commenced  by  stating  that  you  were  with  Morris  Donn  on  Tuesday 
night,  did  yon  not  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  still  adhere  to  that  statement,  do  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  you  were  with  him  until  4  o'clock  the  next  morning — Wednesday 
morning  ? 

Answer,  I  was  with  Mr.  Dunn  from  Monday  night  until — ^let  me  see,  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday — ^I  was  with  him  every  day  since  Monday  night. 

Question,  Why  did  you  commence  by  saying  that  you  were  with  him  on  Tuesday 
night  ? 

Answer.  Well,  of  course,  you  asked  me. 
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Question,  Did  you  not  say  you  were  hunting  with  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Fox-hunting,  on  Tuesday  night  f 

Anaicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  — =— out  with  him,  until  Wednesday  morning  at  4  o'clock,  fos-hanting  T 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  it  was  not  Monday  night  you  were  out  fox-hunting  with  him  until  4 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning  t 

Answer.  I  started  to  go  to  preaching  at  the  camp-ground,  and  went  to  his  house,  and 
after  we  got  there  we  rode  up  the  road  a  piece  and  round  there  was  no  preaching,  and 
I  turned  around  and  came  back  and  staid  with  him  Monday  night. 

Question.  Were  you  with  him  two  nights,  fox-hunting,  until  4  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing ? 

Ansirer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Two  nights  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Two  nights  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  t 

Answer.   [No  answer.] 

Question.  Do  you  say  so  T 

Answer.  We  went  driving. 

Question.  That  is  no  answer.  My  question  is,  were  you  with  him  two  nights  in  suc- 
cession, Monday  night  and  Tuesday  night,  until  4  o'clock  t 

Answer.  I  was  with  him  Tuesday  ni^ht  and  Wednesday  morning  until  4  o'clock. 

Question.  Then  you  were  not  with  him  Monday  night  until  Tuesday  morning  at  4 
o'clock  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  with  him  Monday  night  and  all  day  Tuesday. 

Question.  Were  you  with  him  Monday  night  until  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  fox- 
hunting T 

Anstcer.  Understand  me,  we  didn't  go  fox-hunting  Monday  night,  but  Tuesday  night. 

Question.  Were  you  with  him  Monday  night  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where? 

Answer.  At  his  house. 

Question.  What  were  yoij  doing  at  his  house  f 

Answer.  We  were  goiug  to  church. 

Question.  Did  j'ou  go  to  church  f 

Answei\  We  started,  and  got  as  far  as  Preacher  Tainder's,  and  then  came  back. 

Question.  Did  you  go  back  to  his  house  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  yon  staid  with  him  that  night  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  slept  with  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Slept  with  him  Monday  night  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  you  were  not  out  fox-hunting  Monday  night  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  slept  with  him  all  night  Monday  night? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  came  you  to  make  the  mistake  of  saying  you  were  out  fox-hunting 
tAYo  nights  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 

Answer.  How  came  I  to  make  the  mistake  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Ansuer.  [A  pause.]  Well,  I  meant  we  went  driving;  it  was  driving  next  day  in  plaee 
of  fox-hunting. 

Question.  Driving  on  which  day? 

Answer.  We  went  driving  on  Wednesday. 

Question.  You  were  driving  on  Wednesday? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  were  fox-hunting  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  night? 

Answer.  We  never  fox-hunted  Monday  night.  We  went  fox-hunting  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. There  was  to  be  a  cotton-picking  at  my  house,  and  they  failed  to  have  it— some 
negroes  on  my  place — and  he  staid  with  me,  and  Tuesday  we  went  fox-hunting. 

Question.  What  time  did  you  get  home? 

Ansuei'.  I  don't  know  exactly.    Tolerably  late  Wednesday. 

Question.  Were  you  out  in  the  woods  all  night? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  late  on  Wednesday? 
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Answer,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  time. 

Question,  Yon  got  home  tolerably  late  on  Wednesday? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Tell  us  what  time  yon  got  home  on  Wednesday. 

Answer,  [A  panse.]    I  reckon  it  was  between  8  and  9  o'clock;  to  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection.   They  were  through  eating  breakfast. 

Question.  You  had  got  back  to  your  own  house  at  that  time  f 

Answa;  Got  back  to  his  house.    There  was  a  lot  of  freedmen  were  going  with  ns 
fox-hnnting ;  but  they  didn't  go. 

Question,  You  and  Dunn,  then,  went  alone  f 

Answer,  Yes.  sir. 

Qttestion,  Whom  did  you  see  that  night  f 

Answer',  Who  did  I  see  f 

Qtiestion,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer,  I  didn't  see — what  night  do  yon  mean  f 

Question,  Tuesday  night. 

Answer,  I  saw  Mr.  Harmon. 

Question,  What  is  his  first  name  f 

Answer,  D.  M.  Harmon. 

Question,  Where  did  you  see  him  f 

Ansicer,  He  was  at  our  house  and  Mrs.  Edwards's  house. 

Question.  Who  else  did  you  see  f 

Answer,  I  saw  some  freemen. 

Question,  Where  did  you  see  them  f 

Answer,  I  saw  them  at  Woodward's  place. 

Question,  Who  else  did  you  see  f 

Answer,  I  didn't  see  any  one  else. 

Question,  What  place  were  you  at  Tuesday  night  f 

Answer.  Well,  we  were  in  the  woods  from  the  time  we  left. 

Question,  What  time  did  you  leave  Tuesday  night  f 

Answer,  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly.    It  was  after  dark,  I  reckon. 

Question.  You  left  Dunn's  house,  or  your  house  f 

Ansicer.  My  house. 

Question,  At  about  dark  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Where  did  you  go  t 

Answer,  We  went  just  in  the  Piney  woods,  hunting;  right  there  around  home. 

Question.  How  far  did  you  wander  from  home  t 

Answer.  About  five  miles,  I  i*eckon — four  or  five  miles,  all  aroi^nd ;  just  where  W6 
Avent ;  a  right  straight  shoot  wouldn't  be  that  far,  but  winding  around  the  Piney  woods 
it  would  be. 

Question.  Were  you  on  horseback  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  catch  any  foxes  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  we  didn't  catch  any  that  night. 

Question,  Was  anybody  with  you  at  any  time  f 

Answer,  That  night  T 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer,  Only  Mr.  Dunn. 

Question,  Did  you  meet  any  young  men  that  night  f 

Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  say  you  were  at  Mrs.  Edwards's  house  that  night  f 

Answer.  Tuesday  night?    Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  time  were  you  there  f 

Answer,  I  told  you  I  suppose  we  left  there  just  about  dark.    It  is  where  I  live. 

Question.  What  time  were  you  at  Woodward's  t 

Answer.  1  have  no  idea.  He  lives  not  more  than  a  mile  £rom  where  I  live,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  getting  dark  or  dusk  when  I  left  home,  and  we  went  on  over  above  hm 
bouse  and  struck  a  fox — through  his  field  from  there,  and  part  of  his  hands  proposed 
to  go  with  us,  but  their  horses  were  in  pasture,  and  they  didn't  go. 

Question,  Did  you  go  to  any  grocery  during  ther  night  T 
Answei',  No,  sir,  we  did  not. 

Question,  Did  you  go  to  any  store  f 
Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  take  any  liquor  during  the  night  f 
Ansicer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  met  nobody  during  the  night  f 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  one  from  the  time  you  left  Woodruff's  house  until  next 
morning  f 
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Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Where  did  daylight  find  you  f 

Answer,  Up  there  near  the  cross-roads,  right  in  the  l^ey  woodSi  at  what  is  called 
Old  Field,  the  Jarrold's  Field. 
Queation.  Was  it  a  moon-shiny  night  f 
Answer,  I  haye  almost  forgotten  now. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  You  know  whether  it  was  light  or  dark,  don't  you  t 

Answer,  It  was  light  enough  for  ns  to  see  after  we  got  over  the  woods. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  pistol  with  yont 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  Dunn  have  any  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  yon  have  any  gun  f 

Ansu}er.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  have  dogs  with  you  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  found  no  game  at  all  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  And  hunted  in  the  woods  all  night  long  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  did  not  lie  down  at  all  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  On  horseback  all  the  time  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Traveling  most  of  the  time  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  ran  a  fox,  but  we  didn't  catch  him,  though.  We  jumped  him 
directly  after  we  left  home,  and  run  him  all  around  there.  That  is  why  I  said  I  sap- 
posed  we  traveled  about  five  miles  in  a  circle. 

Question.  Would  it  take  all  night  long  to  travel  five  miles,  until  about  8  o'clock  f 

Answer.  Of  course  not,  if  we  were  not  hunting ;  but  when  the  dogs  run  sometimes 
we  would  back-track  two  or  three  times. 

Question,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  traveled  all  night  long,  and  only  traveled 
four  or  five  miles  f 

Answer,  For  the  distance  we  traveled,  winding  around,  I  could  not  say  how  many 
miles ;  but,  I  say,  from  where  I  lived  right  straight  through  it  would  be  about  five 
miles ;  but  riding  around  two  or  three  times  over  the  same  ground  it  would  be  more. 

Question.  Did  you  come  upon  any  house  or  building  of  any  kind  during  the  night  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Whose? 

Answer,  It  was  an  old  out-house  in  the  old  Jarrold  field  f 

Question.  Was  anybody  there  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  come  upon  a  house  where  anybody  lived  during  the  night  f 

Answer.  Well,  when  we  run  the  fox  around  WoodruflPs,  we  pa^ed  by  some  of  the 
houses  along  there.  > 

Question.  Did  anybody  see  you  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  saw  you  during  the  night  f 

Answer,  The  hands  on  Mr.  Edwards's  place. 

Question.  But  that  was  when  you  started ;  did  anybody  see  after  you  left  f 

Afiswer,  No,  sir.. 

Question,  You  saw  nobody,  and  nobody  saw  you  t 

Answei\  No^  sir ;  but  they  heard  our  dogs  running. 

Question,  Did  either  of  you  tire  off  your  guns  or  pistols  during  the  night  t 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  discharge  of  firearms  during  the  night  f 

Anstver.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Now  how  do  you  know  that  was  Tuesday  night  f  What  day  of  the  month 
was  it? 

Answer.  I  am  the  poorest  hand  to  keep  the  day  of  the  month  you  over  saw,  I  reckon. 

Question.  You  said  awhile  ago  it  was  Monday  Qight.  How  do  you  know  it  was  Tues- 
day night  f 

Answer.  Because  I  was  at  the  camp-ground,  at  preaching,  on  Sunday,  and  protracted 
meeting  was  still  going  on ;  preaching  one  sermon  in  the  day  and  one  at  night,  and  I 
went  to  his  house,  and  1  and  liim  started  for  church. 

Question.  Sunday  night  f 
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Answer,  Monday  night ;  and  we  got  up  to  tbe  preacber's  honse  and  we  found  out 
there  was  no  preaching  that  night,  and  we  turned  around  and  came  back  t4>  his  house, 
and  staid  iJl  night. 

Question,  Monday  ni^ht  ? 

Ansicer,  Monday  i^ight. 

Question,  Then,  on  Tuesday  morning  at  4  o'clock  you  were  at  Dunn's  house,  were 
youf 

Answer,  Just  before  day  we  got  up  and  went  hunting. 

Question.  On  Tuesday  morning  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  earl^  t 

Answer,  I  have  no  idea ;  the  chickens  were  crowing. 

Question,  Was  it  before  daylight  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Before  daylight  you  and  Dunn  got  up  and  went  hunting? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  far  did  you  go  from  his  house  t 

Answer,  How  far  did  we  got 

Question,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer,  We  didn't  co  very  fsur ;  he  lived  right  in  the  edge  of  the  Piney  woods, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  old  Jarrold  field. 

Question.  Did  you  see  anybody  while  you  were  hunting,  Tuesday  morning. 

Answer,  Let  me  see.    [A  pause.]    I  didn't  see  any  one  until  we  came  off  of  the  race. 

Question,  Until  vou  came  off  of  the  what  f 

Answer,  Off  of  the  fox  race. 

Question.  What  time  did  you  come  off  of  the  fox  race  f 

Answer,  I  reckon  it  was  about  8  o'clock  or  9 :  I  can't  specify  the  time,  for  I  paid  no 
attention  about  time.    I  suppose,  though,  the  families  were  all  done  eating. 

Question,  Did  you  stop  at  any  place  tnat  night  or  in  the  morning  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  we  did  not. 

Question,  Were  you  in  the  woods  all  the  timet 

Ansieer,  Yes,  sir ;  until  we  quit  and  went  on  home,  and  then  we  went  driving  on 
Tuesday  after  we  came  off  of  the  race. 

Question,  Then  you  went  driving  on  Tuesday  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  then  went  hunting  Tuesday  night  t 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  what  did  you  do  Wednesday  t 

Ansicer,  What  did  I  do  Wednesday  t 

Question,  Yes,  sir. 

Answer,  We  went  hunting  Tuesday  night,  and  I  went  back  and  took  breakfast  at 
Mr.  Dunn's  Wednesday,  and  staid  there  awhile,  and  I  went  home.  I  went  home  and 
had  some  timber  got  out  to  make  an  axle-tree. 

Question.  Where  were  you  Wednesday  night  t 

Anstcer.  Wednesday  night  t    I  was  at  home. 

Question.  You  staid  at  home  that  night  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  Dunn  with  you  t 

Ansicer,  [A  pause.]    No,  sir. 

Question,  You  and  Dunn  are  very  good  friends,  are  you  not  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Is  he  a  young  man  like  yourself  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  married  man. 

Question.  Is  he  given  to  drinking  t 

Answer  Well,  he  drinks  a  little  sometimes. 

Question,  Does  he  own  land  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  he  doesn't. 

Question,  What  does  he  follow  for  a  living  t 

Answer.  Farming. 

Question,  He  rents  land  t 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  own  land  t 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  follow  farming  for  a  living  t    ' 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  do  you  know  about  Dunn  belonging  to  the  Eu-Elox  t 

Answer.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Did  he  never  tell  you  he  did  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  never  hear  that  ho  was  a  Ku-Elux  t 
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Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  him  have  a  disguise  on  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  him  with  one,  or  hear  him  tell  you  he  had  a  disguise  t 

Ansicer.    No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  out  on  any  excursion  with  Ku-fi[lax  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Ku-Klux  t 

Answer.  If  I  did  I  didn't  know  him. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  with  a  Eu-Klux  disguise  on  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  Eu-Klux  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  right  smart  talk  said  about  Eu-Klux. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  there  was  a  Ku-Klux  organization  in  Choctaw  County, 
have  you  not  t 

Answer.  [A  pause.]  Heard  that  there  were  a  Klan  there  f 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  [A  pause.]  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  there  was  Ku-Klux  there,  but  I  never 
saw  them. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  their  murdering  negroes  after  night,  have  yon  not  f 

Ansicer.  Well,  I  heard  they  were  murdering,  but  I  didn't  know  who  done  it. 

Question.  You  heard  it  was  done  by  men  in  disguise,  did  yon  not  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  a  good  many  negroes  being  whipped,  too,  by  the  Ku- 
Klnx,  have  you  not  f 

Answer.  [A  pause.]  Heard  that  they  had  been  whipped! 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

Question.  'You  have  heard  of  a  good  many  caaes  of  that  kind,  have  you  not  t 

Answer.  I  can't  say  a  good  many;  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  being  whipped. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  negro  school-houses  or  churches  being  burned  too^  have 
f  ou  not  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  that  was  done  by  Ku-Klux,  have  you  not  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  AVere  you  ever  present  when  any  one  was  initiated  as  a  Ku-Klux  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  take  an  oath  or  obligation  as  a  Ku-Klux  t 

Ans^oa'.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  ever  any  one  tell  you  he  had  taken  up  with  or  joined  the  Ku-Klux? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  young  men  about  your  part  of  the 
country,  are  you  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  not  heard  that  some  of  them  went  out  Ku-Kluxingt 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing! 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  you  hear  that  these  Ku-Klux  came  from  that  did  all  these  things 
in  Choctaw  County  ? 

Answer.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  where  they  came  from ;  I  just  only  heard  that  there  were 
negroes  being  whipped,  and  it  Wiis  supposed  that  the  Ku-Klux  done  it. 

Question.  Who  did  the  people  suppose  these  Kn-Klux  were  t 

Answer.  I  never  heard.  ^ 

Question.  Did  they  suppose  they  were  the  spirits  of  the  confederate  dead  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  say.    I  never  heard  one  say  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  around  at  night, 
disguised  and  armed  ? 

Answer.  That  they  were  riding  around  f 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  think  I  have. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  riding  around  t 

Answer.  I  never  have,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  one  that  had  seen  one  T 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  never  have. 

Question.  You  never  asked  any  questions  about  it  t 

Answer.  No,  sir; 

Question.  You  never  had  any  curiosity  about  it,  had  you  t  You  never  had  any  curi- 
osity to  pry  into  this  thing  when  you  would  hear  about  it,  did  yout 

Answer.  No,  sir. 
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Question.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  did  not  inquire  into  these  things  when  you 
heard  of  men  ridingarounu  at  night  with  fantastic  disguises  on,  and  whipping  and 
killing  negroes  f    Why  was  not  your  curiosity  excited  about  itf 

Answer,  Well,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  did  not  concern  me  in  no  way,  and  that 
I  had  heard  of  them  whipping  negroes,  and  I  didn't  feel  disposed  to — I  didn't  want  to 
find  anything  out  about  them,  no  way. 

Question,  Why  didn't  you  want  to  find  it  out  f  Were  yon  afraid  it  would  implicate 
your  friends? 

Answer,  O,  no,  sir. 

Question,  Why  had  you  no  curiosity,  then? 

Anstcer,  Well,  from  the  simple  fact  that  I  didn't  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  didn't  want  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Question,  Were  you  afraid  they  might  pounce  down  upon  you,  if  you  were  too  curi- 
ous about  these  things  f 

Aftiicei'.  No. 

Question.  You  were  not  afraid  of  them,  were  you  T 

Anstcer,  Well,  I  had  never  seen  one. 

Question.  You  had  no  fears  of  them  yourself,  had  you  T 

Ansicer.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  I  thought  if  I  meddled  when  it  didn't  concern  me,  I  didn't 
know  what  they  might  do. 

Question,  Had  you  heard  they  were  in  the  habit  of  Ku-Eluxing  men  that  pried  too 
closely  into  their  matters  f 

Anstvci;  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Question,  Then  why  were  you  afniid  to  inquire  f 

Anstcer,  Well,  I  never — I  never — I  always  attend  to  my  own  business,  and  let  every- 
body else  attend  to  theirs ;  and  it  didn't  concern  me  in  no  way,  and  I  didn't  care  to 
know  anything  about  them. 

Question.  When  you  hear  anything  curious  or  extraordinary,  is  not  your  curiosity  ex- 
cited to  inquire  all  about  it  generally  f  [A  pause.]  Come,  be  quick.  You  pause  a 
very  long  while  between  your  answers. 

Answer,  Where  it  don't  concern  me  I  don't ;  where  I  am  not  interested. 

Question,  You  abstained  from  inquiring,  then,  in  the  first  place,  because  you  have  no 
curiosity,  and,  in  the  second  j)lace,  were  afraid  you  might  draw  the  anger  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  down  on  you.  Is  that  right  t  [A  pause.]  Come,  don't  hesitate  so  long ;  we  are 
in  a  hurry,  and  want  you  to  give  prompt  answers.  You  understand  my  question,  do 
you  not  t 

Answer.  What  was  your  question  t 

Question.  I  will  rei)eat  it.  Did  you  abstain  from  prying  into  these  matters,  first, 
because  you  had  no  curiosity,  and  next  because  you  were  afraid  of  drawing  upon  your- 
self the  anger  of  the  £u-Klux  f 

Answer,  les,  sir. 

Question.  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  what  these  negroes  were  Kn-Eluxed  fori 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

Question.  Had  you  no  curiosity  to  inquire  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  these  negroes  who  had  been  whipped  or  killed  had 
committed  any  crime  or  ofiense  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  understood  they  were  good  negroes,  did  you  f 

Anstcer,  Well,  I  never  understood  what  sort  of  negroes  they  were,  only  I  could  just 
hear  that  there  was  such  and  such  a  negro  killed,  but  what  he  was  killed  for  I  do  not 
know. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  they  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  Ku-Klux  from 
some  cause  or  other  f 

Anstcer,  What! 

Question.  That  they  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Ku-Elux  from  some  cause  or 
other  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  killed  just  in  mere  sport  f 
'Anstcer.  I  did  not  understand  what  they  were  killed  for,  at  all. 

Question,  You  never  made  any  inquiries  f 

Answer,  No,  sir;  only  I  could  hear  some  talking  that  they  were  thieves,  and  were 
stealing,  and  so  on. 

QueMion,  Did  you  understand  that  this  Ku-Klux  order  was  gotten  up  for  the  purpose 


of  punishing  thieves? 
Answa'.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  understand  that. 


Question,  What  did  you  understand  it  was  got  up  for? 
Anstcer.  I  never  heard  what  it  was  got  up  for. 
Question.  Did  you  understand  it  was  to  kill  ofif  radicals? 
Answei:  No,  sir. 
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Question.  Did  yon  anderstand  it  was  to  make  the  negroes  vote  right  t 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  voted  the  democratic  ticket  yourself,  didn't  you  t 

Anstcer,  I  never  have  voted  in  my  life. 

Question.  Have  you  never  voted  at  all  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  How  old  are  you  f 

Ansxoer,  I  will  be  22  the  2d  of  December,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  these  Ku-Elux  had  their  signs,  grips,  and  pass- 
words t 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Were  you  ever  present  in  any  room  where  the  men  supposed  to  be  Ku-Klax 
were  assembled  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  Join  any  secret  society  f 

Answer  No,  sir. 

Question,  Were  you  ever  asked  to  Join  any  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  take  any  oath  outside  of  a  court  t 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  yon  ever  sign  any  constitution  of  any  secret  order  f 

Answer,  Did  I  ever  t 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer,  No,  sir.  • 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  How  many  horses  have  yonf 

Anstcer,  I  and  my  mother  together  f 

Question.  You,  yourself 

Anstcer.  I  have  two— two  mules,  at  least. 

Question,  Did  you  ride  a  mule  on  the  fox-hunt,  or  a  horse  t 

Answer,  I  rode  a  mule. 

Question,  Did  you  ride  a  mule  when  you  went  up  to  Dunn's  to  go  to  the  camp- 
meeting  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  same  mule  you  rode  on  the  fox-hunt  f  . 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  The  same  mule  you  rode  on  the  drive  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  say  you  left  Dunn's  on  Tuesday  morning  before  daylight  on  the  fiisl 
hunt? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  a  little  before  day. 

Question,  And  got  back,  when  f 

Ansioer.  Got  to  our  house  after  they  eat  breakfast. 

Question.  To  whose  house  f 

Answci\  At  my  mother's. 

Question,  That  was  Tuesday  morning  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  f 

Answer.  I  didn't  stay  there  very  long  before  I  went  driving. 

Question,  How  long  were  you  out  on  the  drive  ? 

Answer,  I  didn't  have  any  time-piece ;  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Question,  How  much  of  the  day  7 

Ansioer,  When  we  broke  up  the  sun  was  somewhere  about  two  hours  and  a  half  higb. 

Question,  Two  hours  and  a  half  before  sun-down  f 

Answer,  Ye«,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  you  get  your  dinner  t 

Ansicer.  On  William  Woodmff's  place. 

Question.  Who  were  with  you  on  the  drive  t 

Answer.  This  young  man  Dunn,  Henry  Church,  and  Woodruff. 

Question,  Four  of  you  were  on  the  drive  t 

Answer.  And  four  negroes  were  with  us  on  the  drive. 

Question.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  the  drive  t 

Answer.  We  went  down  to  my  mother's. 

Question.  What  did  you  drive  that  day — what  did  you  find  t 

Anstver,  We  didn't  find  anything. 

Question.  How  lon^  did  you  stay  at  your  mother's  after  you  got  there  f 

Answer,  That  evemngt 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  We  staid  there  all  night. 
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Question,  Tuesday  nigbt  f 

Ansxcer,  Yes,  sir ;  not  all  nigbt.    We  staid  there  and  went  fox-hnnting,  as  I  related 
to  you. 

Question.  How  lone  did  you  stay  at  your  mother's  t    You  didn't  fox-hunt  there  ? 

Ansioer,  We  staid  niere ;  we  left  there  after  dark — abotit  good  dark. 

Question,  -Where  did  you  get  your  breakfast  next  morning  f 

Answer,  At  Dunn's,  Wednesday  morning. 

Question.  About  what  timef 

Answer,  I  reckon  it  was  between  8  and  9  o'clock ;  supposed  to  be  about  that  time. 
They  had  finished  eating  when  we  got  there. 

Question,  What  time  cud  you  get  nome  from  there  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know ;  it  was  tolerably  late.    I  left  there,  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
time. 

Question,  Did  you  leave  Dunn's  soon  after  you  got  your  breakfast  f 

Answer,  I  staid  there  about  an  hour  or  longer. 

Question,  And  you  got  home  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  got  home  just  before  dinner. 

Question,  And  yon  went  to  work  the  balance  of  the  day  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  gait  did  you  ride  in  fox-hunting — a  walk  f 

Answer,  Sometimes  in  a  walk,  sometimes  a  trot,  and  sometimes  in  a  lope. 

Question.  And  on  the  drive  the  same  way  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Show  did  yon  ride  then  f 

Answer.  Well,  when  we  drive,  we  drive  to  our  stand,  and  hitch  our  horses,  and  wait 
till  the  driver  comes  through  with  the  dogs. 

Question.  Were  von  a  driver  or  a  stand  that  day  f 

Answer.  Astanaer. 

Question,  You  rode  the  same  mule  from  4  o'clock  Tuesday  moMiing  until  you  went 
home  Wednesday  evening  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  say  you  staid  at  home  Wednesday  night  f 

Answer,  Yea,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  Thursday  f 

Answer.  What  did  I  do  Thursday  f 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer,  [A  pause.]    I  didn't  do  anything  Thursday. 

Question.  Did  you  stay  at  home  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  you  go  t 

Ansicer,  I  went  up  to  Major  Sample's. 

Question.  Whom  did  you  see  at  M^jor  Sample's  f 

Anstoer.  Saw  Bill :  I  saw  the  two  sons. 

Question.  Where  aid  you  go  from  there  f  « 

Answer.  I  came  back  home. 

Question.  That  night  f 

Answer.  No :  we  staid  aU  night  there. 

Question.  Wnat  did  you  do  next  day  ? 

Ansicei'.  I  came  back  home. 

Question.  What  time  did  you  get  home  f 

Ansicer.  It  was  a  sort  of  drizzfing  rain ;  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was ;  it  was  along 
late  in  the  day. 

Question.  Did  you  stay  all  night  at  home  that  night  f 

Ansicer.  Let  me  see,  now ;  when  was  that  ? 

Question.  It  was  the  night  after  you  were  at  Sample's.    Did  you  stay  at  home  the 
next  night  after  you  were  at  Sample's  ? 

Answei:  To-day  is  Saturday,  isn't  it  f 

Question.  Yes ;  but  where  did  you  stay  the  next  night  after  you  were  at  Sample's? 

Ansicer.  We  came  on  up  here  then.    I  left  home  yesterday  evening,  and  came  from 
there  here. 

Question.  Yon  got  home  from  Sample's  late  in  the  day,  yesterday  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  left  immediately  to  come  here  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  does  Dimn  live  t 

Answer,  He  lives  about  a  quarter  or  a  half  mile  of  the  cross-roads. 

Question,  Where  do  the  cross-roads  run  tof 

Answer.  It  is  between  TompkinsviUe  and  De  Sotoville. 

Question.  Do  you  know  Charles  Bran  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
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Question,  Where  does  he  live  t 

Answer.  I  don*t  know  exactly  where  he  lives ;  over  in  Marengo  part  of  the  time,  and 
in  Choctaw. 

Question,  Where  does  he  live  when  he  is  in  Choctaw  t 

Answer.  He  lives  up  there  close  to  Pelham ;  I  don't  know  that  he  is  living  in  lift- 
rengo,  hut  he  stays  there  part  of  the  time. 

Question,  He  lives  up  close  to  Pelham  when  he  is  in  Choctaw  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  That  is  on  the  Choctaw  side  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Do  a  numher  of  young  men  there  get  together  occasionally,  of  nights  f 

Answer,  N<x  sir. 

Question,  How  many  is  the  most  you  have  ever  had  together  f 

Answer,  At  night  f 

Question,  Yes. 

Answer,  1  think  ahout  sometime  last  week  there  was  six  or  seven  of  ns  fox-hnntisg; 
may  he  some  more — ^mayhe  more  than  that  numher;  I  don't  know  unless  I  would  count 
them  up. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  meet  together  at  any  house  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  organization  hy  which  you  were  to  stand  by  each  other? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  No  agreement  of  the  kind  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  does  Charles  Bran  do  for  a  living  f 

Answer.  Well,  he  is  working  there  on  his  mothers  place,  with  his  brother-in-law.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  is  working  there  for  part  of  the  crop,  or  for  standing  wages.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is ;  but  he  woj^  on  the  farm ;  whether  he  goes  on  his  own  hook  or 
not,  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Have  you  been  with  him  in  the  last  week  or  two  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  not  seen  him  f 

Answer.  I  saw  him — I  forget  whether  it  was  this  week  or  last ;  he  was  at  our  gin. 

Question.  Is  he  a  steady  man  f 

Anstcer.  Charlie t 

Question.  Yes. 

Answei'.  Yes,  sir  j  he  is  tolerably  steady. 

Question.  Does  either  Charlie  Bran  or  Morris  Dunn  live  this  side  of  Tompkinsville  T 

Anstcer.  Morris  Dunn  lives  west  of  Tompkinsville,  between  De  Sotoville  and  Tomp- 
kinsville.   He  lives  about  half  or  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cross-roads. 

Question.  Does  Charlie  Bran  live  this  side  of  there  f 

Answer.  His  mother  lives  up  close  to  Pelham. 

Question.  That  is  this  side  of  where  Dunn  lives  f 

Answer,  It  is  northeast  of  where  Dunn  lives. 

Question.  Toward  Tompkinsville  t 

Answer.  He  lives  up  there ;  I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  the  place. 

Question.  Which  way  from  Tompkinsville  t 
.  Answer.  Sort  of  north  of  Tompkinsville. 

Question.  Is  it  this  side  or  beyond  Tompkinsville  from  heref 

Anstcer,  This  side. 

Question.  How  far  t 

Answer.  How  far  from  Tompkinsville  f 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  About  thirteen  miles. 

Question.  Thirteen  miles  this  side  of  Tompkinsville  t 

Answer.  The  road  around  the  way  he  lives,  I  suppose,  is  fifteen  miles,  but  right 
straight,  perpendicular,  isn't  that  far. 

Question,  The  way  the  road  runs  it  is  about  thirteen  miles,  but  the  way  he  goes  it  ia 
nearer  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  a  bridle-way  across  f 

Answei*.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  or  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Were  you  ever  present  when  any  negroes  were  whipped  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  present  when  any  negro  was  shot  t 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Or  hung  t 

Answer,  No,  sir. 
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Quesiion,  Or  shot  at  f 

Ansiver,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Were  you  ever  near  to  any  place  where  a  negro  was  killed  at  the  time  ho 
was  killed  f 

Answer.  Was  I  ever  near  where  a  nefs^o  was  killed?  Well,  there  was  one  killed  up 
there  at  Do  Sotoville,  ahout  within  six  miles. 

Question,  Who  waa  that  t 

Ansicer.  Let  me  see ;  I  forget  how  long  ago  that  has  been — a  year  ago.    I  think  it 

was  Dud  Woodward. 

1 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  3, 1871. 

JAMES  D.  HATTER  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  I  will 
ask  General  Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Doctor,  state  your  residence,  if  you  please. 

Answer,  I  live  near  Pelham,  Choctaw  County. 

Question,  State,  Mr.  Hatter,  if  you  were  at  Black's  Bluff  aU  nisht  Monday  night  f 

Ansicer,  Yes^  sir ;  I  was  there  all  night.    I  sat  up  with  a  sick  nriend  all  night. 

Question.  At  what  place  were  yCru  at  the  blufGs  f 

Answer.  At  the  warehouse. 

Question,  Is  there  any  other  house  there  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  house  there,  where  Mr.  Tarvin  lives. 

Question,  You  were  at  the  warehouse  ? 

Answer,  We  were  at  Tarvin's  house,  adjoining  the  warehouse,  a  few  yards  distant. 

Question,  You  say  you  were  there  sitting  up  with  a  sick  friend  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  a  young  man  that  was  with  a  company  hunting — with  a  party 
of  us  there — and  was  taken  sick. 

Question,  Do  you  know  Charles  Bran  and  Morris  Dunnf 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Where  do  they  live  ? 

Answer,  In  Choctaw  County.  Mr.  Bran  is  a  near  neighbor  of  mine;  in  about  three 
miles  of  mo.    Mr.  Dunn  in  about  eight  miles  of  me. 

Question,  Was  either  of  them  at  Black's  Bluff  that  night  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Bran  was  in  Marengo  County.        m 

Question.  Do  you  know  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Robert  Fullerlove  f 

Answer,  Very  well. 

Question.  Was  he  at  Black's  Bluff  that  night  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  lives  within  a  mile  of  Tompkinsville. 

Question,  In  coming  from  Tompkinsville  to  this  place  he  would  pass  by  Black's 
Bluff? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  he  would  come  seventeen  miles  out  of  his  way  to  get  here,  coming 
by  Black's  Bluff,  and  there  is  no  road  leading  from  Tompkinsville  to  Black's  Bluff. 

Question,  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  man  to  pass  between  Black's  Bluff  and  Tomp- 
kinsville directly! 

Afistcer.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  live  between  Tompkinsville  and  Black's  Bluff,  and  I  have 
been  raised  in  there ;  I  have  hunted  all  through  it  a  thousand  times — through  the  hills 
and  river  swamps ;  and  I  would  not  undertake  to  go  through  there  in  the  night  under 
any  consideration. 

Question,  This  man,  Robert  Fullerlove,  said  he  had  a  subpoDua  to  appear  before  this 
committee,  and  that  he  left  home  Monday  at  10  o'clock ;  and  at  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning  he  was  at  Black's  Bluff;  that  the  house  there  was  lighted  up ;  that  there  were 
a  number  of  men  with  guns  sitting  around,  and  that  he  stopped  at  the  place  and  some 
man  called  him  by  anouier  name ;  that  he  answered  to  that  name ;  and  that  he  then 
went  off  in  the  direction  of  this  place ;  that  Charles  Bran  and  Morris  Dunn  followed 
him,  knocked  him  down,  and  beat  him  on  the  road.  Did  any  such  occurrence  take 
place  ?  Did  any  negro  call  there  that  night  f 

Answer,  No,  sir.  No  negro  came  there  at  all.  I  sat  up  aU  night  myself.  I  sat  up 
there  five  nights  with  a  young  man  myself,  and  he  died  on  Tuesday. 

Question,  On  Tuesday  morning  f 

Anetcer.  On  Tuesday  night  about  7  o'clock. 

Question,  He  said  that  he  went  up  to  the  house^  saw  it  lighted  up,  and  that  there  were 
a  number  of  gentlemen  there,  and  one  asked  him,  "if  my  name  was  John  Do^nx^^x^ 
Town." 
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Antncer.  I  know  that  boy  John  veiy  well;  he  lives  on  an  acyoining  plantation 
to  me.    He  lived  three  years  with  me  since  the  war ;  but  no  one  came  at  all  that  night 

Question,  He  said  that  some  one  called  out  to  him  from  within  the  hoase,  "  Is  tnat 
you,  John  Down  T"  He  replied,  "Yes,"  and  then  passed  on,  after  which  two  men  came 
out  of  the  house  and  followed  him  that  he  said  were  Morris  Dunn  and  Charles  Bran. 

Anstcei',  No  one  left  the  place  that  night  or  came  there.  I  was  up  all  night  long 
mvself. 

Question,  Neither  Bran  nor  Dunn  was  there  that  night  f 

Answer,  No,  sir :  I  do  not  suppose,  if  you  turned  Morris  Dunn  loose  now,  he  could  find 
the  way  to  Black's  Blufif  in  a  week ;  he  never  was  there  in  his  life. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qu€sti<m,  How  do  you  know  where  Bran  was  that  night  f 

Answer,  I  have  seen  him  since.  I  saw  him  the  dav  we  buried  that  young  man,  on 
Thursday :  and  Mr.  Smith  and  him  told  me  that  Bran's  horse  died,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  Monday,  and  he  walked  home,  and  got  home  Monday  night,  at  11  o'clock, 
from  Marengo. 

Question,  Then  he  was  at  home  on  Tuesday  f 

Anstver,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  In  Choctaw  County  t 

Answer*  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  I  imderstood  you  to  say  he  was  in  Marengo  County  on  Tuesday  morning  T 

Anstver,  He  was  in  Marengo  County  on  Monday. 

Question.  And  Choctaw  County  on  Tuesday  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.    He  got  home  Monday  night — a-foot. 

Question,  You  do  not  know  where  he  was  Tuesday  morning  t 

AnstccT,  I  do  not. 

Question,  Do  you  know  where  Morris  Dunn  was  Tuesday  morning  t 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Question.  Who  were  at  this  house  where  you  were  sitting  up  with  this  young  man  T 

Anstcer,  There  were  Mr.  Samples,  Mr.  Titmore,  Mr.  Tarvm,  the  young  man's  brother, 
and  myself. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Are  all  these  men  here  in  town  now  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Were  you  subpcDuaed  to  appear  here  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Where  were  you  subpcanaed  here  in  town  t 

Answer,  At  Black's  Bluff,  last  night. 

Question,  Do  you  live  at  Black's  Bluff  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  live  12  miles  from  Black's  Bluff. 

Question,  Black's  Bluff  is  in  this  county.  In  coming  from  Tompkinsyille  to  this  place, 
by  Black's  Bluff,  it  would  be  quite  as  near  as  the  usually  travefod  road,  would  it  nott 

Anstcer,  Seventeen  miles  out  of  the  way  anyway. 

Qtiestion,  But  if  a  man  came  from  Tompkiiisviile,  by  Black's  Bluff,  to  this  place,  it 
would  be  as  near  as  by  the  usually  travelled  route  f 

Answer,  Black's  Bluff  here  ? 

Question,  No ;  if  he  were  coming  from  Tompkinsville,  and  passed  Black's  Bluff,  wonM 
it  not  be  as  near  as  the  usually  traveled  road  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  not  by  seventeen  miles. 

Question,  How  do  you  make  that  hj  the  map  f  Is  Black's  Bluff  about  the  place 
where  Brashier's  Feny  is  marked  on  this  map  f    [Referring  to  the  map  of  Alabama.] 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Question,  Is  there  any  ferry  at  Black's  Bluff  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Can  Brashier's  Ferry  be  the  same  place  as  Black's  Bluff  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  it  never  was  known  by  that  name. 

Question,  Does  the  road  run  across  and  continue  on  to  Jefferson  County  f 

Ansicer,  No,  sir;  there  is  no  road  to  cross  at  Black's  Bluff. 

Question,  Do  you  say  it  is  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cotahager  Creek  t 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  About  five  miles  above  t 
Anstcer,  No,  sir;  not  ouite  so  far. 
Question,  Is  that  uortn  of  Jefferson  f 
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Answer,  It  is  northwest  of  Jefferson. 

Question,  Would  that  not  place  it  about  where  Brashier's  Ferry  is  marked  heref 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Would  it  not  be  north  of  what  is  marked  here  as  Brasbier's  Ferry  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  it  is  almost  a  due  west  course  from  Jefferson. 

Question.  Now,  I  ask,  on  a  direct  line  from  Tompkinsville  to  Livingston,  whether 
Black's  Bluff  would  be  much  out  of  the  way. 

Answer,  It  is  a  long  ways  out  of  the  way. 

Question,  According  to  the  map,  is  itf 

Answer,  1  know  the  road,  I  recKon,  better  than  that  man  that  laid  it  down,  for  I  was 
raised  there. 

Question.  Do  yon  say  that  is  not  a  tme  mapf 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know.  I  know  one  thing :  it  is  a  long  ways  out  of  his  way  to  come 
from  Tompkinsville,  by  Black's  Bluff,  coming  to  Livineston. 

Question,  How  far  is  it  west  of  Jefferson  to  Black's  ^nff  f 

Answer,  Eight  or  nine  miles. 

Question,  How  much  east  of  Livingston  is  Black's  Bluff  f 

Answer,  Black's  Bluff  is  nearly  a  southeast  course  from  here. 

Question.  How  much  east  of  Livingston  would  Black's  Bluff  be f 

Answer.  It  would  be  about,  I  suppose,  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Qttestion.  Is  Black's  Bluff  nearly  north  of  Tompkinsville,  or  west  of  north  ? 

Answer.  It  is  northeast  from  Tompkinsville. 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  by  the  usually  traveled  route  fr^m  TompkinsviUe  to 
Livingston  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  miles. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  When  you  say  it  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  miles  farther  to  come  from 
Tompkinsville,  by  Black's  Bluff,  to  Livingston,  do  you  not  mean  than  by  any  traveled 
route? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  by  any  traveled  route,  and  there  is  no  route  he  could  go  through 
there  in  the  night  and  save  his  life. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Could  he  not  go  through  the  plantations  f 

Answer,  No,  sir,  he  could  not  cross  the  Kintabish  Creek  in  the  night.  There  is  not  a 
ford  on  it.  I  know  the  road.  He  has  got  to  travel  through  the  mountains  three  or 
four  miles  before  he  gets  to  the  creek ;  and  the  bank  of  the  creek  is  about  seven  feet, 
perpendicular,  and  would  bog  a  horse  to  his  saddle-skirts ;  and  he  has  to  Jump  out  of 
that  bof^  to  the  bank,  and  there  is  no  horse  in  the  State  could  do  it. 

Question,  Does  the  road  from  Tompkinsville  go  through  Gaston  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  not  that  out  of  the  roadf 

Answer.  He  may  so  through  Gaston  or  leave  it  two  miles  to  the  right.  Either  is  a 
public  road,  going  by  Washmgton's  store,  which  is  the  nearest  route;  but  either  is  a 
public  road. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  neighborhood,  Doctor? 

Answer.  I  have  been  there  nearly  fifteen  years. 

Question.  Where  were  you  during  the  war  ? 

Anstcer.  I  was  in  the  war  all  the  time. 

Question,  Were  you  a  surgeon  in  the  confederate  army  ? 

Answer,  I  was  a  private,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  in  Choctaw  County? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  them. 

Question.  Have  you  not  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk? 

Answer,  Occasionally  there  is  right  smart  talk  about  them  down  there. 

Qii€stion,  You  have  heard  of  a  good  many  outrages  in  Choctaw  County  upon  negroes 
— whipping  and  killing? 

Answer,  I  have  heard  of  a  few  negroes  being  killed. 

Question,  How  many — a  dozen  or  fifteen  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

QuesHon,  How  many  ? 

Ansu^er,  I  suppose  four  or  five. 

Question,  Is  that  all,  fr^m  first  to  last? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  negroes  have  you  heard  of  being  whipped  ? 

Answer,  I  have  not  nei^  of  any  at  all.  This  negro  said  he  was  whipped.  He  is  the 
first  ne^po  I  ever  heard  of  being  whipped. 

Questum,  You  have  not  heard  of  a  single  negro  being  whipped  in  Choctaw  County, 
except  Fullerlove? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
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Question.  Are  yon  pretty  generally  acqaainted  in  Choctaw  County  t 
Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  nearly  every  man  in  it. 
Question.  Your  riding  is  pretty  extensive  in  your  profession  t 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  ride  about  a  good  deal. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  men  in  disguise  f 
Answer.  No, sir;  never. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  there  were  hands  of  men  riding  through  the  conntij 
at  night,  in  disguise  f 
Anstcer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any  organized  band  in  our  county. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  bauds  of  men  riding  through  the  country,  at  night,  in 
disguise  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any  being  disguised  there  at  all. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  any  man  being  disguised  in  Choctaw  County  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  never. 

Question.  Did  you  not  hear  that  the  men  who  killed  these  negroes  were  disguised  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  that  was  done  at  night  f 

Answer.  I  heard  they  were  killed  during  the  night. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  the  men  who  were  there  were  in  disguise  f 

Anstcer.  1  never  heard  any  one  say  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not ;  I  never 
made  any  inquiry.  It  didn't  concern  me.  I  heard  the  nogioes  were  killed.  1  paid  do 
attention. 

Question.  You  had  no  curiosity  f 

Answer.  None  in  the  world.  If  they/  didn't  interfere  with  rae  I  didn't  interfere  with 
them.    I  just  let  them  go. 

Question.  Is  the  life  of  a  ne^o  of  so  little  importance  in  the  community  that  it  ex- 
cites no  inquiry  at  all  when  killed  by  a  crowd  of  men  at  night  f 

Anstcer.  It  might  among  some  people,  but  down  in  our  neighborhood  we  have  had 
none  of  it,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it.  We  did  hear  of  it,  that  a  ne^ro  was  killed,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  it.  We  never  knew  who  did  it  or  made  any  inquiries.  I  never 
made  any,  for  it  didn't  concern  me. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  being  prosecuted  for  killing  these  negroes  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  ^ou  ever  hear  of  any  attempt  made  to  find  out  who  killed  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  kind  of  attempts  t 

Answer.  1  have  heard  of  writs  being  issued  for  them,  and  constables  and  deputy  sher- 
iffs riding  after  them,  but  I  don't  know. 

Question.  With  warrants  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  the  warrants  describe  the  men  f 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know. 

Qttestion.  How  could  a  warrant  issue  without  it  contained  the  name  of  the  party  to 
be  aiTcsted  ? 

Anstcer.  It  may  have  contained  the  name  and  description  ;  I  never  saw  it  or  read  it 
I  heard  there  were  warrants  out  in  the  hands  of  the  officers.    I  never  saw  them. 

Question.  Warrants  for  whom  t 

Anstcer.  For  those  men  that  killed  the  negroes.    I  don't  know  who. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  issued  by  justices  of  the  peace,  or  from 
the  circuit  court  f 

Answer.  Justices  of  the  peace,  I  suppose.  There  was  no  circuit  court  in  session  there 
then. 

Question,  And  who  did  you  understand  lodged  a  complaint  f 

Answer.  I  never  learned  that  even. 

Question.  You  never  understood  that  any  one  was  arrested  or  taken  t 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  what  these  negroes  were  killed  forf 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Qtiestion.  You  never  heard  the  cause  assigned  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Never  had  any  curiosity  upon  the  subject  t 

Anstca'.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  those  men  said  to  have  signs,  pass-words,  and  grips  by  which  they 
recognized  each  other  ? 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know ;  if  they  had  they  never  gave  me  any.  If  I  have  seen  one  I 
never  knew  him. 

Question.  You  never  saw  a  Kn-Klnx,  to  your  knowledge  t 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  one  that  had  seen  onef 

Answer,  No,  sir. 
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Queaiion,  Did  yoa  ever  talk  with  any  one  who  professed  to  know  anything  about 
thisEn-KlnxKlanT 

Atuwer,  No,  sir ;  never.  There  are  only  a  few  of  us  down  in  the  bend  of  the  river — 
a  half  a  dozen  of  us — and  we  never  go  out  anywhere  except  when  we  go  ofif  on  a  camp,  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  rode  over  the  county,  and  knew  almost  every- 
body t 

Answer,  I  do  know  almost  every  man  in  Choctaw  County. 

Question.  Then  you  hear  a  ^ood  deal  f 

Answer.  Sometimes  I  do ;  nding  around  I  hear  rumors. 

Question.  You  hear  a  good  deal  of  Ku-Kluxing  f 

Answer.  I  hear  men  talking  about  it,  but  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

Qwestion.  You  make  no  inquiries? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Who  have  you  heard  talk  about  it  f 

Answer.  Different  people. 

Questidn.  Do  they  talk  as  if  there  were  any  Eu-Elux  f 

Answer.  They  didn't  say — that  a  negro  had  been  killed  and  they  supposed  the  Ea- 
Klux  did  it,  and  nobody  knew  who  they  were. 

Question.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  find  out  what  the  Ku-Elux  are  f 

Answer.  Only  what  I  told  you  Just  now ;  I  heard  there  had  been  a  writ  issued  for 
them. 

QuesHoik.  Do  you  belong  to  any  secret  society  yourself  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  join  any  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  take  any  oath  or  obligation  in  any  secret  society  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  understand  what  kind  of  an  oath  or  obligation  these  Ku-Elux 
take? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Qtiestion.  You  were  never  present  in  any  room  where  a  secret  society  of  any  kind 
znetf 

Answer.  No^  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  such  secret  organization  in  Choctaw  County 
the  Ku-Klux  ? 


Answer.  I  do  not.    I  don't  think  there  is.    It  is  not  in  our  portion  of  the  county. 

Question.  In  any  part  of  the  county  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  any  Eu-Elux  have  ever  ridden  through  Choctaw 
County  T 

Answer.  I  can't  say  who  rides  through  there.  I  never  have  seen  any.  I  never  have 
seen  a  man  that  has  seen  any. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  they  did  ride  through  there  f 

Ansicej;  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  these  negroes  were  killed  by  a  crowd  of  men  at  night  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  suppose  they  were  organized  for  that  purpose  t 

Answer.  I  could  not  say ;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Question.  How  did  you  suppose  they  came  together  unless  they  had  an  understand- 
ing what  they  were  to  do  f 

Answer.  1  can't  say.  I  don't  know  whether  one  man  killed  them  or  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen ;  but  I  know  if  I  was  going  to  kill  one  I  would  not  want  a  company  with 
zne. 

Question.  Did  yon  never  hear  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that  they  were  killed,  and  that  was  all  I  ever  did  hear 
about  them.    There  has  never  been  one  killed  in  our  neighborhood. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  receiving  any  Ku-Elux  notices  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  To  leave  the  country  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  about  Judge  Hill  being  compelled  to  resign  his  office  as 
probate  judge  by  being  shot  at  by  the  Eu-Elux  and  by  receiving  Eu-Elux  notices  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Yon  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  that  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  heard  Judge  Hill  was  shot  at — that  is  all.  He  lived  a  good  long 
ways  from  me,  and  I  have  known  him  a  long  time  too. 

Question.  Had  yon  no  curiosity  to  inquire  about  the  facts  f 

Answer.  None  in  the  world.  I  never  cared^  anything  for  that  man.  I  would  not 
have  cared  if  he  had  been. 
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Question,  What  is  the  troable  f 

Answer,  1  don't  like  him. 

Qu€8tian,  Why  nott 

Answer.  I  never  liked  him  before  the  war,  nor  since  I  have  known  him. 

Question.  Was  he  not  a  radical  office-holder  f 

Answer.  I  don't  think  he  has  much  radical  abont  him. 

Question.  He  isn't  very  well  thought  of  down  there  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  people  there  think  a  great  deal  of  him. 

Question.  But  you  don't  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  and  never  did. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  court  was  compelled  to  adjourn  on  accoont  of 
theKu-Kluxf 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  never  go  to  Butler ;  I  never  was  at  court  in  my  life. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  negro  churches  being  burned  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  that  there  was  some  churches  burned  there  some  time  ago— a  year 
or  two  ago. 

Question.  Did  }^ou  hear  it  was  done  by  the  Ku-Kluxf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear ;  I  did  hear  who  did  that  too,  but  I  don't  knoir 
whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  negro  schools  were  broken  np  or  interfered 
with! 

Answer.  No,  sir;  we  have  negro  schools  in  our  neighborhood  which  are  never  inter 
fered  with. 

Question.  Did  you  overhear  of  the  teachers  of  negro  schools  being  interfered  withf 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Your  people  are  generally  in  favor  of  negro  schools  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Are  they  generally  in  favor  of  negroes  voting  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  don't  care  whether  they  vote  or  not;  it  is  left  to  them;  we 
never  ask  them  to  vote  or  tell  them  not  to  vote. 

Question,  Your  people  are  generally  in  favor  of  their  voting? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  just  as  soon  they  would  vote  as  not. 

Question.  No  opposition  was  ever  made  to  it  ? 

Answer,  None  that  I  heard  of. 

Question.  Do  you  expect  to  make  them  all  democrats  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  don't  care  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Question.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  the  radicals  or  democrat! 
hold  the  offices  f 

Answer.  Yes,  -sir ;  it  makes  a  diflference  about  it. 

Question.  Do  you  seek  to  promote  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  f 

Answer.  I  do,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  any  Kn-Eluxing  used  to  compel  n^roes 
to  vote  the  radical  ticket  f 

Ansxcer.  No,  sir;  it  has  never  been  so,  that  I  have  heard  of,  in  our  county. 

Question.  What  do  you  understand  those  negroes  were  killed  for  ? 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  understood  what  they  were  killed  for. 

Question.  You  had  no  curiosity  to  inquire  ? 

Answer.  None  on  earth.  They  were  entirely  out  of  our  neighborhood,  and  I  asked  no 
questions  about  them. 

Question.  Are  there  no  negroes  in  your  neighborhood  t 

Afisicer,  Yes,  sir;  more  in  our  neighborhood  than  any  neighborhood  in  the  coonty. 
I  live  on  the  river. 

Question.  They  are  all  peaceable  and  quiet? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  and  have  been  ever  since  the  war. 

Question.  Are  they  well  satisfied  to  remain  here  ? 

Ansu^r.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  They  don't  labor  under  any  fears  of  being  Kn-Eluxed? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  not  in  our  neighborhood. 

Question,  You  never  hear  of  their  talking  of  emigrating  to  any  other  ooantiy  ? 

Answer.  1  have  never  heard  any  one  say  he  wanted  to  leave. 

Question.  They  are  all  attached  to  the  country  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir ;  they  were  all  raised  in  it,  and  want  to  stay  there.  They  all  have 
confidence  in  the  whites. 

By  Mr.  Rick  : 

Question.  Do  they  all  vote  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  at  every  election  nearly  every  one  votee  the  radical  ticket.  Ertrj 
one  on  my  place  does. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question,  Does  that  give  satisfaction  to  the  demooratef 
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Aniwer,  It  does  to  me.    I  tell  them  to  go  and  vote,  and  I  don't  care  how  they  vote. 
Question,  Did  you  hold  slaves  daring  the  war  T 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  You  say  that  on  Monday  night  you  were  up  all  night  f 

Answer,  All  night. 

Question.  And  several  men  were  there  with  you  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Were  they  up,  too  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  all  night  long. 

Question.  How  near  to  Black's  Bluff  would  Fulleslove  come  in  coming  from  Tomp- 
kinsville  here  ? 

Answer,  If  he  had  come  the  direct  roadf 

Question.  Yes ;  the  usually  traveled  road. 

Answer.  Ho  would  have  come  in  about  nine  miles. 

Question,  He  swore  that  at  Black's  Bluff  these  men  were  there  that  yon  described — 
a  number  of  men  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  How  could  he  know  that  fact  if  he 
didn't  come  within  nine  miles  of  there  f 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  how  he  knew  it.  He  might  have  known  there  were  camp 
hunters  there ;  but  he  never  came  there  and  called  anybody ;  if  he  came  there  ne 
never  said  a  word  to  anybody,  for  I  was  up  all  ni^ht  long  myself. 

Question.  Coming  from  Tompkinsville  by  the  direct  road  here,  and  getting  here  on 
Tuesday,  he  could  not  well  have  known  what  was  going  on  at  Black%  Blun  without 
having  been  there,  could  he  T 

Answer.  1  do  not  suppose  he  could. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  know  what  you  were  called  here  to  prove  t 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  did  not  know  what  you  would  be  questioned  about  before  you  came  t 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  not  particularly. 

Question,  Who  told  you  to  comet 

Answer.  Mr.  Whitfield.  -<; 

Question,  Who  is  Mr.  Whitfield! 

Answer,  He  is  a  gentleman  who  lives  near  Black's  Bluffl    He  was  here  yesterday. 

Question.  Was  he  examined  as  a  witness  yesterday  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Question.  Whom  did  you  hear  you  were  to  be  examined  before  f 

Answer.  He  told  me  I  was  to  come  here  to-day  before  this  committee ;  that  was 
about  all. 

Question,  He  told  you  it  was  to  prove  that  Robert  Fullerlove  was  not  at  Black'a  Bluff  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  It  was  to  prove  that  you  were  there — did  he  tell  yon  thatf 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  Fullerlove  had  been  here  and  said  that  Bran  and  Dunn 
had  come  from  Black's  Bluff'  and  whipped  him ;  and  I  knew  that  was  a  lie,  for  they  had 
not  been  there. 

Question.  Then  you  knew  what  you  were  called  to  testify? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  pretty  well. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Were  those  neighbors  of  yours  that  came  in  to  sit  up  all  night  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  lived  four  or  live  miles  from  me. 

Question,  They  rode  over,  did  they,  to  sit  up  there  during  the  night? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  we  sent  for  them. 

Question.  How  did  they  come— on  horseback? 

Ansu>er.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  they  hitch  their  horses? 

Answer.  Right  there  at  the  back  side  of  the  house,  and  tied  them  to  a  tree  and  fed 
them. 

Question,  They  did  not  put  them  in  the  stable? 

Answer.  There  is  no  stable  there. 

Question,  How  far  is  the  house  from  the  road? 

Answer.  From  the  road  that  runs  into  the  bluff? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  It  is  right  at  the  road— right  at  the  warehouse.  The  road  leading  to  Blaok'i 
Blnff  leads  no  further  than  that. 

Question.  What  time  of  night  did  this  young  man  die  ? 

Answer,  He  died  about  7  o'clock  Tuesday  night. 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Question.  Who  subpoenaed  you  to  come  here  t 
Answer,  Mr.  Whitfield. 
QuesHtm.  Did  he  i^ad  a  BubpoBna  to  you? 
Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  What  do  you  mean  by  a  Bubpoena,  when  you  say  he  subpoenaed  yout 
Answer,  He  told  me  to  come. 
Questi&n,  That  you  called  being  subpoenaed  heref 

Ans%cer,  No,  sir;  I  don't  call  a  subpoena  anything;  he  just  told  me  to  come. 
Mr.  Blair.  I  sent  word  for  him  to  come.    I  saw  >Ir.  Whitfield  and  asked  him  to  send 
this  witness.    He  told  me  Mr.  Hatter  was  there  at  the  house. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  4, 187L 

REUBEN  CHAPMAN,  Jr.,  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  by  the  minority,  I  will  ask  GenenJ 
Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Please  state  your  residence  and  profession. 

Answer,  I  live  in  this  county  and  this  town.    I  am  a  lawyer  by  profeBsion. 

Question.  You  are  at  present  the  solicitor  of  the  county  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  been  solicitor  t 

Answer.  1  have  been  solicitor  since  1868.  * 

Question.  There  is  a  statement  made  in  the  testimony  of  Luther  R.  Smith,  judge  of 
this  circuit,  which  I  will  read :  "  I  forgot  to  state  that,  in  that  county,  in  Sumter 
County,  in  the  spring,  a  house  had  been  attacked.  An  old  man  by  the  name  of  Chont- 
teau  had  been  notified  to  leave.  An  Irishman  was  at  his  house  guarding  it ;  I  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  the  Irishman.  A  party  came  there  that  night  disguised,  and  fired 
into  his  house ;  this  man  fired  back  at  them  and  one  of  them  was  killed.  At  the  sprioe 
term  of  the  court,  one  or  two  parties — I  do  not  now  recollect  which — but  one  party  I 
know  was  indicted  for  the  crime  of  arson.  I  learned  from  the  solicitor,  at  the  next 
term  of  the  court,  that  every  one  of  the  witnesses,  except  this  man  Choutteau,  who 
had  left  the  county,  had  been  killed  within  six  montos  after  the  indictment  was 
found.^'    Did  you  ever  make  any  such  statement  as  that  to  Judge  Smith  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Is  it  a  fact  f 

Answer.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Question.  I  mean  this :  is  it  fact  that  every  one  of  the  witnesses  in  this  arson  case, 
the  burning  of  the  house  of  Choutteau,  who  had  left  the  county,  had  been  killed  within 
six  months  after  the  indictment  was  found  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  and  there  never  was  but  one  killed  that  I  ever  heard  of.  I  may  have 
told  Jud^e  Smith  thdt  there  was  one  of  the  witnesses  killed ;  I  heard  that  there  was 
one,  I  think,  by  the  name  of  George  Farmer ;  I  think  that  is  the  name,  and  that  is  the 
only  witness.  I  heard  he  was  found  dead  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  and  that  is 
the  only  witness  killed,  to  my  recollection,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  there  were  aboat 
ten  witnesses  marked  on  the  indictment.  The  others  I  know  were  not  killed,  and 
lived  long  in  this  town.  Mrs.  Chouttean,  who  is  a  witness;  and  Mrs.  Chouttean's 
mother,  who  was  a  Mrs.  Morris ;  and  Dr.  Chouttean^s  son,  another  witness ;  and  Miss 
Price,  who  was  a  sister  to  Daniel  Price,  who  was  formerly  clerk  to  the  circuit  court 
here — thosp  witnesses  lived  here  in  the  town  a  good  long  time  after  the  indictment  was 
found. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  Were  they  witnesses  in  the  arson  case  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  one  I  speak  of. 

Question.  The  burning  of  a  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  case  I  refer  to. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  He  states :  '^At  the  spring  term  of  the  court,  one  or  two  of  the  parties,  I 
do  not  now  recollect  which,  but  one  party  I  know  was  indicted  for  the  crime  of  arson. 
I  learned  from  the  solicitor  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  that  every  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, except  this  man  Choutteau,  who  bad  left  the  county,  had  been  killed  in  tht 
county  within  six  months  after  the  indictment  was  found.'' 

Answer.  1  never  heard  of  it. 
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Question.  He  refers  to  tbe  iDdictment  for  arson,  and  states  that  yon  gave  bim  that 
information. 

Answer,  I  never  gave  him  snch  infoi^mation,  and  I  know  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact, 
and  I  have  known  all  the  time  that  they  were  living,  many  of  them.  Some  I  do  not 
know ;  some  of  the  witnesses  I  do  not  Know  at  all — some  of  the  freedmen.  There  are 
among  the  witnesses  some  female  freedmen  as  well  as  male.  This  boy,  George  Farmer, 
was  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  mav  have  told  Judge  Smith  that  he  was  killed.  I  heard 
BO ;  but  none  of  the  others.  The  fact  is,  they  were  not  killed,  that  I  have  ever  beard 
of. 

Question,  I  wish  yon  to  state  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  this 
county  as  far  as  peace,  good  order,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  are  concerned  f 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  at  present,  and  for  twelve  months  past,  we  have  had  as  quiet  and 
orderly  a  county  as  I  know  of,  and  as  orderly  a  county  as  it  was  before  the  war,  sir. 
I  have  lived  in  this  county,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years  preceding  the 
war,  and  then  I  lived  in  an  adjoining  county.  It  is  as  quiet,  and  there  is,  I  think,  as 
little  crime  as  there  was  before  the  war,  so  far  as  I  have  heard.  There  have  been  since 
the  surrender,  however,  several  crimes  committed.  These  were  immediately  after  the 
war,  and  originated  from  various  causes.  One  class  of  crimes  immediately'after  the 
surrender  was  that  of  a  pretty  general  larceny  of  Government  cotton — what  was  known 
as  *^  Government  cotton."  We  had  turned  loose  upon  us  here  a  good  many  men  from 
both  the  armies — Federal  and  confederate — young  men  without  families  and  without 
homes ;  and  while  they  were  here — there  are  not  very  many  of  them  left  now — there 
was  a  good  deal  of  stealing  done,  in  1865,  and  some  m  1866,  and  some  crimes  conse- 
quent upon  that.  Since  then,  during  tbe  very  exciting  times  in  our  elections  in  IQ67 
and  1868,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  political  excitement  here  and  some  crimes  were 
committed  by  both  blacks  and  whites.  Since  those  excitements  have  passed  over,  I 
think  we  have  had  comparatively  a  very  quiet  time.  Some  offenses  have  been  com- 
mitted that  arose  as  they  would  arise  anywhere,  from  personal,  private  difficulties, 
private  quarrels.  But  the  general  condition  of  the  county  has  been  for  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  past  very  ^niet,  sir. 

Question,  Was  there,  and  is  there  still,  any  difficulty  in  raising  and  keeping  stock  in 
this  county  f 

Answer.  There  is  none  at  all,  except  its  being  stolen ;  the  freedmen  steal  a  good  deal 
of  it,  sir;  that  is  the  only  difficulty  I  know  of;  we  cannot  let  our  stock  run  out. 

Question.  Is  there  mncn,  or  has  there  been  much,  destruction  of  stock  in  that  way  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  great  deal. 

Question.  Have  tbe  people  pretty  much  given  up  raising  their  own  meats  here  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  keep  up  our  stock,  all  we  raise,  particularly  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  county.  This  town  is  just  on  the  border  of  what  is  known  as  the 
prairie  country  above  here,  which  extends  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  county. 
In  the  lighter  land  below  here,  in  the  soutberu  portion  of  the  county,  they  raise  more 
stock  than  in  the  northern.  The  relative  color^  population  is  mucn  less  below  than 
it  is  above,  and  the  range  is  greater. 

Question.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  intimidation  employed  by  the  white  men  here  to  compel  the  negroes  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket. 

Anstcer.  I  never  heard  of  any,  sir.  I  have  never  known  of  a  single  case :  never  heard 
of  a  single  case,  and  I  have  made  it,  as  it  is  made  by  law,  a  part  of  my  official  duty  to 
inquire  of  all  such  cases ;  and  I  have  done  so.  I  have  never  heard  a  case  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  last  election^  I  know  that  the  candidates  themselves,  when- 
ever I  heard  any  expressiou  of  opinion  from  them  and  their  immediate  friends,  gave 
the  largest  latitude  to  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  I  have  heard  some 
candidates  I  know,  in  speaking  to  freedmen  on  that  subject,  to  refuse  even  directly  to 
electioneer  with  them — to  refuse  to  ask  their  votes  except  on  general  principles.  They 
would  make  speeches,  and,  on  general  principles,  would  electioneer  with  any  crowd ; 
but  I  have  heard  them  decline  to  ask  colored  persons  to  vote  for  them. 

Question.  How  do  yon  account  for  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  freedmen  did 
TOte  the  democratic  ticket  here  f 

Answer.  The  way  I  account  for  it  is  this :  you,  gentlemen,  perhaps,  are  not  familiar  with 
the  character  of  some  of  the  leaders  that  the  freedmen  or  colored  people  have  had  in 
this  county,  and  that  brought  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  tbe  freedmen  themselves,  by 
impolitic,  injudicious,  and  bad  advice,  incendiary  advice ;  and  I  have  always  thought, 
and  still  think,  it  was  theiif  being  convinced  of  the  error  in  following  blindly  the  ini- 
tiative of  these  men  that  induced  the  freedmen  to  change,  together  with  an  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  democratic  party,  the  white  men,  that  tne  laws  should  be  and  would 
be,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  executed  fully. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  the  parties  elected  to  county  offices  and 
Judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  this  county  at  the  election  of  1868 ;  do  you  recoUect  the 
names  of  all  of  them  f 

Answer.  1  remember  the  names  of  some  of  them. 
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Question,  Ib  Luther  R.  Smith  one  f 

Answer.  Lather  R.  Smith  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court ;  Tobias  Lane  was 
elected  judse  of  the  probate  court ;  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Richard  Harris  was  elected 
sheriff;  and  one  by  the  name  of  Ben.  Bard  well,  I  think,  was  elected  solicitor. 

QuestUyn.  Could  the  negro  solicitor  who  was  elected  read  and  write  f 

Anstcer.  He  could  not ;  he  told  me  he  could  not. 

Question,  Could  the  negro  who  was  elected  sheriff  read  or  write  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  could  read  and  could  write,  sir.  There  were  some  other  negroei 
elected  to  different  offices. 

Question,  George  Houston  and  Ben  Inge  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  elected  to  the  legislature,  I  believe,  neither  of  whom 
could  write.  George  Houston  could  not  write.  I  am  not  sure  about  Ben  Ince  ;  he 
lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  and  I  never  knew  anything  of  him  until  about 
the  time  of  his  election. 

Question,  I  have  a  list  here  of  those  elected.    Luther  R.  Smith  was  elected  whatf 

'Answer,  Circuit  judge. 

Question,  Yordy  r 

Answer:  He  was  elected  to  the  senate.    He  is  a  white  man. 

Question,  And  Hulin  was  elected  to  the  legislature  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  distinctly.  I  never  saw  him.  He  floated  in  after  the 
war.    I  never  knew  him  at  all. 

Question,  George  Houston  and  Ben  Inge  were  elected  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  Houston ;  he  lived  in  this  town. 

Question,  Tobias  Lane  was  elected  probate  judge  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Richard  Harris,  a  negro,  was  elected  sheriff? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  John  B.  Cecil,  treasurer? 

Answer,  Yes ;  I  had  forgotton  him,  sir.  He  was  a  white  man,  and  came  in  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  war.  I  think  he  was  not  in  the  army,  bat  perhi^ 
attached  to  some  branch  of  the  Federal  Army — sutler,  or  something. 

Question,  Badger  was  elected  assessor  ? 

Answer,  I  never  saw  him.    He  came  in  also. 

Question,  Do  you  know  he  was  elected  ? 

Answer,  That  is  my  recollection. 

Question,  Ben  Bard  well,  negro,  solicitor? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  he  was  elected  solicitor. 

Question,  And  Daniel  Price  ? 

Answer,  Circuit  clerk. 

Question,  All  of  these  white  men  elected  to  these  different  places  were  carpet-bag- 
gers, so-called,  were  they  ? 

Answer,  They  were,  sir,  except  Daniel  Price.  I  have  understood  that  he  was  bom  in 
Alabama,  and  raised  here ;  ana  I  have  also  heard  that  he  was  a  former  convict  in  the 
penitentiary,  though  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Question,  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

Anstcer.  You  asked  me  a  short  time  since  about  some  late  disonlers.  There  was  one 
case  happened  during  this  past  summer  of  some  negroes  Ku-Kluxing  some  other 
negroes  at  night.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  for  political  purposes — some  private  mat- 
ter, sir.    Some  live  or  six  took  a  negro  at  night  and  whipped  uim  pretty  badly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  That  is  the  only  case  of  Ku-Eluxing  you  remember  within  the  last  year? 
Everything  has  been  orderly,  quiet,  and  peaceable,  and  the  laws  well  executed,  except 
this  little  ripple  on  the  surface. 

Answer,  Which  one — that  single  act  ? 

Question,  Yes. 

Answer,  That  is  not  the  only  offense. 

Question,  I  understood  you  to  start  out  with  the  statement  that  the  laws  had  beea 
well  executed  for  twelve  months,  and  the  community  peaceable  and  quiet. 

Answer,  As  much  so  as  before  the  war ;  that  was  my  statement. 

Question.  You  qualify  it  in  that  way  ? 

Answer,  I  made  that  statement  at  iirst. 

Question,  Were  you  here  during  the  war  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Where  were  you  ? 

Answer,  I  was  in  the  confederate  army ;  I  was  here  a  short  time  on  furloagh,  bat 
only  a  short  time. 

Question.  What  was  your  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer,  I  was  captain,  sir,  a  portion  of  the  war,  and  private,  sir,  a  portion  of  the 
war. 
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QuestUm.  Were  you  in  the  war  daring  the  whole  time  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  entered  the  service  in  Jane,  1861 ;  I  believe  that  was  the  date  of 
my  enlistment. 

^Question,  Did  yon  oppose  the  secession  of  the  State  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Yoa  were  in  favor  of  secession  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Questi<m,  Then,  when  yon  speak  of  the  commanity  as  having  been  orderly  and  qaiet, 
law  abiding,  and  the  laws  well  execated,  yoa  wish  to  be  anderstood  as  speaking  of  it 
in  a  comparative  sense  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  there  have  been  no  offenses  committed.  I 
am  aware  that  there  have  been ;  bat  I  speak  of  it  comparatively. 

Question.  Will  yoa  please  enamerate  the  offenses  which  have  been  committed  within 
the  last  twelve  months  or  two  years  ? 

Answer.  It  woald  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  sir. 

Question.  They  all  came  ander  yonr  cognizance  as  the  county  solicitor? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  keep  no  register  f  ■ 

Answer.  They  are  recorded,  sir. 

Question.  Whenever  an  offense  comes  to  yonr  notice,  do  yoa  make  a  note  of  it  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  yoa  institute  an  investigation  to  learn  the  particulars  f 

Answer.  I  do,  before  the  grand  jury,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done. 

Question.  Do  you  before  the  grand  jury  sits  take  measures  to  lay  all  of  the  evidence 
attainable  before  the  grand  jury  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  general  course,  as  far  as  I  can ;  to  ascertain  the  facts  of 
any  offense  that  occurs  daring  the  interim  of  court,  during  vacation,  and  instituting 
investigations  during  the  sitting  of  the  grand  jury.    That  is  my  habit. 

Question.  You  cause  subpoenas  to  be  issued  to  witnesses  to  be  brought  before  the  grand 
jury! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  your  investigation  t 

Answer.  None  except  the  grand-jury  records  themselves — the  grand-jury  docket;  it  is 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  grand  jury. 

Question.  Do  you  carry  it  all  in  your  memory  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  make  memoranda  daring  the  vacation  of  court,  all  of  which  are 
put  upon  what  is  known  as  the  grand-jury  docket,  and  the  investigation  is  had  upon 
that  docket. 

Question.  That  docket  shows,  or  should  show,  all  the  offenses  against  the  law  which 
have  been  brought  to  your  notice  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  that  docket  here  f 

Answer.  I  have  not,  sir.  It  is  in  the  circuit  clerk's  office.  That  docket,  I  wiU  state, 
however,  the  law  requires  shall  be  kept  secret,  except  where  the  parties  are  arrested. 
There  are  sometimes  bills  found  against  absconding  parties. 

Question.  Is  there  any  law  on  the  subject  of  the  private  memoranda  you  keep  yourself 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  offenses  before  the  grand  jury  f 

Answer.  None  at  all. 

Question.  Is  the  record  you  speak  of  now  the  private  memoranda  you  keep  f 

Answer,  For  better  explanation  I  will  state  that  along  during  vacation  I  have  the 
grand-jury  docket  itself,  and  upon  that  I  make  a  statement  of  the  cases  that  come  to 
my  knowledge  during  vacation.  That  book  itself,  when  the  grand  jury  meets,  is  mada 
the  grand-jury  docket,  and  then  becomes  a  private  book;  it  is  private ;  I  keep  it,  of 
course,  secret.  Prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  grand  jury  no  one  knows  what  is  on  it,  ex- 
cept myself. 

Question.  Does  it  become  private  unless  the  grand  jury  find  bills  of  indictment  f 

Answer.  O,  yes,  sir.  Investigations  of  that  kind  have  frequently  from  one  grand 
Jury  been  continued  to  another.  If  I  cannot  get  sufficient  testimony  before  one  grand 
jary  to  find  the  bill,  I  have  the  case  continued  in  hope  of  getting  testimony  before 
Bome  subsequent  grand  jury. 

Question.  Yon  add  from  time  to  time  any  information  you  acquire  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  any  information  on  any  particular  case,  or  the  name  of  any  witness 
I  may  ascertain  to  be  important ;  I  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  witnesses,  and  endeavor 
to  get  him  before  the  next  grand  jury. 

Question.  1  will  ask  you  to  state  to  the\;ommittee  what  acts  of  lawlessness  committed 
by  two  or  more  men,  by  combinations  of  men,  have  occurred  in  Sumter  County  during, 
the  last  two  years.  If  you  have  not  that  docket  present  to  refresh  your  memory,  state 
in  the  best  way  you  can  what  cases  have  occurred. 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  can  recollect  some  of  them  within  the  la^t  two  or  three  years. 

Question.  Very  well;  state  them. 
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Answer,  There  was  a  negro  killed  in  Gainesville  some  time  last  year,  I  think. 

Question,  What  was  his  namef 

Answer.  Bichard  Burke.    That  was  said  to  have  been  by  a  band  of  men. 

Question.  Dis^isedf 

Answer.  No,  sir :  I  did  not  understand  them  to  be  disguised. 

Question.  How  laree  a  band  did  you^  understand  were  concerned  in  his  murderf 

Answer.  Some  of  the  parties  Taried.  One  went,  I  think,  as  high  as  thirty,  forty,  or 
may  be  more. 

Question.  Were  they  said  to  haye  visited  GainesviUe  on  horseback  f 

Ansicer.  That  I  do  not  know.  No  witnesses  I  have  seen  saw  them.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses saw  them,  but  the  most  important  of  the  witnesses  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  that 
subject  did  not  see  them  on  horses  at  all. 

Question.  One  of  the  witnesses  did  see  them  on  horseback? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  saw  some  of  them  on  horseback ;  he  only  saw  a  few. 

Question.  Did  that  create  the  impression  that  this  body  of  men,  be  their  numben 
greater  or  less,  visited  the  house  on  horseback  f 

Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  went  to  the  house. 

Question.  Well,  visited  the  neighborhood  of  his  house  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  evidence  as  to  where  they  came  fromf 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  none  direct. 

Question.  Any  evidence  where  they  went  to  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  the  evidence  tend  to  show  that  they  wore  citizens  of  Samt«T  Coonty, 
or  came  from  a  distance  ? 

Ansiver.  It  tended  to  show  that  they  came  from  a  distance. 

Question.  Outside  of  the  county? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  take  pains  to  inquire  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  evidence  f 

Answer.  Those  that  were  seen  by  the  witnesses  I  examined  were  not  disguised. 

Question.  Were  they  strangers  T 

Answer,  Entirely  so  to  the  parties  examined. 

Question.  Did  you  take  pains  to  inquire  what  county  they  came  from,  or  whether 
they  came  from  Mississippi  f 

Answer.  I  endeavored  to  do  it,  but  the  witnesses  did  not  know. 

Question.  From  what  direction  did  the  testimony  show  that  they  came  f 

Answer.  It  was  not  known.  They  were  seen  on  a  street  in  Gainesville,  going  in  the 
direction  of  Burke^s  house,  and  there  they  stopped,  or  some  of  them  stopped.  I  think 
that  one  man  was  stopped,  and  he  did  not  know  where  they  came  from.  That  was  a 
street  which  by  itself  would  not  indicate.  It  was  one  of  the  cross-streets,  and  would 
not  indicate  any  direction  the  party  came  from  or  went  to. 

Question.  Were  they  armed  ? 

Answer,  The  witnesses  could  see  no  guns,  but  some  of  the  witnesses  saw  pistols. 
On  some  thoy  could  not  see  the  pistols,  though  they  might  have  had  them. 

Question.  Did  the  evidence  tend  to  show  that  that  was  a  political  murder  f 
.  Answer,  Not  at  all.    There  was  no  evidence  tending  to  snow  the  cause  at  all. 

Question.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was  a  colored  representative  from  Sumter  County  to 
the  legislature  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was,  in  point  of  fact.  I  say  he  was.  I  think  he  had  been 
elected,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  served  a  term.  I  am  not  sure  but  he  was 
elected  in  the  place  of  either  Hnlin  or  Inge. 

Question.  W^as  Inge  likewise  a  colored  representative? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  any  attempt  made  upon  him? 

Answer.  I  never  have. 

Question.  Or  upon  Hulin  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  any  attempt  upon  Hulin  or  Inge.  Inge  died  in 
Selma,  sir ;  I  think  ho  died  there ;  I  am  not  sore. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  any  violence  inflicted  upon  him  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  the  case  of  Burke ;  you  may  go  on  with  any  other  eases 
that  occur  to  you. 

Answer.  There  was,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  negro  named  Jasper  Alexander  taken  from 
the  jail  here  and  hung  near  town. 

Question.  The  committee  have  heard  the  particulars  of  that  case,  and  yon  need  noi 
dwell  upon  it.  I  will  simply  content  myself  with  inquiring  whether  any  of  the  men 
Donoemed  in  his  murder  have  ever  been  discovered. 

Answer,  They  have  not ;  not  that  I  know  of. 
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Question,  What  is  yonr  information  as  to  the  nomber  of  men  that  were  concerned  in 
taking  him  from  the  jail  f 

Answer,  Some  thirty  or  forty,  sir. 

Question,  Did  yon  understand  that  they  were  disguised  and  armed  f 

Answer,  No,  sir^  I  think  they  were  not. 

Question,  Not  disguised  7 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  sore  of  that  now.  It  has  been  some  time  since  that  oo- 
onrred — some  time  since  I  heard  the  evidence. 

Question.  Were  they  on  horseback  f 

Answer.  I  think  they  were,  sir. 

Question,  Armed  t 

Ansioer,  I  do  not  remember;  some  of  them  were  xirmed. 

Question,  The  negro  was  shot  f 

Answer,  Jasper  was  shot ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  appeared  at  the  jail  with 
gnus  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  only  with  pistols. 

Question,  Were  they  strangers  f 

Answer,  They  were  to  the  parties  who  saw  them.  They  were  not  known  at  all— not 
recognized. 

Question,  White  men,  of  course  f 

Anetcer.  I  have  understood  that  they  were.  That  was  done,  I  will  state  to  you,  how- 
ever, before  I  was  in  office  as  solicitor  of  the  circuit  court. 

Question,  In  what  year  was  it  done  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  1868,  sir ;  that  is  my  recollection ; 
perhaps  in  1867. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  whether  the  men  who  committed 
that  deed  belonged  to  Sumter  County  or  were  outsiders  f 

Answer.  I  have  not. 

Question,  Haver  any  of  the  perpetrators  ever  been  brought  to  justice  f 

Answer,  None  that  I  know  of ;  they  have  never  been  tried  here,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  person  arrested  on  that  charge  f 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question,  Yon  have  had  two  other  jail  deliveries,  have  you  not  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Two  since  you  have  been  county  solicitor  f 

Ansicer,  I  do  not  remember ;  two  or  three. 

Question,  Do  you  recollect  a  white  man  that  was  released  by  a  body  of  armed  men 
at  night  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Prater. 

Question,  Were  the  men  concerned  in  his  rescue  said  to  be  disguised  f 

Answer,  I  think  not,  sir. 

Question,  Were  they  armed  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  understood  that  they  were. 

Question.  How  numerous  was  the  body  of  men  concerned  in  that  rescue  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  never  heard  the  exact  number.  There  were  some 
thirty  or  forty,  some  persons  stated. 

Question,  Did  that  occur  since  you  were  county  solicitor  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  efforts  did  you  make  to  discover  the  men  concerned  in  that  f 

Answer,  I  have  made  all  the  efforts  I  could  do  under  the  law, '  and  examined  such 
witnesses  as  I  thought  would  ascertain  the  facts. 

Question,  And  your  efforts  were  fruitless  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir.  I  have  understood,  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
these  men,  all  of  them,  came  from  Mississippi ;  that  the  party  who  was  rescued  had  rela- 
tives and  friends  living  over  in  Mississippi ;  he  had  some  in  this  county,  however,  but 
the  impression  made  upon  me  from  all  the  testimony  I  could  gather  was,  that  they 
came  from  Mississippi,  sir. 

Question,  The  case  of  Zeke  High  is  a  recent  one  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  That  occurred  just  before  the  sitting  of  yonr  court,  in  October  last  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  He  had  been  in  jail  some  twelve  months,  had  he  not  f 

Answer.  Not  quite  so  long.  I  think  he  was  put  in  jail  last  spring.  He  may  have 
been  in  twelve  months. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  how  large  a  body  of  men  were  concerned  in  his  assaa- 
olnatiou  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  sheriff  has  stated  to  me  there  were  some  thirty  or  fortji 
may  be. 

Question  Were  they  disguised  f 

Answer.  They  were  not,  he  told  me. 

Question.  Not  disguised  f 
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Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Were  thoy  strangers  to  this  commanity  f 

Answer.  So  lie  stated. 

Question.  Have  yon  any  information  as  to  where  they  came  from  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no  facts  relative  to  their  coming  here. 

Question.  What  efforts  have  you  made  to  discover  the  perpetrators  f 

Answer.  I  have  made  all  the  efforts  I  could. 

Question.  What  efforts  f 

Answer.  I  have  had  witnesses  before  the  grand  jory— the  sheriff  particularly. 

Question.  What  other  witnesses  f 

Answer.  I  think  none  others  were  examined. 

Question.  Except  the  sheriff  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  thought  there  were  one  or  two,  but  ascertained  that  they  stated 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  it  at  all,  and  I  examined  the  sheriff.  During  the  second 
week  of  the  court  I  was  engaged  in  the  trial  of  cases  above,  and  there  may  have  been 
witnesses  examined  by  the  grand  jury  when  I  was  not  present.  It  was  only  in  the 
first  week  of  the  court  that  I  was  in  the  grand-jury  room  myself;  and  daring  the  second 
week  of  the  court  there  may  have  been  other  witnesses  examined. 

Question.  Your  jail  is  situated  right  in  the  heart  of  the  town  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  short  distance  from  the  court-house. 

Question.  Any  outcries  would  be  liable  to  be  heard,  would  they  not  f 

Answer.  They  may  have  been  by  some  of  the  neighbors.  There  are  two  or  three 
houses  pretty  close  to  the  jail. 

Question.  What  other  jail  deliveries  have  taken  place  f  You  have  mentioned  three; 
you  spoke  of  some  other  one. 

Answer.  There  were  some  persons  got  out  of  jail  here  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
two  others  than  those  we  have  spoken  of— some  freedmen.  This  same  man  Prater  got 
out  once  before. 

Question.  Was  he  rescued  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Once  before  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  recaptured? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  not  rescued.  He  broke  jail  and  made  his  escape,  and 
was  recaptured. 

Question.  I  am  speaking  of  rescues  simply. 

Answer.  No ;  there  are  none  others  that  I  now  recoUect'of.  There  was  a  yoang  man 
that  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  with  the  means  of  making  his  escape  by  the  lormer 
jailer,  Cecil.    He  was  in  jail  for  murder. 

Question.  He  was  not  rescued  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  rescued.  He  broke  jail  himself  by  means  of  some 
instraments. 

Question.  You  may  go  on  now  with  your  catalogue  of  murders  committed  by  men 
banded  together.  1  do  not  speak  of  mere  private  assassinations ;  but  of  men  who  were 
murdered  by  combinations  of  men. 

Answer.  Well,  sir;  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  cases,  except  the  murder  of  Cob- 
lentz.  There  were  more  than  one,  or  more  than  three  there,  I  have  understood.  It  was 
the  time  that  Dr.  Choutteau's  house  was  attacked  and  Mr.  Coblentz  was  killed. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  concerned  in  that  attack  f 

Answer.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised? 

Answer.  They  were,  sir,  in  part;  some  were.    It  was  so  said. 

Question.  One  of  the  assailants  was  killed  with  his  disguise  on  f 

Answer.  He  was  killed  and  a  disguise  found  there ;  I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  it  on. 

Question.  Was  it  supposed  to  belong  to  him  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  killed;  I  mean  of  the  assailants f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  have  heard,  too,  but  I  have  forgotten. 

Question.  Was  not  the  blood  tracked,  and  was  it  not  found  where  he  lived  f 

Answer.  The  blood  was  tracked  by  the  sheriff.    The  sheriff,  under  my  advice  and  the 
advice  of  others,  officers,  and  the  intendent,  Mr.  Smith,  followed  the  party  to  the 
borders  of  this  county.    I  believe  he  went  there. 
-  Question.  Eastward? 

Answer.  Eastward,  toward  Marengo,  as  far  as  near  Moscow,  and  there  lost  track  of 
them.  I  believe  he  went  to  Demopolis.  I  think  the  sheriff  did  go  to  Demopolis,  over 
in  Marengo  County,  and  failed  to  get  the  track  of  them. 

Question.  You  understood  that  this  young  man  who  was  shot  died? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  one  died  that  was  shot  there.  There  was  no  donbt  in  the 
world  of  his  death,  I  reckon. 

Question.  What  neighborhood  was  he  said  to  belong  to  ? 
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Answer,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  sheriff,  some  months  after  that,  Mr.  Dillard,  told 
mo  he  had  heard  who  it  was,  hot  did  not  tell  me ;  hut  afterward,  some  one,  I  forgot 
who,  mentioned  his  name.    I  have  forgotten  it. 

Questwn.  Did  he  live  in  this  connty  or  Marengo  f 

Answer,  Ho  did  not  state. 

Question,  Yon  have  no  information  whether  this  yoang  man  that  was  killed  belonged 
to  Marengo  or  to  Sumter  County  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  it.    It  was  a  party  I  did  not  know  at  alL 

Question.  Did  you  investigate  the  offense  f 

Answer.  I  endeavored  to  do  it.' 

Question,  Did  you  ascertain  where  the  party  came  from  that  killed  Coblentz  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.    The  evidence  as  to  where  they  went  is  what  I  stated. 

Question,  Did  the  evidence  tend  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  this  county  or  Marengo 
County  f 

Answer.  The  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  to  show  that  they  did  not  belong  to  this 
county.    The  evidence  did  not  show  any  name. 

Question.  What  motive  had  people  from  other  counties  to  come  here  to  murder 
Chouttean  or  Burke  f 

Answer.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  could  not  tell. 

Question.  Did  the  evidence  tend  to  show  that  there  was  in  existence  an  organization 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which  these  murders  were  committed  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not. 

Question.  Did  you  never  follow  up  the  investigation  to  learn  what  motive  there  was 
for  men  combining  together  outside  of  this  county  to  make  a  raid  into  this  county 
upon  one  of  your  citizens  and  murder  him  f 

Answer.  It  was  impossible  to  ascei-tain  from  the  evidence  any  of  the  facts  in  reference 
to  it,  except  those  I  have  mentioned — the  facts  of  the  way  they  went. 

Question.  If  fresh  pursuit  had  been  made  by  a  body  of  men  following  up  the  tracks 
of  these  retreating  raiders,  waa  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  where  they  went  to  f 

Answer.  It  was  done  in  this  case  I  speak  of  by  the  sheriff.  He  told  me  he  had  made 
an  active  pursuit. 

Question,  How  many  went  with  him  f 

Answer.  Some  several ;  I  don't  remember  the  number. 

Question.  They  stopped  at  Moscow  f 

Ansiccr.  1  think  they  went  to  Demopolis.  As  I  stated  just  now,  my  impression  is  that 
the  sheriff  told  me  he  went  to  Demopolis. 

Question.  Did  the  evidence  tend  to  show  that  they  came  from  as  far  east  as  Demo- 
polis f 

Answer.  They  went  to  Moscow,  a  landing  on  the  Bigbee  River,  something  south  of 
Demopolis,  not  on  the  direct  line  from  here  to  Demopolis  though;  there  is  a  road  from 
Moscow  to  Demopolis.    He  told  me  he  had  made  vigorous  pursuit. 

Question.  If  a  horse  had  been  stolen  that  night,  would  there  have  been  any  practical 
difficulty  in  the  owner  of  the  horse  and  his  neighbors  following  afcer  the  horse-thiei^ 
overt-aking  him,  and  recapturing  the  horse  f 

Ansiver.  1  do  not  know.  It  has  been  frequently  done  here ;  they  have  been  stolen 
and  not  recaptured. 

Question.  In  the  old  slavery  times,  before  the  war,  when  a  fugitive  from  labor  escaped 
into  the  Northern  States,  was  it  not  customary  for  the  owners  to  pursue  the  fleeing 
slave,  and  find  out  where  he  was  staying  and  harbored,  and  recapture  him  and  bring 
him  back  f 

Ansicer.  I  cannot  say  it  was  customary;  it  was  sometimes  done  until  that  fugitive 
slave  law  was  annulled;  and  it  made  it  more  dangerous  than  the  value  of  the  slave  was 
worth  to  get  him. 

Question.  Did  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  generally  succeed  in  recapturing  his  slave 
when  he  went  North  t 

Ansicer.  O,  no,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  of  frequent  instances  where  he  was  successful  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  have — only  one  or  two  in  my  life.  Some  gentleman  in  this 
town  lost  one  or  two. 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  but  one  or  two  instances  where  the  pursuit  was  suo- 
cessiiilf 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  known  a  case  in  this  region  of  country  where 
a  slave  escaped  from  this  part  of  the  country  and  was  recaptured. 

Question.  If  a  prominent  citizen  of  your  community,  held  in  general  esteem,  were  to 
be  murdered  in  his  bed  at  night  by  a  body  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  men  in  dis- 
guise, would  there,  in  your  estimation,  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  malung  fresh  pur- 
suit after  the  murderers,  and  overtaking  them  wholly  or  in  part  f 

Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  there  may  or  may  not  be. 

Question,  What  is  your  opinion,  now,  on  that  proposition  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion.    They  might  make  their  escape^ 
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There  waa  a  murder  case  jnst  before  oar  conrt  here — a  yery  outrageons  murder.  A  mm 
killed  his  wife  and  father-in-law,  and  parsuit  was  made,  and  yet  that  man  made  his 
escape.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  it  could  or  not  be  done. 

Queaium,  Is  it  not  the  trnth,  Mr.  Chapman,  that  just  as  you  multiply  the  number  of 
men  concerned  in  the  murder,  the  greater  are  the  facilities  for  overtaking  all  or  some 
of  them  f 

Anstper,  Well,  sir,  I  incline  to  doubt  that  proposition  as  a  general  proposition. 

Question,  Will  you  give  your  reasons  why  you  doubt  that  proposition  T 

Anstcer,  Why,  there  being  more  persons  engaged  in  it,  the  greater  would  be  the  num- 
ber to  be  interested  in  concealing. 

Queetion.  These  men  would  not  ride  in  a  body  after  daylight  f 

Anstoer.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  policy  of  men 
engaged  in  such  a  crime  as  that — ^whether  to  ride  in  the  day  or  in  the  dark. 

Question,  You  do  not  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  never  heard  that  these  raiders  rode  entirely  by  night,  and  not  in 
the  day-time  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that  they  have  come  and  gone.  Their  deeds  have  gen- 
erally  been  committed  at  night. 

Question,  Did  ^ou  ever  hear  that  they  rode  in  bodies  in  daylight,  armed  and  equipped  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

Question,  Then  they  would  disperse,  separate,  and  take  off  their  disguises  before  day- 
light f 

Answer,  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  know  what  their  habit  would  be. 

Question,  If  these  men  borrowed  or  hired  horses  the  fatigue  of  the  horses  they  had 
ridden  over  ni^ht  could  be  discovered  easily  f 

Answer,  I  think  so,  if  an  examination  of  the  horses  was  made. 

Question,  If  they  had  borrowed  g^ns,  or  pistols,  or  disguises,  that  could  be  easily 
found  out  f 

Answer,  Of  course,  if  you  could  find  out  from  whom  they  borrowed. 

Question,  These  disguises  are  made,  of  course,  from  materials  purchased  at  stores,  imd 
it  could  be  easily  ascertained  who  bought  the  materials  f 

Answer,  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

Question,  If  they  had  purchased  masks,  that  could  be  known  f 

Answer,  It  might  or  might  not. 

Question,  If  men  had  been  absent  from  home  all  night,  that  might  be  ascertained  f 

Answer,  It  might  be  if  you  ascertained  who  was  absent  from  home. 

Question,  I  am  speaking  of  where  diligent  pursuit  is  made  right  on  the  track  of  the 
murderers  with  an  earnest  disposition  to  find  out — when  the  whole  community  are 
alive  to  discover  the  murderers ;  where  would  be  the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  on 
the  track  of  the  murderers  and  arresting  one  or  more  of  them  f 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  take  a  murder  of  anybody  committed  at  midnight ;  give  the  per- 
petrators of  it  the  distance  that  they  could  travel  between  that  time  and  the  time 
when  those  that  start  in  pursuit  set  out,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
overtake  them ;  especially  if,  as  you  suggest,  they  choose  to  disperse  and  go  any  dis- 
tance in  different  roads. 

Question,  The  upshot  of  the  matter  then  is  that  you  think  the  law  is  paralyzed  in 
all  efibrts  to  ascertain  the  authors  of  these  outrages,  where  they  are  committed  by 
combinations  of  men  disguised  and  in  the  night-time  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  paralyzed;  but  I  think  there  are  circumstances 
surrounding  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  and  the  escape  of  the  criminals,  that  thb 
law  itself  cannot  overcome ;  neither  now,  nor  could  it  ever  be  done.  There  are  fre- 
quent cases  where  crimes  are  committed  where  the  parties  are  ascertained. 

Question,  Has  there  been  a  single  case  in  Sumter  County,  before  or  since  you  were 
county  solicitor,  where  a  single  man  concerned  in  these  midnight  enterprises,  whose 
objects  were  either  whipping  or  murder,  has  ever  been  discovered  ? 

Answer,  Yes ;  the  case  that  I  mentioned  some  time  ago,  of  six  or  seven  negroes  going 
at  night  to  whip  another  negro. 

Qt^tion,  There  is  no  trouble  in  discovering  negroes  when  they  go  out  Kn-Kluxing, 
is  that  it  f 

Answer,  The  negroes  themselves  knew  them,  and  reported  on  them.  The  negro  that 
was  whipped  knew  them. 

Question,  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  in  the  facility  with  which  these  midnight 
marauders  can  be  discovered,  according  to  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Answer,  Not  at  all. 

Question,  Let  me  repeat  the  question.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  white  man  engaged 
JQ  these  midnight  enterprises  of  murder  that  has  ever  been  discovered  and  brought  to 
Justice  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  any  now ;  I  mean  of  late 
yeazs. 
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Que8tion,  Where  men  were  banded  together,  I  mean  to  say. 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Question.  Yon  tbink  you  have  exhausted  the  catalogue  now  of  snch  cases  f 

Answer,  Those  are  the  only  cases  I  remember  ot 

Question,  Let  me  call  your  attention,  then,  to  some  cases. 

Answer.  There  may  be  others  that  have  escaped  my  mind. 

Question,  I  will  try  and  bring  some  of  these  cases  to  vour  notice.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  case  of  Charles  Powell,  who  lives  at  or  near  Lee^s  Station,  who  was  taken  from 
his  place,  a  rope  put  around  his  neck,  and  whipped,  and  who  was  shot  at  afterward. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  dia.  « 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Peter  Stewart,  who  was  shot  about  a  year 
ago,  up  on  the  railroad  here  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  By  a  band  of  men.  He  was  shot  in  the  morning  and  died  of  the  shot  af- 
terward t 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  him  by  that  name,  sir.    On  what  railroad  was  it  atf 

Question.  Near  Coatopa  Station.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  case  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  Peter  Stewart.  There  was  a  negro  killed  there. 
The  difficulty  arose  between  him  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  White.  It  arose  from 
Bomethiug  about  the  division  of  cotton,  I  think,  sir ;  and  he  was  shot  by  White,  and 
subsequently  died.  If  that  is  the  cose,  and  that  is  the  name,  those  are  the  circum- 
stances.   It  was  a  private  quarrel  at  the  gin-house,  I  think. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  son  of  Henderson  Young  being  killed  last  fall  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Enoch  Sledge,  who  was  shot  two  years  ago 
on  the  road  between  here  and  Horn^s  bridge  ? 

Ansxcer,  Yes,  sir :  I  have  heard  of  that,  and  I  remember  some  of  those  cases,  but  you 
were  ouly  asking  for  the  cases  in  which  there  were  bands  of  men,  either  disguised  or 
not,  as  I  told  you.  These  cases  you  were  referring  to  now,  of  outrages,  were  not  in 
that  way. 

Question,  Did  ^on  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  George  Houston  being  shotf 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  he  said  to  have  been  shot  by  a  band  of  men  f 

Answer.  He  was  shot  the  same  uight  of  the  kUliug  of  Coblentz. 

Question.  By  the  same  band  of  men  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  by  the  same.  His  house  was  not  very 
far  from  Choutteau's  house,  where  Coblentz  was  killed,  and  it  was  thought  they  were 
some  of  the  same  party. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Isaiah  Hunter,  shot  at  in  his  house  at 
night,  and  his  house  burned,  about  two  years  ago  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Question.  Was  that  said  to  have  been  done  by  a  band  of  men  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  done  by  two  or  three  negroes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  a  prejudice  against  him  as  a  conjuror.  Prior  to  that  he  was  shot  at 
by  the  negro  supposed  to  have  beeu  concerned  in  his  murder,  while  he  was  going  along 
the  road,  and  a  few  weeks  after  that  he  was  killed.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  time,  but 
it  was  subsequent  to  his  assassiuatiou  on  the  road ;  he  was  assassinated  on  the  road, 
but  was  merely  wounded,  not  killed.  That  was  done  by  a  colored  man  named  Amola 
Lee,  against  whom  the  murder  wiis  charged.  Arnold  Lee  had  accused  Isaiah  Hunter 
of  copjuring  and  poisoning  his  wife,  and  he  tried  to  kill  him  while  riding  along  the 
road  ou  his  wagon,  but  did  not  succeed.  Isaiah  Hunter  was  a  short  time  after  that 
murdered  in  his  house ;  and  while  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  it  was  Arnold  Lee, 
or  anybody,  it  was  like  any  other  case  where  the  tracks  of  the  murderer  were  so  cov- 
ered up  that  they  could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  the  supposition  always  was  that  Ar- 
nold Lee  had  killed  him,  or  had  had  him  killed. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  Jerry  Clark  f 

Anstcer.  He  was  killed  by  the  man  Prater,  who  was  rescued  from  jail.  Prater  was 
drinking,  and  killed  him  ou  the  road  about  this  time  of  day. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  Yankee  Ben,  on  Dr.  Chontteaws  place  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  he  shot  f 

Anstcer,  I  think  he  was.  I  heard  he  was  in  some  way  murdered,  but  I  never  under- 
stood it  was  by  a  band  of  disguised  men. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  That  was  done  by  a  posse,  was  it  not,  who  were  in  search  of  some  one  f 

Answer,  They  were  in  search  of  a  negro,  by  the  name  of  Enoch  Townsend,  who  had 

assaulted,  with  intent  to  murder,  a  man  named  Richardson.    They  called  at  the  house 

of  Yankee  Ben,  and  he  went  up  the  chimney,  and  they  thought— «o  I  understood— that 

it  was  the  negro  Townsend  escaping. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  the  caae  of  Amanda  Childers,  a  girl  about  ten  years  old, 
whipped  to  death  by  a  man  named  Jones  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  that,  and  the  father  of  the  negro  himself  told  me  it  was 
a  mistake.  John  Childers  came  to  me  during  conrt,  and  told  me  he  was  satisfied  it  was 
a  mistake,  and  not  to  have  an^  investigation. 

Question,  A  mistake  abont  his  daughter  being  whipped,  or  whipped  by  Jones  f 

Answer.  About  being  killed  by  the  whipping. 

Question.  You  did  nndergtandthe  child  had  been  whipped  by  Mr.  Jones  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood  from  John  Childers,  I  think;  and  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  of  counsel  for  John  Childers  in  the  prosecution  of  Jones. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  examine  Jane  Killens,  who  witnessed  the  whipping  f 

Answer.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Question.  So  Childers  stated  to  yon  that  he  was  mistaken  abont  the  child  dying  of 
that  whipping  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  did  he  say  she  died  from  f 

Answer.  He  stated  the  doctor  told  him  he  thought  it  was  from  the  efifect  of  worms, 
perhaps. 

Question.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  John  Childers  got  frightened  out  of  that  prose- 
cution f 

Answer.  I  have  no  idea  of  it,  sir.  I  should  think  not.  Jones  is  not  a  man  who  has 
the  reputation  of  frightening  anybody  much,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  his  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Question.  Have  you  now  stated  all  the  instances  of  killing  by  bands  of  men  which 
occur  to  you  f 

Answer.  All  that  I  remember,  sir.  Those  that  you  mentioned  over  last,  I  remem- 
bered at  first  ^  but  I  thought  you  did  not  want  to  inauire  into  any,  except  by  bands  of 
men,  either  disguised,  or  otherwise.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  enumeration  of  all  that 
I  have  heard  of.  I  can  state  this,  however,  and  it  is,  perhaps^  but  justice  that  I  should 
do  it,  that  I  have  found,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertam  the  sentiments  of  the 
peo])le  of  the  county,  that  there  is  a  decided  condemnation  of  these  outrages,  and  thai 
spirit  for  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months  has  been  much  more  marked  and  decided 
than  heretofore. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  recent  organization  of  men,  in  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
Ku-Klux  party,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  these  outrages  f 

A^iswer.  I  have  not ;  I  have  heai*d  it  suggested  that  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizena 
be  held  to  more  emphatically  denounce  it,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  organizatioii 
for  that  purpose. 

Question.  A  witness  has  spoken  of  having  heard  of  quite  a  considerable  body  of  men 
here  only  a  night  or  two  ago,  goin^  to  visit  these  men  suspected f 

Answer.  I  heard  of  that ;  but  I  did  not  understand  that  to  be  an  organization.  Some 
gentlemen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  called  in  the  day-time,  undisguised,  and  told 
some  of  the  men  who  had  been  committing  depredations  on  property,  as  well  as  on 
some  freedmen,  that  they  must  stop  it  or  leave  the  county. 

Question.  Who ;  certain  white  men  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  these  outrages  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Ques^on.  Suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  negroes  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Question.  Concerned  in  what  f 

Answer.  Concerned  in  the  whipping  of  some  of  the  negroes  down  there  recently,  and 
a  very  general  stealing  of  property.  The  parties  I  have  heard  were  engagod,  were  in 
bad  repute — the  white  men. 

Question.  You  speak  about  some  negroes  being  whipped  down  there  recently.  State 
what  cases  yon  have  heard  spoken  oL 

Answer.  That  is  the  only  case  I  have  heard.  I  did  not  hear  the  case,  except  that  the 
white  persons  had  a  personal  spite  at  the  employers. 

QueHUm.  State  the  particulars. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  them.    I  heard  it  yesterday  for  the  first  time. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  yon  understand  were  concerned  in  the  whipping  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear ;  I  heard  the  name  of  none. 

QuesHon.  Who  was  the  negro  whipped  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  that.  • 

Question.  Did  you  understand  he  was  badly  whipped  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  only  that  he  was  whipped. 

Question.  Taken  out  of  his  house  at  night  and  whipped  f 

Anawer.  I  do  not  remember. 
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Question,  And  it  Las  occnrred  within  a  week.  How  large  a  combination  of  men  did 
yon  anderstand  had  set  their  faces  against  this  matter  f 

Angicer,  I  heard  that  a  great  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  connty, 
sir,  had  gone  to  these  men  and  told  them  if  it  was  not  stopped  they  wonld  have  to 
leave  the  county ;  that  they  wonld  not  submit  to  it. 

Question,  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  about  the  citizens  calling  a  public  meet- 
ing here.    What  did  I  understand  was  the  purpose  of  that  call  f 

Answer,  Nothing  except  to  denounce  anything  like  injustice  or  improper  treatment 
to  the  negro  *or  any  one  else. 

Question,  When  was  that  suggestion  made — this  week  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Questiofi,  Since  the  committee  arrived  here  f 

Anstoer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  it  spoken  of  since ;  I  am  not  sure  but  I  heard  it  before,  sir. 
I  did  hear  one  or  two  gentlemen  speaking  of  it  before.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  this 
week,  too. 

Question,  That  a  meeting  should  be  called  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  it  would  be  best,  or  that  they  ought  to  call  a  meeting  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Question,  What  was  suggested  as  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  when  it  should  as- 
semble f 

Ansu^er,  Nothing  but  to  announce  a  determination  to  get  rid  of  these  lawless  charac- 
ters over  the  county — either  make  them  leave  the  county,  or  bring  them  to  punjshment 
for  every  crime  they  committed  or  were  alleged  to  have  committed,  where  the  truth 
could  be  ascertained. 

Question,  How  did  they  propose  to  find  out  who  were  concerned  in  these  outrages  f 

Answer,  There  was  nothing  said  as  to  that. 

Question.  Did  they  suppose  that  a  fulmination  of  a  set  of  resolutions  in  a  newspaper 
would  accomplish  that  object  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  their  purpose.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  meeting  of 
that  sort  be  held. 

Question.  There  are  men  in  the  county  that  are  suspected  of  being  concerned  in 
these  outrages,  are  there  f 

Answer,  None  immediately  about  here  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  Well,  in  Sumter  County  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  some  bad  characters.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  concerned  in  any  of  these  bauds ;  but  there  are  men  that  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  commission  of  different  offenses,  as  well  as  some  assaults  and  batteries 
on  negroes,  stealing  and  encouraging  negroes  to  ste^  cotton,  and  buying  it  of  them — 
buying  com  at  night  of  them. 

Question.  What  effect  upon  the  negro  has  the  commission  of  these  various  outrages 
against  these  negroes  had  7 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  say. 

Question.  Have  they  become,  to  any  considerable  extent,  alarmed  and  afraid  for  their 
personal  security  t 

Ansufer,  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint  of  the  sort  for  a  year  or  two— two  years,  I 
reckon. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  are  generally  contented  and  satisfied  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  feel  secure  in  their  persons  and  property  f 

Answer,  All  those  that  demean  themselves  properly,  I  think,  are  so. 

Question,  You  have  heard  of  no  disposition  evinced  by  them  to  go  to  some  other 
country,  where  they  will  be  safer  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  heard  no  talk  of  emigration  to  Kansas  f 

Answer,  I  have  heard  talk  of  it  among  white  persons,  but  not  among  negroes.  I 
have  heard  it  mentioned  in  regard  to  Marengo  County  particularly,  but  I  never  heard 
of  the  idea  of  emigration  from  this  county  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  there  was  such  a 
project  there  on  foot,  or  proposed,  in  Marengo. 

Question,  Did  you  understand  that  that  project  originated  because  of  the  insecurity 
the  negroes  felt  m  Marengo  County  f 

Answer,  I  did  not.  I  learned  from  the  source  of  my  information  the  supposed  object 
only,  and  that  was  some  gain,  either  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  appeared  to  be  derived 
by  a  Mr.  Jones  over  there,  who  was  leading  the  negroes  very  considerably.  A  gentle- 
man in  this  county  told  me  he  had  understood  that  3ir.  Jones  was  offering  a  bonus  of 
so  many  dollars  to  all  those  who  would  go. 

Question.  Men  advocate  their  political  sentiments  here  freely  and  unreservedly,  and 
without  any  apprehension,  do  they  f 

Answer,  I  have  not  heard  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Question.  You  heard  nothing  last  uill  to  the  contrary  f 
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Ansveer,  I  did  not,  sir.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  election  last  fiiU  was  as 
free  from  oatside  iuflaence  as  any  I  have  ever  known. 

Question,  I  am  speaking  of  the  canvass  preceding  that  election. 

Anstcer.  J  npeak  of  that. 

Question.  Did  the  candidates  for  the  different  offices  canvass  the  oonnty,  and  caU 
pnblic  meetings,  and  address  the  citizens  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  all  over  the  connty. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Both  sides  f    Did  the  republican  candidates  as  well  as  democrats  f 
Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  republican  candidates  in  the  field.    I  do 
not  now  remember. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  There  were  State  candidates  f 
Answer.  Tes,  sir.    I  speak  of  the  county  officers. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  There  were  candidates  for  the  legislature  on  the  republican  side;  were 
they  there  f 

Answer.  Let  me  see.  I  believe  that  Judge  Meridith  was  a  candidate.  I  do  not 
remember  distinctly. 

Question.  Did  any  of  the  republican  candidates  in  the  county  canvass  the  county  t 

Anstcer.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Question.  The  free  canvass  you  speak  of  was  wholly  by  democrats  f 

Answer.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  speaking  having  been  done  by  republican  candi- 
dates; and  I  have  forgotten,  in  fact,  who  were  the  candidates,  except  Judge  MeriditL 
I  think  he  was  a  candidate  there. 

Question.  Did  they  hold  any  meetings  for  speaking,  except  the  one  at  the  court-houie 
here,  at  which  Governor  Smith  was  present  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  indeed. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question.  You  were  present  at  that  meeting  which  was  held  here  by  Gk>vemor  Smith? 

Answer.  I  was  in  town ;  yes,  sir,  I  was  in  town. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  insult  or  indignity  was  offered  to  him  while 
speaking  here? 

Anstr^\  I  saw  something  of  it  in  the  papers,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  here. 

Question,  Did  the  republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  this  district  make  any  speeches 
here,  or  in  this  county  ? 

Anstcer.  I  think  he  did,  sir ;  I  am  not  sure ;  it  was  Mr.  Hays ;  I  know  he  has  spoken 
here  once  or  twice ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  last  fall,  or  not ;  I  know  I  have 
heard  him  speak  here  within  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  I  believe  it  was  last  fall  that 
he  spoke  from  this  court-house  door ;  I  Jcnow  that  I  have  heard  him  speak  here ;  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  last  fall,  though,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  a  single  republican  meeting  held  in  this  county  last  £idl, 
except  that  which  Governor  Smith  attempted  to  address  ? 

Answer.  It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  was  a  meeting  held  about  Belmont. 

Question.  Was  there  any  trouble  there  f 

Anstcer.  I  dou't  know,  sir ;  not  at  that  meeting.  There  was  considerable  trouble 
down  there,  I  understood,  but  I  don^t  know  whether  it  was  the  meeting  or  not,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  that  meeting  was  last  fall;  Mr.  Bill  Jones,  from  Marengo,  was  over 
there  and  made  a  speech. 

Question.  With  that  exception,  do  yon  know  of  any  attempt  to  hold  a  republican 
meeting  during  the  last  year  in  Sumter  county  f 

Answer.  I  do  not ;  I  don't  remember  it  now. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  republican  candidates  were  afraid  to  oome  hen 
and  make  political  speeches  f 

Answer,  I  do  not. 

QuesHon,  Did  you  never  hear  that  said  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  it  said  at  aU. 

Question.  You  never  heard  that  Governor  Smith  was  insulted  here  at  a  political 
meeting  f 

Anstcer.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

Question.  Did  you  not  hear  it  in  the  streets  here  t 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  that  tnere  was  some  interruption  of  the  proceedings. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  "the  damned  lie"  was  given  to  him  while  he  was 
speaking  ? 

Awnoer.  No,  sir. 
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Question,  What  was  the  character  of  the  iutermption  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  thiuk  it  was  perhaps  some  tipsy  persoD  iu  the  edge  of 
the  crowd ;  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  do  not  know  what  was  said. 
Question,  How  did  you  derive  yoar  appointment  to  the  office  of  county  solicitor  f 
Ansicer,  From  Judge  Smith. 
Question,  In  1868  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  in  the  fall  of  1868. 
Question,  You  have  held  it  ever  since  f 
Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  in  November  or  December,  1868. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  You  spoke,  a  while  ago,  of  a  witness,  in  this  arson  casQ,  by  the  name  of 
Farmer,  being  killed  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Bad  you  heard  what  he  would  prove  in  the  case  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Was  he  not  the  witness  that  claimed  to  be  able  to  identify  the  parties  that 
committed  the  arson  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  think  he  was,  sir;  I  think  it  was  another  negro  by  the  name  of 
Ashford  who  was  the  more  important  witness ;  I  do  not  think  Farmer  was  the  more  im- 
portant witness ;  a  Miss  Price,  I  understood,  was  a  more  important  witness ;  and  so 
was  Mrs.  Morris  a  most  important  witness. 

Question.  Their  testimony  has  never  been  taken  f 

Answer,  Mrs.  Morris  was  examined  before  the  grand  jury,  and  Dr.  Chontteau's  son. 

Question.  Was  Ashford  examined  t 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember. 

Question.  Was  any  witness  examined  who  professed  to  know  who  did  the  burning  f 

Anstcer.  Mrs.  Morris,  I  think,  professed  to  know. 

Question.  Who  were  the  parties  she  so  implicated  ? 

Answer.  A  man  named  Stephen  Renfro,  and  Aleck.  Richardson. 

Question,  Were  they  ever  indicted  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Tried? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  the  case  is  pending,  and  they  are  under  indictment  now  for  arson,  sir. 


Livingston,  Alabama,  November  3, 1871. 
WILLIAM  BE66S  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  State,  if  you  please,  your  residence  and  your  occupation. 

Answer.  I  reside  at  Livingston,  Alabama;  I  have  been  farming,  sir. 

Question,  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  mentioned  an  association  of  citizens  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  county  who  were  attempting  to  suppress  violence  and  lawlessness 
there.    Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  yoiH  know  of  the  transaction  ? 

Answer.  I  saw  two  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in  trying  to  put  this  thing 
down,  and  I  will  begin  at  the  ilrst  and  tell  you  as  near  as  I  can.  All  I  know  is  from 
hearsay. 

Question,  Please  give  the  committee  such  information  as  you  deem  reliable,  and  in 
your  own  way. 

Answer,  There  was  a  gentleman  down  here  near  Intercourse  who  had  some  white 
men  in  his  employ,  in  a  steam-miU.  He  had  a  falling  out  with  them  some  months  ago. 
He  is  also  a  farmer,  and  had  some  freedmen  on  his  farm,  three  or  four  miles  from  his 
home.  These  men  went  there  and  whipped  some  of  those  negroes.  Their  object  was 
tt>  drive  them  from  Mr.  Wiley's  employ — to  force  them  to  go.  I  saw  these  two  gentle- 
men yesterday,  and  they  said  they  and  about  thirty-eight  others — about  forty  of  the 
citizens  there — went  and  waited  on  these  parties  and  told  them  they  would  give  them 
ten  days  to  settle  up  their  business  and  leave  the  State. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  they  had  whipped  these  negroes  and  driven  them 
from  the  employ  of  Wiley  f 

Answei'.  They  had  not  left,  and  that  was  the  object — to  drive  them  from  his  employ. 

Question.  When  did  you  understand  that  this  whipping  took  place  t 

Answer.  It  was  some  time  last  week ;  I  don't  remember  the  day. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  those  citizens  had  turned  out  armed,  themselves  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir.  I  suppose  they  did.  They  would  not  have  gone  to  such  men  with- 
out being  armed. 

Question.  Were  you  informed  how  many  men  were  engaged  in  the  whipping? 

Anstcer.  There  was  one  family,  sir.    There  is  an  old  gentleman— 1  '^VXi  ^aaX*  ^g:^^ 
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him  that  name — an  old  man  and  three  sons ;  I  think  three.    I  know  them ;  I  have 
seen  them  frequently — named  Harpers. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Was  it  the  sons  who  did  the  whipping  f 

J'nsicer.  Yes,  sir.  Those  gentlemen  told  me  yesterday  that  there  were  others  impli- 
cated in  this  thing  with  the  Harpers,  but  they  had  not  evidence  against  them— not 
t/O  justify  them  in  doing  anything  with  theiQ. 

By  Mr.  Bdckley  : 

Queation.  Did  you  understand  that  they  did  this  whipping  in  the  night  f 
Answer.  No,  sir;  but  I  suppose  it  was  in  the  night.    I  am  satisfied  they  would  not 
have  gone  in  daylight  and  done  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  How  many  negroes  were  said  to  have  been  whipped  f 
Answer,  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Buckley  : 

Question,  You  take  this  as  an  indication  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
there  to  put  down  lawlessness  in  that  part  of  the  country  t 

Anstcer.  I  do.  And  I  further  state  to  you  that  I  took  the  United  States  census  hero 
last  year,  and  I  believe  I  know  every  man  in  Sumter  County.  J.  took  the  census  ten 
years  ago.  and  also  took  it  last  year,  and  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  knowledge  of  ^e 
citizens  or  this  county,  that  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  the  citizens*^of  this  county  an 
anxious  to  put  this  thing  down,  if  they  knew  how.  It  is  done  by  irresponsible  men, 
who  commit  these  depredations  in  the  night,  who  are  gone  in  the  morning,  and  we 
are  entirely  helpless.  We  do  not  know  who  they  are,  nor  where  to  find  them.  I  am 
better  acquainted  with  the  people  of  this  county,  I  suppose,  than  any  other  man  in  it, 
except  the  sheriff.  I  have  been  raised  here,  and  took  the  census/and  done  a  great 
deal  of  public  business  all  through  the  county. 

Question,  Are  you  the  tax  collector  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  collecting  the  taxes  now  about  four  years,  and  I  have 
taken  the  census,  and  I  know  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  county. 

Qtiestion.  Have  you  heard  of  other  instances  of  violence  in  the  county  t 

Answer.  Nothing  more  than  this  raid  on  the  jail  here;  that  is  the  only  thing  I  have 
heard  of  recently. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  those  negroes  whipped  on  Mr.  Wiley's  place  were 
severely  whipped? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  the  object  seemed  to  be  to  drive  them  ofL 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  interference  with  the  labor  of  the  coanty  in  any 
wayf 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  these  men  that  commit  this  violenoe 
through  the  county  f 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you  what,  sir.  I  have  not  any  idea.  The  object  in  taking 
this  man  out  of  iail  here  and  killing  him,  was  because  he  had  killed  that  man  CoT 
iins  in  that  difficulty  down  here  at  Belmont,  last  summer  a  year  ago. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  We  have  heard  of  the  particulars  of  that  You  have  heard  of  Barked 
being  shot,  of  course  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir ;  that  was  in  the  upper  end  of  this  county. 

Question,  You  had  heard  of  Dr.  Choutteau's  house  being  burned  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Of  their  shooting  in  his  house  one  night,  and  killing  Cohlentz  the  next 
night  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  down  here  in  this  town. 

Question.  You  had  heard  of  Jasper  being  taken  out  of  jail  and  killed  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qtiestion.  And  ^ou  had  heard  of  a  mob  taking  out  Prater  and  releasing  him  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Qttestion,  And  you  had  heard  of  Houston,  the  colored  representative^  being  shot? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  done  the  same  night  Cohlentz  was  killed. 

Qtiestion.  You  have  heard  of  a  great  many  acts  of  lawlessness  of  this  description  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Qtiestion.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  motive  with  which  it  was  done  f 
AMwer,  1  have  not. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  You  have  heard  of  negroes  being  whipped,  too,  at  sundry  times  t 
Answer,  Well,  sir,  very  ueldom. 


Livingston,  Aijusama,  November  3, 1871. 

EDWARD  W.  SMITH  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  I  will 
ftsk  General  Blair  to  examine  him. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  Please  state  your  residence,  and  bnsiness  or  profession. 

Answer,  I  reside  in  Livingston,  Alabama.    My  profession  is  that  of  the  law. 

Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  heref 

Answer,  I  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  came  here  when  a  boy. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  held  any  public  position  in  this  State  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  after  the  war  I  was  mayor  of  this  town  for  about  three  years,  and 
I  am  now  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama — ^the  lower  house. 

Question,  As  you  were  mayor  of  the  town,  tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  was  the  bear- 
ing and  demeanor  of  the  black  and  of  the  white  population  toward  each  other  imme- 
diately after  the  war. 

Ansicer.  Immediately  after  the  war,  or  soon  after  the  war,  the  relations  of  the  two 
races  were  good — the  personal  relations  of  the  two  peoples  were  good.  They  seemed 
to  be  kind  toward  each  other.  There  was  no  disturbance,  except  now  and  then  per- 
haps, and  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  of  harmony  between  the  two  races. 

Question.  W^hon  did  these  conditions  change  ? 

Answer.  As  well  as  I  remember,  they  changed  in  about  twelve  months — they  com- 
menced changing  sooner  than  that.  The  surrender  of  this  department  occurred  in 
May,  1865,  and  the  two  races  were  on  very  good  terms  for  twelve  months,  or  about 
that  time ;  then  a  change  commenced. 

Question.  To  what  do  von  attribute  this  change  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  was  owing  to  contact  with  evil  influences — by  the 
coloreil  race  being  placed  in  contact  with  evil  influences.  There  were  a  few  whit«  men 
among  us  whose  opposition  to  us  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  community, 
and  also  for  the  harmony  and  good  relations  of  the  two  races. 

Question,  What  class  of  persons  were  those  of  whom  you  speak  t 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  some  of  them  had  lived  among  us,  or  in  the  country  before,  and 
some  came  here  after,  the  war. 

Question.  What  advice  did  they  give  the  negroes,  if  any ;  or  by  what  means  did  they 
change  the  feeling  of  the  negroes  toward  the  whites  f 

Answer,  Mr.  Price  was  among  us.  He  told  me  he  was  an  Alabamian,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  though  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  He  came  from  Wetumpka ;  he  has 
told  me,  oftentimes,  and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  at  the  head,  or  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  colored  people  here  in  this  county.  He  told  me,  in  fact,  that  he  could 
command  them  and  control  them,  and  his  language  was  inflammatory — it  was  that  of 
an  incendiary  at  times.  I,  as  mayor  of  the  town,  remonstrated,  and  urged  him  to  join 
me  in  efforts  to  bring  about  peaceable  relations  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  I 
told  him  that  the  disturbance  of  the  relations  which  had  heretofore  existed  had  been 
very  unfortunate ;  and  we  frequently  had  conversations.  He  told  me  that  if  there 
should  be  a  difficulty  between  the  whites  and  blacks  he  would  not  give  anything  for 
the  town — it  would  be  burned  to  ashes ;  and  the  colored  people  whDe  I  was  mayor — I 
was  mayor  nearly  three  years— frequently  came  to  town  armed  and  with  music,  and  on 
inquiring  the  cause  they  said  they  were  ordered  here. 

Question,  Did  they  tell  you  by  whom  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  they  said  Mr.  Price  ordered  them  hero.  They  frequently  would  go 
through  town  here  and  shoot  while  they  were  in  town  in  marching  order — shoot  off 
guns.  They  would  have  flags  and  drums  and  music,  and  seemed  to  be  excited.  They 
were  defiant  in  manner,  ana  they  frequently  menaced  the  town  and  the  citizens. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Was  this  upon  occasions  of  political  meetings  f 

Anstcer,  Sometimes  it  was,  sir.  They  told  me  that  they  were  ordered  here.  Some- 
times I  would  go  out  and  converse  with  them.  My  idea  was  to  check  anything  that 
would  bring  about  disturbances  or  disruption  of  the  community.  It  was  my  duty.  1 
finally  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  armed  organizations,  whether  white  or  black. 
I  had  my  police  ready  at  any  time,  of  coarse,  to  execute  my  orders. 
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By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Did  yoa  find  it  necessary,  as  an  officer  of  the  peace,  to  issue  this  proclanui- 
tion  to  the  people  f 

Answer.  I  did,  sir.  It  was  unqnestionahly  necessary.  I  regarded  the  safety  of  the 
community  as  being  in  great  peril ;  the  fact  is,  I  know  it  was ;  it  was  only  under  those 
conditions  that  I  would  have  issued  it. 

Question.  Then  you  regard  this  conduct,  or  this  condition  of  things,  as  haring  been 
brought  about  by  this  man  Price? 

Ansicer.  Not  hini  alone.  He  had  some  coadjutors.  There  was  a  man  named  Rolfe, 
and  one  named  Hayes.  I  don^t  know  where  they  were  from ;  they  were  either  from  the 
North  or  Northwest.  Hayes  went  back  to  Saint  Louis,  I  understood.  They  were  men 
that  evidently  had  no  character  whatever,  and  that  would  not  be  respect'ed  anywhere. 
I  know  the  northern  people  well.  I  staid  there  over  three  years  myself,  in  New  Jersey, 
and  I  know  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  North,  and  am  satisfied  men  like  them 
would  not  be  respected.  I  know  they  would  not  be  respected  in  New  Jersey  any  more 
than  they  were  here.  Rolfe  and  Price  both  told  me  they  found  it  necessary  to  keep  np 
this  organization  for  their  own  purposes.  They  said  they  ^'didn't  care  a  damn  abont 
the  niggers  " — to  use  their  expression — ^but  they  said  they  wanted  to  make  money  out 
of  them;  and  just  before  the  last  election,  when  General  Grant  was  running  for  the 
presidency,  and  Seymour  was  opposed  to  him,  they  had  badges  all  over  the  country 
here. 

Question.  The  negroes  had  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  distributed  among  the  colored  people;  Rolfe  had  a  whole 
parcel ;  then  he  was  speculating  on  the  negroes.  He  said  the  badges  really  cost  him 
nothing,  and  he  said,  '^Damn  them;  I  am  making  them  pay  me  for  them,  and  am 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  it."  He  says  "  the  damned  creatures  are  to  go  out  of  the 
country,  anyhow,  and  are  not  fit  to  live  in  the  country;  and,  damn  them,  I  am  going 
to  make  all  the  money  I  can  out  of  them."  I  remonstrated  with  him.  He  laughed, 
and  said  he  intended  to  do  it,  and  told  me  what  he  was  selling  these  badges  for  to 
them.  He  said  he  told  them  it  was  necessary  to  buy  them.  He  said  he  told  them  it 
was  ordered — it  was  General  Grant's  order,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
to  buy  them ;  and  he  said  ho  was  selling  them  very  freely.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that  only  what  he  said. 

By  the  CHAiRMiVN: 

Question.  Did  you  see  the  badges? 

Ansiver.  He  showed  me  one,  and  offered  to  give  me  one.  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  Sey- 
mour and  Blair  badge. 

By  Mr.  Rice: 

Question.  How  much  was  he  selling  them  for? 

Ansiver.  He  told  me,  but  I  have  forgotten.  The  whole  thing  was  anomalous  to  any- 
thing we  had  been  used  to,  and  I  advised  him  against  it.  I  told  him  idl  that  would 
pass  off,  and  ultimately  the  negroes  would  find  he  was  deceiving  them,  and  they  would 
become  his  enemies;  that  he  was  not  acting  in  the  service  of  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  that  a  man  living  here  ought  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  country.  An- 
other thing,  he  was  drunk  a  good  deal,  and  his  moral  stamina  was  low.  Hayes  was  a 
ma<n  who  was — well,  I  don't  know  where  he  was  from,  but  he  and  Rolfe  were  both 
working  together  here,  one  of  them  a  carriage-trimmer  or  painter ;  they  both  worked  on 
carriages,  one  a  trimmer,  I  think,  and  the  other  a  painter.  Hayes  occupied  a  subordinate 
position  here  as  agent  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  I  recollect  on  cme  occasion  that  he 
gobbled  some  cotton  belonging  to  some  negroes  down  south  of  the  river  here,  abont  a 
thousand  dollars'  worth.  I  was  spoken  to  about  it  by  the  negroes.  I  am  an  attorney, 
as  I  stated,  and  I  went  to  Hayes  and  asked  him  to  adjust  the  matter  fairly,  and  pay  the 
negroes  over  the  money,  and  he  promised  me  he  would;  and  he  told  me  I  need  have  no 
apprehensions ;  that  he  would  certainly  settle  up  everything  that  belonged  to  these 
colored  people.  He  sent  the  cotton  off  and  kept  the  money — about  a  thousand  dollars 
of  it,  too;  and  these  negroes  have  not  got  that  money  yet.  Well,  his  statements  were 
similar  to  those  of  Price  and  Rolfe.  He  said  he  wanted  to  keep  them  together  for  the 
purpose  of  usiug  them  and  making  money  out  of  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  George  Houston? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  George. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  of  him  ? 

Answer.  George  is  naturally  a  good  man,  a  kind-hearted  man ;  I  have  known  George 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  After  the  surrender  George  continued  to  be  kind,  well-disposed, 
and  orderly,  until  he  was  associated  with  Lane  and  Price,  and  these  men  I  have  been 
telling  you  about.  George  then  commenced  drinking  too  much.  Greorgo  has  a  quick, 
inflammable  temper ;  but  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  I  think.  I  think  he  was  truly  an 
honest,  good  man  ;  but  there  was  a  man  down  here  named  Lane,  who  ran  for  probate 
judge.    George  was  mixed  up  with  him  and  Cecil  a  good  deal.    They  were  both  of  them 
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bad  men,  Lane  and  Cecil.  These  unfortunate  influences  have  injured  George.  I  think  he 
is  naturally  a  good  man,  but  he  got  to  drinking  a  great  deal  of  whisky^  and  ho  got  to 
be  aggi'essive  in  his  social  ideas.  He  became  quit'O  aggressive  in  his  social  views.  I 
have  seen  him  frequently  up  in  Montgomery,  and  some  of  his  own  party  have  told  me 
up  there  that  his  habits  were  still  irregular— drinking  and  noisy. 

By  Mr.  6lair  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  acts  done  by  him  7 

Ansicer.  He  threatened  sometimes  when  he  got  tight  to  have  the  town  burned  up ; 
but  that  was  after  he  had  been  associated  with  these  persons  that  I  told  you  of  some 
time.  I  will  say  this :  that  I  do  not  think  anything  of  that  sort  is  germane  to  the 
natural  sentiments  of  the  man. 

Question.  You  think  if  he  had  not  been  instigated  he  would  never  have  done  such  a 
thing  f 

Answer.  I  think  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any^rmed  organizations  in  the  town  of  Livingston  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  very  frequent  while  I  was  intendant ;  I  broke  them  up, 
thotigh.  I  issued  a  proclamation  that  I  told  you  of.  I  have  the  proclamation  in  my 
hat,  if  it  would  be  admissible  to  read  it. 

Question.  What  was  the  purport  of  it  f 

Answer.  It  is  very  short. 

Question.  Read  it. 

Anstcer.  I  did  not  issue  this  until  they  had  been  here  frequentlv,  and  the  whole  town 
was  alarmed,  and  I  was  afraid  that  counter  organizations  would  take  place,  and  we 
might  have  a  bad  time  here.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"proclamation. 

**  It  appearing  to  me  from  well-antheuticat«d  information  that  armed  organizations 
are  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the  tojivn  of  Livingston;  and  it  being  equally  well 
established  that  parties  thus  armed  and  organized  have  threatened  to  burn  said  town 
to  ashes,  and  have  otherwise  threatened  the  peace  and  even  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  community,  and  have  also,  in  the  most  violent  terms,  menaced  the  very  existence 
of  the  law,  and  consequently  the  destruction  of  all  protection  to  society :  Now,  there- 
fore, I,  as  intendant  of  said  town,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  com- 
munity, do  hereby  forbid  future  armed  assemblages  in  said  town  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  x>erson8  congregating  together  or  assembling  in  armed  bodies  undcr'suspicions 
circumstances,  (in  view  of  the  threats  and  menaces  aforesaid,)  w^ill  be,  by  my  order, 
arrested  and  subjected  to  an  examination  under  the  civil  laws  of  the  State,  to  ascertain 
whether  their  objects  are  peaceful  or  whether  they  are  actuated  with  a  determination  to 
carry  out  lawless  purposes,  and  the  destruction  of  this  community.  If  found  guilty  of 
the  latter  intent  they  will  be  dealt  with  and  punished  as  directed  by  the  law  in  such 
cases.  In  the  civil  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  Ufe  every  one  has  a  right  to  carry  arms 
in  the  manner  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  the  same  laws  that  secure  this 
right  demand  the  safety  and  security  of  every  community. 

"  E.  W.  SMITH, 
"  Intendant  of  Livingston. 

"July  27, 1868." 

I  issued  that  after  organizations  of  that  kind  had  been  here  repeatedly  in  that  con- 
dition, and  it  looked  like  war  times  when  we  were  all  fighting,  i^ly,  sometimes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Organizations  of  whites  and  blacks,  both  armed? 

Anwser.  No,  sir ;  there  were  no  armed  organizations  of  whites.  That  proclamation 
would  have  covered  either.  I  intended  to  disperse  either;  I  had  about  eighty  men  to 
stand  by  me. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  election  of  1868  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  intendant. 

Question.  How  was  the  vote  taken  t 

Answer.  They  came  in  here  armed,  with  bugles,  and  drums,  and  fifes;  there  was  a 
tremendous  crowd,  and  they  marched  up  to  the  polls  in  files.  One  of  the  boxes  in 
which  it  was  hold  was  in  this  very  room.  They  elected  in  that  year  (1868J  a  colored 
man,  named  Richard  Harris,  sheriff.  He  cannot  either  read  or  write.  They  elected 
Ben.  Bardwell  solicitor,  a  clever,  well-disposed  man,  but  he  cannot  read  or  write. 
Dick  is  a  clever  man,  too.  I  told  Dick  they  were  making  a  fool  of  him.  I  will  state 
this,  too,  that  in  speaking  of  Price,  and  Rolfe,  Hayes,  Cecil,  and  Lane,  I  dissociate  them 
altogether  from  any  ideas  of  republicanism  or  democracy.  I  think  they  are  ua^tvuL^Vo^ 
bad  men.    You  will  find  bad  men  in  every  commumty. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Were  not  Hayes  and  Rolfe  democrats  before  they  came  to  this  county  ? 

Ansicer,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  not  be  surprised;  I  never  heard  of  them  before 
they  came  here ;  I  do  not  think  that  beiu|;  a  republican  or  democrat  would  add  aoy- 
thing  to,  or  detract  from,  such  men.    I  think  they  are  naturally  desperate,  bad  men. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  think  they  wanted  to  make  use  of  these  colored  people  for  their  own 
purposes  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  so,  that  "  they  did  not  care  a  damn  for  them/'  as  they 
said. 

Question.  Were  any  military  arrests  made  in  this  town  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  18G8  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  in  the  spring  of  1868.    There  was  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Array  here,  Lieutenant  Ryan.    He  came  one  morning  before  day,  between  mid- 
night and  day,  and  I  was  roused  up— I  was  in  bed,  of  course — and  there  was  great  alarm 
in  town.     I  was  called  upon,  and  they  told  me  of  it.    Mr.  Barker's  family  seemed  all  ia 
great  distress.    He  was  taken  from  his  house.    The  woman  thought  her  husband  was 
carried  away  and  killed,  she  said.    She  was  much  alarmed,  as  of  course  she  would  be, 
at  losing   her  husband  at   that  hour  of  the  night.    I  found    Lieutenant  Ryan  was 
around  at  Mr.  Price's,  and  did  not  know  he  was  an  officer,  or  anything  alK>ut  it.    I 
went  around  to  Mr.  Price's.    Ho  asked  me  in  civilly.    I  went  in  and  addressed  myself 
to  Price,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Barker  is  iu  great  distress ;  8omebo<ly  has  taken  her  husband 
from  her."    I  did  not  know  this  other  pei*8on,  and  he  referred  mo  to  Lieutenant  Ryan 
by  a  noil — simply  notlded.    He  said,  "That  gentleman  had  custo<ly  of  him,"  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.    I  turned  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had  Mr.  Barker  in  custody. 
He  said,  "  Yes,"  and  pretty  roughly,  too.    I  told  him  that  I  was  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
the  iutcndant,  and  that  as  an»oflfi<iijil  act  of  duty  devolving  upon  me  as  intendantof 
the  town  I  had  come  around  to  ascenaiu  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
his  authority  for  arresting  Mr.  Barker  at  that  hour  of  the  night  and  what  emergency 
had  occurred  to  justify  it.    He  did  not  have  any  coat  on,  and  he  got  up  and  commenced 
pulling  his  coat  on,  and  said,  "  Here  is  my  authority,"  and  showed  me  his  insignia  of 
rank.    I  says,  "  If  you  have  come  hero  by  military  authority  to  arrest  one  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  you  are  iu  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  your  business,  we  have  nothing  to  say; 
we  will  assist  the  military  in  carrying  out  orders,  if  necessary.    But,"  I  says,  **I  would 
much  prefer  that  you  had  waited  till  daylight.    Th^re  was  no  necessity  for  arresting 
a  man  at  this  hour  of  the  night ;  because  I  would  have  had  him  arrested,  if  necessary, 
to-morrow  morning."    He  made  some  rough  remark  to  me,  and  I  turned  around  and 
walked  out.     He  was  a  rough  man.    I  had  been  civil  to  him  and  I  thought  I  deserved 
more  courtesy.    I  turned  and  left  him.    The  next  morning  he  came  around  to  my  office 
with  Mr.  Price  to  make  some  inquiry  about  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace.    I 
gave  Mr.  Price  the  information.     I  did  not  spe.ik  to  him  at  all ;  I  thought  his  conduct 
toward  me  was  such  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  us  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
each  other.    He  put  Barker  in  jail,  and  pretty  soou  afterwards  he  had  live  or  six  of  the 
young  men  around  town  here  arrested.    There  were  no  charges  preferred  that  I  ever 
heard.    Ho  put  them  in  jail— put  Mr.  Robert  W.  Euuis  in  jail,  of  the  firm  of  Tartt  & 
Knuis  over  here,  and  ho  made  him  pay  ^300  to  let  him  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Answer.  Ennis  tells  me  so.  He  will  come  in  here  and  swear  to  it  bimselfl  He  made 
him  pay  ^300. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  When  was  thist 

Ansicer.  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1868, 1  think. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  was  the  name  of  that  officer? 

Answer.  They  have  cashiered  him  and  thrown  him  out  of  the  Army  since  then. 

Question,  What  was  his  name  t 

Answer.  Ryan,  a  lieutenant ;  I  do  not  know  the  other  name. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  W^hat  did  they  do  with  Barker  t 

Answer.  They  took  him  to  Selma,  and  Ryan  fell  out  with  several  of  us.  I  had  noth- 
iug  to  do  with  him.  He  went  off,  and  said  he  was  coming  back  here  again,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  arrest  some  individuals  here — prominent  individuals — next  time,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  put  me  iu  that  catalogue  without  calling  my  name;  and  said  he  waa 
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coming  np  here  to  Jones's  Blnff  to  arrest  a  parcel  of  persons  tbere.  I  then  thonght  it 
was  time  that  I  shonhl  act  aflBrmatively  in  behalf  of  the  commnuity,so  I  stated  on  the 
street  very  decidedly  that  he  had  levied  blackmail  on  Bob  Ennis,  and  that  I  intended 
to  inform  General  Meade  of  it,  then  in  command  of  this  department ;  and  I  stated 
that  no  officer  who  was  a  gentleman,  either  in  the  Federal  or  confederate  army,  would 
ever  oppress  a  people  in  that  way,  and  obtain  money  in  that  way ;  that,  unfortunat<?ly, 
there  wore  some  men  in  the  Federal  Army,  as  well  as  the  southern  army,  who  were 
not  gentlemen  as  well  as  officers.  I  would  inform  General  Meade.  There  was  a  man 
here  named  Robert  Johnson,  a  bad  man.  He  is  a  democrat,  and  a  very  bad  man.  I 
suspected  that  he  got  part  of  this  blackmail  money,  $300,  and  I  informed  him  of 
the  act,  and  I  said  I  intended  to  inform  General  Meade.  Pretty  soon  after  that  this 
man  Johnson  ran  off  to  Solma,  and  while  there  he  went  to  some  person  that  had  form- 
erly resided  in  this  county,  and  was  very  uneasy.  He  had  heard  of  my  denunciation, 
and  knew  I  would  do  it,  because  I  felt  it  was  my  official  duty  to  do  something  to  pro- 
tect the  people.  He  went  there,  and  pretty  soon  Barker  was  liberated,  and  Ryan  never 
did  come  back  here  to  arrest  anybody.  Johnson  did  come  back,  and  he  lives  here 
now,  and  is  a  very  bad  man.    He  steals  cotton  or  anything  else  he  can  get  hold  of. 

Question.  Did  they  make  Mr.  Barker  pay  anything  to  get  out  ? 

Ansiver.  No,  sir.    I  think  he  had  to  pay  some  attorney  over  there  for  helping  him ; 
but  they  let  him  out  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  tbis  other  thing. 

Queation.  Were  any  charges  ever  preferred  against  JBarker  f 

Answer.  None  in  the  world  I  ever  heard  of.  If  there  was  I  never  knew.  It  was  a 
regular  foray,  I  reckon,  on  the  part  of  Ryan  to  make  money. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  elections  of  1870  T 

Answei',  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  the  canvass  myself,  a  candidate  myself. 

Question.  State  what  you  know  about  how  that  cauvass  was  conducted ;  whether 
there  was  any  attempt  made  to  intimidate  the  negroes? 

Anstver.  I  will  give  you  a  succiuct  description  of  it.  I  was  applied  to  run  for  the 
legislature  by  the  democrats  of  Sumter  County.  1  declined  time  and  again.  I  did 
not  want  to  go  into  politics.  The  fact  is  I  declined  to  go  into  politics  before  the  war. 
I  had  ample  opportunity  before  the  war  and  had  declined.  They  insisted  that  I  should 
run,  and  the  pressure  was  so  strong  I  could  not  get  out  of  it.  So  I  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation, and  in  my  acceptance  speech  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  canvass  the  county ; 
that  I  was  going  to  make  the  principles  I  advocated  known  to  white  and  black ;  that 
I  was  going  to  appeal  to  the  black  man  ;  that  I  was  going  to  try  to  point  out  to  him 
his  true  interests,  and  that  they  were  in  harmony  with  us  and  our  interests ;  with  the 
whites  of  the  country.  That  was  in  the  acceptance  speech  ;  that  was  the  substance. 
After  it  was  over  my  friends  came  to  me  and  remonstrated  with  me  upon  my  course. 
Scmie  of  them  told  me  they  did  not  think  it  would  do  to  canvass.  I  am  giving  you 
historically  what  occurred.  1  says  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  I  don^t  want  to  run  for  the 
legislature ;  you  forced  me  to  run,  and  I  am  going  to  do  just  as  I  damn  please.*'  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  harm  in  stating  it,  as  you  asked  for  the  fact.  I  stated,  "  I  am  going  to 
do  just  as  I  damn  please ;  I  will  canvass  this  county,  and  if  I  fail  I  will  fail  like  a  man. 
These  colored  jwople  shall  know  the  facts,  and  I  intend  to  discuss  the  great  questions  of 
the  day  before  them,  just  as  I  do  with  the  white  people."  Well,  I  started  out  and  went  to 
Payuesville,  and  spoke  about  an  hour  and  a  hair,  and  spent  about  the  same  time  fifteen 
or  sixteen  times  in  the  canvass.  I  was  in  the  canvass  twenty  days,  and  it  took  some 
time  to  get  from  one  point  to  another.  The  county  was  large.  1  discussed  the  great 
questions  tbat  I  conceived  to  bo  the  leading  and  controlling  questions  of  the  day  with 
the  utmost  candor  before  the  colored  people  and  the  whites ;  and  I  pledge  you  my 
word,  I  can  state  it  on  my  oath  most  solemnly,  that  I  told  the  colored  people  to  vote  as 
they  pleased ;  and  I  asked  it  as  a  favor  that  if  any  man  endeavored  to  intimidate  them, 
1  asked  that  they  would  appeal  to  me  and  that  I  would  see  that  they  were  protected ; 
there  was  the  freest,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  candid  invitation  on  my  part  to  the  col. 
ored  people  to  vote  as  they  pleased.  I  never  did  ask  a  white  man  or  black  man  to  vote 
for  me  in  my  life,  for  any  office,  and,  unless  my  mind  changes  very  much,  I  never  will. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  tell  them  that  their  interests  and  that  of  their  employers  were 
identical  ? 

Answer.  I  told  them  I  thought  so.  I  discussed  the  tax  law,  and  I  went  over  the 
whole  field.  My  speeches  were  generally  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  long; 
sometimes  nearly  two  hours;  and  I  told  the  white  people  that  if  I  was  elected  I  must 
be  elected  fairly  and  squarely.  A  great  many  of  the  colored  people,  some  of  the  old 
family  negroes — a  great  many  of  them,  (we  had  a  great  many  negroes  amongst  ns; 
that  is,  in  my  family,  before  the  war,)  they  came  around  me  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  asked  me,  ''Massa  Ed,  how  must  I  vote!"  My  reply  was,  "Just  as  yoa 
please."  My  body  servant,  who  used  to  carry  my  keys  where  he  could  have  gotten 
thousands  of  dollars,  (I  used  to  have  money,  before  the  war,)  I  never  asked  him  to 
vote  for  me.    He  was  here  on  the  day  of  the  election.    Some  of  m^  ft\ft.^^."^^  ^'^'6^5^^  xs^a 
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to  go  to  him  and  ask  him.  I  told  them  I  would  not;  and  I  never  did  ask  him.  Thcfe 
is  a  colored  man  out  here  on  a  plantation  belonging  to  me,  that  I  rent  to  him.  I  never 
go  there.  Ho  is  a  man  of  good  character,  who  makes  over  thirty  bales  every  year, 
abont  two  miles  from  town.  After  election  he  came  to  me  and  complained  that  I  never 
asked  him  to  vote  for  me.  I  told  him  he  was  enfranchised  and  had  a  right  to  vote  for 
whom  he  pleased;  and  I  did  not  think  it  woald  be  treating  his  judgment  with  much 
respect  to  go  and  tell  him  how  to  vote.  He  said  he  voted  for  me  anyhow,  and  that  I 
ought  to  have  thought  enough  of  him  to  have  asked  him.  I  mention  that  to  show  that 
I  did  not  seek  office — did  not  go  around  and  solicit  votes,  white  or  black. 

By  Mr.  Bijor  :  « 

Questiou.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  anybody  attempting  to  intimidate  themf 

Answer,  No,  sir,  I  have  not ;  if  I  had,  I  would  have  resented  it.  Up  here  at  Charcoo, 
above  Gainesville,  Meridith  was  one  of  the  opposing  candidates,  tie  was  invited  to 
meet  us,  but  he  did  not  come.  There  were  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  colored  peo* 
pie,  and  some  white  people.  It  was  a  free  thing.  The  colored  people  seemed  indiffer- 
ent when  I  commenced  sneaking.  Meridith  would  not  come  out.  I  did  not  lose  a  vote 
there;  and  I  am  satisfied  there  was  no  intimidation.  Meridith,  I  will  state,  is  an  hon- 
est, good  man,  naturally,  but  ho  drinks  too  much  whisky. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  armed  organizations  in  this  county? 

Anstcer.  Not  at  present.  I  know  there  have  been.  That  was  an  armed  organization 
that  came  to  town,  as  I  stated. 

Question,  Before  that,  I  will  ask  about  Houston. 

Ansiccr,  I  have  known  him  since  a  boy. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  acts  or  expressions  by  him  tending  to  in- 
flame? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  him  acknowledge  himself  as  being  prominent  with  his  color, 
and  I  have  heard  him  state  that  the  town  would  be  burned  to  ashes  in  the  event  of 
any  disturbance  between  the  whites  and  the  negroes. 

Quesii(m,  Now  state  if  you  know  of  any  onuc^  organizations,  secret  in  their  char- 
acter! 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Question,  Have  yon  known  of  any  such  in  this  county? 

Answer.  There  were  Loyal  Leagues  here.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  armed. 
They  went  there  armed. 

Question.  Went  into  the  Leagues  armed f 

Anstver,  Yes,  sir;  they  went  with  guns;  though  it  has  been  some  time  since.  I 
have  not  seen  anything  of  the  sort  recently. 

Question.  Have  any  organizations  that  were  not  secret  appeared  in  arms  in  your 
streets,  threatening  and  menacing  the  peace? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  they  were  very  menacing,  those  I  spoke  to  yon  about.  They  fired 
off  guns  in  the  town,  and  pa^ed  through  the  town. 

Question,  You  spoke  of  the  change  which  occun*ed  in  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the 
negroes  some  time  after  the  surrender,  in  the  relations  of  the  two  races.  What  was 
the  iuoral  status  of  the  colored  people  after  the  change,  as  to  honesty,  and  in  other 
i*espects  ? 

Answer,  Soon  after  the  surrender,  as  I  stated,  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  good.  The 
colored  people  seemed  to  be  docile  and  attentive  to  their  duties;  but  after  these  white 
persons  I  spoke  of  came  to  the  county,  the  habits  of  the  colored  people  changed  in  th.it 
respect  very  much,  and  the  hogs  disappeared  very  much,  and  stock  was  killed.  They 
seemed  less  honest ;  they  deteriorated  very  much.  The  moral  stamina  of  the  colored 
people,  I  thought,  deteriorated  very  much;  not  all  of  them. 

Question.  Did  the  farmers  and  planters  discontinue  raising  stock  on  this  acconnt? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  pretty  much.  It  is  my  information  that  there  was  very  little  stock. 
After  awhile  they  became  discouraged. 

Question,  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  case  of  a  negro  girl,  the  danghter  of  John 
Childers,  who  was  said  to  have  beon  whipped  by  a  man  named  Jones? 

Answer,  1  never  saw  the  girl,  but  John  Childers  came  to  me  to  employ  me.  He 
stated  to  me  that  Jones  had  whipped  that  girl  of  his.  I  think  he  said  she  was  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  and  that  she  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  whipping.  Ho  wanted 
to  employ  me  to  prosecute  Jones.  I  told  him  I  would  do  it.  I  was  very  indignant 
when  I  heard  of  it,  when  he  gave  me  the  details  of  it,  and  I  told  him  I  wouKl  prosecute 
hiui,  and  that  I  would  expose  him  ;  and  my  set  purpose  was  to  just  unroll  the  whole 
thing  and  drag  it  before  a  jury,  and  expose  him  fully.  I  wrote  down  his  statement.  I 
think  I  have  that  in  my  office  now,  about  what  he  could  prove.  It  went  on  in  that 
way,  and  I  was  trying  to  see  a  witness.  My  idea  was  to  have  Jones  up  in  the  pre- 
liminary court  and  bind  him  over.  He  came  in  one  morning  before  I  got  up  out  of 
bed,  and  told  me  he  was  satisfied  he  was  mistaken  ;  that  the  girl  had  died  of  sickness, 
and  he  did  not  wish  me  io  prosecute  it  any  further.  I  was  astonished  at  the  state- 
ment, and  I  went  to  see  the  physician  that  attended  the  girl.    I  thought  I  would  8e« 
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into  it  anyhow :  and  the  doctor  told  me  that  the  girl  had  no  signs  of  any  maltreat- 
ment:  he  saidsne  died  of  congestion.  He  said  she  had  been  eating  a  great  deal  of  frnit, 
and  she  had  worms  come  from  her  bowels,  and  she  had  been  eating  a  great  deal  of 
frnit,  and  consequent  upon  these  things  congestion  had  ensned. 

Question.  Did  he  say  he  had  examined  the  person  of  the  girl  f 

Aneicer,  He  told  me  so. 

Question,  Did  he  say  there  were  no  marks  whatever  on  her  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  she  did  not  die  of  violence ;  that  there  were  no  marks  of 
violence  on  her  person.    That  is  what  ho  said  to  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Questian.  Who  was  that  doctor  f 
Answer,  James  Garber. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Is  he  in  town  f 

Ansioer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  lives  in  town ;  he  may  be  out  now,  but  he  resides  here. 

By  Mr.  Blaik  : 

Question,  Did  you  see  any  of  the  witnesses  to  the  whipping  that  was  inflicted  upon 
herf 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Whof 

Answer.  I  saw  a  girl— I  have  forgotten  her  name. 

Question.  Was  it  Jane  Killens  f 

Answer,  I  think  so. 

Question.  What  did  she  state  to  yonf 

Anstcer.  She  said  that  Jones  whipped  the  girl  pretty  severely  one  day,  and  that  he 
took  her  and  tried  to  throw  her  over  the  fence — throw  her,  I  believe  it  was,  over  the  gate: 
and  instead  of  throwing  her  over  the  gate  ho  struck  her  against  the  fence.  I  wanted 
to  prosecute  him  for  that,  because  he  had  no  right  to  persecute  the  girl  in  that  way,  but 
John  said  that  he  was  satisiied  the  girl  had  only  resisted  a  whipping  for  misbehavior, 
and  requested  me,  as  a  favor  to  him,  not  to  prosecuto  it  any  further. 

Question,  Was  there  any  intimation  that  he  was  afraid  to  carry  on  this  prosecution  T 

Anstcer,  No,  sir;  not  to  me;  but  I  told  him  this,  when  he  came  to  nie  and  first 
stated  the  case  to  me,  I  was  very  much  provoked,  and  I  told  him,  ^'  I  will  take 
the  prosecution  of  this  case  in  my  own  hands,  and  I  will  take  it  all  uprm  myself.  I 
will  take  the  personal  responsibility  of  it,  and  I  will  have  the  witnesses  gotten  in  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned.^'  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  would  have  been  in  any  danger 
in  prosecuting  that  case. 

Question,  Do  you  not  think  if  he  had  prosecuted  and  proved  such  a  case  as  he 
first  stated  to  you  that  he  would  have  had  the  sympathy  of  all  the  whito  people  f 

Anstcer.  I  know  he  would ;  that  is,  the  good  people.  I  can  state  this,  general,  in 
regard  to  that,  that  since  the  surrender  I  have  defended  a  great  many  colored  people 
before  the  juries  of  this  country,  and  I  was  thinking  of  it  last  night,  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  lost  a  case. 

Question.  You  think  the  juries  are  fair  toward  them  f 

Anstcer,  I  do.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  the  contrary  in  any  Case  I  have  defended.  I 
have  defended  a  great  many  cases,  since  the  surrender.  I  may  have  lost  one,  but  I  do 
not  remember  it.  I  do  not  remember  now,  in  the  defense  of  any  colored  man,  that  I 
have  lost  it  before  a  jury  of  this  county. 

By  the  Chaihman  : 

Question,  What  was  your  position  during  the  war  T 

Anstcer,  1  was  a  democrat. 

Question,  Were  you  engaged  in  the  war  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  about  eighteen  months. 

Questian.  An  officer  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  was  a  private. 

Question.  A  private  in  the  confederate  army  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  oppose  secession  f 

Anstcer.  1  had  very  little  to  do  with  politics  before  the  war.  My  views  abont  seces- 
sion were  these :  that  under  the  old  constitution  the  States  made  the  nation. 

Question,  I  do  not  care  about  the  theories,  just  the  simple  facts.  We  have  not  much 
time  to  dwell  on  theories. 

Answer.  I  thought  we  had  the  right  to  secede,  but  I  do  not  think  so  now.  I  think 
that  is  all  destroyed-^-the  last  vestige  of  it. 

Qu€sti(m.  You  have  been  identified  with  the  democratic  party  since  the  war  f 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir. 

Qtiestian,  And  were  elected  by  that  party  to  the  legislature  f 
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Ansxcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  were  bom  in  North  CaroliDaf 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  and  came  here  when  a  boy,  and  have  lived  here,  except  when  I 
was  at  school  at  college.  I  went  back  to  North  Carolina  to  prepare  for  college,  and 
from  there  I  went  to  rrinceton,  New  Jersey, 

Question.  What  was  the  population  of  this  town  when  you  were  mayor  or  intendant? 

Answer.  1  do  not  remember.    I  snppose  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand. 

Question.  What  is  its  population  now  f 

Answer.  Abont  the  same  ;  but  I  cannot  be  accurate. 

Question.  Did  the  negroes,  whom  you  describe  as  having  marched  into  town  with 
\  flags,  fifes,  drums,  and  arms,  ever  commit  any  violence  here  ? 

A  nswer.  They  tried  to  once. 

Qucf^tion.  What  violence? 

Answo:  They  had  a  meeting  down  here,  just  out  of  town,  (southeaat,)  at  a  spring. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  them,  and  there  were  two  or  three  democratic  negroes, 
and  they  fell  out  with  them,  and  said  they  were  going  to  duck  them  in  the  river  or 
something ;  and  they  came  back  in  town  and  got  into  a  store-house,  and  they  were  try- 
ing to  get  to  them,  and  I  went  out  and  made  them  a  speech  myself,  in  my  shirt-sleeves. 
It  was  warm.    I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  I  made  them  a  talk. 

Question.  We  do  not  care  about  the  speech.  Did  they  commit  any  violence  at  the 
time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  but  we  had  to  guard  and  protect  them. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  act  of  violence  you  can  lay  your  finger  on  T 

Answei'.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  act. 

Question.  How  many  times  did  they  come  into  town  in  this  way — ^in  military  order? 

Answer.  I  can't  say.    Several  times. 

Question.  Try  and  tell  us. 

Answer.  I  8upi)ose  five  or  six  times,  or  more. 

Question.  In  what  numbers  f 

Answer.  Several  hundred. 

Question.  About  how  many  hundred  ? 

Answer.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  estimate  numbers  in  a  mass  of  people  in  that  way. 
They  extended  from  this  court-house,  I  think,  on  some  occasions,  clear  up  to  the  female 
academy — several  hundred  yards. 

Question.  Two  or  three  hundred  t 

Answer   More  than  that. 

Question.  Did  they  ever  go  in  the  style  you  have  described  except  when  attending 
republican  meetings  or  when  they  come  to  vote  ? 

Ansica:  Sometimes  when  they  hadLoyal  Leagues  they  would  come  in  in  large  numbers. 

Question.  Were  those  the  only  occasions  when  they  came  into  town  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  then  that  they  were  ordered. 

Question.  By  whom? 

Answer.  They  said  Mr.  Price  sent  them  orders. 

Question,  Did  they  not  say  it  was  purely  for  the  protection  of  themselves  that  they 
came  armed  to  protect  themselves  from  violence  t 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember.    They  may  have  made  that  statement. 

Question.  In  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  of  a  single  hostile  demonBtration  that 
they  ever  made  on  these  occasions  except  this  attack  on  the  democratic  negroes  ? 

Ansicer.  That  is  all  I  remember  in  this  town. 

Question.  How  many  times  did  they  attend  the  Loyal  Leagues  in  this  military  style  f 

Ansxcer.  I  don't  know.  They  came  at  night,  and  sometimes  I  would  see  them  from 
my  ofiice  pass  in  large  squads. 

Question.  Are  you  testifying  from  what  you  have  seen,  or  been  informed  T 

Answer,  I  have  seen  them  pass.  At  one  time  the^^  used  to  come  in  early  at  night, 
and  they  would  come  in  largo  numbers. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  present  at  one  of  their  Leagues  T 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  were  not  cognizant  of  their  proceedings? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  an  expression. 

Question.  You  never  knew  any  violence  to  be  inflicted  by  reason  of  any  counsels  in 
those  Leagues  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  an  idea,  sir,  that  these  men,  in  coming  to  town  in  the  manner 
they  did,  had  any  other  object  than  to  protect  themselves  from  attack  ? 

Ansicer.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  I  do  not  think  the  negroes  themselves  de- 
sired to  do  any  violence,  but  they  fired  oflf  their  guns  and  made  threats.  They  said  if 
there  was  any  disturbance  they  would  bum  the  town. 

Questiofi.  Whom  did  you  hear  say  that  ? 

Answer.  The  negroes  in  the  crowd.    I  couldn't  toll  who  they  were. 

Question.  How  many  did  you  hear  say  that  ? 
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Answer,  I  never  heard  a  great  many. 

Question,  What  conditions  did  they  namef 

Ansner,  They  said  if  there  was  a  disturbance  between  the  whites  and  colored  people. 

Question.  "  It'  there  was  a  disturbance  t "  Did  they  not  say  if  they  were  attacked  by 
the  white  people  ? 

Amttcer.  I'ho  expression  was  "  disturbance ; "  that  is  my  recollection. 

Question,  Did  not  they  mean  if  they  were  attacked  by  the  whit«  democrats  here  they 
would  lay  the  town  in  asliesf 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  they  meant.  There  was  nobody  in  town  to  attack  them — 
no  organization  to  attack  them  at  the  time. 

Question.  No  whites  herewith  arms? 

Answer.  No  organized  band.    I  had  my, police  to  protect  the  town. 

Question.  Your  police  of  eighty  men  ? 

Ansicei',  I  did  not  have  eighty  until  it  got  squally. 

Question.  You  had  them  all  armed  f 

Ansicer.  I  did  ;  but  I  did  not  have  them  armed  until  it  got  squally,  and  I  became 
nneas3\    I  say  eighty ;  it  was  seventy-five  or  eighty,  somewhere  there. 

Question.  Are  the  colored  people  peaceable  at  this  timef 

Answer.  I  think  so  ;  I  think  there  is  a  better  feeling  growing  up  between  the  whites 
and  blacks  now  than  there  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Question.  You  think  the  attitude  they  assumed  at  the  time  was  in  consequence  of 
the  counsels  of  Price  f 

Anstcer.  I  think  Price  and  Hayes  and  all  were  in  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that. 

Question.  You  think  the  fault  was  more  in  these  men  than  the  negroes  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  negroes  intend  to  do  well  now. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  Houston  declare  that,  upon  certain  conditions,  or  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  town  would  be  burned  to  ashes  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  were  the  circumstances  he  stated? 

Anstcer.  He  stated  that  if  the  colored  people  were  interfered  with,  the  town  would  be 
burned  up  ;  but  he  was  drinking. 

Question.  You  did  not  lay  much  emphasis  or  stress  on  that  declaration? 

Answer,  IfiOf  biT ;  only  this:  its  association  with  other  circumstances,  while  under 
the  influence  of  whisky  and  the  counsels  of  evil  but  superior  influences,  I  think  he 
might  have  committed  the  act.  But  left  to  himself  he  never  would  have  done  it.  He 
is  naturally  a  well-disposed  man.* 

Question.  Price  ?  * 

Answer.  No;  Houston. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  You  do  not  think  Price  was  a  well-disposed  man  ? 
Ansicet\  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  How  long  since  the  Loyal  League  has  been  discontinued  ? 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  remember.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  any  Loyal  Leagues  here  since 
1869  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  distinctly — since,  perhaps,  the  latter  part  of  that  year ; 
but  I  am  not  certain. 

Question.  You  say  there  is  no  secret  organization  here  now? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  Have  you  any  information  that  there  is  any  secret  organization  ? 

Answa\  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  no  rumors,  sir  ? 
,  Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  hoar  of  an  organization  called  the  Eu-Klux  Elan? 

Anstcer,  I  have  heard  such  talk  out  in  public,  but  I  have  heard  it  in  no  authoritative 
form. 

Question,  Do  you  believe  that  Klan  ever  existed  in  this  State? 

Ansicer,  1  do  not  know  about  the  State.    I  do  not  think  it  ever  did  in  this  county. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  Choctaw  and  Greene  Counties? 

Anstca'.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  not  been  to  Choctaw  since  the  war. 

Question.  You  see  people  from  there  frequently  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  to  talk  about  Ku-Klux.  When  I  see  them  it  is  on  busi- 
ness ;  I  have  no  social  connections  down  there. 

Question.  How  is  it  in  Greene  County? 

Anstcer,  If  there  is  any  there  I  don't'know  it. 

Question,  Have  you  never  been  Informed  that  there  is  such  an  organization  there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Question.  You  never  have  heard  that  there  is  such  an  organization  in  GreeuA 
County  ? 
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Jnstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  not  heard  that  there  were  a  great  many  ontrages  committed  in 
Greene  County  f 

Anstcer.  I  have  heard  them  from  abroad :  I  do  not  know  abontthem. 

Quesiwn,  What  do  you  mean  by  "  abroad  ?" 

Answer,  Hero  in  town  I  have  heard  of  them. 

QweBiUm,  WJiat  is  the  character  of  the  outrages  you  have  heard  here  in  town  ? 

Answer,  I  heard  they  had  some  difficulties;  for  instance,  they  had  some  difficulty 
when  Ex-Governors  Smith  and  Parsons  and  Mr.  Warner  spoke  oyer  at  Eutaw  ;  but  I 
know  nothing  al)Out  it. 

Question.  Have  you  any  belief  on  the  subject,  whether  there  was  a  riot  at  Eutaw  T 

Answer,  None,  except  from  hearsay.  My  opinion  is  that  there  was  some  disturbance 
there,  of  course. 

Question,  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  riot  at  Meridian  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  is.  your  belief  as  to  the  factf 

Answer,  I  thiuk  there  was  one. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  there  were  several  negroes  killed  f 

Anstcer,  1  did. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  there  were  several  negroes  killed  at  Eutaw  f 

Anstcer.  I  heard  it,  and  heard  it  contradicted. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  a  great  many  negroes  have  been  killed  down  in  Choctaw  f 

Answer.  I  heard  that  some  had  been ;  I  cannot  say  a  great  many. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  that  they  were  killed  by  a  band  of  men  in  disguise  at 
night  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  how  they  were  killed. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  negroes  being  killed  in  this  county  by  bands  of  men 
in  disguise  in  the  night-time? 

Answer.  I  heard  there  was  a  man  taken  out  of  jail  here,  Just  before  court,  and  killed. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  have  heard  off 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  man  named  Jasper — that  was  in  1867 — he  was  taken 
out  of  jail.    I  never  saw  Jasper  to  know  him,  and  I  never  saw  Zeke  High  but  once. 

Question.  You  heard  of  Prater  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  heard  that  in  all  these  cases  they  were  taken  out  at  night  by  a  mob  f 

Answer,  I  heard  that  they  were  taken  out  at  night  by  unknown  persons. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  they  were  disguised  ? 

Answer.  My  understandiug  is  they  werd  not  disguised  in  the  case  of  Zeke  High. 

Question.  How  in  Prater's  casef 

Answer.  I  don't  know, 

Question.  How  in  Jasper's  case  f 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  You  never  heard  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not  f 

Anstcer,  I  suppose  I  did  hear,  but  I  do  not  know.  He  had  killed  a  young  man  named 
Binn — a  white  man — a  personal  matter. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  that  they  were  disgaised  f 

Answer.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  heard  whether  they  we^  disguised  or  not.  It 
was  in  1867. 

Question.  You  heard  that  Jasper  and  Zeke  High  were  both  murdered  by  this  mob  f 

Answer.  They  were  killed  at  night  by  unknown  persons. 

Question;  Do  you  call  that  murder  f 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  efforts  to  find  out  the  murderers  T 

Answer.  The  sheriff  in  this  county,  in  the  case  of  Zeke  High,  said  he  did  not  know 
the  persons,  and  did  not  know  whom  to  X)ur8ue,  or  how. 

Question.  I  asked,  did  you  know  of  any  efforts  made  to  capture  the  murderers  f 

Anstcer.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Burke  was  murdered  by  a  body  of  men  in  disguise, 
at  night  f 

Anstcer.  I  heard  that  he  was  killed  at  Gainesville,  but  that  the  men  were  not  dis- 
guised.   I  never  saw  him. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  he  was  killed  by  a  band  at  night  f 

Anstcer.  I  did.    I  never  saw  him  to  know  him  myself. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  Houston  was  shot  by  a  band  of  men  at  night  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  Choutteau's  house  was  shot  into? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  that  the  following  night  Coblentz  was  shot  in  Chouttean's 
house  ? 

Anstcer.  Coblentz  was  killed;  yes,  sir ;  1  heard  of  it. 
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Quj8tion,  Did  you  hear  that  that  was  done  by  a  body  of  men  in  disgnise  f 

Answer.  I  beard  it  was  done  by^some  persons  who  went  there  at  night ;  there  was 
one  of  these  men  killed,  because  I  saw  his  brains  myself. 

Question.  Did  yon  see  the  disguise  he  wore  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  ho  had  one ;  I  did  not  see  them. 

Questian.  Did  you  hear  that  the  men  who  visited  Choutteau's  house  that  night  were 
disguised  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  they  said  they  did  not  see  them ;  that  is  what  they  told  me. 

Question.  Who  told  you  that  t 

Answer.  Chouttcau  told  me  that. 

Question.  Have  you  any  other  information  except  from  Chouttean  f 

Answer.  His  wife. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  from  any  source  that  that  gang  of  men  were  disguised  f 

Answer.  I  did  not,  excepting  that  circumstance  that  they  picked  up  a  disguise ;  that 
was  on  the  man  who  was  shot ;  that  was  what  was  stated  ;  but  I  did  not  see  them. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  whipping  of  negroes  by  bands  of  men  at  night  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  oulte  lately.    It  does  not  recur  to  me  now. 

Question.  At  any  time  since  the  war  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember.  If  you  will  specify  a  case,  it  may  bring  it  to  my  mind ; 
but  I  do  not  i*emember  any  now. 

Question.  You  do  not  remember  any  instance  where  a  negro  has  been. whipped  by  a 
body  of  men  after  night  f 

Answer.  I  think  I  have  heard,  but  I  cannot  specify  them.    I  do  not  remember. 

Question.  In  these  cases  of  whipping  and  murder,  you  do  not  suppose  that  these  men 
came  together  by  mere  accident,  do  you ;  you  suppose  it  was  a  matter  of  preconcert, 
don't  you  f 

Answer,  I  should  think  so;  I  do  not  know;  my  idea  about  it  is  that  these  acts— 
these  eruptive  acts — are  the  consequences  of  revolutionary  times. 

Question.  I  am  not  asking  now  for  any  speculation  on  that  subject.  I  am  asking  you 
whether  these  acts  indicated  that  there  was  a  league  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
inflicted  these  outrages  f 

Answer.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  they  were  inflicted,  and  by  unknown  persons; 
whether  there  was  any  league  or  not  I  have  no  information. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  any  of  the  men  concerned  in  these  outrages, 
whether  whippings,  murders,  or  what  not,  have  ever  been  punished  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  nr>w  remember  au  instance. 

Question,  What  eflbrts  on  the  part  of  the  community  have  been  made  in  order  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  to  justice  t 

Answer,  In  the  case  of  Jasper  there  was  every  effort  made  to  find  out  who  perpetrated 
these  acts. 

Question.  What  efforts  T 

Answer.  I,  as  intendant,  got  nearly  every  man  in  town,  I  think,  and  investigated  the 
subject  thoroughly,  and  I  examined  the  testimony.  I  think  I  swore  nearly  every  man 
in  town,  and  examined  him  as  to  others. 

Question.  Why  did  you  examine  every  man  in  town  if  the  thing  was  done  at  mid- 
night, w  hen  the  people  were  asleep  t 

Answer.  Because  I  wanted  to  And  out  whether  any  of  them  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.    I  did  not  want  the  thing  done  in  town. 

Question.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  they  came  from  a  distance  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  ;  the  sheriff  pursued  them  out  in  an  eastern  direction. 

Question.  In  the  case  of  Jasper  7 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  in  the  case  of  Coblentz.  I  intended  to  say  in  the  Coblentz  case,  the 
sheriff^  pursued.  In  the  case  of  Jasper,  I  examined  I  don't  know  how  many  witnesses. 
I  investigated  that  case  thoroughly. 

Question.  Did  you  discover  from  what  direction  the  men  came  T 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  find  out  anything  about  it. 

Question.  You  could  not  find  out  whence  they  came,  nor  where  they  went  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  the  evidence  show  that  they  were  strangers  in  this  community  T 

Ansiver.  It  did  not  show  anytliing,  only  that  they  did  not  live  here.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  came  from,  or  anything  about  it. 

Question.  How  in  the  case  of  Zeke  High ;  were  they  strangers  from  a  distance  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Was  any  pursuit  made  next  morning? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  or  not ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  What  efforts  were  made  to  discover  the  murderers  of  Burk  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  ;  that  is  up  at  Gainesville,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  here 

Question,  What  in  the  case  of  the  men  that  shot  Houston  f 

Answer.  I  made  every  effort  in  that  case  that  I  could. 

Question.  Tell  what  efforts  that  you  made. 
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Answer.  I  pnt  the  marshal  ont  npon  the  alert.  I  told  bim  to  do  everything  he  pom- 
bly  could  to  ascertain  if  we  could  get  any  information  or  any  evidence  whatever  con- 
cerning the  fact.    I  put  other  parties  to  work,  and  worked  myself. 

Question.  You  heard  that  Choutteau's  house  was  burned  down  before  he  mored  to 
town? 

Anstrer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  so. 

Question,  Were  the  perpetrators  of  that  outrage  ever  discovered  f 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know;  if  they  were,  I  did  not  know. 

Question,  Were  not  all  the  outrages  30U  have  just  referred  to'committed  npon  repub- 
licans f 

Answer,  Let^s  see.  I  don't  know  that  all  of  them  were.  I  don't  know  that  parties 
had  assumed  any  definite  shape.  I  do  not  know  what  Jasper's  politics  were.  He 
killed  a  white  man,  and  I  don't  know  what  his  i>olitic8  were. 

Question.  Was  he  not  a  white  manf 

Answ^.  Binn  was  a  white  man,  that  he  killed  and  robbed. 

Question.  Jasper  f 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  his  politics  were;  I  never  saw  him. 

Question.  What  Were  the  politics  of  Zeke  High? 

Answer.  He  was  a  republican. 

Question.  Chouttcauf 

Answer,  Choutteau,  when  he  was  here,  professed  to  be  a  republican. 

Question.  What  were  Burk's  politics! 

Answer.  But  Choutteau  was  about  a  half-cracked  man.  He  said  Abrahams  and  Price 
were  Ku-Klux,  and  went  off  and  said  I  was  a  damned  Ku-Klux.  He  was  a  man  whose 
mind  seemed  almost  unbalanced. 

Question.  He  had  outrages  enough  to  unbalance  his  mindf 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Was  he  not  compelled  to  leave  the  community  to  save  his  life  ? 

Answer.  He  came  to  me  and  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  tend  to  the  quiet  of  the 
community  for  him  to  leave.  He  had  many  enemies  here  among  the  whites  and  blacks 
too.  The  negroes  had  lost  respect  for  him,  and  I  advised  him,  as  an  act  of  pacifica- 
tion to  all  parties,  to  leave. 

Question.  Houston  was  a  republican  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  that  time  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Burk  was  a  republican  f 

Answer,  I  think  he  was.    I  never  saw  him. 

Question,  Was  he  likewise  a  member  of  the  legislature  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  Who  was  the  disguised  man  killed  at  Choutteau's  house  f 
Answer,  I  don't  know,  except  from  hearsay. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  What  was  his  name  f 

Answer,  I  understood  his  name  was  Dr.  Browning ;  I  think  that  is  what  they  said. 

Question,  Where  did  he  live  f 

Answer,  Ho  had  been  to  Texas,  but  at  the  time  he  was  killed  he  was  living  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  county,  I  think.    I  never  saw  him  to  know  him. 

Question,  Where  was  he  taken  to  after  he  was  shot  f 

Answer,  I  don't  know. 

Question,  Was  he  not  tracked  by  his  blood  T 

Anstcer,  He  was  tracked  to  some  extent,  but  I  think  they  lost  the  track.  I  don't 
know  where  he  was  taken  to. 

Question,  Was  he  a  young  man  f 

Anstcer,  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Did  his  parents  live  in  this  part  of  the  country  f 

Answer,  I  think  tney  did.    I  don't  know  either  of  them. 

Question,  Was  he  not  taken  home  f 

Ansicer.  I  don't  know. 

Question,  Do  you  yourself  belong  to  any  secret  organization  f 

Answer,  No,  sir.  In  the  democratic  party  we  have  caucuses  sometimes,  like  any 
other  party. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  see  any  person  initiated  into  any  secret  organization  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any,  or  have  you  been  informed  of  any,  secret,  oath-boond 
organization  in  this  town  f 
'  Answer,  Not  that  I  know  o£ 
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Question,  Have  you  been  informed  of  any  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  been  informed  of  any  secret,  oath-bound  organization  in  this 
county  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  never  have  heard  of  any  such  T 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  anything  of  them. 

Question,  I  am  not  asking  for  your  knowledge,  but  for  your  information. 

Ansiccr,  I  understand.    I  have  no  information  on  that  subject  at  all. 

Question,  What  bave  you  heard  were  the  purposes  and  oojecte  of  this  Ku-Klux  or- 
ganization ;  what  do  they  seek  to  accomplish,  as  far  as  ^our  information  extends  f 

Anstcei,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  Ku-Klux  organization.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  ever  been  any  in  tbis  county ;  that  is,  an  organization.  If  I  understand  what  you 
mean  by  Ku-Klux,  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  one  in  this  countv. 

Question,  My  question  is  '^bat  your  information  is  as  to  the  objects  of  that  organiza- 
tion ;  what  they  seek  to  accomplish. 

Ansicer,  I  don't  know. 

Question,  Have  you  never  heard  T 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  never  read  f 

Answer,  Never  read  about  the  Ku-Klux  ? 

Question,  Yes. 

Anstcer,  No,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  read  anything  about  Ku-Klux  that  gave 
me  any  information  concerning  them  or  their  objects.  I  have  not  read  any  newspapers 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  except  Greeley's  Tribune,  and  the  Livingston  Journal,  and 
one  or  two  others,  and  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  them,  that  I  know  of,  that  gives 
me  any  information  concerning  the  Ku-Klux. 

Question,  Have  you  never  seen  anything  in  Mr.  Greeley's  paper  concerning  the  Ku- 
Rlux  and  their  object  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  his  assertions,  but  I  see  no  information — nothing  to  commu- 
nicate information. 


Question,  You  put  no  credit  in  those  assertions  f 
Answer,  I  don't 


take  newspaper  assertions  for  truth. 

Question,  What  did  you  see  asserted  in  his  newspaper  as  the  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion f 

Anmcer.  O,  well,  he  says — I  have  seen  it  stated  in  his  paper  that  the  object  was  to 
deter  people. 

Qnestion,  From  what  f 

Answer,  From  voting — control  the  country  by  violence.    That  is  his  assertion. 

Question,  To  control  the  political  action  of  the  negroes  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  by  violence.  All  republicans,  I  think  he  said ;  but  that  is  his  as- 
sertion, and  I  don't  take  that  as  my  information. 

Question,  What  is  your  information  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  organization  f 

Anstver,  1  have  none. 

Question.  You  do  not  doubt  but  such  an  organization  has  existed  in  the  past  some- 
where f 

Answer,  It  is  stated  that  it  used  to  exist  in  Germany,  in  the  legions  of  Germany. 

Question,  The  Ku-Klux  organization  f 

Anstcer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  What  did  it  exist  there  for? 

Answer.  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  to  carry  out  their  objects  and  purposes,  to  control 
the  country ;  that  is  my  recollection.  I  used  to  read  something  of  it  a  long  time  ago, 
in  the  history  of  that  country ;  but  if  there  is  any  organization  of  that  kind  here  I 
don't  know  anything  of  it. 

Question.  My  question  was,  whether  you  have  any  belief  that  that  organization  has 
ever  existed  in  any  part  of  Alabama  f 

Answei;  I  can  only  answer  for  Sumter  County.  I  don't  believe  there  has  ever  been 
any  here. 

Question.  Those  on^nizations,  that  kill  men  at  midnight,  what  do  you  call  them  f 

Answa'.  I  do  not  think  they  are  organizations ;  I  thiuK  they  are  sporadic  eruptions, 
growing  out  of  the  revolutionary  times ;  or  the  demoralization  consequent  on  the  revo- 
lution we  have  had.    That  is  my  idea  of  it. 

Question.  What  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  these  assassinations  in  this  county  by  this 
sporadic  oiganization  f 

Answer,  I  said  sporadic  eruptions. 

Question.  Very  well,  sporadic  eruptions  ? 

Answer.  It  may  be  an  organization,  but  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  an  organizatiozL 

Question,  What  seemed  to  be  their  purpose  in  this  county,  to  kill? 

Answer,  1  don't  know.    I  don't  think  it  has  been  political. 

Question.  1  am  asking  whether  their  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  killf 
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Ansicer,  In  some  cases  they  have  killed. 

Question.  Was  your  curiosity  ever  sufficiently  excited  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
cause  of  killing  in  the  different  cases  that  occurred  7 

Answer,  1  tried  to  find  out,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  in  several  cases. 

Question,  Were  your  efforts  all  haflled  ? 

Anstver,  I  could  not  find  out;  I  did  my  best. 

Question.  Have  your  courts  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  grappling  with  these 
"  sporadic  eruptions,"  as  you  call  themf 

Answer,  I  think  that  our  officials  have  been  more  inefficient  than  they  ought  to  have 
been. 

Question,  You  probably  refer  to  the  grand  jury  which  got  some  of  these  Eu-Klnx  on 
them  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir.     . 

Question.  That  would  baffle  any  attempts  to  bring  them  to  justice? 

Answer,  I  don^t  think  our  grand  juries  are  made  up  of  Ku-Klnx. 

Question.  If  there  were  members  of  that  organization  on  the  grand  jury  it  would 
baffle  all  efforts  of  the  court  to  put  them  down  or  punish  their  perpetrators  f 

Anstver.  I  cannot  say  about  that.  It  would  depend  on  whether  the  msgority  were 
Ku-Klux  or  not. 

Question.  It  requires  some  twelve  men  in  a  grand  jury  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  concurrence  of  twelve  men  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir.    If  they  were  all  Ku-Klux  I  should  not  think  they  would  find  a  bilL 

Question.  If  there  was  one  Ku-Klux  on  the  grand  jury,  that  would  prevent  the  find- 
ing of  a  bill  against  a  member  of  that  order,  would  it  not  f 

Ansicer.  I  don^t  know  anything  about  Ku-Klux ;  I  can't  tell  what  they  would  do.  I 
suppose  if  a  man 

Question.  You  have  heard  that  term  a  thousand  times  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  do  you  understand  it  to  mean  f 

Ansice}'.  Well,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  papers  say  and  what  Mr.  Greeley  stated, 
but  what  it  really  was — I  don't  take  newspaper  assertions  for  facts. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  What  do  you  understand  Ku-Klux  to  mean  f 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  country  or  ever  has  been. 

Question.  Nowhere  f 

Answer.  1  can't  understand  a  thing  that  don't  exist  to  be  anything.  If  there  is  no 
existence  of  any  organization  of  that  kind,  and  my  belief  is  that  there  is  none,  I 
don't  see  how  it  can  have  life,  purpose,  action,  or  object. 

By  the  Ch^iirman  : 

Question.  Suppose  repeated  instances  occurred  where  bands  of  men  were  disguised, 
and  meet  together  at  midnight  at  some  common  point  of  rendezvous  and  went  to  in- 
flict a  murder,  would  not  that  argue  the  existence  of  an  organization  T 

Answer.  It  would  argue  the  existence  of  persons  who  had  collected  together  for  the 
purpose  of  violence. 

Question.  Would  not  that  make  an  organization  f 

Answer.  It  might  be  an  organization  for  a  specific  purpose,  or  temporary  objects. 
That  would  not  necessarily  be  a  systematized  organization^  and  one  intended  to  pro- 
duce  

Question.  It  would  be  a  systematized  organization  for  the  particular  purpose  in  view! 

Anstcer.  It  would  be  an  organization  effective  for  the  object  it  then  had  in  view. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
perpetrators  of  an  outrage  if  a  band  of  disguised  men  were  to  lull  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  this  town  at  midnight  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  because  I  believe  when  assassins  do  a  thing  of  that  kind  in 
the  night,  and  get  off  without  being  discovered,  that  the  opportunity  for  detection  is 
jiast. 

Question.  But  if  all  good  men  in  the  community  were  bent  upon  discovering  the 
murderers  and  made  earnest  pursuit,  would  there  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  catch- 
ing one  or  more  of  them  7 

Answer.  I  think  very  likely  there  would  unless  men  could  be  up  all  the  time.  Th« 
sheriff  can  get  as  many  men  as  he  wants  to  help  him. 

Question.  How  do  you  hope  to  stop  the  perpetration  of  these  outrages  f 

Ansicer.  By  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  of  the  country,  which 
will  come. 

Question,  It  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  had  it  not  f 

Answer.  I  think  it  has  been  coming  on  pretty  well. 
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Question.  Do  von  think  it  will  come  when  the  democratic  party  shall  acquire  the 
ascendency  in  the  State  and  county  t 

Answer,  I  will  state  this,  it  will  come  when  the  good  men  are  in  power,  whether 
republicans  or  democrats. 

Question,  Yon  think  this  state  of  things  exists  becaose  bad  men  have  been  in 
power? 

Answer,  I  think  so,  sir. 

Question.  Why  should  these  disguised  men  select  harmless  negroes  to  murder  be- 
cause bad  nieu  are  in  power  f 

Answer,  I  don*t  know ;  you  will  have  to  ask  them. 

Question,  I  am  asking  you. 

Anstcer.  I  am  not  one  of  them. 

Question,  What  connection  is  there  between  the  murder  of  inoffensive  negroes  and 
the  existence  of  bad  officials  ? 

Answer,  Now  you  see  some  of  these  persons  that  have  been  killed  are  active  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  themselves.  This  man  Zeke  Hish,  for  instance,  was  a  man  of  bad 
character.  That  does  not  justify  the  killing  of  him,  by  any  means.  But  ho  was  a  man 
of  violence  himself.  Ho  said  he  killed  Collins,  and  with  his  general  talk  that  he  had 
his  pistol  and  nobody  should  take  it  from  him — that  was  irritating  repeating  itself. 

Question.  Why  should  that  cause  a  band  of  men  to  come  from  a  distance  to  murder 
him? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  where  they  came  from.  I  say  I  don't  think  it  is  any  juHtifica- 
tion,  but  I  say  these  persons  who  had  been  unfoitunate  in  that  way  are  bad  men 
themselves  frequently.  They  have  been  made  bad  by  the  influences  they  have  been  in 
contact  with. 

Question.  Burke  was  a  good  man,  was  he  not? 

Answer,  I  never  knew  anything  of  him. 

Question.  Why  should  Burke  have  been  killed  because  there  were  bad  officials  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  have  been  killed  any  way.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  him  or  his  character. 

Question.  Was  Houston  a  good  man  ? 

Answer.  Ho  was  until  he  was  injured  by  his  association  with  other  people. 

Question.  Why  should  not  the  men  who  debauched  him  been  killed  instead  of 
Houston  ? 

Anstcer,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  Houston  was  noisy.  He  got  noisy  and 
fulsome,  and  when  he  was  drinking  he  was  boisterous  in  his  langua<^e  and  manners. 

Question,  And  you  think  he  was  killed  for  this  cause  by  a  band  of  men? 

Answer,  He  was  not  killed  at  all. 

Question.  Or  shot  ? 

Answer,  I  can't  tell ;  I  give  you  facts;  you  can  draw  the  inferences  as  well  as  I  can. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Burke  was  killed  because  he  was  a  colored  representative  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  why  he  was  killed ;  I  never  heard ;  I  never  saw  13urke. 


Columbus,  Mississippi,  November  11, 1871. 

NEWTON  L.  WHITFIELD  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  having  been  called  at  the  instance  of  the  minority, . 
General  Blair  will  please  open  his  examination. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  place  of  residence,  and  occupation  or  profession. 

Aiisicer.  I  reside  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  Alabama,  below  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  a 
few  miles.    My  occupation  is  farming,  sir.    I  practiced  law  in  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa ; . 
I  practiced  law  there  until  the  war  began,  and  then  moved  out  on  my  farm. 

ijuestion.  Msgor  Whitfield,  we  had  before  us  Judge  Peck,  who,  I  believe,  lives  in  your 
place. 

Anstcer,  He  lives  in  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Question.  He  testified  to  some  outrages,  as  he  called  them,  committed  in  Tuscaloosa 
County.  Among  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  was  one  committed  against  Mr.  Crossland, 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  another  member  of  the  legislature  from  Pickens 
County,  and  a  young  man.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing that  affair  ?    I  wish  you  to  state  them  fully  to  the  committee. 

Anstcer.  Mr.  Crossland  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  crossing  the  Sipsey 
River  about  the  line  of  Tuscaloosa  County  and  fayette,  at  Moor's  Bridge,  I  believe  it 
is  called,  while  on  or  about  the  bridge  he  was  shot  and  killed,  and  a  young  man  from, 
I  think,  Pickens  County,  was  with  him,  who  was  wounded  at  the  same  time«    I  bftiL. 
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an  impression  that  the  yonng  man  had  recovered ;  bnt  some  one  told  me  Jndge  Peck 
had  testified  that  he  died.  I  am  not  distinct  as  to  that.  My  impression  was  that  he 
recovered  from  the  wound ;  that  he  was  badly  wounded,  though. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Judge  Peck  said  he  bad  recovered. 

Answer.  My  impression  was  that  he  had  recovered.  Then  that  is  true;  I  had  heard 
some  one  say  that  he  was  reported  by  Judge  Peck  to  be  killed ;  that  that  young  oiaD 
was  killed.  The  sheriff,  at  the  time  of  this  killing,  was  Thomas  P.  Lewis.  I  think  he 
was  an  appointee.  He  sent  some  parties  out  there.  He  did  not  go  himself;  and  they 
found  the  rcjiort  was  that  one  man  sat  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ojit  from  the  bridge ;  they 
found  the  track  of  but  one  man  ;  they  saw  where  the  breech  of  his  gun  sat ;  it  was  in 
the  sandy  bottom,  and  he  had  sat  whittling  a  chip  of  wood  waiting  there  for  Cross- 
land  ;  and  they  found  no  evidence  of  anybody  but  the  one  track.  It  was  so  reported 
to  the  sheriff  at  least.  The  party  never  was  fonnd,  and  it  never  has  been  ascertained 
who  tbe  party  was. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  was  this  murder  attributed  to? 

Ansiver.  Well,  it  was  attributed  by  some  parties  to  his  i)olitics.  The  public  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  the  citizens  with  whom  I  talked  about  it — I  do  not  live  in  that 
section,  but  I  know  tbem  all — they  said  it  came  out  of  a  difficulty  and  a  litigation 
between  him  and  one  McGee,  who  was  a  sort  of  desperado  before  the' war  came  out  I 
do  not  know  what  became  of  him.  It  was  about  McGee's  wife.  Crossland  protected 
the  womau  and  McGee  did  not  like  it,  and  they  had  a  very  serious  difficulty.  Others 
said  it  grew  out  of  a  difficulty  about  a  ditch  in  the  Sipscy  bottom  in  which  he  was 
litigating  some  of  his  neighbors.  There  was  another  rumor  with  some  parties  that 
Crossland  luul  taken  a  pretty  active  part  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in  getting  up  the 
Hill  fellows,  as  they  called  them,  to  bo  enlisted. 

Question.  In  the  confederate  army? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir ;  at  the  opening  of  the  war  ho  was  a  confederate.  Ho  reported  some 
of  the  Hill  men  who  were  said  to  shirk  to  keep  ont  of  the  army,  and  his  killing  was 
attributed  by  some  parties  to  his  politics;  by  some  to  the  tliffieulty  with  McGee  and 
Cooper :  and  by  others  to  the  fact  that  he  broke  some  men  into  the  army  who  were 
trying  to  get  out  of  it. 

Question.  If  it  was  on  account  of  his  politics,  would  they  not  just  as  readily  hav 
taken  Judge  Peck  or  any  of  twenty  or  thirty  other  men  around  there  ? 

Answer.  Well,  Mr.  Crossland  was  not  an  active  man,  not  a  prominent  man  ;  he  wao 
a  plain  countryman.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  see  that  Crossland's  politics  wonld 
attract  much  attention.  There  were  many  more  prominent  men — radical  men — than 
Crossland  there,  a  gif  at  many.  This  ditcli  matter,  and  this  McGee  matter,  and  some 
other  difft-rences  there,  involved  him  in  long  and  litigious  disputes.  Judge  Peck,  I 
recollect,  was  Crossland^s  attorney  in  two  or  three  of  theee  cases.  If  he  had  l>eeu  ques- 
tioned he  would  have  been  able  to  tell  a  good  deal  about  these  settlement  difficulties 
that  occurred  with  Crossland  and  these  men. 

Quvstion.  What  is  the  better  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death  f 

Answer.  Well,  the  citizens  with  whom  I  have  talked  there  believe  he  was  kille<l, 
growing  out  of  these  difficulties.  That  was  their  imjuession ;  that  it  was  an  old 
grudge. 

Question.  A  personal  quarrel  ? 

Answer.  A  personal  quarrel  between  him  and  these  parties.  That  is  the  idea  of  citi- 
zens I  have  talked  with  about  it ;  but,  as  I  told  you,  thei*o  are  others,  the  two  parties; 
there  are  the  radicals ;  Judge  Peck  and  that  class  of  men  believe  that  he  waskilletl  ou 
account  of  his  pc»litics.  I  know  the  country  very  well.  I  talked  with  a  numl)er  of  the 
citizens.  Two  of  the  citizens,  I  recollect,' remarked  that  they  had  expecteil  Crossl.and 
•  to  be  kiUed  for  years  in  his  settlement  difficulties. 

Question.  In  his  personal  quarrels  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  difficulties  that  grew  up. 

Question.  Judge  Peck  stated  in  his  testimony  that  he  thought  there  had  been  fiffy 
murders  ir  Tuscaloosa  since  the  war. 

Answer.  If  I  had  a  little  leisure  I  think  I  could  give  every  man^s  name  that  has  been 
killed  there  since  the  war,  uuless  it  has  been  the  names  of  a  few  negroes  that  have 
been  kill*  d  there.  I  could  give  the  white  men  that  have  been  killed,  because  killing 
In  our  country  is  pretty  generally  noted. 

Que^fiinn.  Is  there  anything  like  that  number  ? 

Answ<r.  O,  no,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  gi'oss  exaggeration  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  very  greatly  transcends.  If  the  committee  would  wait  on  me,  I 
think  Iviuld  furnish  the  names  of  the  white  men  killed.  I  could  not  of  some  negroes 
that  have  been  killed. 
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Question,  What  number  do  yoa  think,  on  a  rongh  estimate,  would  include  all  the 
homicides,  white  and  black  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  over  a  dozen  there,  general.  There  may 
have  been.    I  am  sure  it  would  not  exceed  fift«eu  that  I  have  heard  of  in  the  county 

Question.  That,  you  think,  is  a  large  estimate  f 

Anstver.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  could  give  a  list  of  every  man  that  has  been  killed  there 
since  the  surrender.  Crossland  was  about  the  first ;  Wilson  followed ;  not  long  after, 
Miller ;  and  then  two  old  men  in  that  section  of  the  county  had  a  fight,  and  one  killed 
the  other ;  then  Simpson  was  killed  ;  then  Sellers  killed  his  opponent ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber his  opponent's  name.  A  Dutchman  name<l  Frankenham  ran  off  with  a  young 
eirl  and  seduced  her.  She  was  about  fourteen.  He  ran  off  and  was  killed.  Mabcrry 
Silled  Christian,  who  was  a  drunken  sort  of  a  desperado.  He  came  upon  him  whip- 
ping a  negro  girl.  He  interfered,  and  Christian  turned  upon  him,  and  Maberry  killed 
him.  John  Joy  was  killed  by  a  young  gentleman  named  Miller.  Wilson  was  assaulted 
at  his  house — an  old  gentleman-  reputed  to  have  gold — and  killed,  and  three  parties 
who  did  it  were  found  out,  and  two  of  them  were  killed  by  his  son.  The  three  parties 
were  found  out,  and  two  of  them  killed. 

Question.  Were  these  all  white  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  all  democrats,  I  believe.  Simpson  and  Christian  were.  Well. 
Miller,  I  believe,  was  a  radical.  Simpson  and  Christian  were  democrats;  Sellers  and 
his  man  were  democrats.  Most  of  this  killing,  I  think  the  majority,  grew  out  of  per- 
sonal difficulties  there  ;  and  they  don't  make  up  the  number.  There  may  be  one  or 
two  others,  but  I  think  these  are  about  the  number  of  white  men  that  have  been  killed 
since  the  surrender.  And  there  was  an  old  man  up  north  of  Tuscaloosa  there  that  was 
killed.    I  forget  his^ame.    He  was  a  white  man. 

Question.  What  was  he  killed  for  ? 

Ansicer.  They  never  knew  what  he  was  killed  for.    I  was  on  the  grand  jury. 

Question.  Who  was  he  killed  by  t 

Answer.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  killed  by  a  body  of  men  that  had  gone  out 
from  just  north  of  town  there  ;  and  subsequently  a  negro  was  killed  in  Greene  County, 
who  had  had  some  difilculties  before  with  the  old  man  about  x)otato6s,  and  about  a  po- 
tato patch.  I  don't  know  whether  the  negro  accused  the  old  man  of  stealing  his 
potatoes,  or  the  old  man  the  negro  of  stealing  his,  but  there  was  a  charge,  and  it  af- 
terwards transpired — at  least  the  negro's  wife  said,  after  he  got  into  a  difficulty  in  the 
county  below  and  was  killed — his  wife  said  he  had  killed  this  man,  or  that  he  had  killed 
two  men  in  his  neighborhood.  Wo  knew  of  one,  and  this  other  was  down  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  supposed  ho  had  killed  this  old  man  growing  out  of  the  potato  diffi- 
cult v.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  white  men  killed  ;  there  have  been  some  negroes 
killed. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  a  raid  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Judge  Peck  stated  that  he  did  not  remember  exactly  the  time  it  ocr 
cnrred ;  but  a  raid  was  made  in  Tuscaloosa  and  a  number  killed,  and  one  Ku-Klux  was 
killed ;  one  killed  clinging  to  the  clothes  of  his  former  mistress.  He  says  that  thin  was 
mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter  from  his  daughter ;  she  mentioned  a  dozen  killed ;  ho 
thought  that  was  an  exagertition.  The  raid  was  against  a  negro  man  against  whom 
there  was  prejudice ;  it  was  in  the  day-time,  and  the  young  man  named  Finley  was 
killed  ;  the  men  were  in  disguise.    Was  Finley  kille<l  in  this  raid  or  not  1 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  in  that  raid ;  the  facts  pretty  well  transpired.  They  had  a  prelim- 
inary investigation  there.  A  great  many  parties  were  brought  before  the  jus- 
tices ;  they  were  a  week  or  two  investigating ;  they  summoned  parties  and  brought 
them  up  investigating.  Two  young  men  who  had  come  into  the  little  town  opposite 
Tuscaloosa,  trading  in  a  wagon,  going  out  home  in  the  evening,  passed  where  this  negro 
lived,  and  just  beyond  his  house  a  child  of  the  negroes,  a  little  negro  boy,  seemed  to  be 
frightened.  They  said  they  were  going  to  take  him  in  the  wagon,  and  take  him  off. 
He  ran  to  his  father's  house  shrieking  and  crying,  and  his  father,  this  negro,  got  a  gnu 
and  pursued  these  men;  they  were  not  armed;  they  had  been  trading:  and  he,  as  they 
reported,  raised  to  tire  at  them  ;  they  suuk  down  in  the  wagon  ;  he  followed  them  on 
some  time,  abusing  them  a  great  deal ;  the  abuse  all  came  out;  I  don't  remember  what 
it  wa.s.  So  it  was,  he  abused  them  very  much  ;  ho  had  his  gun  ;  it  was  in  the  evening. 
After  they  had  got  home — they  lived  but  a  little  ways — about  dark,  they  came  back  with 
some  other  parti«^s— they  were  not  disguised — to  whip  the  negro  for  assailing  them  on 
the  road.  At  least  that  is  what  they  said;  they  intended  to  give  him  a  whipping  foi 
))iirsning  theni  and  drawing  a  gun  on  them,  and  threatening  to  shoot  them.  WheL 
they  went  to  the  premises,  however,  there  were  several  negroes  there  armed,  and  this 
particular  negro  shot  Finley  down  when  he  came  into  the  yard,  and  he  died  directly. 
There  were  some  other  guns  tired  upon  the  party,  and  Finley  being  shot,  they  retreated 
and  left  the  premises.  The  negro  escaped.  Finley  died  pretty  soon,  and  was  carried 
home  dead.  There  were  three,  I  think,  other  negroes  in  the  house — a  brother  and  a 
connection  of  this  negro.    The  next  day  this  raid  that  Judge  Peck  speaks  of  occurred^ 
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and  Wlow  town  they  caught  one  of  these  negroes  that  was  in  the  house  and  killed 
him.  Subsequently  they  got  hold  of  another  one  of  them  and  killed  him.  At  the 
time  that  this  occurred  the  first  rumor  was  that  there  had  been  five  or  six  white  men 
killed,  and  five  or  six  or  a  dozen  negroes.  The  facts  as  they  came  out  were :  Finley 
was  killed,  and  subsequently  these  two  negroes  were  killed,  and  that  is  all  the  killlDg 
there  was.  I  supi)ose  about  the  time  Judfje  Peck^s  daughter  wrote,  an  idea  prevailed 
that  there  had  been  five  or  six  white  men,  and  as  many  or  more  negroes,  killed.  There 
was  quite  a  panic  in  the  city  and  country  until  the  facts  were  brought  out  before  this 
invest  ij^tiou. 

Question.  The  only  killing,  then,  was  of  the  two  negroes  f  ( 

Answer.  Finley  was  killed  and  two  negroes  were  killed  when  they  came  to  ascertain- 
the  facts.  The  negro  that  killed  Finley  escaped.  Ho  staid  all  night  that  night  with 
a  freedman  living  on  my  plantation.  They  pursued  and  came  very  near  catching  up 
with  him  there;  l)Ut  he  escaped  down  into  a  county  below,  Hale  County,  some  twelve 
months  afterward.  I  never  knew  how.  He  got  into  some  difficulty  down  there  and 
was  killed. 

QucHiion.  In  Hale  County  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  some  thirty  miles  below,  and  his  wife  said  he  had  killed  Finley  and 
another  man  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  only  white  man  killed  was  this  old  man 
killed  about  the  xx>tatoes,  and  it  was  supposed  he  was  the  other  white  man  be  had 
killed. 

Question.  This  affair  had  no  politics  about  it,  this  raid? 

AnbWiT.  O,  it  grew  out  of— as  the  facts  came  out  before  the  justice,  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city  had  some  parties  summoned  also— it  gi*ew  out  of  the  scaring  of  this  little  negro 
child,  and  ho  ran  home  shrieking.  Tho  negro  man  that  shot  Finley  was  not  conspicu- 
ous at  all.    I  never  heard  of  him  before. 

Question.  Judge  Peck,  I  see,  states  that  he  was  a  negro  of  bad  character? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  anything  of  tho  sort  about  him.  I  do  not  think  he  was  set 
down  as  a  conspicuous  negro  of  bad  character  at  all.  I  never  heard  anything  of  the 
sort.    Tho  whole  matter  grew  out  of  his  child  being  alarme<l  by  these  two  men. 

Question,  Judge  Peck  stated  that  some  colored  man  during  that  raid  was  arrested, 
and  taken  out  and  shot  shortly  afterward,  in  tho  night,  by  a  body  of  men  in  disguise. 

Answer.  During  that  raid f 

Question.  Yes ;  that  a  man  wan  arrested  during  that  raid  and  put  in  jail  for  safety. 

Ansicer.  That  is  one  of  the  two  parties  that  was  killed,  one  of  the  two  negroes  I  told 
yon  of.  One  negro  was  killed  betore,  and  the  ono  that  was  put  in  jail  was  taken  oat 
and  killed  by  this  party. 

Qn(}<t}on.  Was  he  taken  out  by  disguised  men  T 

AuHwir.  Yes,  sir;  I  reckon  they  were.  I  was  not  in  the  city  at  the  time.  I  think 
they  were  disguised  men  that  took  him  out. 

Question.  He  speaks  of  some  man  walking  with  his  wife,  he  does  not  give  his  name, 
wlio  was  shot  by  three  or  four  men. 

The  WiTNKss.  A  white  man  or  a  negro  T 

Mr.  Blair.  He  does  not  say. 

The  Witness.  Does  he  say  whether  it  was  about  the  city  or  in  the  country,  sir  f 

Mr.  Blaik.  I  do  not  remember ;  but  he  says  a  man  walking  with  his  wife  was  shot 
by  three  or  four  men. 

Answer.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  was  Simpson,  one  of  the  names  I  have  given  here.  I 
think  Simp8on^s  wife,  when  he  was  attacked,  cscai)ed ;  they  wore  on  the  road,  and 
Simpson  was  killed. 

Question.  Was  he  a  white  man  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  Simpson  was  a  white  man. 

Question.  What  was  he  killed  for? 

Answer,  We  never  knew.  His  father  got  an  indictment  against  some  of  the  parties 
that  he  suspected  of  killing  him.  They  both  were  of  the  same  politics — the  parties 
indicted.  I  suppose  it  w;as  not  a  political  matter.  It  was  way  up  in  the  mountain 
part  of  the  county,  and  it  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of  some  old  difficulties  up  there. 
The  parties  suspected  of  the  killing  were  indicted,  two  of  them  I  believe;  but  they 
never  succeeded  in  proving  it.  The  father  got  up  the  indictment.  I  believe  the  case  is 
l>ending  in  court  yet. 

Question.  They  were  of  the  same  politics  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  democrats,  Simpson  and  these  men  ;  I  mean  the  men 
who  are  indicted. 

Question.  Ho  says  *'  There  was  a  negro  man  hung ;  don't  remember  his  name."  Do  yon 
remember  the  hanging  of  a  negro  man  there  ? 

Answa,  There  was  a  negro  man,  I  think,  hung  down  in  Hale  County,  below  Tusca- 
loosa County.    That  is  tho  only  hanging  I  remember  of,  sir. 

Question,  It  is  not  in  Tuscaloosa  ? 

Anstrer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Has  there  been  a  negro  man  convicted  and  hung  there  for  crime  f 
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Anetcer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  uegro  man  hung  in  that  county  f 

Anatcer,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Question.  A  young  man  named  Miller,  taken  by  a  company  of  disguised  men  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  found  in  a  stream  afterward,  shot  in  the  day-time. 

Answer.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  I  mentioned  being  killed.  Young  Miller  was  killed, 
and  his  body  found  in  a  stream. 

Question,  How  was  he  killed,  and  by  whom,  and  what  was  the  cause  ? 

Ansicer.  There  were  two  parties  in  that  region,  sir ;  Sam  Davies  belonged  to  one  of 
them.  A  raid  came  to  Davics^s  one  night — I  believe  they  were  disguised — and  thej'  went 
into  his  house  and -dragged  his  daughters  out  of  bed  in  their  night-clothes ;  they  did 
not  violate  them — this  is  Davies's  report — but  they  acted  very  badly ;  and  the  other 
party  was  headed  by  the  father  of  this  young  man  Miller,  and  they  charged  that  it  was 
the  Miller  party  that  did  this  thing.  Upon  what  evidence  I  do  not  know.  Old  man 
Miller,  though,  was  a  radical ;  and liis  son  that  was  killed — I  don't  know,  I  suppose  ho 
was  a  radical.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  young  men  adopt  their  fathers'  politics  gen- 
erally. A  raid  was  committed  upon  Davies  a  short  time  before  that,  and  it  was  uuder- 
stoqd  that  the  two  parties  were  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  Some  time  after- 
ward young  Miller  was  killed,  and  his  body,  as  Judge  Peck  said,  was  found  in  the 
river. 

Question,  Yon  say  old  man  Miller  was  at  the  head  of  it  f 

Ansiver.  I  do  not  know  that;  that  was  the  charge.  There  were  two  parties — the 
Miller  party  and  the  Davies  party.  Davies's  house  was  raided  and  his  girls  put  out  of 
bed.  That  is  the  information  we  got  generally  about  it  in  our  section  of  country ; 
but  they  did  not  do  them  any  violence  ;  I  suppose  alarmed  them  very  much  ;  Davies 
slid  out,  and  he  thought  if  they  got  hold  of  him  they  would,  perhaps,  have  hurt  him  ; 
afterward,  not  long,  young  Miller  was  seized  by,  I  suppose,  men  in  disguise — I  don't 
know  how  that  was — and  killed,  and  his  body  thrown  in  the  river. 

Question.  The  party  that  raided  Davies's  house  were  disguised? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir, 

Question,  What  was  Davies  ? 

Answer,  Davies  was  a  farmer  up  there ;  he  lived  on  his  farm. 

Question,  What  were  his  politics  ? 

Anstcer,  Davies  was  a  democrat. 

Question,  It  was  just  alleged  that  this  Davies  and  the  other  party — the  Millers — 
were  in  hostility  1 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  parties.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  strife  up  in  that 
country  between  two  parties. 

Question,  What  is  it  T 

Anstcer,  I  have  heard  that  there  were  men  on  each  side  of  both  politics.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  is,  but  I  know  Davies  was  a  democrat  and  old  man  Miller  a  radical. 

Question,  Was  tne  quarrel  supposed  to  be  about  politics  1 

Anstcer,  I  never  heard,  General  Blair.  I  talked  with  Davies  himself  about  the  raid 
at  his  house,  and  he  told  me  the  facts  as  I  give  them  to  you.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  old  man  Miller  ;  I  saw  him,  though.  All  I  know  is,  Davies  was  raided,  and  sub- 
sequently Miller  was  killed  ;  and  then  the  Miller — I  am  not  sure  that  the  other  party  is 
called  the  Davies  party ;  it  was  headed  by  some  one  there ;  Davies,  I  know,  was  a 
democrat,  and  Miller,  the  old  man,  was  a  radical. 

Question,  State  whether  the  fend  grew  out  of  politics  or  not. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  understood  that  parties  were  of  both  politics.  There 
is  a  good  many — they  are  pretty  well  divided  up  there  into  democrats  and  republicans. 
Just  across  the  river,  where  this  body  was  found,  I  believe  most  of  the  people  are  re- 
publicans. It  is  a  pretty  strong  republican  box,  I  think ;  that  is,  they  vote  pretty 
strongly  republican  there.  I  do  not  know  the  politics  of  any  but  the  two  men.  Miller 
and  Davies,  that  belonged  to  those  parties. 

Question.  Was  Miller  taken  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  shot  f 

Anstcer.  It  was  done  at  night,  I  think. 

Qtiestion,  He  says  in  the  day-time  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir ;  he  was  killed  at  night,  I  know.  I  was  up  in  a  little  village,  at  a 
railroad  meeting,  soon  afterward,  when  I  got  the  facts  I  state  to  you.  Miller  had 
been  in  the  little  town  that  day  ;  there  had  been  a  meeting  there.  I  do  not  remember 
for  what  purpose — whether  a  little  justice  of  the  peace  election  or  not.  Young  Miller 
had  been  in  town  ;  the  country  was  out  generally.  They  staid  there  till  pretty  late, 
and  after  night,  I  suppose,  Miller  was  on  his  way  home.  I  know  it  was  after  night 
he  was  t-aken,  and  was  killed  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

Question,  Judge  Peck  speaks  of  a  colored  man  who  kept  school  for  black  people,  who 
was  taken  by  the  Ku-Klux  and  severely  whipped,  tied  to  a  tree ;  the  church-bells  rang 
and  they  dispersed ;  one  lost  his  sheet.  Afterward  the  man  was  shot,  and  went  o3 
to  Tennessee. 
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Ansvjcr.  I  suppose  this  refers  to  a  colored  maD  who  was  whipped,  who  kept  a 
school. 

Question.  What  do  ^^oa  know  about  that  transaction  f 

Anmer,  It  occurred  in  the  city,  of  course,  as  he  speaks  of  church-bells  linging.  I 
dou^t  know  anything  about  that. 

Question.  Did  you  never  hear  of  such  a  transaction  t 

Answer,  That  mention  of  the  sheet  matter— I  recollect  hearing  something  about  the 
Ku-Klux  disguise  being  found — a  sheet  or  something  of  that  kind;  but  I  do  not 
remember  a  negro  being  tied  to  a  tree,  or  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Question,  And  the  church-bells  ringing? 

Anstcer,  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Question,  And  the  negro  afterward  being  shot,  and  running  off  to  Tennessee  and 
keeping  a  colored  schoolf 

An8ua\  That  has  all  escaped  me. 

Question,  Could  there  have  been  such  a  transaction  there  without  your  hearing  of  itt 

Answer,  I  think  I  would  have  heard  of  it,  general ;  I  am  in  the  city  very  often,  sir. 

Question.  The  ringing  of  the  bells  on  such  an  occasion  would  have  beeu  noticed  by 
the  wboletown,  would  it  not? 

Answer,  Yes;  it  seems  to  me  I  would  have  beard  it.  I  never  heard  it ;  or  if  I  did,  / 
has  escaped  my  memory  entirely. 

Question.  He  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Cbarles  W.  Foster,  of  Tuscaloosa,  a  trusty  and 
intelligent  negro  ? 

Answer.  I  know  Foster  very  well.    He  is  one  of  our  estimable  merchants. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  negro  who  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Foster? 

Answer.  Charles  M.  Foster. 

Question.  A  trusty  and  intelligent  negro  whipped  and  tied  to  a  tree  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  call  it  to  mind. 

Question.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Foster  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Foster  is  a  New  Jersey  man  who  has  lived  with  us  a  long 
time  ;  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  estimable  men  wo  have. 

Question.  He  says  the  last  outbreak  by  Ku-Klux  wjis  a  colored  man  attacked  in  his 
house ;  they  broke  open  his  door,  and  shot  and  killed  Mr.  Samuel,  clerk  of  the 
court,  in  a  store  ;  the  negro  himself  was  killed. 

Answer,  That  is  true,  sir. 

Question.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  his  killing  ? 

Answer,  The  negro  was  living  in  adultery,  as  they  charged,  with  a  white  woman.  I 
suppose  he  was  living  in  adultery ;  they  were  not  married ;  and  young  »Sauiucl 
gathered  a  party  in  town  and  went  out,  I  suppose,  to  Ku-Klux  him,  and  Samuel  was 
shot,  and  the  negro  was  killed.  Samuel  was  the  son ;  his  father  is  a  man  that  has 
liv^d  there  a  good  while. 

Quvstion,  Was  he  a  clerk  of  the  court  ? 

Anawer.  He  was  once,  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  I  think  that  his  brother  was  the 
clerk ;  he  wrote  in  the  clerk's  office  a  good  deal. 

Question.  This  negro  man  was  named  Bill  Washington  ? 

AnswiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  the  parties  in  disguise? 

Answer.  I  reckon  they  were.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  I  presume  they  were. 
I  never  heard  about  that,  whether  they  were  disguised  or  not ;  but  I  think  there  were 
several  negroe»  in  the  neighborhood  who  saw  the  party.  It  was  at  night,  and  they 
never  were  able  to  tell  anybody  but  Samuel.  Samuel's  father  is  a  radic:il ;  but  he  is  a 
very  quiet,  estimable  man.    I  do  not  know  what  the  young  man's  politics  were. 

Question.  His  father  was  a  republican  ? 

Answei',  Yes,  sir;  the  old  man  Samuel  is  a  republican.  I  don't  know  what  the 
polities  of  the  young  man  Samuel  were.    He  was  fully  grown  at  the  time,  I  8up{>ose. 

Question.  The  judge  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  execution  of  the  law  is  niiyle 
impracticable  by  the  grand  and  petit  juries  with  Ku-Klux  on  them,  and  that  the 
larger  class  of  persons  engaged  in  these  afl'airs  will  suppress  the  truth,  not  swear  to 
what  is  true. 

Answer.  Well,  when  Crossland  was  killed,  and  when  this  raid  of  the  negroes  took 
place,  the  sheriff  was  this  man  Lewis ;  he  was  a  dissipated  man,  a  railical ;  the 
citizens  moved  Governor  Smith,  then  governor,  to  put  him  out  of  office;  and  Smith 
did  it,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Pigues.  Pigues  arrested,  or  attempted  to  arrest,  one 
of  tlu^  men  ;  found  a  true  bill  against  one  of  the  men  th.at  was  in  the  raid  ;  they  found 
out  ouo  of  them  named  Lov^joy  ;  they  found  a  true  bill  against  Lovejoy  as  being  in 
the  raid  that  came  there  and  killed  tlie  negro.  The  sheriff  heard  ho  was  in  town  one 
day,  and  sent  a>  posse  of  men  after  him,  so  that  he  supposed  ho  would  not  escape ;  but  he 
did  escape  them,  and  Lovejoy  tired  on  the  men  and  they  on  him,  and  they  pursued 
him  eight  or  ten  miles  down  the  river,  and  finally  he  got  lost  from  them  in  the  cane- 
brake,  and  got  away,  and  1  suppose  he  had  lied  the  country.  There  were  a  good  many 
discharges  after  him.  He  was  indicted  for  this  negro  riot ;  they  pursued  him,  and  he  was 
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wooDdedy  tliey  knew ;  they  fonnd  ont  another  in  that  riot  named  Joy,  who  was  killed. 
The  new  sheriflf  had  writs  against  Joy ;  he  was  away  out  in  the  country  some  distance, 
and  had  come  down.  The  sheriff  expected,  when  he  came  down  to  town,  ho  would 
catch  him  ;  he  had  no  idea  he  would  catch  him  in  the  country.  He  came  down  to  the 
little  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  very  evening  ho  came  in  ho  got 
into  a  difficulty  with  this  man  Miller,  and  Miller  killed  him. 

Question.  Was  that  the  same  Miller  that  was  afterward  killed  T 

Anatcer,  No,  sir:  it  was  a  different  Miller.  They  were  both  of  the  same  politics — 
Joy  and  Miller.  It  was  a  personal  matter.  The  sheriff  failed,  therefore,  to  get  Joy, 
since  Miller  killed  him.  He  failed  to  get  Lovejoy,  though  he  was  wounded ;  he  got  off  in 
the  cane-brake.  These  two  men  were  found  out,  and  indicted  by  the  jurv.  Those  are  the 
facts  in  reference  to  the  pursuit  of  them.  I  believe  they  fouud  an  inaictuieut  against 
Mayfield  in  the  same  case,  and  he  fled  the  country.  The  grand  jury  succeecled  in 
ferreting  out  three  of  the  pailies,  and  Mayfield  fled  the  country. 

Question.  That  was  for  the  raid  which  grew  out  of  the  scaring  of  that  little  boy  f 

Attstcer.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  they  had  taken  the  neg^o  that  was  put  in  jail  and 
killed  him  these  parties  were  pursued  in  that  way  by  the  new  appointee  of  Governor 
Smith.  The  Crossland  matter  after  this  new  sheriff  came  in  h:id  passed  off  for  some 
time ;  but  the  new  sheriff  made  all  efforts,  but  they  could  only  find  out  where  one 
party  set  his  gun  down  in  the  sand,  and  where  he  whittled  with  his  knife,  and  two 
foot-prints.  They  did  not  discover  that  there  was  any  other  man  than  one  man.  If 
there  was  any  other  man  they  did  not  discover  him.  I  know  all  etibits  were  made  by 
the  new  sheriff.  He  went  to  work  very  vigorously.  For  two  years,  up  to  a  short  time 
since,  they  bad  a  United  States  camp  of  soldiers  stationed  in  Tuscaloosa,  who  were  in 
active  co-operation  with  the  new  sheriff  to  take  hold  of  auy  parties  it  was  undei-stood 
should  commit  violence,  and  to  help  the  sheriff  in  any  case  where  it  was  necessary  to 
take  hold  of  the  parties.    The  military  remained  there  nearly  two  years,  I  think. 

Question.  Who  was  in  command  there? 

Answet\  I  think  it  was  a  Captain  Hendricks.  I  have  met  him  several  times.  I 
Baw  him  on  the  street,  and  I  think  that  was  his  name. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  these  matters  ? 

Ansicer.  I  was  present  at  a  conversation  with  Captain  Hendricks  in  tlie  post-office 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  talking  to  some  gentlemen.  He  was  not  addressing  him- 
self to  me. 

Question.  What  did  he  say  in  reference  to  these  things? 

Anstver.  He  was  speaking  about  their  being  moved  from  there;  ho  did  not  see  any 
necessity  of  the  camp's  remaining  there;  it  was  an  exjiensive  point  to  feed  the  soldiers, 
and  he  didn't  see  any  occasion  for  it,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Question.  Did  he  speak  about  the  quiet  of  the  plac«5  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  idea;  that  the  country  was  quiet,  and  he  saw  no  neces- 
Bitj'  for  the  military  being  there,  so  far  as  that  matter  was  coucerneil. 

Question.  Judge  Peck  spoke  of  a  riot  or  affair  at  Jacksonville,  Calhoun  County,  where 
five  or  six  men  were  killed  by  a  raid  of  Ku-Klux,  and  one  or  two  white  pitople;  the 
rest  of  them  were  colored. 

Answer.  1  reckon  that  was  a  little  below  Jacksonville;  that  made  quite  a  parade  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  I  never  got  hold  of  the  facts.  I  think  some  parties  were 
shot  at  coming  out  of  church. 

Question.  That  is  a  little  negro  village  near  Jackson  ? 

Answet'.  Ye^,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  it  called  ? 

Answer.  1  am  trying  to  think  of  it.  I  know  Governor  Parsons  and  Governor  Smith 
were  up  there  a  long  time  investigating  that  matter. 

Question.  Patonaf 

Answer.  That  is  a  few  miles  south  of  Jacksonville. 

Quctftion.  That  was  where  a  number  of  negroes  fired  upon  whit«  people  coming  out 
of  church  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  such  was  the  report.  That  is  the  csise,  I  am  satisfied.  Our  papers 
published  an  account  of  it.    1  know  there  was  no  other  such  case. 

Question.  W^e  have  had  testimony  in  regard  to  the  case.  All  I  desire  of  it  is  to  iden- 
tify that  transaction  which  is  spoken  of  by  Judge  Peck  with  the  Patona  affair  of  which 
we  have  had  testimony. 

A  nswer.  I  have  heard  of  no  such  occurrence,  except  that.  Patona  is  in  the  same  county, 
a  little  south  of  Jacksonville.    It  is  a  case  we  know  about  in  my  section  of  the  State. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Question,  Are  Patona  and  Cross  Plains  in  Calhoun  Count3'  T 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  in  Calhoun  County,  a  short  distance. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  never  heard  of  a  raid,  a  Ku-Klux  raid,  in  Jacksonville,  by  which  five 
.or  six  persons  were  killed  t 
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Answer,  No,  sir;  I  never  keard  of  it.  It  is  in  the  eastom  part  of  the  State,  and  wo 
nsiially  see  in  the  newspapers  anything  of  that  ma^iitndo. 

Question,  You  don't  think  it  could  have  escaped  you  T 

Answer.  No,  sir.  If  it  had  been  published  in  the  newspapers  it  would  not  have 
escaped  me.    I  think  it  is  the  same  occurrence  Judg^e  Peck  must  have  referred  to. 

Question.  That  is  the  only  occurrence  of  that  magnitude  you  ever  heard  of  in  Calhoun 
County  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  The  judge  says  Hale,  Greene,  Sumter,  and  Pickens  have  been  very  bad 
counties  for  Ku-Klux. 

Answer,  Well,  about  Greensborough  they  had  considerable  stir  about  Ku-Klux  and 
the  probate  judge.  I  am  well  down  ;  the  county  comes  up  by  me;  in  the  other  part 
of  the  county  it  is  very  quiet,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  this  man  Dr.  Blackford  f 

Ansicer.  No, sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

Question.  The  judge  thinks  that  the  Union  men  who  have  office  in  this  country  have 
been  defamed  by  the  old  rebels. 

Answer.  Judge  Peck  himself  has  been  very  severely  assail(;d  by  one  of  our  papers  in 
Tuscaloosa  repeatedly  as  a  radical ;  but  I  could  name,  a  large  number  of  men  there 
who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  South  in  the  late  war  at  all.  Well,  they  were  north- 
ern men.  Wc  have  a  number  of  northern  men  in  our  place  that  are  doing  business, 
and  are  the  most  prosperous  men  who  are  there,  and  who,  during  the  war,  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  it.  This  Charles  M.  Foster  is  oue  of  our  wealthiest  men.  It  was  very 
well  undfrstood  ho  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  Since  then  he  has  gone  on 
with  his  business,  and  is  one  of  our  most  substantial  citizens. 

Question.  Is  he  a  radical  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  he  is  not  set  down  as  a  radical ;  but  I  don't  think  he  votes. 

Question.  Don't  vote  at  all  f 

Answer.  I  don't  think  ho  votes.  He  may  have  voted  in  the  last  election.  I  know 
preceding  tlie  last  election  he  had  retired  from  the  box. 

Question.  The  judge  knows  no  man  who  has  escaped  defamation  by  the  old  rebels 
who  held  office  and  was  a  Union  man. 

Answer.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  our  present  judge  of  probate  is  a  Union  man  and  9/ 
radical.     Our  capitalists  organized  a  bank  ;  it  is  now  about  going  into  operation.    He 
is  a  stockholder,  and  considered  one  of  the  leading  directors  among  our  capitalists  in 
the  bank. 

Question.  Do  you  think  his  politics  affects  a  man's  standing  in  any  way,  if  his  con- 
duct is  such  as  to  command  respect  in  other  reganls  ? 

Answer.  I  have  a  brother  in  the  city  who  has  been  a  radical — editor  of  a  radical 
paper  there  for  a  long  time.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  university  until  they  made  a 
change  last  spring.  Ho  has  been  pretty  severely  assailed  by  that  same  paper  I  s|H)ke 
of.    They  turned  him  ont  of  the  university.    He  took  up  a  school,  and  his  leatUng 

fiatrons,  if  not  all  his  patrons,  except  this  man  Samuel,  who  I  told  you  was  a  repuh- 
ican,  are  democrats. 

Question.  He  is  sustained  in  his  school  ? 

Answer.  He  has  the  largest  private  school  in  the  city.  He  is  all  over  mdical ;  that 
is,  he  is  lirm  :  his  name  is  H.  S.  Whitfield.  The  postmaster  in  Tuscaloosa,  whose  family 
stand  very  high  there,  is  considered  a  very  excellent  officer  and  a  very  estimable  man- 
Robert  Bhiir. 

Question.  A  radical  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  radical.  There  was  an  effort  ma<le  by  our  Congressman 
Hays  to  get  him  out,  to  get  in  some  man  that  he  prefen-ed  in  the  office ;  but  there  was 
a  little  movement  iu  Tuscaloosa  that  defeated  it.  He  was  a  good  postmaster  and  stands 
very  high. 

Question.  Is  ho  an  outspoken  republican  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  very  decidedly  outspoken. 

Question.  Are  there  many  other  instances  in  your  county  of  republicans  who  stand 
high,  and  hold  office,  and  are  not  defamed  ? 

Answer.  There  are  Blair,  and  Miller,  and  this  man  Samuel,  w  hoses  on  was  killed  out 
there,  who  is  a  republican.  He  has  on»  of  the  most  popular  auction  houses,  and  does 
almost  all  of  the  trade  iu  that  business — auction  and  connnission  house.  He  is  driviuga 
big  business.  He  was  connected  with  the  court,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city.  There 
are  a  number  of  very  substantial  business  men  there  who  are  northern  men,  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  war  at  all,  and  are  doing  well,  and  are  our  most  substantial 
business  men — Dr.  Snow,  and  Leach,  and  Foster,  and  Lynch,  and  Clark  ;  Clark  has 
died  recently. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Are  they  radicals  ? 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  Dr.  Snow  is  always  understood  to  be  a  radical.    He  docs  not  take 
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any  active  part  in  politics.  Lyncli  was  understood  to  be  a  radical.  Clark,  I  think, 
was  understood  to  be  a  democrat.  Most  of  them  are  men,  however,  who  did  uot  sym- 
pathize with  the  war,  and  who  do  not  take  any  part  in  politics  now.  1  do  not  think 
they  do.    I  think  most  of  them  have  not  voted,  unless  it  was  in  the  last  election. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  These  outrages  are  said  by  the  jndge  to  have  for  their  object  the  snccessof 
the  democratic  party,  to  influence  the  vote  of  the  negroes ;  has  there  been  any  attempt 
to  influence  the  vote  of  the  negroes  by  violence  T 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  that  sort  with  the  negro<?s  in  my 
section.  I  live  in  a  large  farming  district.  On  election  day  my  freedmen,  and  the 
freedmen  surrounding  ^ose  who  worked  with  me— those  on  the  surrounding  farms, 
rode  our'mulos  up  to  the  election,  which  is  some  distance.  The  only  difficulty  we  have 
is,  there  is  a  precinct  much  nearer  than  the  city,  where  we  want  them  to  vote,  because 
they  will  not  lose  time.  They  generally  prefer  to  go  to  the  city.  They  generally  go  in 
a  body,  and  a  pretty  large  b*xly.  I  can  name  a  number  of  plantations  around  there 
where  the  negroes  go  to  the  elections,  sir,  and  ride  our  mules  up  and  back.  I  do  not 
know  any  case  in  the  county  where  there  is  any  attemjit  to  control  the  negroes  in  that 
respect. 

Question.  Is  it  barely  possible  that  the  judge  is  a  little  soured  by  what  ho  calls  the 
ostracism  T 

Ansu'cr.  I  reckon  h©  is.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  had  always  been  an  anti- 
slavery  man  ;  wo  always  knew  that ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  always  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  profession  and  his  church,  and  was  one  of  our  best  lawyers.  There  was  no 
heavy  case  but  Judge  Peck  had  one  side.  He  was  a  very  charitable  man  ;  and  he  was 
an  anti-slavery  man  all  his  life.  Everybody  knew  it.  He  made  a  fine  fortune  there, 
because  he  did  not  interfere  with  anything;  he  didn't  intrude  his  opinion  upon  them 
until  the  rebellion  transpired.  The  judge  came  out  very  actively  then.  He  was  an 
old  federalist,  the  strongest  federal  man  that  was  in  our  country ;  and  that  would 
make  his  politics  unpopular.  It  was  a  democratic  country.  He  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  politics,  and  he  very  rarely  voted.  There  the  class  of  public  men  did  not  suit 
his  views  of  politics.  He  was  not  a  social  man ;  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  was  a  very  laborious  man,  and  devoted  to  his  church — the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church — and  to  his  family.  Therefore  he  was  esteemed,  although  his  politics 
and  his  views  of  slavery  were  adverse  to  the  current  views  up  to  the  war.  As  soon  as 
the  war  came  on  he  took  a  very  active  part,  and  about  that  time  he  was  hung  in  efflgy 
one  night  on  the  streets.  The  next  morning  the  citizens  who  had  known  him  long 
took  that  thing  in  hand  and  investigated  it^  for  the  sentiment  was  against  it  entirely; 
and  they  found  it  was  by  a  few  young,  wild  boys  about  the  streets,  who  not  long  be- 
fore had  hung  up  a  Scotchman,  some  little  time  before  the  war  measures  came  up,  who 
was  living  with  a  woman  in  adultery  that  had  been  very  highly  respectable — these 
chaps  had  hung  the  Scotchman  up.  The  citizens  really  did  not  condemn  it;  they 
thought  the  fellow — under  the  circumstances,  they  were  not  sorry — that  was  about  the 
amount  of  it — that  the  Scotchman  was  hung  up  in  effigy.  I  suppose  the  boys  thought  it 
was  a  good  thing, since  nobody  condemned  it;  and  when  Judge  Peck  came  into  poli- 
tics, the  citizens  investigated  this  matter  and  found  it  was  by  some  minor  boys  on  the 
street.  It  mortilied  Judge  Peck  very  much — exceedingly.  No  occurrence  of  his  life 
over  affected  him  so  much.  A  number  of  the  citizens  spoke  to  him,  and  I  think  I 
talked  to  him  myself,  about  it.  I  had  read  law  with  Judge  Peck,  and,  while  we  did 
not  agree  in  measures  very  much,  I  had  a  very  great  esteem  for  his  character  and  his 
integrity.  Ho  is  and  he  was  an  exceedingly  charitable  man,  find  a  Just  man  ;  and  while 
I  verily  believe  he  believes  all  that  he  says,  the  judge  is  very  much  prejudiced,  and  it 
dates  from  that  thing.  He  was  told  that  the  boys  did  this  thing—a  parcel  of  street 
boys;  that  the  citizens  were  not  aware  of  it,  and  did  not  sympathize  with  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  think  he  has  always  thought,  however,  that  behind  the  boys  was  an  influ- 
ence that  wanted  to  bring  him  into  disrepute  and  affect  his  social  standing.  Dating 
from  that  period,  I  think.  Judge  Peck  has  been  bitter.  I  have  been  on  personal  rela- 
tions with  him  very  kind;  and  while  I  don't  think  Judge  Peck  would  state  what  he 
thinks  is  not  true,  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  this  kind :  in  the  practice  of  law,  he  never 
had  a  client  in  his  life  that  was  not  right  when  he  heard  his  case ;  his  sympathies 
always  go  with  what  he  takes  up;  I  never  saw  him  have  a  client  that,  whatever  his 
crime,  however  gross,  he  did  not  take  up  with  him ;  his  sympathies  were  enlisted.  He 
is  an  ardent-minded  man  when  he  is  engaged.  I  think  he  is  an  honest,  true  man,  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  would  not  state  anything  he  did  not  believe;  but  those  state- 
ments there  I  must  say,  in  all  frankness,  are  exaggerations. 

Question.  You  think  he  is  greatly  soured? 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  hanging  him  in  effigy  sonred  him  very  much.  Then  he  has 
been  pursued  by  a  newspaper  there.  He  thinks  these  editorials  are  exponents  of  the 
general  sentiment,  but  he  is  mistaken.  Judge  Peck's  family  have  no^  lost  caste  at  all 
in  social  position.    I  do  not  know  a  more  popular  young  lady  than  his  eldest  daugli- 
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ter  was ;  and  she  married  lately  a  yoanff  gen^eman  of  hieh  standing  in  onr  place ;  and 
the  next  one,  also ;  she  has  married  lately  a  yoang  geutleman,  one  of  the  very  best 
offers.  Judge  Peck's  family  has  never  suffered,  socially.  He  is  soured  by  one  of  onr  pa- 
pers very  much.  He  was  hung  in  efiQgy  by  these  boys,  and  he  never  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  the  citizens  did  not  sympathize  with  it.  I  think  he  is  very  bitt«r,  and  I 
want  it  distinctly  understood  I  do  not  believe  Judge  Peck  would  make  a  statement  he 
did  not  believe.  Here  is  this  case  now — ^that  letter  his  daughter  wrot«  him  about  the 
twelve  negroes  or  twelve  persons  killed ;  that  rumor  was  afloat  the  very  next  day 
afterward,  and  she  wrote  upon  that  rumor.  The  facts  turned  out  that  two  neCToes 
were  killed  and  Finley  was  killed,  after  a  long  and  tedious  investigation.  Judge  reck 
leaves  it  as  though  a  few  under  twelve  were  killed. 

Question,  You  think  that  is  a  fair  illustration  of  his  disordered  temper  T 

Answer.  I  know  that  Judge  Peck  is  now — whatever  he  hears  he  believes ;  he  really 
believes  that  the  opposite  party  are  prepared  to  do  anything,  and  when  he  hears  a  ru- 
mor he  thinks  it  is  so ;  that  is  about  my  idea  of  Judge  Peck.  now.  Our  personal  rela- 
tions have  never  changed ;  we  meet  and  are  very  friendly,  and  he  is  a  good  lawyer  and 
a  good  churchman,  and  a  charitable  man.  I  believe  he  is  prepared  to  uelieve  honestly 
these  rumors.  He  stays  at  home ;  he  does  not  get  out ;  he  rarely  comes  into  town ;  he 
lives  out  a  little  piece ;  he  hears  these  things ;  he  never  hears  what  they  result  in  upon 
investigation,  and  they  are  set  down  us  facts;  I  think  he  is  very  much  prejudiced. 

Question,  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  negroes  were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
coerced,  and  many  of  them  made  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  by  their  employers  ana 
by  intimidation? 

Answer,  1  was  speaking  to  meet  that  question  a  while  ago.  As  to  my  neighborhood, 
we  have  a  box  or  precinct  near  us  where  the  negroes  can  vote.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  the  loss  of  time  is  important.  It  has  been  an  item  to  have  them  vote  at  the 
precinct  where  they  would  lose  but  a  few  hours.  They  persist,  generally,  in  going  to 
Tuscaloosa.  Well,  the  farm  I  occupy,  and  Hurley's  farm,  and  the  Prince  estate  farm, 
and  Gray  estate  farm,  and  Lewis  farm,  and  Corbin  farm,  are  all  there,  and  have  many 
freedmen  on  them.  They  generally  go  all  together,  and  they  prefer  to  go  to  the  city 
They  ride  our  mules ;  it  is  a  pretty  long  walk ;  and  you  will  find  on  election  day  from 
these  farms  about  a  regiment  of  freedmen,  on  mules,  going  up  to  the  city  to  vote.  That 
is  the  way  things  go  on  in  my  section. 

Question.  No  attempt  to  coerce  f 

Answer.  Never  in  my  region. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  T 

Answir.  I  never  have  heard  of  a  case  of  that  sort,  sir.  This  lost  election  there 
seemed  to  be  an  idea — well,  they  had  no  candidates,  though,  in  that  county ;  I  suppose 
their  idea  was  they  perhaps  would  not  go  out ;  I  was  away  from  home.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  the  democratic  ticket.  I  suppose  if  there  had  been  a  republican  running 
they  would  have  gone  out.    They  might  have  gone  out  any  way. 

Question.  The  judge  thinks  it  will  require  the  military  to  prevent  this  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  there. 

Answer.  As  I  told  you,  they  had  a  military  camp  there  until  last  spring,  for  about 
two  years,  covering  most  of  this  period  that  I  speak  of,  and  they  were  understood  to 
be  read^  to  promptly  suppress  anything;  they  were  brought  in  just  after  this  riot  and 
the  killing  of  Crossland.  I  suppose  that  had  induced  the  thing.  There  were  no  in- 
dictments in  the  Crossland  case,  but  there  were  two  in  the  other.  The  military  came 
in  just  after.  Of  the  three  parties  found  and  indicted,  one  was  killed,  the  other 
wounded,  and  the  other  escaped.  There  were  more  parties  engaged  in  the  raid,  of 
course,  but  they  never  were  able  to  get  at  any  other  names. 

Question.  The  judge  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  intelligent  men,  the  men  of 
property,  who  use  inferior  men  to  do  these  outrages,  and  thus  control  the  negro  vote. 

Answer,  Well^  Judge  Peck,  so  far  as  my  observation  is  concerned,  is  entirely  mis- 
taken in  that  view  or  the  case,  sir. 

Question.  He  says  that  the  democratic  party  sympathize  with  the  Eu-Elux,  and  but 
for  that  sympathy  that  they  could  be  broKen  up. 

Answer.  All  these  matters  that  have  taken  place  have  originated  in  little  settlement 
organizations.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  pervading  organization  there  of  any 
kind. 

Question,  Have  any  of  these  outrages  that  have  been  spoken  of,  or  outbreaks,  or  vio- 
lence, originated  in  political  feeling! 

Answer.  The  two  raids  up  in  the  uoith  part  of  the  county,  the  Miller  and  Davies  cases, 
there  may  have  been  some  politics  in  that ;  I  only  judge.  I  know  the  leading  man  on 
one  side  is  a  democrat,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  radical ;  there  may  have  been  some 
politics  in  that  case  ;  in  the  Crossland  case  I  cannot  say.  I  tell  you  what  I  hear.  There 
may  have  been  politics  in  that  case ;  but  that  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  community. 
These  other  cases  I  mentioned,  and  that  Jud^e  Peck  alluded  to,  have  originated  as  I 
stated,  and  I  think  entirely  foreign  from  politics. 

Question,  Was  on  attack  made  on  this  democratic  editor  Randolph  f 
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Anstrer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Who  was  that  made  by,  and  growing  out  of  what  f 

Answer.  They  had  a  professor  named  Vuiighan  in  the  nniversity  that  this  editor  pur- 
sued constantly :  pursued  him  very  bitterly,  charging  him  with  drunkenness  and 
whippin<^  his  wire — I  do  not  know  with  what  truth — and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  with 
incompetence,  and  a  great  many  things.  Well,  Professor  Vanghan,  it  is  understood, 
procured  this  young  Smith,  who  was  certainly  a  very  daring  man,  a  young  student. 
The  editor  had  also  assailed  the  governor.  This  Smith  was  a  nephew  of  Governor 
Smith,  and  young  Smithes  father  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  university.  He  had 
assailed  him  too.  >  Vanghan,  as  was  supposed,  did  not  have  nerve,  but  enlisted  Smith, 
who  had,  and  they  came  on  the  street  armed  one  morning,  Vanghan  and  Smith,  and 
Vanghan  stood  at  a  respectful  distance.  Smith  walked  down  the  street.  He  sa^'^ 
Randolph  on  the  other  side,  at  the  comer,  and  walked  over.  Randolph  was  talking 
A  man,  and  Smith  ran  against  him  with  his  ell>ow  as  he  passed,  and  like  to  have  shoveu 
bim  over;  he  jumped,  and  both  drew  their  pistols  at  the  same  time. 

Question.  It  was  a  deliberate  act  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  he  struck  him  and  turned  him  around,  he  jumped  a  little  aside 
and  then  wheeled,  and  he  and  Randolph  both  fired  about  the  same  time.  Randolph 
did  not  see  him  a«  ho  was  approaching;  he  had  his  face  up-street.  They  both  dis- 
charged five  shots.  Smith's  first  shot  would  have  killed  Randolph,  as  it  struck  him 
here  in  the  side,  but  he  had  a  thick  pocket-book  that  checked  the  ball,  and  it  went 
through  that  and  stopped  on  the  skin ;  and  he  then  sho.t.  The  last  shot,  I  believe, 
struck  him  just  above  the  knee  and  ranged  up  the  thigh.  Ho  had  his  leg  up.  He 
came  very  near  dying  from  that.  They  cut  off  the  limb.  Smith  was  not  hit  himself. 
He  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  Ho  and  Vanghan  were  both  put  in  jail,  and  Smith 
was  turned  out,  by  some  meaiLS,  one  night,  and  made  his  escape.  That  is  the  last  we 
knew  of  Smith.  Vanghan  went,  I  think,  to  Washington,  and  was  sent  out  to  Utah  in 
some  oflice  there  ;  I  don't  remember  now ;  I  think  it  was  to  Utah.  These  are  the  facts, 
as  I  heard  them ;  I  never  saw  the  difticultv  at  all. 

Question,  The  judge  states  that  no  northern  man,  who  was  a  republican,  could  suc- 
ceed in  business  in  that  country ;  that  there  is  a  great  prejudice,  and  that  it  affects  the 
private  relations  and  business  of  men. 

Answei'.  Well,  I  made  some  statements  that  seemed  to  meet  that  particular  x>oint. 
C.  M.  Foster,  one  of  our  wealthiest  merchants,  is  a  shoe-dealer,  a  large  steam-tanner, 
and  does  a  very  heavy  business;  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city  ;  has  consid- 
erable viiluablo  land  out  of  the  city,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  the 
city.  He  is  a  New  Jersey  man.  C.  *S.  Leach,  or  C.  J.  Leach,  is  a  New  York  man.  He 
manufactures  all  our  plows  and  machinery ;  he  stands  very  high  in  the  commifnity^ 
and  has  charge  of  the  only  large  manufactory  of  that  kind  we  have  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness and  plow  manufacture.  I  think  ho  is  very  prosperous — doing  a  fine  business.  He 
is  a  New  York  man.  Augustin  Lynch  died  recently.  He  was  a  cabinet  man  from  Phila- 
delphia. He  did  the  best  business  in  the  furniture  department  of  any  man  we  have 
ever  had  in  Tuscaloosa.  He  left  his  wife  and  son  in  the  same  business.  They  are 
doing  a  very  heavy,  prosperous  business,  it  is  understood.  Dr.  Snow  does  not  at- 
tend actively  to  business  himself,  but  his  son  does ;  a  young  man  who  is  doing  a  very 
fine  business.  Doctor  Snow  is  a  Boston  man.  He  pute  in  tne  capital  and  is  about  the 
store  a  good  deal,  but  his  son  is  the  active  party  with  his  clerks.  They  are  prosperous, 
it  is  understood ;  have  fine  credit  North  and  at  home. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Are  they  druggists  T 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  they  deal  in  hardware  and  staple  goods — that  is,  heavy  domestics. 
Snow,  brother  of  Dr.  Snow,  the  old  gentleman,  died  some  years  since,  since  the  sur- 
render ;  he  is  put  in  business  by  a  New  York  canitalist ;  they  have  set  him  up ;  and  he 
has  the  most  popular  fancy -goods  store  in  the  place.  I  don't  remember  the  New  York 
gentleman  ;  he  is  a  man  of  capital ;  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  old  man, 
and  has  put  the  son  up  in  busmess. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Do  you  think  such  considerations  affect  that  community  any  more  than 
elsewhere  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir:  these  cases  show  the  men  that  do  the  business  with  us.  They  are 
fhll  exponents  of  the  whole  matter ;  they  are  the  most  prosperous  men  we  have;  the 
best  busines'j  men  we  have.  Ball,  of  the  big  manufacturing  company  above  here,  is  a 
northern  man. 

Question.  You  think,  then,  the  testimony  of  the  judge  is  gfreatly  tinctured  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  the  most  prosperous  business  men  in  Tuscaloosa,  from 
the  places  I  tell  you,  and  I  can  go  on  and  add  to  the  list.  I  have  not  near  got 
through. 

Question.  I  just  wanted  your  opinion. 
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Answer,  Lyncb,  and  Foster,  and  the  Snows  move  in  the  very  best  circle  of  society  in 
Tuscaloosa.  There  is  no  grade  of  society  above  them  socially.  One  of  the  Leaches 
married  Judge  Peck^s  daughter.  Judge  Peck  has  a  son  in  the  university  there — a  pro- 
fessor. 

Quention,  You  think  the  violence  of  this  newspaper  charge  and  the  hanging  in  efiSgy 
has  greatly  imbiitered  Judge  Peck  f 

-4n«u»tr.*The8e  two  things,  I  know,  weigh  upon  him  very  much. 

QiU'Mion.  The  violence  of  this  democratic  editor  is  no  indication  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  T 

Answer.  Not  at  all ;  because  I  hold  Judge  Peck  in  very  different  estimation  from  a 
great  many  things  that  is  said  of  him.  I  think  Judge  Peck  is  biased  and  listens  to  ru- 
mors, and  he  has,  I  think,  exaggerated.    I  know  he  lias  exaggerated  ver>'  much  there. 

Question,  You  think  his  judgment  is  warped  by  his  strong  feeling  and  imaginary 
Blights  f 

Anstccr,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Or,  perhaps,  real  slights  f 

Answer,  Judge  Peck  doubtless  has,  I  think,  met,  in  mingling  with  some  of  the  old 
supreme  court  lawyers,  with  some  slights;  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  that,  doubtless,  may 
have  influenced  him  some.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  lawyers  from  all  over 
the  State.  After  he  had  taken  a  position  in  politics  I  have  understood  he  made  some 
complaiuts  about  the  old  lawyers  there  ;  that  they  were  not  so  free  with  him  as  they 
had  been.  Well,  he  might  look  upon  that  also  ;  but  Judge  Peck's  family,  hia  daugh- 
ters, in  Tuscaloosa,  move  in  the  very  best  society  and  visit  generallj^ — Mrs.  Martin  aod 
Mrs.  Leach — ho  has  no  other  grown  daughter ;  they  and  Mrs.  Peck  herself  occupy  as 
high  positions  as  any  other  people  iu  Tuscaloosa.  Judge  Peck  himself  never  was  a 
social  man,  never  went  to  dinners  or  gave  dinners  himself;  he  was  always  too  busy  in 
his  profession. 

Question.  A  recluse  in  his  habits  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  become  particularly  so — recluse. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Are  you  a  native  of  the  South  t 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Of  what  State  ? 

Answer,  Of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Question,  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  war  T 

Answer,  I  fought  secession  to  the  last  hour. 

Qtiestion,  I  mean  after  the  war  commenced. 

Answer,  I  want  to  give  you  a  little  sketch  of  how  that  was.  I  voted-  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  against  the  resolutions  that  called  the  seceding  convention.  After  the 
war  commenced  I  was  offered  a  colonelcy  of  regiment  and  declined  to  take  it,  and 
moved  to  my  farm,  and  was  never  in  the  war.  I  took  this  part  in  the  war :  I  gave  a 
great  deal  to  the  soldiers ;  I  made  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  gave  it  to  soldiers'  wives; 
that  was  perhaps  the  only  contribution  I  ever  made  directly  to  the  war. 

Question.  Did  you  hold  any  office  before  the  war  so  that  you  would  be  affected  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  ? 

Answer,  I  was  in  the  legislature,  sir,  that  voted  on  the  resolutions  that  called  the 
convention — the  seceding  convention.  There  were  two  of  us  that  voted  against  those 
resolutions  out  of  the  whole  body.  Judge  Peck  and  myself  voted  side  and  side  in  all 
that  thing  up  to  the  war,  and  then  he  retired  to  his  house,  and  I  to  m}^  farm. 

Question,  Have  you  been  operating  with  the  democratic  or  conservative  party  since 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Answer,  Well,  sir,  I  have  voted  only  twice  since  the  closeof  the  war.  In  one  of  these 
elections  there  was  but  one  side ;  in  the  last  election  both  tickets  were  represented  for 
governor.    I  voted  for  the  democrat  for  governor. 

Question,  Have  you  been  regarded  as  identified  with  the  conservative  party  since  the 
warf 

Anmver,  I  suppose  they  put  me  down  so. 

Question.  Have  you  taken  an  active  part  f 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  stay  out  of  town. 

Question.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  political  meetings  of  your  party  T 

Answer.  I  have  attended  but  one  political  meeting  that  transxiired  in  our  town.  I 
was  then  made  chairman  of  that  meeting,  however. 

Question.  To  take  up  the  matters  iu  the  order  in  which  you  have  been  examined,  I 
will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Crossland.    Was  ho  a  white  manT 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  A  member-elect  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  on  his  way  to  take  his  seat  there? 

The  Witness.  At  the  time  he  was  shot  t 
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The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  never  hear  that  fact  f 

Anmcer,  I  believe  he  was ;  I  think  the  member  from  Pickens  and  he  were  on  their 
way  tojjether.    I  did  not  think  of  that  fact. 

Question,  Was  that  member  also  shot  ? 

Ansxccr,  No,  sir.  I  think  there  was  but  one  discharge,  and  that  killed  Crosslaud  and 
wounded  this  other  party.  That  was  not  the  member  from  Pickens  County.  I  think 
the  man  who  was  wounded  lived  in  Pickens  County. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  that  the  member  from  Pickens  County  was  likewise  attacked? 

Ansu'cr.  No,  sir  ;  they  were  in  company. 

Question.  You  say  there  is  one  theory  afloat  that  he  was  killed  on  political  grounds? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  Judge  Peck  and  a  number  of  others  there,  I  suppose,  will  say  that. 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  them  say  so. 

Question.  It  must  have  been  known  by  the  assassin  obviously  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Slontgomery  from  the  point  at  which  he  was  attacked  f 

Answer.  I  suppose  so ;  I  reckon  so  ;  I  do  not  know.  At  all  eventa,  he  was  on  the 
road  there  waylaying  him  at  the  time  and  shot  him.  It  would  seem  he  knew  he  was 
going  to  pass  tiiere  at  the  time. 

Qu4»tion.  Is  not  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  on  his  way  to  the  legislature,  but 
was  in  company  with  two  other  men,  adverse  to  the  theory  that  his  assassination 
was  the  result  of  some  private  quarrel  or  grievance  f 

Answer.  Well,  I  suppose  in  some  aspects  of  the  case  it  might  be  considered  so ;  in 
others,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would.  I  do  not  know  just  what  influence  that  point  o£ 
view  would  have :  what  view  we  ought  most  strictly  to  take  about  it.  If  it  were  by 
private  parties  who  had  determined  to  kill  hiui,  I  suppose  they  determined  to  do  it 
wherever  and  whenever  they  could  do  it  without  being  detected. 

Question.  Was  he  a  planter  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  a  mrmer. 

Question.  Did  he  live  in  the  country  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  it  were  McGee  or  this  other  man 

Answer.  Cooper;  those  are  men  with  whom  he  litigiited. 

Question.  If  they  instigated  the  assassination,  would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  he  would  have  been  assassinated  about  home,  and  after  night,  rather  than  in 
open  day  when  he  was  in  company  with  two  other  persons  T 

Anstvsr.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  suppose  that  the  party  who  had  determined  to  kill 
him  would  determine  upon  his  own  security  as  to  time  and  place,  and  would  select  the 
night  or  day,  according  to  what  would  secure  him.  Of  course,  his  first  purpose  would 
be  to  secure  himself.  This  swamp  where  he  sat,  or  thicket  of  ivy-growth,  which  pre- 
vails in  that  country,  was  a  place  where  he  was  not  likely  to  be  detected.  I  suppose 
the  first  object  of  the  party  would  be  to  get  where  he  was  safe. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  that  there  waa  but  one  shot  fired  T 

Ansivcr.  That  is  my  recollection  ;  that  the  first  shot  struck  Crosslaud,  and  the  same 
shot  struck  the  young  man  just  beyond. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  it  was  a  gun  or  pistol  that  was  fired  f 
Answm\  It  was  a  shot-gun,  they  supposed.    As  I  remarked,  the  breech  of  the  gun,  to 
all  appearance,  had  made  its  track  in  the  sand,  sitting  by  the  ti'ee. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Was  it  loaded  with  buckshot  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  buckshot  by  which  he  was  killed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  Mr.  Crosslaud  a  man  of  violence  T  You  say  some  had  believed  for 
years  he  would  be  killed. 

Answer.  1  think  he  was  rather  a  litigious  than  a  violent  man.  I  never  knew  of  his 
having  fights.  The  courts  opened  up  something  to  mo  of  the  litigious  difficulties  out 
there. 

Question.  What  time  did  this  difficulty  occur  T 

Answer.  It  was  in  the  forenoon,  not  long  after  the  breakfast  hour,  I  think. 

Question.  I  mean  the  year  and  month  T 

Answei\  I  think  it  was  in  1867,  sir. 

Question.  How  far  was  he  killed  from  his  own  house? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  lived  from  where  he  was  killed.  I  suppose,  from 
my  general  idea,  it  was  some  four  or  five  miles,  or  six. 

Question.  Did  McGee  and  the  other  gentlemen  whom  you  have  named  live  near  Mr. 
Crosslaud  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir :  they  lived  in  that  neighborhood. 

Question.  He  had  never  t4iken  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  as  I  understand  you  f 
'  Answer.  Yes,  sir,  he  had  served  one  session  and  returned  home,  and  this  was  another 
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session.  I  think  that  is  the  fact.  They  were  going  over  to  the  legislature ;  and  this 
-was  the  second  session  of  the  legislature ;  perhaps  it  was  a  recess. 

Queation.  Had  his  coarse  in  the  legislature  given  ofifense  to  anyhody  T 

Answer.  No ;  he  was  a  quiet  man ;  he  did  not  pretend  to  speak ;  he  would  simply 
vote  upon  a  qoestion. 

Question.  Had  his  course  or  his  vote  in  the  legislature  been  denounced  in  your 
democratic  paper  f 

Answer.  Not  singled  out  that  I  know  of.  The  democratic  papers,  I  suppose,  say  of 
Crossland  like  they  say  of  others.    I  do  not  remember  that  ho  was  singled  out. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  that  paper  being  very  severe  upon  Judge  Peck  in  its  stric- 
tures.   Was  Mr.  Crossland  also  the  subject  of  its  strictures? 

Answer.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was.  I  don't  think  he  was.  I  don't  remember  it  if 
he  was. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  There  was  a  negro  man  here  testified  yesterday,  named  Gleed,  that  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  "  Tuscaloosa  Monitor,"  which  was  afterward  copied  into  a  Greene 
County  paper,  which  called  upon  the  white  people  to  kill  all  the  negro  leaders,  and  to 
spare  none  but  the  humble  and  obedient  negroes. 

The  Witness.  Did  he  produce  the  article  t 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not.  He  testified  that  such  an  article  appeared,  and  that 
he  hud  carried  it  about  with  him  until  he  wore  it  out. 

The  Witness.  What  other  paper  was  it  copied  into  f 

Mr.  Bl\ir.  Into  the  Greene  County  democratic  paper,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
"Whig." 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  may  say  with  great  confidence  that  no  such  article 
ever  appeared  ;  it  never  appeared  in  a  Tuscaloosa  paper. 

Question.  Would  not  such  an  article  have  attracted  universal  attention? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  say  I  think  with  certainty  that  he  is  mistaken.  I  can  say, 
Senator  Pratt,  that  I  presume  Mr.  Crossland  was  named  by  this  paper ;  he  no  doubt 
named  all  the  officials — Miller,  the  probate  judge;  and  Crossland,  the  representative 
the  senator — and  all  their  names  would  figure  in  that  paper. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  How  figure  T 

Ansirer.  He  assaued  them  as  radicals  and  as  enemies  to  the  country.  That  is  the 
idea  you  will  find  in  the  "  Monitor." 

Question.  Was  Crossland  a  southern  man  or  a  northern  man  T 

Ansicer.  I  think  he  was  a  Tennesseean. 

Question.  Ho  would  have  been  assailed  then,  I  suppose,  as  a  scalawag  T 

Answer.  I  suppose  so,  if  he  had  singled  him  out. 

Question.  Would  he,  coming  from  Tennessee,  be  regarded  as  in  the  category  of  carpet- 
baggers T 

Answer.  No ;  ho  would  be  assailed  as  a  scalawag,  if  Crossland  was  ever  singled  out 

Question.  Was  that  paper  very  bitter  in  its  denunciation  of  carpet-baggers  and 
scalawags  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  pretty  bitter;  it  handled  them  pretty  roughly. 

Question.  Now  that  I  have  mentioned  that  paper,  what  was  its  course  toward  Judge 
Peck  ?  What  accusations  did  it  bring  against  him  f  Why  was  he  the  subject  of  its 
spleen  f 

Answer.  Judge  Peck,  I  suppose,  was  singled  out  becanse  of  his  having  more  talent 
and  influence  to  carry  scalawag  influence. 

Question.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  an  office? 

Answtr.  He  ran  for  the  convention,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention,  that  re- 
formed or  re-organized  our  State  government.  It  was  about  then  that  he  was  opened 
upon. 

Question.  Was  his  private  character  attacked  T 

Answer.  I  think  not,  sir ;  I  don't  think  Judge  Peck's  private  charact-er  has  ever  been 
attacked  ;  simply  his  political  sentiments. 

Question.  Yet  he  had  come  to  the  South  in  early  youth,  had  he  not  f 

Anstver.  Ho  was  a  grown  practicing  lawyer  when  he  came  to  the  South.  He  opened 
a  law-office  when  he  came  here. 

Question.  Ha<l  been  here  a  long  time ;  thirty  odd  years  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  over  forty  years. 

Question.  I  think  he  said  forty-e<ght  years  ? 

Ansicer.  He  had  been  in  Tuscaloosa  upward  of  thirty  years. 

Question.  He  had  married  South  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    She  was  a  northern  lady,  but  they  married  South. 

Question.  Were  these  denunciations  of  Judge  Peck  in  the  paper  discountenanced  by, 
the  democratic  party  t 
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Answer,  Not  as  a  party,  but  by  bis  old  friends  and  acquaintances  in  tbeir  social  re- 
lations. I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  held  a  meeting  or  organized  to  denounce  it, 
but  Judge  Peck's  old  friends  there  always  met  him  on  mendly  terms. 

QutatioH.  Yon  do  not  know  of  any  democrat  discontinuing  the  paper  because  Judge 
Peck  was  vilified,  do  you  f 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know.  I  presume  if  it  had  been  done  I  should  have  heard  or  seen 
something  in  the  columns  about  it.    I  think  the  paper  would  have  limbed  him. 

Question.  You  have  enumerated  several  white  persons  who  were  assassinated  or  mur- 
dered. You  have  not  given,  however,  an  enumeration  of  colored  men  who  from  time 
to  tirab  were  killed  ;  can  you  give  the  list  ?  I  make  this  inquiry  because  the  enumera- 
tion of  Judge  Peck  included  hoih  races.. 

Anaiccr.  1  mentioned  the  two  negroes  that  were  killed  in  the  raid.    There  was  a  negro 
killed  in  Xorthport ;  I  don't  know  his  name ;  I  cannot  give  negroes' names ;  I  know  one 
was  killed  over  there. 
Question.  By  men  in  disguise  T 

Answer.  I  think  there  was  one  negro  killed  in  open  day  by  a  party  that  fled  there. 
There  was  another  negro  shot  at  at  night.  He  escaped,  though,  from  his  cabin.  A 
second  negro  was  wounded.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  died  or  not,  but  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  very  bad  wound.  The  negro  shot  at  had  that  day  on  the  streets  had  a 
fight  and  stubbed  a  wliite  man  in  a  difficulty.  They  had  a  regular  fight  on  the  street, 
and  that  night  he  was  assaulted,  I  suppose,  by  parties  in  disguise,  and  the  negro  shot 
at,  and  another  one  wounded.  It  missed  eflfect  upon  him  and  hit  another.  The  negro 
that  was  in  the  riot  and  killed  Fiuley  ran  ofl^"  to  the  county  below  and  was  killed. 
Young  Sanuiel  killed  the  negro  that  I  have  mentioned,  or  at  least  the  party  with 
him  did.  There  was  a  negro  killed  on  what  was  called  the  Foster  Ferry  road  by  a 
traveler.  The  traveler's  account  was  that  the  negro  was  drunk  and  assaulted  him.  The 
negro  was  killed,  and  the  traveler  went  on,  I  don't  know  where  to.  I  do  not  remember 
the  negro's  name.  There  was  a  negro  not  far  from  my  section  of  the  country  that  was 
whipped  by  three  men  in  disguise,  Imrt  pretty  badly,  and  ordered  from  the  premises. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  the  men.  They  had  no  disguises.  He,  however,  got  well  and 
prosecuted  them,  and  two  of  them,  1  believe,  proved  an  alibi,  and  the  third  one's  case 
IS  now  pending  in  court.  Perhaps  I  could  mention  a  case,  not  of  killing:  the  owner  of 
the  ferry  on  Warrior  River  had  a  negro  that  kept  the  ferry,  with  a  cabin  back  of  it.  It 
was  understood  in  the  neighborhood  the  negro  was  the  ferryman,  and  this  man  behind 
him  fnrnislKMl  the  means  for  a  clandestine  trade  in  cotton  and  com.  The  evidence  was 
strong  that  the  trade  was  a  pretty  brisk  one  to  the  white  man  ;  he  was  getting  a  good 
deal  through  that  channel.  There  was  a  party  went  there  one  night  and  made  the 
negro  move  what  he  had  in  the  house,  his  clothes,  &c.,  and  they  burned  down  the  honso 
with  a  large  amount  of  cotton  and  corn  in  it.  They  did  not  hui't  the  negro,  but  made 
him  move  his  own  goo<ls  out. 

Question.  Were  they  disguised? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  Ihey  were  disguised.  I  believe  the  negro  so  reported. 
They  did  not  hurt  him.  They  simply  ordered  him  to  move  his  duds  out.  They  burned 
up  the  cotton.  The  negro  said  he  showed  them  a  list  of  his  purchases,  and  who  he 
was  trading  with,  and  told  them  who  he  was  trading  for;  that  he  was  a  mere  agent, 
trading  for  a  man  behind  him. 

Question.  Yon  say  he  was  not  whipped  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  influences  were  brought  to  bear  to  make  him  make  these  disclo- 
sures! 

Answer.  He  disclosed  them  the  next  day  to  the  negroes  there. 

Question.  The  disclosures  were  not  made  to  these  men  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  never  knew  who  they  were.  The  negro  himself  told  the  next 
day  in  the  village  that  there  came,  he  said,  two  or  three.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  said 
they  were  disguised,  and  they  asked  him  for  whom  he  was  trafficking  and  what.  He 
told  them  for  this  white  man. 

Question.  Only  two  or  three  visited  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  report.  They  told  him  to  clear  out  his  clothing  and 
trumpery,  and  they  burned  up  the  house. 

Question.  Was  that  a  late  occurrence  f 

Answer.  It  was  year  before  last. 

Question.  Does  any  other  case  occur  to  you  T 

Answer.  A  year  or  two  since  a  party  came  to  freedmen  that  lived  up  above  me  in  the 
hills  and  made  them  clear  out  their  furniture  and  burned  their  cabins.  These  negroes 
came  down  to  my  plantation,  and  they  are  living  in  my  cabins. 

Question.  How  large  a  party  did  they  say  there  wast 

Answer.  Tliey  said  eight  or  ten. 

Question.  Disguised  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  sure  but  that  was  in  Hale  County.   It  is  just  back  of  me. 
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It  came  to  my  knowledge.  They  charged  them  with  8tealii\g  a  Mr.  Rogers's  com  and 
Mr.  Fifer's  cottoD. 

Question.  Were  (he  negroes  whipped f 

Answer.  No,  sir;  four  of  them  came  to  my  house  next  day,  and  I  famished  tbem 
cabins,  and  two  of  them  are  living  there  now.  One  of  them  said  theystmck  him  on 
his  head,  I  think,  with  a  pistol.  They  were  ordering  them  to  get  out  their  things,  and 
ho  did  not  move  fast  enough  to  suit  him,  and  he  struck  him.  He  did  not  cut  the  skin, 
hut  struck  him  a  blow.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  matters.  I  don^t  know  how 
many  negroes  I  have  testified  to  there  that  were  killed. 

Question.  1  ^^  ould  like  you  to  separate,  if  yon  can,  from  private  assassinations,  the 
case  of  outrage  committed  by  bands  of  men— one  or  more,  so  as  to  have  them  distinct 
and  separate — to  know  how  many  occurrences  of  that  kind  there  have  been. 

Jnsuer.  Well,  the  Miller  case ;  there  was  a  band  of  men  there,  as  I  have  stated. 

Question.  Miller  was  murdered  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  raid  about  the  negroes,  where  thev  killed  the  two  negroes, 
there  was  a  band  of  men.  There  were  said  by  the  nei^ro  wno  saw  the  troop,  where 
young  Samuel  w^as  killed,  to  be  eight  or  ten.  When  Simpson  was  killed  there  was  a 
number  of  the  negroes  about  the  place.  I  think  Simpson's  wife  got  a  glance  at  them; 
there  were  six  or  eight  men  there.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  in  any  other  killing  it 
was  by  a  band  or  not,  now. 

Question.  You  may  go  on  and  specify  the  whippings  inflicted  by  two  or  more  men. 

Answei'.  I  have  mentioned  one  case  where  three  men  whipped  a  negro  who  had  in- 
dicted tbem  :  that  was  near  me;  just  in  the  other  conntv*  There  was  a  negro  whipped 
by  three  or  four  men  near  me,  in  Hale  County — Handy  Hardwick.  I  do  not  remember 
any  other  case  of  whipping,  simply. 

Question.  Those  were  all  instances  where  the  outrage  was  inflicted  by  men  in  disguise? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  those  cases,  I  think,  were  by  men  in  disguise.  The  four  cases— of 
Miller,  the  raid  on  the  two  negroes,  young  Samuel  and  Simpson,  the  case  of  whipping 
by  three  men,  who  are  now  indicted,  and  the  case  of  Handy  Hardwick. 

Question.  Yes,  sir ;  you  mean  that  those  are  the  only  cases  where  you  have  any  in- 
formation on  the  point  as  to  the  men  being  disguised? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir.  Those  other  killing  cases  I  nave  mentioned  were  personal  matters, 
in  open  daylight.  Well,  Simpson's  was  in  open  daylight.  The  parties  that  killed 
Simpson  were  not  in  disguise.  I  ou^ht  to  make  that  correction.  I  think  his  wife's 
account  was  that  they  were  not  disguised.  She  got  a  sight  of  tbe  men,  and  that  is  my 
recollection.  I  suppose  that  is  the  case  Judge  Peck  refers  to,  where  a  man  was  going 
along  the  road  with  his  wife  and  was  killed. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  A  white  man? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  his  politics? 

Answer.  They  were  all  democrats — these  parties  indicted ;  they  have  never  convicted 
them ;  and  Simpson  was  a  democrat. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  yon  ever  yourself  see  any  of  these  disguised  men? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  one  night  coming  from  out  below  me  in  Hale  County — I  am 
not  very  far  from  the  line  below  me — I  saw  a  party  of  disguised  men  on  horseback. 

Question.  When  was  that  ? 

Ansiver.  That  was  about  two  years  ago. 

Question,  You  may  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  you  saw  them,  and  what 
they  were  doing,  and  how  large  a  number. 

Answer.  There  were  six  or  eight  of  them ;  they  were  traveling  down  the  road;  they 
were  on  the  public  road. 

Question.  Did  you  meet  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    Well,  I  passed  them  in  the  road. 

Question.  Did  they  halt  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  No  communication  passed  between  you  T 

Answer.  They  were  talking  to  each  other ;  they  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to 
me.  The  truth  is,  my  horse  was  a  little  frightened;  they  had  something  covering  their 
horses  that  frightened  my  horse,  and  he  sheered  out  of  the  road. 

Qusstion.  Did  they  address  any  remark  to  youf 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  spoke  to  me.  There  was  some  remark  about  my  horse: 
''  H«ld  on,"  or  ^^ Be  careful; "  something  about  my  horse  sheering  out ;  that  I  might  be 
thrown. 

Question.  How  far  were  you  from  home  T 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  was  five  or  six  miles  f^m  my  plantation. 

Question,  You  did  not,  of  course,  recognize  any  one  T 
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An9wer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  any  mischief  inflicted  that  night  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  don't  know  on  what  errand  they  were  t 

Anatper.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard.  Well,  there  were  other  parties — I  heard  of  the 
party — I  heard  of  others  who  saw  them ;  bat  I  do  not  think  they  did  anything  that 
night.    I  never  heard  that  they  did. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  that  they  united  with  any  other  party  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  any  visit  they  made  that  night  to  any  house  T 

Answer,  No,  sir.  It  is  about  six  miles  off,  and  out  of  my  neigborhood,  and  between 
there  and  my  neighborhood  there  is  not  much  communication.  The  next  day  in  the 
village,  near  where  I  lived,  I  heard  of  other  parties  who  saw  them. 

Question,  Were  they  armed  T 

Answer,  No  arms  were  exposed. 

Question.  Their  horses  were  dis^ised  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  little  sheet  over  them,  about  like  a  blanketed  horse. 

Question,  You  had  heard  of  disguised  men  riding  through  the  country  at  night  before 
that? 

Answer.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Kn-Klnx  and  bands  of  that  kind ;  but  in  my 
section  of  the  country  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Questian.  Had  you  heard  of  any  Ku-Klnx  parties  in  Tuscaloosa  County  before  that 
night  f 

Answer.  None  other  than  I  have  ffiven  here. 

Question.  Had  those  all  occurred  before  that  night  that  you  have  given  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  most  of  them  had  occurred — the  raid  had  occurred ;  the  Cross- 
laud  difficulty  had  occurred;  the  Miller  difficulty  had  occurred.  They  were  at  an 
earlier  day.    Maybe  Simpson  was  killed  before  that.    I  am  sure  he  was. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  ever  saw  men  in  disguise  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  see  them  afterward  T 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  them  afterward  parading  through  the  country  t 

Anstcer.  No,  sir. 

Questian.  Or  out  on  expeditions  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  it  was  after  that — after  I  had  seen  these  men  down  in  Halo  County — 
that  those  negroes,  now  living  with  me,  moved  out  of  their  cabins.  Two  cabins  were 
burned  up ;  they  were  up  above  there  about  the  Hale  County  line. 

Question.  You  heard  of  similar  Ku-Klux  outrages  in  Hale  County  T 

Answer.  In  Hale  I  heard*  much  about  the  Blackford  difficulties — the  probate  judge. 

Question,  Was  that  the  only  difficulty  you  heard  of  in  Hale  County  T 

Answer,  Last  spring,  not  a  great  way  below  me,  a  man's  house  was  assailed  one 
night — ^I  cannot  give  nis  name — biit  he  fired  in  the  crowd  and  there  was  a  negro  dead 
there  next  morning  in  disguise.    I  heard  of  that  case. 

Question,  You  say  the  negro  was  in  disguise  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  Hale  County  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  Blackford  difficulty  or  matter  is  connected  with  a  good  many 
cases.  They  went  Ku-Kluxing  there  once,  I  understood,  for  Blackford.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  that  affair.    He  was  run  off,  or  resigned  and  went  off'. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QuesHon.  We  have  heard  all  about  it. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  I  understood  the  Ku-Klux  went 
in  there  after  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  have  now  stated  aU  the  cases  of  Ku-Kluxing  you  have  heard  of  in 
Hale  County  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  particulars  of  Blackford's  case.  ] 
heard  of  the  Ku-Klux  going*  in  there  once  or  twice. 

Question.  But  you  have  heard  of  no  other  persons  being  the  objects  of  their  vengeance 
in  Hale  County  except  Blackford  f 

Answer.  I  mentioned  those  negroes  that  lived  with  me,  who  were  burned  out.    I 
know  of  no  other  cases  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 
'    Question.  Your  county,  Tuscaloosa,  corners  on  Greene  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  j  the  river  divides  us. 

Question.  Ever  heard  of  Ku-Klux  disturbances  in  Greene  County  T 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  there.  There  was  a  politio&l 
meetin*;  disturbed,  aind  pistol-snooting,  in  which  Hays  and  others  figured. 
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Question,  You  refer  to  the  distnrbanee  at  Eataw  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Leaving  that  out  of  the  question,  and  also  the  murder  of  Boyd,  have  yon 
heard  of  any  other  disturbance  in  Greene  County  by  Ku-Kluxf 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  the  riding  of  disguised  men  at  night  in  the  county  of 
Greene  ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  are  joined  on  the  west  by  Pickens  County  T 

Answer,  Yt«,  sir. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  Ku-Klnx  outrages  in  that  county? 

Answer,  No, sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Question,  Have  you  never  heard  of  any  Ku-Klux  outrages  in  Pickens  T 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  anj'. 

Question.  Never  heard  of  the  riding  at  night  by  disguised  men  through  the  county? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  any  Ku-Kluxing  in  Pickens  that  I  over  heard  of 
I  was  going  to  tell  yon  of  a  case  in  Bibb  County,  which  is  on  the  east  of  me. 

Question,  Very  well. 

Answer.  There  was  a  case  occurred  there — a  party  shot  and  wounded — which  I  under- 
stood was  at  night. 

Question.  By  disguised  men ? 

Anstcer.  1  do  iiot  think  much  that  it  was.  The  parties  all  knew  each  other.  They 
are  all  now  in  court  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  disguise,  because 
every  party  was  identified.    They  were  shooting  both  ways. 

Question.  Fayette  County  joins  Tuscaloosa,  I  believe,  on  the  northwest? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  any  Ku-Klux  outrages  in  that  county  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  about  Fayetteville  there.  I  recollect  when  the  court  was  in 
session,  some  time  ago,  it  was  said  the  Ku-Klux  rode  through  the  town.  That  was 
published  in  our  papers.  I  only  know  what  is  published  in  the  papers  from  thoee 
points. 

Question.  Did  you  never  hear  of  any  murders  and  whipping  by  disguised  men  in 
those  counties? 

Ansicir.  I  heard  of  some  murders  there.  A  man  named  Trawick  was  shot  up  there 
by  some  one  from  the  wayside,  as  he  traveled  along  the  road.  I  knew  Trawick  per- 
sonally. And  an  old  gentleman,  like  the  Wilson  case  I  mentioned,  said  to  be  quite  a 
wealthy  man,  having  a  treasure  about  his  house — this  house  was  assailed,  and  he  was 
killed  for  robbery.  I  forget  his  name.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  cases  that 
occurred  in  Fayette  County. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  of  no  cases  of  whipping  in  Fayette? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Question.  How  is  it  with  Walker  County  on  the  north  of  you?  You  are  joined,  I 
believe,  on  the  north  by  Walker  County  ? 

Ansicer.  There  was  a  killing  there.  A  gentleman  rode  between  two ;  one  young  man 
rode  to  another's  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  county  seat,  and  shot  him  in  open 
daylight — killed  him. 

Question.  I  speak  particularly  of  outrages  at  night  j  have  you  heard  of  any  case* 
of  that  kind? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  is  it  with  Jefferson,  east  of  you  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  of  any  in  Jefferson,  sir. 
(>u<«/ion.  Or  in  Shelby? 

Answer.  1  don't  remember  of  any  in  Shelby  that  I  have  heard  of. 
Question.  You  have  made  no  memorandum  nor  loaded   your  memory  with  these 
crimes  when  committed,  and  you  may  have  forgotten  many  cases  that  have  occurred  T 
Ansica\  Yes,  sir;  if  I  hatl  time  I  might  recall  a  case  or  two  that  have  occurred ;  but 
I  have  gone  over  all,  I  think.    If  I  had  time  I  might  enlarge  this  list. 

Question.  Did  you  know  before  coming  here  upon  what  points  you  were  to  be  ex- 
amined ? 

Ansicer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that  I  would  ever  come  here  until  I  got  to  Meridian. 
T  did  not  know  where  this  committee  was  meeting.  I  was  going  to  Mobile.  A  gentle- 
man told  me  there  he  had  handed  my  name  to  the  committee,  and  at  the  Ragsdale  I 
attempted  to  find  out  about  it.  I  met  General  Blair  and  told  him  I  was  on  the  way  to 
Mobile,  and  my  name  had  been  handed  in,  and  if  I  were  to  come  before  the  committee 
at  all  I  wanted  to  go  from  the  Mobile  road  to  Aberdeen,  and  did  not  want  to  go  home 
and  be  summoned  before  the  committee.  I  went  on  to  Aberdeen  and  brought  my  niece 
down.  I  had  gone  after  her,  and  came  down  and  landed  her  with  her  relations,  and 
came  heie  this  morning. 

Question.  Did  you  understand  you  were  to  be  called  specially  to  contradict  Judge 
Peck  f 
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Answer.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  to  me — I  think  his  name  was  Cohh 

Question,  A  lawyer  in  Livin^ton  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  think  he  is  a  brother  of  the  lawyer — a  farmer,  I  think — a  distant 
acquaintance  of  mine.  He  told  me  he  had  handed  my  name  in.  He  told  me  there  had 
been  some  testimony  from  Tuscaloosa ;  that  Judfi^ePeck  and  Judge  Mndd,  and  some 
others  from  that  section,  had  been  before  the  committee,  and  he  had  handed  in  my 
name.  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  meet  General  Blair,  and  told  him  I  understood  my 
name  was  in,  and  I  was  going  to  Mobile  and  thence  to  Aberdeen,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  ^o  on  home  and  then  be  summoned  back  to  the  committee.  I  knew  from  Cobb  that 
Juage  Peck  had  been  before  the  committee,  and  afterward  I  asked  General  Blair 
about  it ;  and  I  learned  from  General  Blair  that  Judge  Peck  had  made  a  pretty  strong 
case  against  us.  Cobb,  I  think,  lives  in  the  country.  The  man  I  speak  of  is  a  brotber 
of  the  lawyer  you  spoke  of. 

Question.  How  many  white  republicans  have  you  in  Tuscaloosa  County  that  vote  the 
republican  ticket  T 

Answer,  I  don*t  know.  The  vote  would  not  indicate  what  proportion  were  white  or 
colored  people  voting  republican.    There  is  no  data  by  which  I  could  arrive  at  that. 

Question,  I  did  not  know  but  you  were  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
parties  in  the  county  ? 

Answer.  Off  in  that  section  north  of  Tuscaloosa,  in  the  mountains,  east  of  where  the 
Miller  and  Davis  parties  are,  there  are  a  good  many  republicans. 

Question.  How  many  men  of  northern  birth,  living  in  Tuscaloosa,  have  you  who  vote 
the  republican  ticket? 

Answer,  Well,  I  don't  know.    I  could  name  a  number,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  aU. 

Question.  Are  there  any  outside  of  the  office-holders  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  a  good  many  outside  of  the  office-holders. 

Question.  From  the  North  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  vote  the  republican  ticket  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  do  yotl  think  who  hold  no  office  or  have  not  in  the  past  held 
office? 

Answer,  Really,  I  do  not  know.    I  could  make  out  a  pretty  fhll  list  if  I  had  time. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  dozen  T 

Ansicer.  O,  yes,  there  are  more  than  that. 

Question.  You  say  your  brother  votes  the  republican  ticket  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Has  he  ever  held  office  under  the  State  or  General  Grovernment  since  recon- 
struction ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  no  political  office ;  no  Government  office. 

Question.  If  the  employers  of  negroes  sought  to  control  their  votes  you  would  not  be 
likely  to  know  the  fact  f 

Answer.  Out  of  my  neighborhood  I  would  not  be  likely  to  know  it. 

Question.  Even  in  your  neighborhood  you  could  not  know  unless  you  were  present 
at  the  time  aud'wcre  a  wituess  to  the  influence  ? 

Ansicer.  No.  I  judge  of  ray  neighborhood  by  the  circumstance  that  the  negroes  gen- 
erally go  in  a  body  and  ride  the  mules  of  the  proprietors. 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  all  the  uegroes  in  your  neighborhood  vote  the  republican 
ticket  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  negro*— well,  there  is  an  old  negro  on  ray 
place  don't  vote  at  all.  If  he  voted  at  all  I  suppose  he  would  vote  the  democratic 
Mcket.    He  is  an  old  raan  and  don't  go  to  the  elections. 

Question.  Is  that  the  only  exception  ? 

Answer.  That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of.  He  did  vote  the  republican  ticket  early 
after  the  war. 

Question.  Are  there  any  colored  men  who  vote  the  democratic  ticket  in  Tuscaloosa 
County  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  about  the  city  I  have  understood  there  are. 

Question.  How  considerable  a  number  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  election  in  which  the  democrats  prevailed  in  the  county,  I  have 
understood  that  a  number  of  negroes  would.  I  heard  it  stated  in  Tuscaloosa  the  other 
day  that  Donahue,  one  of  the  candidates  there,  would  get  a  hundred  colored  votes  in 
Tuscaloosa  City. 

Question.  Ho  is  a  democratic  candidate  for  what  ? 

Answer.  For  assessor.  He  lives  in  the  city.  We  were  canvassing  the  prospect,  and 
one  gentleman  said  he  was  satisfied  one  hundred,  or  perhaps  one  hundred  and  ten, 
would  vote  for  Donahue. 

Question.  At  what  election  did  the  democrats  first  succeed  T 

Answa:  About  three  years  ago. 

Question,  Have  they  held  the  supremacy  ever  since  f 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  the  negro  vote  is  on  the  increase  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  In  that  election,  you  say,  the  registered  vote  was  in  favor  of  the  white 
men? 

Ansicer.  The  whites  preponderated  on  the  register,  bnt  not  many  votes.  In  that  vote 
the  line  was  sharply  marked.  I  think  every  negro  in  the  county  vot^  the  republican 
ticket  in  that  vote.  I  never  heard  of  one  othenni'ise.  The  democrats  carried  the 
county,  and  since  then  I  know  at  Tuscaloosa  Donahue  got  the  vote^I  spoke  of,  and  a 
great  many,  of  course,  changed. 

Question,  Did  they  vote  the  entire  democratic  ticket,  or  simply  for  him  T 

Answer,  We  had  no  legislator,  just  the  sheriff  and  tax  assessor,  &c.  The  sheriff  I 
understood,  would  get  as  many  votes  as  Donahue. 

Question,  The  presumption  is  that  they  voted  the  entire  democratic  ticket  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  I  presume  so. 

Question,  This  influence  was  in  Tuscaloosa  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  at  that  box.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  lived  in  the  city. 

Question,  You  do  not  know  what  influences  were  brought  to  bear  amoug  those 
negroes  t 

Answer,  Not  at  all.  I  only  know  in  my  neighborhood  the  negroes  go  to  the  poll  on 
the  proprietors'  mules,  and  when  it  is  a  busy  time  we  want  them  to  vote  near  home  so 
as  to  lose  no  time,  but  they  will  go  to  town,  and  we  let  them  have  our  mules.  I  sap- 
pose  there  is  no  intimidation  in  that  neighborhood.  I  don't  know  about  other  neigh- 
borhoods. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  You  can  speak  from  information. 

Answer.  From  information  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  other 
neighborhoods. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  suppose  the  negroes  would  be  likely  to  come  to  yon  with  their  com- 
plaints if  that  species  of  coercion  had  been  practiced,  yon  being  identified  with  the 
democratic  party  and  in  sympathy  with  it ;  if  this  species  of  duress  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  would  they  go  to  you  with  their  grievances  T 

Answer.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would ;  but  if  the  negroes  that  lived  with  me  had 
been  interfered  with  in  voting  I  am  sure  I  should  have  heard  of  it ;  and  they,  every 
one,  except  this  old  negro,  voted ;  he  did  not  vote  at  aU. 

Question,  Your  attention  was  called  to  an  observation  of  Judge  Peck  in  his  testimony, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  democratic  party  sympathized  with  the  Ku-Klux  organization. 
Did  yon  controvert  that  f  Did  I  understand  yon  to  controvert  that  statement  of 
Judge  Peck  f 

Answer,  I  intended  to  controvert  it. 

Question.  In  what  terms  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  just  what  I  said  about  that. 

Question.  I  ask  yon,  then,  this  question :  You  are  satisfied,  I  suppose,  of  the  existence, 
from  time  to  time  in  your  county,  of  bodies  of  disguised  men  that  are  popularly  called 
Ku-Klux  t 

Answer,  Not  of  an  organized  body.  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  occasionally  there 
occurs  something  here,  and  men  inr  the  neighborhood  around  do  get  up  and  do  what  I 
have  told  you.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  regularly  organized  body.  I  am  not  aware 
of  it  further  if  there  is,  that  communicate  with  each  other  in  reference  to  their  organ- 
ization. 

Question,  Do  you  believe  that  these  men  belong  to  one  political  organization,  or  that 
they  come  indiscriminately  from  both  political  organizations  T 

Answer,  1  think  young  Samuel  was  a  radical,  for  instance,  who  went  out  and  was 
killed. 

Question.  You  say  his  father  was  ? 

Ansioer,  His  father  was,  and  he  lived  with  his  father. 

Question,  What  information  have  yon  that  he  was  a  radical  T 

Answer,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  a  radical,  and  ought  to  know,  because  I  know  a 
great  deal  of  him.  I  have  heard  that  he  was  with  his  father  since  this  thing  was 
spoken  of.  but  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  could  point  to  a  vote  of  his,  for  he  has  not 
been  voting  but  a  little  while.  He  lived  with  his  father  in  the  store,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  he  was  a  radical :  I  know  his  father  is  a  radical.  The  case  of  Miller  I  have 
mentioned  that  was  killed.  Young  Miller,  I  presume,  was  a  radical  because  his  father 
wtis  a  radical  and  he  lived  with  him. 

Question,  You  have  no  other  reason  for  inferring  that  either  young  Samuel  or  young 
Miller  were  radicals,  except  the  fact  that  their  fathers  voted  the  republican  ticket  f 
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Answer,  I  have  no  other  in  the  Miller  case ;  but  in  the  Samoei  case  I  have  heard 
others  say  that  he  was  a  radical. 

Question,  Do  yoa  know  that  these  two  yonog  men  belonged  to  a  Eu-Klnx  organ- 
ization T 

Ansvoer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  yon  know  that  any  republican  belongs  or  ever  did  belong  to  any  Kn- 
Klnx  organization  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Qu^tion,  Did  yon  eyer  hear  of  a  republican  belonging  to  that  organization  T 

Answer,  I  do  not  recollect  of  hearing  it,  sir.  * 

Question,  Have  you  not  often  heard  that  that  organization  was  formed  exclusively 
within  the  democratic  party  T 

Answer,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  that,  sir.  The  organization,  or  the  Ku- 
Elux,  prevailed  where  the  country  has  but  very  few  others  than  democrats,  and  I  pre- 
sume, of  course,  to  get  up  those  bodies  they  would  be  democrats. 

Question,  What  is  your  information  as  to  the  objects  of  the  order  known  as  the  Ku- 
KluxKlanT 

Answer,  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  it  is,  if  there  be  such  a  Elan ;  if  they  have  an 
organized  written  law,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  I  have  never  seen  it  or  heard  of  it ; 
what  their  purpose  is  I  don't  know,  nor  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Did  you  never  hear  the  oath,  the  obligation  which  members  of  that  order 
takef 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Never  read  of  it  in  the  newspapers  or  elsewhere  T 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  it. 

Question,  Did  you  ever  converse  with  any  man  who  admitted  he  was  a  member  of 
that  order  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Qi/estion.  Did  you  ever  converse  with  a  man  you  had  reason  to  believe  was  a  member 
of  that  organization  7 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  believe  that  the  organization,  wherever  it  has  had  an  existence,  was  a 
political  organization,  and  one  of  its  objects  was  to  promote  the  success  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  defeat  the  republicans  f 

Anstcer.  I  think  in  some  sections,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  that  tbar 
organization  was,  perhaps,  political ;  in  my  section  of  the  State  I  don't  think  it  was  ; 
I  don't  think  in  my  section  of  the  State  there  is  an  organization ;  I  think  that  these 
cases  I  speak  of  grow  out  of  some  neighborhood  matter,  and  surrounding  parties 
gather  up  and  do  what  is  done,  without  reference  to  an  organization  at  all.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  in  some  sections  there  is  an  organization  that  is  political ;  but  I  do 
not  know. 

Question,  What  sections  f 

Ansicer,  I  refer  to  those  cases  that  occurred,  for  instance,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  in  Louisiana ;  there  are  cases  that  the  papers  report :  they  do  not 
report  any  such  cases  in  Alabama,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  them ;  it  there  was  a 
Ku-Klux  organization  here  or  intended  to  be  so  to  affect  politics. 

Question,  Your  conviction  has  been  strengthened  that  there  was  such  an  organization 
in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  I  suppose,  since  the  exposures  by  the  commit- 
tees of  investigation  and  by  the  investigations  in  Judge  Bond's  court  T 

Answer,  WeU,  yes,  it  has.  Wliat  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  published  in  the  last 
year  or  so,  or  a  few  months,  within  the  last  year  I  might  say,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
there  were  organizations  in  those  States. 

Question,  Is  it  not  your  information  that  the  organization  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  dress  just  like  these  bands  in  Alabama  who  appear  fix)m  time  to  time — 
disguised  like  them  f 

Answer,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed 
anything  of  that,  sir.  The  question  of  the  disguise  of  this  organization  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  noticed  at  all. 

Question,  You  never  noticed  what  the  character  of  the  disguise  was  f 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  can  only  speak  authoritatively,  then,  on  the  subject  of  disguise  on 
what  you  have  seen  yourself  ? 

Ansicer,  I  saw  one  party,  the  Halo  County  party,  as  I  told  you — six  or  eight  men  in 
disguise. 

Question,  Do  you  recollect  whether  their  heads  were  ornamented  with  horns  T 

Answer,  No,  sir;  they  had  on  the  ordinary  hat^  sir;  they  all  had  hats,  but  nothing 
of  that  sort. 

Question,  Were  their  bodies  enveloped  with  robes  T 

Ansicer,  Yes ;  it  was  a  sort  of  hunting-jacket,  or  loose  jacket,  that  hung  over  them. 

Question,  Eeaching  down  pretty  low  / 
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Answer.  It  reached  down  to  the  feet,  I  think. 

Question.  Any  masks  on  their  faces  f 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  any  masks. 

Question.  Did  yon  see  their  natural  faces  f 

Answer,  I  could  not  at  night.  I  do  not  know  whether  their  faces  were  painted,  or 
whether  they  were  changed  or  not.  It  was  some  time  after  night.  I  had  l>een  down 
to  a  tan-yard  in  Hale. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  were  masks  on  their  faces  f 

Ansicer.  I  presume  there  were. 

Question.  Why? 

Ansiver.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  disg^uise  their  horses  with  these  sheets  and 
their  hodies  with  these  robes,  without  disguising  their  features. 

Question.  Kthey  wore  hats,  could  not  you  say  whether  their  faces  were  disguised  or 
not! 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  saw  they  wore  hats ;  I  am  pretty  sure  they  wore  hats.  My  horse 
dodged  out  of  the  way,  and  I  saw  those  robes ;  to  all  appearances  they  were  wearing 
the  ordinary  hats. 

Question.  Did  you  scrutinize  their  apx>earance  closely? 

Answer.  I  was  more  occupied  with  my  horse ;  he  had  run  in  the  bushes  a  little. 

Question.  Were  you  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  these  men  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all ;  I  did  not  suppose  they  would  hurt  me. 

Question.  You  knew  at  once  they  were  Ku-Klux  ? 

Ansicer.  I  supposed  they  were;  they  were  disguised  men,  and  I  supposed  they  were 
what  they  called  Ku-Klux. 

Question.  You  had  heard  of  such  disguised  bodies  of  men  in  your  county  before  that? 

Answer.  This  was  in  Hale  County.  About  that  time,  I  reckon,  I  had  heard  of  these 
raids  in  the  Greensborough  or  Blackford  difficulties. 

Question.  If  these  men  are  oath-bound,  and  have  sworn  to  protect  each  other,  and 
have  been  engaged  in  violations  of  law,  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that  if 
any  member  should  find  his  way  upon  a  grand  jury  he  would  not  take  special  pains 
to  convict  himself  or  his  comrades,  sir? 

Answer.  I  suppose  not ;  if  he  was  sworn  not  to  do  it,  of  course. 

Question.  Then  if  they  or  their  friends  or  sympathizers  found  their  way  on  the  grand 
juries  of  the  county,  it  is  not  probable  that  bills  of  indictment  would  be  found  against 
members  of  that  organization  for  any  outrages  committed  by  it  ? 

Answer.  A  man  who  would  bind  himself  by  such  an  oath  would  adhere  to  it  wher- 
ever he  would  go,  sir. 

Question.  That  would  prevent  the  courts,  as  a  general  thing,  would  it  not,  from  inves- 
tigation and  punishment  of  these  outrages? 

Answer,  1  should  think  so.  If  a  party  was  sworn  to  commit  outrages  an4  conceal 
them,  they  would  of  course  abide  their  oath,  I  reckon. 

Question.  And  if  there  was  such  an  organization,  it  would  be  a  little  dangerous  for 
any  man  who  was  in  its  secrets  to  inform  upon  them  or  become  a  witness  before  the 
grand  jury,  or  to  take  any  active  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrasjes,  would  it  not  ? 

Answer.  That  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  men.  If  they  were  a  set  of 
desperadoes  I  suppose  it  would  be  very  dangerous. 

Question.  Would  not  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  too,  make  them  regard  as  au 
enemy  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  discover  their  secrets 
and  bring  them  to  justice? 

Answer.  Yes ;  I  think  men  that  would  take  an  oath  to  commit  outrages  and  conceal 
them,  and  protect  each  other  in  them,  might  do  almost  anything  you  speak  of— that 
you  allude  to.    I  do  not  see  what  they  would  stop  at  at  all. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  that  the  members  of  this  Ku-Klux  organization  do  take  an 
oath,  upon  their  initiation,  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  defend  each  other,  and  to 
carry  out  the  decrees  of  their  council,  and  obey  their  chief,  &c.  ?  Have  you  understood 
that  these  are  parts  of  the  obligation  which  they  t^ake  upon  themselves  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  heard  anything  directly  about  the  oath.  I  understood  you  had 
before  your  committee — a  gentleman  in  Meridian  told  me  you  had  before  your  commit- 
tee a  man  that  spoke  of  the  oath,  that  he  had  seen"  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  transpired 
what  it  was.  I  heard  a  gentleman  speaking  of  that ;  perhaps  this  same  man,  Cobb,  told 
me  about  it ;  that  the  Ku-Klux  committee  had  got  a  man  in  Gainesville  or  Livingston 
to  say  that  there  was  au  oath ;  he  had  seen  it  and  taken  it.  That  is  the  only  case  I 
recollect  to  have  heard  of.  I  know  the  idea  prevails  that  there  is  an  organization  and 
that  they  are  under  oath,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Question.  You  say  there  is  such  an  idea  prevailing  ? 

Answer.  In  those  States  I  spoke  of.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  idea  in  my  section 
of  country,  or  any  section  of  Alabama. 

Question.  Is  there  no  idea  prevailing  in  your  county  that  these  bands  of  men  who 
nave  committed  those  murders  and  whippings  are  bound  together  by  an  oath  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  impression  with  those  I  have  hoard  speak. 
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Question,  Is  it  the  impression  that  ^hey  are  extemporized  for  this  particular  pur- 
posef 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  particular  occasions. 

Question,  Is  it  your  idea  that  these  hands  originate  wholly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  out- 
rages f 

Answer,  In  some  of  these  cases  where  the  negroes  whose  houses  were  burned  came  to 
me,  the  impression vWas  that  those  parties  came  from  Hale,  Bibb,  and  Perry ;  they  all 
comer  pretty  close  together. 

Question.  How  is  it  supposed  that  people  living  in  those  dififerent  counties  would  be 
interested  in  driving  those  negroes  from  their  home  when  they  did  not  live  anywhere 
in  that  neighborho^  f 

Answer.  Yes ;  those  negroes  lived  right  on  the  county  line.  Rogers,  whose  corn  they 
charged  him  with  stealing^  lived  in  Hale  County.  Fifer,  whose  cotton  they  were 
charged  with  stealing,  lived  near  the  line  of  Perry  County  above.  The  presumption 
was  that  they  had  come  from  Perry,  or  Hale,  or  both. 

Question.  How  far  distant  f 

Answer.  Rogers  is  some  four  miles  above  me,  and  the  negroes  were  right  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  might  have  been  gotten  up  from  near  Rogers.  He  is  in  Hale,  close 
to  Perry  County. 

Question.  Passing  to  other  outrages,  is  it  supposed  that  the  men  who  committed  them 
lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  or  came  from  a  distance  ? 

Answer.  One  of  those  negroes,  Handy  Hardwick,  lived  just  over  the  line  in  Tusca- 
loosa County.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  have  got  that  negroes  name  wrong  now — Andy 
Hardwick — but  the  negro  I  refer  to  said  they  had  whipped  him  because  be  had  gone 
over  into  Hale  County  and  voted,  and  the  presumption  was  that  the  parties  came 
£rom  Hale  County ;  that  they  told  him  he  had  gone  to  Hale  County  aud  voted  at  an 
election,  when  he  belonged  to  the  county  above ;  aud  they  whipped  him  for  it.  That 
is  his  story.  The  presumption  is  that  they  came  from  Hale  County.  In  that  case 
Andy  had  gone  down  to  the  election.  I  don^t  know  whether  he  voted.  He  was  in 
the  confederate  war,  and  was  quite  a  tactician.  He  would  organize  men,  and  he  had 
gone  down  with  about  two  hundred  armed  negroes,  but  outside  of  the  court-house 
somewhere  they  stacked  their  arms  and  went  into  the  city  quietly  and  did  not  do  any 
harm.  Whether  Handy  voted  or  not  I  do  not  know ;  but  soon  after  he  came  home 
some  parties  came  and  said  he  had  gone  down  and  voted.  He  had  been  a  kind  of  mili- 
tary man,  and  took  others  down.  They  whipped  him  for  that.  The  presumption  was 
that  they  came  from  Hale  County.  That  is  the  reason  parties  from  other  counties 
came  into  Tuscaloosa  County.  These  were  the  reasons  given  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves. 

Question.  Because  the  offense  had  been  committed  in  another  county  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  distance  did  that  party  come  ? 

Answer.  The  country  is  settled  pretty  densely  there;  they  may  have  made  up  a 
party  pretty  near  by,  or  they  might  have  come  from  some  distance  off. 

Question.  Has  it  not  been  the  case,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  that  where 
men  have  been  visited  at  night  by  these  parties  in  disguise,  and  whipped  or  killed, 
that  the  men  whipped  or  killed  were  republicans  or  radicals  f 

Ansicer.  Well,  sir,  the  negroes  that  have  been  whipped  or  killed  are  presumed  to  be 
republicans,  of  course.  I  think  the  negroes  are  all  republicans  in  my  county,  that 
have  been  whipped  or  killed ;  but  the  only  radicals  that  I  know  of  that  have  been 
killed  by  violence  in  our  county  are  these ;  one  I  only  presume  to  be  a  radical,  young 
Miller ;  and  Crossland  was  a  radical  or  republican.    Those  two,  I  think 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  And  Samuels  f 

Answer.  And  young  Samuel,  I  think,  was  a  radical.  The  other  cases,  almost  all  of 
the  killing  cases,  a  large  majority  of  them,  had  originated  in  personal  quarrels. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  But  they  were  not  killed  by  men  in  disguise  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  I  wiU  limit  my  inquiry  to  cases  of  killing  and  scourging  by  men  banded 
together  in  disguise  ;  do  you  know  an  instance  where  a  democrat  has  been  tbus  pun- 
ished f 

Answer.  The  only  disguise  cases  I  know  of  are  this  of  Miller ;  Crossland  whs  way- 
laid— I  dou't  know  whether  by  a  party  in  disguise  or  not,  and  the  raid  that  came  in 
and  took  that  negro^I  took  it  for  granted  that  negro  was  a  radical.  Those  are  the 
only  cases  of  disguise.  In  Simpson's  case  I  have  understood  they  were  no*  disguised; 
his  wife  said  they  were  not  disguised  ;  aud  the  young  man  that  killed  that  German, 
Frankenhaus,  were  not  disguised  ;  and  some  other  cases  I  forget  now.  There  was  a 
concealment  in  the  case  of  Crossland,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  disguise.    I  have 
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anderetood  that  the  parties  who  killed  Miller  were  said  to  be  disgaised,  though 
nobody  conld  tell ;  nobody  was  with  Miller  at  the  time.  His  father  was  not  with  him. 
I  have  always  understood  he  was  taken  ap  alone  on  the  road. 

Question.  Yon  have  heard,  I  sappoae,  about  the  two  colored  men  that  were  taken  oat 
of  jail  at  Livingston  by  bauds  of  men  in  disguise,  and  murdered  f 

Ansicer,  Yes,  sir.  I,  however,  don^t  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  that  until  within  the 
last  ten  days.  This  gentleman  from  Livingston  I  met  alluded  to  those  cases.  If  they 
were  published  in  the  paper  I  would  see  them ;  if  they  were  not  I  would  not  see  them. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  I  heard  of  them  before  very  recently  or  not.  Wherever 
those  cases  got  into  the  papers,  and  the  papers  publish  them  generally,  I  saw  them. 
I  take  both  our  city  papers,  and  a  few  otner  papers  through  the  State. 

Question,  You  have  heard  of  some  disturbances  in  Marengo  County  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  have  seen  some  in  the  paper. 

Question.  About  Demopolis  and  Linden  f 

Anmcer.  Ye«,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  understood  that  bauds  of  men  in  disguise  have  been  doing  their 
work  in  that  county  T 

Anstcer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  it  stated  in  that  form — whether  it  was  a  band 
of  men  in  disguise.  I  think  it  was  said  that  at  Demopolis  there  were  bands  of  men, 
but  I  do  not  remember  whether  they  were  in  disguise.  I  take  it  for  granted.  They 
were  put  down  as  Ku-Klux,  and  they  are  usually  understood  to  be  in  disguise.  I  only 
know  what  the  prints  published. 

Question.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  as  very  remarkable  that  there  should  be  so 
many  instances  of  outrage  in  the  different  counties,  by  men  disguised,  unless  there  be 
a  general  organization  in  the  State  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  Senator  Pratt.  In  my  early  recollections  of  this  country,  in 
the  old  times,  in  '37,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  under  the 
lynch  appellation.  1  don't  think  there  was  an  organization,  though.  We  used  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  lynching  through  Mississippi  and  Alabama  in  the  early  days ;  and  if  I 
might  make  a  precedent  of  it,  I  should  say,  with  that  precedent  ahead  of  it,  this 
case  is  not  so  remarkable.  It  shows  a  state  of  things  in  a  country  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  violence  such  as  existed  then.  In  that  case  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
pervading  organization,  and  it  may  be  done  the  same  here  in  these  cases,  and  there 
may  be  an  organization.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fact.  I  know  in  mj*  section  of  coun- 
try we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  there  any  organized  body.  I  have  served,  since  I 
went  into  the  county,  on  two  or  three  panels  of  grand  jurors,  and  the  indications 
were  that  tliey  were  ready  to  indict  any  party  that  violated  the  law. 

Question.  Did  they  iudict  any  of  the  Ku-Klux  when  you  were  on  the  grand  jury  ? 

Anstcer.  There  was  not  a  Ku-Klux  case  reported,  I  do  not  think,  when  I  was  on  the 
grand  jury.  There  were  the  raids  and  Crossland's  case  that  preceded  my  service  on  the 
grand  jury.  While  the  military  was  there  for  a  year,  I  was  on  the  grand  jury  once  or 
twice.    There  were  cases  of  killing  we  found,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  known  a  Ku-Klux  to  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished  in 
your  county,  or  in  any  other  county  T 

Ansicer.  This  man  Lovejoy,  that  was  in  the  raid  and  shot,  would  be  put  down  as  a 
Ku-Klux  that  killed  the  two  negroes.  Joy  would  have  been  arrested  if  he  had  not 
been  killed  by  Miller.  The  grand  jury  had  indicted  him.  The  writ  was  in  the  sheriff's 
hands.  Mayfield — I  am  not  sure  of  the  name — it  was  one  of  the  party  who  lived  over 
in  that  county,  was  indicted,  and  left  the  State.  That  was  the  most  stirring  raid  we 
ever  had  there,  and  these  three  parties  were  out,  and  indicted. 

Question.  Are  those  the  only  cases  you  can  specify  of  indictment  f 

Ansicer.  If  the  Simpson  case  was  of  that  character,  there  are  two  parties  indicted 
for  killing  Simpson. 

Question.  That,  I  understood,  was  not  in  daylight  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Aud  the  men  were  not  disguised  f 

Anstver.  I  do  not  suppose  they  were. 

Question.  You  don't  i-egard  that  as  a  Ku-Klux  case  f 

Answer.  There  was  nobody  present  but  Simpson.  If  they  intended  to  kill — I  do  not 
know  how  that  was,  however. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Your  attention  was  called,  by  General  Blair,  to  a  stat-ement  of  Judge  Peck 
in  regard  to  northern  men  settling  in  Tuscaloosa  who  were  republicans,  as  to  whether 
chey  would  be  discriminated  against  in  business ;  did  not  the  men  you  mentioned  settle 
^here  long  prior  to  the  war  T 

Answer.  Some  of  them  did,  and  some  not  very  long. 

Question.  All  before  the  war  f 

Answer.  All  before  the  war. 

Question,  Were  any  of  them  republicans  t 
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Answer,  Dr.  Snow  was  a  republican. 

Question.  Are  there  any  cases  of  men  settling  there  since  the  war,  who  are  republi- 
cans, who  are  prospering  in  business  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  are  any  natives.  The 
business  in  many  departments  of  merchandise  there  is  absorbed  by  Germans  and  Jews; 
they  are  foreigners,  or  of  foreign  birth. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  would  a  republican  lawyer  from  the  North,  or  a  republican 
physician,  succeed  well  in  Tuscaloosa  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  if  he  was  thought  to  be  the  best  lawyer  he  would  get  the  cases. 

Question.  Take  an  average  f 

Ansicer,  If  you  put  a  northern  lawyer  or  any  man  from  any  of  the  other  States  there, 
and  he  was  considered  no  better  than  the  home  lawyer,  then  the  home  lawyer  would 
be  taken. 

Question,  You  would  not  discriminate  against  him  because  he  was  a  republican  and 
a  northern  man  f 

Anstcer,  1  don't  think  they  would ;  if  the  man  was  not  foreign — was  considered  the 
best  lawyer,  he  would  get  the  business. 

Question.  The  point  is,  whether  they  would  discriminate  against  him  because  he  was 
a  republican  and  a  northern  man  f 

Answer.  They  would  take  the  home  lawyer  if  they  thought  the  home  lawyer  was 
equal  to  him ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  would  take  the  home  man  over  any 
man  from  any  other  State — Tennessee,  or  Virginia,  or  anything :  but  if  the  talent  lay 
on  the  other  side,  whether  he  was  republican  or  not,  they  woula  employ  him.  And  I 
believe  if  Judge  Peck  were  off  of  the  bench  to-day,  and  would  put  up  an  office  in  Tus- 
caloosa, with  all  he  has  stated  here,  he  would  get  one  side  of  every  big  case  tried  in 
Tuscaloosa  County. 


Columbus,  Mississippi,  November  11, 1871. 
WILEY  HARGROVE  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Answer.  I  live  on  Mr.  Eggleston's  plantation,  five  miles  from  here,  down  in  the 
bottom,  or  close  to  the  bottom — five  long  ones  too,  as  sure  as  you  are  born. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  war  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  State  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  Ku-Klux  T 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  have,  and  felt  them  too. 

Question,  You  may  tell  this  committee  whether  you  were  ever  visits  at  your  house 
by  the  Ku-Klux,  taken  out  and  whipped  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  visited  as  cold  a  night  as  was  last  winter;  and  they  took  me 
out  and  whipped  me,  and  my  wife,  too. 

Question.  How  many  of  them  came? 

Answer,  Four  men  came  to  the  house  after  me,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
my  house,  in  a  pine  thicket,  there  were  four  more ;  and  they  took  me  right  out  of  bed 
and  carried  me  out  there  and  stretched  me  out  on  the  cold,  icy  frost,  and  stripped  me 
and  whipped  me:  that  is  what  they  done. 

Question,  Did  tuey  have  any  disguises  on  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Gowns  or  frocks  out 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir;  something  to  go  over  the  face  and  nearly  down  to  the  feet,  so  I 
could  not  know  them :  and  they  talked  outlandish,  like  those  out-country  people. 

Question,  Where  did  they  say  they  came  from  ? 

Answer,  They  said  they  came  from  betwixt  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars.  I  asked 
them  where  they  lived,  and  the  moon  was  shining.  They  said,  ^'Our  home  is  betwixt 
the  moon  and  the  seven  stars.'' 

Question,  What  did  they  tell  you  they  had  come  to  see  you  for  t 

Answer,  They  said,  "You  damned  old  crippled  son  of  a  bitch,  you  could  walk  four 
miles  on  that  staff"  (I  had  this  same  staff)  "to  vote  against  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
whip  you  for  it."  And  he  says,  "What  sort  of  a  ticket  did  you  vote!"  I  said,  "I 
voted  the  republican  ticket."  He  says,  "  God  damn  you,  didn't  you  know  you  didn't 
have  to  vote  against  met"  I  says,  "They  gave  me  the  ticket,  and  I  voted  it  because  I 
thought  it  was  right."  He  says,  "  God  damn  you,  we  are  goin^  to  let  you  know  you 
were  not  right,  and  we  are  going  to  give  you  hell  to  pay  for  it.'^  And  they  whipped 
me  on  this  side  and  this  one. 

Question,  You  might  state  if  you  have  lost  your  left  leg. 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 
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Question,  How  high  up  is  it  cut  off? 

Anstcer.  Nearly  all  my  thigh  is  cut  off.  You  can  see.  And  when  they  got  done 
whipping  me,  he  says,  **Now,  God  damn  you,  I  give  you" — that  was  along  tne  1st  of 
December  they  whipped  me ;  he  sa^s,  "  1  give  you  from  now  to  Christmas  to  leave  this 
oonutry."  I  was  living  on  a  piece  of  land  I  bought  and  paid  for,  of  mine,  that  I  had 
bought  and  paid  for — me  and  my  son. 

Question,  Was  that  in  this  county? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  in  Alabama. 

Question,  In  what  county  f 

Answer.  In  Pickens  County. 

Question,  How  far  across  the  line  from  the  Mississippi  lineT 

Anstcer.  Just  twenty-two  miles,  precisely.  I  expect  you  know  my  old  master,  old 
Daniel  Har^ove,  that  lived  on  the  Tuscaloosa  road,  in  a  big  white  house  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  thirty-six  miles  from  here;  that  was  his  place  of  residence. 

Question,  They  whipped  your  wife  also  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  At  the  same  timef 

Answei;  At  the  same  time.    They  took  us  both  at  the  same  time. 

Question.  How  many  licks  did  they  whip  you? 

Ansicer.  I  cannot  tell.  They  scarred  me  up  right  smart.  They  whipped  me  with 
stubs  of  switches. 

Question,  Did  they  take  your  coat  oflf? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir;  stripped  me  and  blindfolded  me,  and  tied  a  big  cloth  over  my 
head  and  behind,  and  because  I  sort  of  pulled  it,  they  knocked  me  over  the  head  with 
the  butt  of  the  whip. 

Question,  How  many  whipped  you? 

Ansicer.  Two  whipped  me  for  a  while. 

Question.  How  many  licks  did  they  strike  you  ? 

Anstcer.  I  cannot  tell  that.    I  am  honest  about  that. 

Question,  Was  your  wife  taken  out  at  the  same  time? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  us  at  the  same  time.  They  went  in  my  house — two  of 
them  staid  behind ;  they  went  in  my  house  and  tore  down  everything  they  could— a 
bucket  of  water,  and  dishes,  and  everything  over  the  floor,  just  as  though  I  had  been 
a  dog. 

Question,  They  wanted  you  to  leave  before  Christmas  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  to  go  before  Christmas.  There  was  a  large  company  of  us 
had  to  leave.    I  didn't  have  time  to  finish  gathering  my  crop. 

Question.  Were  other  colored  people  visited  by  these  Ku-Klux  in  that  neighborhood? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir,  there  are  some  right  out  here  at  the  door  now. 

Qtiestion,  This  was  last  December? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  after  that? 

Answer,  About  three  weeks,  just  about ;  when  I  landed  here  at  Mtgor  Eggleston's 
plantation  it  was  nine  days  before  Christmas. 

Question,  What  did  you  do  with  your  land  ? 

Answer.  1  had  to  take  what  I  could  get  for  it.  I  had  an  eighty-acre  piece,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  and  an  eighth  square.  I  got  a  hundred  dollars  for  it.  I  cleared  up  nine 
acres  of  laud,  and  had  a  good  fence.  It  was  half  a  mile  one  way  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  the  other ;  and  just  got  $100  for  it. 

Question,  For  the  laud,  and  all  your  improvements  ? 

Answer,  Yea,  sir. 

Question.  Had  you  a  good  house  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  and  a  corn-crib  and  stable.  I  had  forty  bushels  of  com  standing, 
a  piece  of  potatoes,  too,  and  I  did  not  have  time  to  gather  them. 

Question,  You  left  because  you  thought  they  would  visit  you  again  ? 

Anstcer,  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  reason.  After  they  got  done  whipping  me,  he  said, 
"  Do  you  keep  your  mouth  shut;  don't  you  talk."  That  is  just  the  word.  I  will  never 
forget  it. 

Question,  What  other  colored  people  in  that  part  of  the  county  were  whipped  also? 

Answer,  There  were  some  seven  or  eight  black  men  right  around  me  whipped.  One 
staid  here.    He  has  been  here  nearly  aU  day ;  he  lives  a  good  ways  off,  and  he  has  gone. 

Question,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Answer.  Samuel  Lowe. 

Question,  Is  he  here  yet  ? 

Answer.  No, sir;  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  go  home.  He  has  gone.  I  lived  in  Ala- 
bama, within  a  mile  of  old  man  Brunson.  He  lives  now  out  here  at  Mi.  Joseph's  place, 
on  the  military  road. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 
Question,  How  far  from  here? 
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Answer,  Jnst  below  Mr.  Eggleston's  place,  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  military 
road. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QttesHon,  Who  besides  Lowe  was  whipped  ? 

Anstoer.  A  fellow  named  Bob  Stocksville  and  Dock  Johnson.  Henry  Lowe  is  out 
doors  here  now.    Dock  Johnson  is  not  here.  ' 

Queatian.  Did  these  men  all  leave  their  places  after  they  were  whipped  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them  had  to  leave  their  homes. 

Question.  Did  they  own  land  f 

Answet:  No,  sir;  some  of  them  were  just  working  on  shares ;  but  they  had  to  leave. 

Question.  Is  your  wife  hero  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  she  was  sick ;  she  could  not  come  here.  Mr.  Bailey  was  at  my  house 
this  morning,  and  he  said  for  me  and  my  wife  to  come ;  but  she  was  sick  and  could  not 
come. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Is  this  man  Brunson  on  the  place  you  now  live  onf 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  say,  in  Alabama,  we  both  lived  in  a  mile  of  one  another. 

Question.  And  he  lives  now  six  miles  from  town  f 

Ansicer.  No,  sir ;  he  lives  out  here  on  the  military  road. 

Question.  Where? 

Answer.  Out  here  at  the  edge  of  the  town. 

Question.  He  lived  close  by  you? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  did  that. 

Question.  You  belonged  to  old  Mr.  Hargrove? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  master — Daniel  Hargrove.  I  don't  suppose  there  is 
many  men  in  Columbus  here  but  what  knew  him ;  but  the  old  fellow  is  dead,  though, 
now.    Professor  Hargrove,  that  used  to  preach  here  in  Columbus,  was  his  son. 

Question.  Where  does  he  live  at  this  time  ? 

Answer.  I  am  told  he  lives  in  Franklin  County,  Tennessee. 

Question.  What  were  the  names  of  the  other  men  whipped  ? 

Anstver.  Dock  Johnson,  Henry  Low,  Samuel  Low,  and  Bob  Stocksville ;  and  there 
would  have  been  a  heap  more  of  them  whipped  if  they  hadn't  laid  out.  Some  of  them 
laid  out  until  they  got  frost-bit. 

Question.  This  was  immediately  after  you  had  voted  ? 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  was  that  ? 

Answer.  Well,  it  was  last  November  that  we  were  whipped;  the  third  day  in  Novem- 
ber, I  think,  last  fall,  that  we  voted  in  Alabama ;  and  they  put  out  an  oration  that  they 
intended  to  whip  every  damned  nigger  that  voted. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qtiestion.  These  men  you  have  named  had  all  voted  the  radital  ticket? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  forgot  to  ask,  did  you  know  any  of  the  men  concerned  in  whipping  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  were  disguised  so  I  did  not  know  them;  but  I  just  thought  the 
private  opinion,  or  public  opinion — it  waajust  bnr  own  neighbors  right  around  us;  that 
was  just  said  amongst  the  people;  that  it  was  just  our  own  neighbors  that  lived 
around  us. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  A  man  said  you  had  voted  against  him  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir;  he  said,  "You  voted  against  me,  God  damn  you;  I  am  going  to 
whip  you  for  it." 

Question.  You  know  whom  you  voted  against  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted  against  the  democrats. 

Question.  Which  democrat  T 

Answer.  The  whole  county,  pretty  nigh,  was  democrat,  except  the  colored  people.  I 
can  tell  you  who  I  voted  for.    I  voted  for  Hays  and  Smith ;  you  know  them,  I  expect. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Governor  Smith  and  Charles  Hayjs? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  is  the  men  I  voted  for,  and  I  expect  aU  of  yon  heard  of  the 
speech  they  were  to  make  in  Carroll  ton  in  November — Smith  and  Hays ;  they  started 
there  to  make  their  speech,  and  they  shot  at  them,  so  they  never  got  there;  but  stili 
they  did  not  kill  either  of  the  men. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 
Question.  Did  you  see  them  shoot  at  them  ? 
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Anmoer,  No,  sir ;  bnt  I  am  told  that  they  did,  on  the  way  from  Eataw  to  Toscaloosay 
and  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Carrolltou. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  say  they  were  shot  at  there  f 

Anstcer,  No,  sir.  I  have  heard  a  ereat  many  men — white  men — that  knowed  it,  I 
suppose,  while  there  was  some  few  black  people  in  Alabama  that  had  some  soul  about 
them,  and  some  resolution,  and  were  not  scared  to  death. 

Question,  What  white  men  did  you  hear  say  they  had  been  shot  at  f 

Answer,  1  heard  old  Mr.  Brunson  here,  for  one,  say  they  had  shot  at  Havs,  but  never 
touched  him ;  that  he  had  been  on  his  box  and  speaking,  and  was  about  tinishing,  and 
just  as  he  went  to  get  in  his  buggy  they  let  slip  at  him,  and  he  got  in  his  buggy,  and 
just  moved  his  horse ;  and  thev  didn't  hit  him  to  kill  him. 

Question,  That  was  at  Carroflton  T 

Answer,  No,  sir;  that  was  above — ^between  Tuscaloosa  and  Entaw,  if  I  understand 
the  thing  ri^ht ;  but  Alabama  is  the  last  place,  gentlemen,  in  the  world,  although  I 
have  been  raised  there.  Since  I  have  been  come  here,  I  just  call  it  the  last  place  iu 
the  world  for  a  colored  man.  I  just  worked  hard,  me  and  my  boy,  and  lived  saving, 
ever  since  the  surrender,  and  I  bought  my  little  block  of  land. 

Question.  Who  did  you  buy  it  from  ? 

Answer,  From  a  man  by  tne  name  of  Moore.  I  bought  a  little  block  of  land,  as  I 
thought. 

Question,  What  was  the  man's  first  name  T 

Answer,  Asbury  Moore. 

Question,  W^hat  did  you  g^ve  for  it  t 

Answer,  I  gaye  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  eighty  acres  of  land  just  in  the  woods,  and 
a  cabin  on  it ;  and  I  put  out  a  good  corn-crop,  and  cut  pine  logs. 

Question.  Where  does  Moore  uve  ? 

Answer,  He  lives  out  in  Calhoun  County.  If  he  had  staid  there,  I  would  have  been 
there  now. 

Question.  Calhoun  County,  in  what  State  f 

Answer,  I  can't  tell  you.  That  is  the  county  or  State  he  lived  in.  I  saw  him  before 
I  left  there,  and  he  said  he  lived  in  Calhoun  County. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  In  this  State  f 

Answer,  YeSf  8\T ;  iu  Mississippi.  You  gentlemen  here  have  more  knowledge  about 
that  than  I  do.  It  is  somewhere  in  Mississippi ;  that  is  all  I  can  tell.  I  can  just  tell 
by  what  he  says. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question,  When  did  you  buy  the  land  t 

Answer,  I  paid  for  the  land  this  last  Christmas,  twelve  months  ago.  I  paid  for  it 
Christmas,  every  dollar;  and  I  had  the  pattern,  and  the  form,  and  the  duplicate  of  all 
of  it  just  as  it  lay.  I  went  to  Carrollton  last  April,  and  I  paid  two  dollars  and  six  bits 
to  get  my  land  up  there  recorded,  and  it  did  me  no  good.  I  went  to  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate there  and  paid  two  dollars  and  six  bits  just  to  get  my  land  deed  recorded,  and 
I've  lost  all. 

Question.  That  was  at  Carrollton,  in  Pickens  County,  Alabama  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  You  went  into  Carrollton  to  have  your  deed  recorded  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 


Columbus,  Mississippi,  November  11,  1871. 
HENRY  LOW  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Where  did  you  formerly  live  ? 
Anstcer,  In  Alabama  State,  in  Pickens  County. 
Question.  When  did  you  leave  there  ? 
Anstcer.  This  October  gone  was  a  year  ago. 
Question.  What  plantation  did  you  live  on  ? 

Answer.  I  lived  at  Squire  Estcs's  place,  who  is  justice  of  the  peace.    His  name  is 
Emery  Estes. 
Question,  Were  you  ever  visited  by  the  Ku-Klux  f 
Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  may  tell  the  committee  when  and  under  what  circumstances  you  were 
visitea  by  them. 

Anstcer.  1  was  visited  by  them  on  account  of  having  not  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
I  voted  a  republican  ticket,  and  the^  YiaA  t\ivit  ^^Must  me — for  voting  against  them. 
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Question,  How  many  came  to  yonr  honse  f 

Anstcer,  As  uear  as  I  cau  come  at  it,  I  think  there  waa  forty  in  the  drove ;  but  they 
didn't  all  como  right  np  by  the  house.    Fiilteen  came  to  my  house. 

Question.  Did  they  have  disguises  ou  T 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  was  disguised. 

Qu&ttion.  Were  they  armed  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  every  man  was  armed. 

Question.  Did  they  come  on  foot,  or  on  horseback  t  ^ 

Anstcer.  They  came  up  to  the  house  on  foot,  but  they  had  their  horses  hitched 
out. 

Question.  You  say  about  fifteen  came  to  the  house  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  about  fifteen. 

Question,  At  what  hour  of  the  night  was  it  f  ^ 

Answer.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve — at  midnight. 

Qjiestion.  Did  they  come  into  your  house  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir ;  a  whole  host  of  them  run  against  the  door  and  just  mashed  the 
door,  and  thro  wed  it  across  the  house,  and  then  commenced  shooting  at  me,  and  shot 
at  me  nine  times. 

Question.  Were  you  in  there  with  your  wife  ? 

Anstcer.  I  had  no  wife ;  I  was  just  in  bed  by  myself. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  after  shooting  f 

Answer.  After  they  were  done  shooting,  they  come  in  the  house  then  to  take  me  out, 
and  took  me  out,  and  they  abused  me  most  unmercifully. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  to  youf 

Ansitier.  They  beat  me  with  sticks  and  clubs  after  shooting  me ;  they  hit  me  three 
times  out  of  nine  times  across  the  head,  and  once  on  the  knee,  but  not  deep  enough  to 
throw  me ;  and  they  took  me  out  and  beat  me  until  they  thought  I  was  dead. 

Question.  Did  you  have  your  clothes  ou,  or  were  you  in  your  shirt? 

Anstcer.  They  stripped  me  stark  naked ;  I  didn't  have  a  thing  on  when  they  beat 
me;  they  just  throwed  everything  off. 

Question.  How  many  times  did  they  hit  yout 

Answer.  1  couldn't  tell  how  many  times. 

Question.  How  many  were  concerned  in  beating  yout 

Answer,  Six,  I  think,  whipped  me;  sometimes  there  were  two  at  a  time;  they 
whipped  me  two  at  a  time. 

Question.  What  did  they  say  they  had  against  you  t 

Answer.  They  said  I  had  voted  against  their  interest. 

Question.  Did  you  vote  the  radic^  ticket  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  At  what  election  f 

Anstcer.  At  the  ele<?tion  at  Gordo. 

Question.  Was  that  the  time  Governor  Smith  was  a  candidate  for  election,  and 
Charles  Hays  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  f 

Anstcer.  It  was  just  after  that.    It  was  after  that  election  that  caused  the  fuss. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  What  election  was  that  f 

Answer.  At  the  election  that  Charley  Hays  and  Governor  Smith  were  candidates. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  had  voted  for  Governor  Smith  and  Charles  Hays  t 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  voted  at  Gordo? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  voted  at  Gordo. 

Question.  Had  anybody  threatened  you  before  that  for  voting  the  republican  ticket  ? 

Answer.  They  said  if  I  did  vote  that  ticket  what  they  would  do,  and  I  told  them  I 
would  vote  that  ticket  that  afternoon,  and  I  wanted  to  vote  it ;  and  I  thought  they 
were  just  trying  to  scare  me  out  of  it ;  I  had  no  idea  they  would  interfere  with  me. 

Qtiestion.  Did  you  know  any  of  these  men  who  came  to  your  house? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  some  of  them. 

Question.  How  did  you  know  them,  by  their  voices  or  size? 

Anstcer.  I  knew  them  by  their  voices  and  by  their  size ;  I  was  raised  right  among 
them — some  of  them. 

Question.  Had  you  lived  in  Pickens  County  a  long  time  ? 

Answer.  I  was  raised  right  there  at  old  Jimmy  Lane's,  at  Gordo. 

Question.  W' horn  did  you  suspect  to  be  among  the  number,  or  don't  you  like  to  give 
the  names? 

Answer.  I  had  rather  not  do  that;  there  is  a  little  danger  in  that;  I  had  rather  not 
do  that  if  I  can  help  it. 

Question.  1  wiU  not  press  it.  Did  they  tell  you  what  they  would  do  if  you  told  ou 
them? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  me  if  I  told  it  death  would  he  my  portion. 

Question.  Did  thoy  warn  you  to  leave  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  to  leave  the  State  and  never  come  back. 

Question.  Did  they  charge  yon  with  any  offense — stealing,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  nothine:  but  just  voting  against  their  interests;  they  were  demo- 
crats, and  did  not  want  m'^  to  vote  the  radical  ticket. 

Question.  That  was  the  only  thing  they  alleged  against  youf 

Answer.  The  only  thing  they  told  me  about. 

Qnestion.  How  long  did  you  stay  after  being  beaten  f 

Anstcer.  They  had  done  it  one  night,  and  I  left  the  next  night. 

Question.  Were  you  afraid  to  remain  any  longer  ? 

Answer.  If  I  had  staid  there  the  next  night — I  understand  since  I  came  away  they 
rode  after  me  the  next  night  to  kill  me  if  I  wasn't  gone ;  I  left  the  night  after. 

Qu^tion.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard,  of  any  other  colored  people  in  that  part 
of  Pickens  County  being  whipped  f 

Anmcer.  I  fet<;hed  one  here  that  was  whipped  at  the  same  place.  He  was  a  fellow- 
servant  of  mine. 

Question.  Who,  besides  Sam.  Low,  have  you  heard  of  as  having  been  whipped  there; 
did  you  ever  hear  of  Doc.  Johnson  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  Doc.  Johnson  was  whipped  in  that  same  settlement. 

Question.  Bob  Stocksville  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Bob  Stocksville  and  Tom  Gardner ;  they  were  black  ones ;  and  then 
there  were  some  white  folks  whipped  there  mighty  bad. 

Question.  At  what  election  did  you  vote  T 

Anstcer,  I  voted  at  Charley  Hays's  election  and  Governor  Smith's. 

Qnestion.  And  they  whipped  you  immediately  afterwards  f 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  directly  afterwards. 

Question.  Were  those  other  men  whipped  about  the  same  time  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  most  of  them  were  whipped  last  year— last  election. 

Question.  When  last  year  ? 

Anstcer.  I  think  it  was  last  winter. 

Question.  Do  you  know  Willie  Hargrove  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  raised  in  the  settlement  together. 

Question.  Was  he  whipped  at  the  same  time  f 

Anstcer.  No,  sir;  he  was  whipped  since  I  was. 

Question.  How  long  since  T 

Answer.  Well,  I  reckon,  it  was  two  months,  or  near  abouts,  since  I  was  whipped  first. 

Question.  You  knew  him  when  he  lived  over  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  raised  up  boys  together ;  he  lived  on  Daniel  Hargrove's, 
and  I  lived  on  Jim  Lane's ;  they  were  cousins ;  between  here  and  Tuscaloosa. 

Question.  Where  was  he  living  when  he  was  whipped  f 

Anstcer.  At  Mary  Patt's,  a  widow  woman. 

Question.  Was  he  hired  to  her  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not.  I  think  he  had  bought  a  piece  of  land  from  her,  about 
a  hundred  or  two  yards ;  just  a  little  shot  of  land,  and  was  living  on  it.     , 

Question.  Did  he  buy  the  land  from  her  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  bought  it  from  Mr.  Moore,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  disput'O  about 
the  line  between  her  and  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  said  it  was  his,  and  she  said  it  was 
hers,  and  Mr.  Moore  let  him  have  it ;  but  it  was  right  on  the  line  between  them,  and 
some  said  it  was  one  side  of  the  line,  and  some  said  the  other  side. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  he  bought  land? 

Answer.  I  was  there  when  he  bought  it. 

Question.  When  did  your  election  take  place  f 

Anstcer.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  day  of  the  month  the  election  came  on,  but 
it  was  Charley  Hays's  election. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  What  month  was  it  T 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  in  October^ither  October  or  the  last  of  Septijmber;  I  am 
not  certain  which. 

Question.  Whose  place  did  you  live  on  when  the  Ku-Klux  came  t 

Anstver.  Emory  Estes's. 

Question,  Is  he  living  there  now  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  unless  he  has  moved  this  year. 

Question.  How  far  is  that  from  Carrollton  ? 

Anstcer.  It  is  fourteen  miles  sort  o'  northwest  from  Carrollton ;  it  is  more  than  that;* 
I  reckon,  too,  it  is  not  more  than  that.    Have  you  any  idea  where  Reform  is  f 

Question,  No. 

Answer,  Well,  there  is  a  post-office  called  Reform. 

Question,  It  is  fourteen  miles  noitViooAt  of  CatrQllton  f 
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Answer,  Tes,  sir ;  about  that. 

Question.  Did  he  know  yon  were  whipped  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  saw  it ;  ho  came  out  of  his  house,  and  they  bid  him  go  back  and 
shut  his  doors ;  he  stood  out  in  his  porch  and  saw  the  scrimmage  there  at  his  house ; 
and  they  took  me  off  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Question.  Did  he  interfere  with  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  interfere ;  they  forbid  him  ;  he  came  out  to  see,  and  they 
forbid  him  to  come  out ;  they  told  him  to  go  in  and  close  his  doors ;  they  were  after 
him,, too,  because  he  is  a  radical. 

Question.  You  lived  there  last  October? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Where  did  you  vote — ^at  Carrollton  or  Reform  t 

Ans^ver.  At  Gordo,  right  where  I  was  raised. 

Question.  How  far  is  that  from  Carrollton  f 

Anstcer.  It  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miled,  too ;  but  it  is  nearer  right  east  of  Car- 
rollton. 

Question.  How  far  from  Reform  f 

Answer.  Just  eight  miles. 

Question.  You  got  here  in  October  ? 

Answer.  Got  here  in  October ;  I  think  it  was  the  10th  day  of  October  I  landed  here 
at  Columbus. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  day  in  October  was  the  election  T 

Answer.  I  disremember  what  day  it  was,  but  I  think,  as  well  as  my  remembrance 
serves  me,  it  was  Monday. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question.  Was  it  the  10th  day  of  the  same  moqth  of  the  election  that  you  came  heref 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Or  the  nest  month  ? 

Answer.  It  was  the  same  month.    I  got  here  the  10th  of  October. 

Question.  The  10th  of  the  month  the  election  was  in  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.    I  came  here 

Question.  How  many  days  after  election  did  you  start  from  home  f 
Answer.  It  was  a  week  or  better  after  the  election  before  the  Ku-Klux  did  anything 
with  me,  and  as  soon  as  the  Ku-Klux  did  something  with  me,  I  put  right  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  were  you  in  coming  here  f 
Anstcer.  A  day  and  a  night. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  You  remember  you  got  here  on  the  lOth  of  October  t 
Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  here  on  the  10th  of  October. 
Qttestion.  Your  memory  is  very  clear  about  that  t 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 


Columbus,  Mississippi,  November  11, 1871. 
SIMEON  BRUNSON  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Que^ion.  Where  did  you  live  before  coming  to  Columbus  f 

Anstcer.  I  lived  in  Pickens  County,  Alabama. 

Qttestion.  When  did  you  leave  there  t 

Anstcer.  I  left  there,  sir,  1  reckon,  about  a  month  after  Christmas. 

Question.  How  long  had  you  lived  there? 

Anstcer.  I  lived  there  about  twenty-seven  years. 

Question.  Do  you  know  when  Henry  Low,  who  has  just  testified  here,  left  that  neigh- 
borhood T 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  what  month  was  it  f 

Anstcer.  I  don't  know ;  it  was  just  after  Christmas  a  little  while ;  it  was  in  the  win- 
ter, I  think. 

Question.  W^as  he  there  at  the  time  of  the  election  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  was  there ;  he  left  there  just  after  the  election. 

Question.  What  time  did  your  election  come  on  f 

Anstcer.  I  don't  remember  now. 
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Question.  You  don't  remember  whether  the  election  occmred  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  not  positively. 

Question.  You  may  state  what  was  the  occasion  of  year  leaving  and  coming  to  this 
State. 

Answer.  Well,  sir ;  I  could  not  get  any  hands  to  work  there  on  my  place.  I  had 
ginned  cotton,  got  it  out  by  myself  ancf  couldn't  get  hands  even  to  pick  it ;  they 
wouldn't  let  a  negro  stay  on  the  place ;  they  would  make  them  leave ;  that  didn't  in- 
terrupt me,  but  they  would  ride  around  my  house. 

Question.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Ku-Klux  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    You  asked  me  to  state  what  made  me  leave. 

Question.  Yes,  state  it. 

Answer.  I  was  stating  that.  The  fact  is,  I  felt  very  certain  they  were  trying  to  rake 
up  something  against  me,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  in  danger. 

Question.  You  thought  the  Ku-Klux  were  trying  to  rake  up  something  against  yon  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  before  that,  while  I  was  passing  through  Sipsy  Swamp'  with 
Mr.  Crosslaud  and  a  step-son  of  mine,  going  to  Montgomery,  some  men  had  got  in 
ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp  and  shot  Mr.  Crosslaud  as  he  was  riding  by  me;  I 
could  have  put  my  hand  on  his  head  when  he  lell ;  it  killed  him  ;  and  they  shot  my 
step-son  ou  the  other  side  of  the  road,  some  five  steps  from  me.  Mr.  Crosslaud  was 
considered  a  very  excellent  man,  and  that  circumstance,  with  several  others,  made 
me  believe  that  I  was  actually  in  danger.  They  took  Mr.  Latham,  that  lived  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me — he  lived  on  one  block  of  forty  acres  and  I  on  the 
another — and  they  whipped  him  very  severely. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Who  was  that  man  whom  they  whipped  f 

Anstver.  Mr.  William  Latham ;  they  whipped  him  very  severely,  and  broke  down  all 
his  little  shrubbery,  and  turned  over  his  safe  in  the  kitchen,  and  broke  np  all  his 
plunder.  They  had  a  committee  in  there  the  next  day  examining.  I  think  they  said 
the  damage  done  to  him  was  probably  sixty  dollars,  I  don*t  remember  exactly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Was  Mr.  Latham  a  white  man  f 

Ansiver.  Yes,  sir ;  and  one  of  the  most  innocent,  excellent  men  in  the  country ;  he 
was  a  Baptist  preacher.  I  knew  that  I  was  not  as  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Latham  was,  and 
I  didn't  know  what  would  be  my  fate,  if  he  was  to  be  treated  in  that  way. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  his  offense  was  f 

Answer.  I  can  tell  you.  He  owned  a  mill  within  a  mile  or  two  of  my  house  ;  he  was 
a  preacher  and  had  to  attend  a  meeting,  and  he  sent  a  boy  to  the  mill  to  attend  to  the 
mill,  and  told  the  boy  to  keep  out  of  the  canoe  or  he  would  get  drowned  ;  and  Mr. 
Latham  told  the  boy  not  to  let  any  other  boys  take  the  canoe,  and  to  keep  out  of  it 
himself;  but  some  of  them  went  into  it,  or  went  to  take  it  oft',  and  the  boy  knocked 
them  oft'  and  wouldn't  let  them  have  it.  He  told  the  boys  not  to  touch  the  canoe ;  that 
Mr.  Latham  said  they  must  not  interfere  with  the  canoe  at  all.  These  were  white 
boys.    They  cursed  him  and  struck  him,  and  I  think  this  negro  boy  hit  one  of  them, 

Erobably,  but  it  all  wound  up,  and  when  Mr.  Latham  came  home  he  was  told  of  it,  and 
e  said  if  he  had  been  there  he  would  have  protected  that  boy ;  that  he  says  is  the 
charge  that  these  men  brought  against  him,  audi  that  is  all  I  ever  heard  or  knew  of  it. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  that  section  of  the  country ;  one  of  the  most  inoffensive 
and  excellent  men ;  everybody  will  say  it.    He  lives  there  now. 

Question.  Did  you  say  he  was  a  preacher  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  a  Baptist  preacher.  Before  I  left  there  was  another  Baptist  preacher 
livihg  some  five  or  six  miles  from  there  named  Mr.  Frank  Carter.  They  took  liim  and 
whipped  him  very  severely. 

Question.  Was  he  a  white  man  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  He  had  a  son  named  Charley  Carter,  who  was  a  married  man,  and 
they  took  him  out  and  took  him  away  from  his  wife — she  was  in  labor  at  the  time — and 
they  took  him  out  and  whipped  him  badly,  so  badly  that  I  don't  know  whether  he 
will  ever  get  over  it  fairly ;  they  hurt  his  head  so  miserably  that  I  don't  know  whether 
he  ever  will  get  over  it,  and  he  is  there  now.  They  whipped  him  so  badly  that  he 
couldn't  get  away.  Their  father  got  away,  and  he  is  living  down  somewhere  about  Me- 
ridian. 

Question.  Was  the  father  whipped  as  well  as  the  son  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  they  whipped  them  both.  This  Charlie  Carter  was  bom  and  raised 
there,  and  he  was  a  most  excellent  boy.    I  can  give  the  cause  why  they  whipped  him. 

Question.  We  want  to  know  it. 

Answer.  There  was  a  Ku-Klux  bill  passed  in  the  State  legislature  giving  a  man  so 
much  that  was  whipped ;  I  don't  remember  exactly  now  how  the  law  read* 

Question.  That  was  where  he  sued  the  county  f 
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Answer,  Yes,  sir.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  and  he  said,  "  I  would  give  $5  if  I  could  exe- 
cute that  law — if  they  would  come  and  whip  me."  That  was  the  charge  they  had 
against  him  ;  he  saysthat  was  what  they  told  him  when  they  whipped  him. 

Question,  Do  you  know  what  were  the  politics  of  Carter  and  his  son  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  What  were  they  ? 

Ans^cer,  They  were  radicals. 

Question,  What  were  the  [lulitics  of  Latham,  the  Baptist  preacher  f 

Answer.  The  same — a  republican. 

Question.  What  were  yours  ? 

Answer.  The  same  ;  I  was  a  rex>ublican. 

Question,  Do  you  know  of  any  other  white  man  being  interfered  with  there  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  say  1  know  it ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  say  positively  that  I 
know  it. 

Question,  You  can  state  any  information  yon  have  that  you  deem  reliable.     «» 

Answer.  There  has  been  a  whit«  man  whipped  there  since  that  time,  and  th^arties 
have  been  returned  to  the  court  and  come  out  clear.  Dr.  Daniel  Davis  swore  to  know- 
ing one  of  the  men,  but  they  didn't  hurt  him. 

Question.  And  the  jury  acquitted  him  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  fair ;  that  is  the  rumor  there ;  I  ahnost  know  it  to  be  a  fact  myself;  it  is 
from  good  authority,  and  I  can't  doubt  it  all. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Who  was  wiiipped  ? 

Answer,  I  can't  think  of  his  name ;  he  was  a  one-legged  man.  I  only  knew  him 
slightly  ;  he  hadn't  been  there  long  when  I  came  away. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question,  Do  you  know  any  of  those  colored  people  to  whom  the  committee  have 
been  referred — Wilie  Hargrove,  Samuel  Low,  Bob  Stocksville,  Dock  Johnson,  and  Henry 
Low? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir,  I  know  them  well. 

Question,  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  been  informed,  that  these  people  have  been 
whipped  t 

Answer.  I  heard  them  whip  Wilie  ;  he  was  living  with  my  daughter  on  her  place. 

Question,  You  heard  them  whip  him  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  heard  them  whip  Latham  ;  I  heard  the  pistols  fire  over  him. 

Question.  State  the  particulars  of  the  whipping  of  Wilie  Hargrove. 

Answer,  I  only  went  to  the  place  ;  I  heard  the  whipping  of  the  family ;  heard  it,  and 
the  next  morning  I  went  along  and  saw  the  place  where  they  whipped  him ;  but  what 
they  whipjied  him  for  I  don't  know. 

Question,  Did  he  bear  the  prints  of  being  whipped  next  m*^ming  ? 

Answer,  I  didn't  see.  I  saw  his  wife ;  she  was  badly  whipped  at  the  same  time ;  I 
saw  some  effect  of  it  on  her. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  all  the  particulars  of  the  whipping  of  Henry  Low  ? 

Anstoer,  No,  sir  ;  and  I  don't  know  what  they  whipped  him  for ;  1  saw  that  place  ;  I 
heard  them  when  they  whipi>ed  him  ;  I  didn't  hear  the  lashes,  but  I  heard  tne  firing 
of  the  pistols  when  they  first  came  around  his  house  ;  I  didn't  hear  the  whipping. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  the  whipping  of  Samuel  Low  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  of  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  everybody  knew  it  in  the  settlement. 

Question.  Also  Dock  Johnson  and  Bob  Stocksville  ? 

Answer.  Dock  Johnson  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  the  whipping  of  a  colored  manf 

Answer,  No,  sir. 

Question,  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  reckon  there  is  a  Dock  Johnson ;  he  lived  with  me  one  year,  but 
I  don't  know  anything  about  his  being  whipped. 

Question,  Did  you  learn  of  Bob  Stocksville  being  whipped  T 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  hear  what  these  various  colored  people  were  whipped  for  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  for  voting. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  is  the  cause  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  is  the  cause.  I  don't  know  of  any  being  whipped 
that  didn't  vote ;  not  one. 

Question,  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  whippings  of  colored  people? 

Answer.  O,  Lord,  I  have  heard  so  much  of  it  that  I  couldn't  tell  yon  from  now  until 
I  don't  know  how  long.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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Quegtioii,  What  has  been  the  effect  on  th«  colored  people  T 

Anttwer.  It  has  caused  them  to  leave  there,  most  of  them ;  they  have  come  to  Mi 
sippi  squandering  about. 

Question.  Have  you  any  idea  who  these  Ku-Klox  are  ? 

Answer.  I  have  au  idea ;  I  only  know  from  circumstances.  They  came  to  my  hooae 
and  stopped  there.  They  rode  up  and  talked  to  my  wife  aud  to  me,  hot  they  talked 
in  broken  lan^aee ;  I  could  understand  it,  but  I  couldn*t  recognize  a  voico. 

Question.  Did  they  give  yon  any  warning  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  warned  me  in  the  newspaper;  after  they  warned  me  by  let- 
ter. 

Question.  Ton  have  received  Ka-Klnx  letters  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  snbstance  of  the  warning  t 

Answer.  To  leave  the  country,  or  to  be  hanged,  one  said.  I  was  to  be  hanged  as 
high  as  1  don't  know  what  all.    They  threatened  me  with  that. 

Questmn.  Did  they  state  what  your  offense  was  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  took  it  for  granted  it  was  my  politics. 

Question.  It  was  matter  of  general  notoriety  that  you  had  voted  tbe  republican 
ticket  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

(luestion.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Yon  were  one  of  the  representatives,  on  your  way  to  Montgomery,  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Crossland,  who  was  with  you,  was  killed  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Was  there  more  than  one  shot  fired  at  the  time  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  How  many  ? 

Answer.  Three,  I  think,  sir, 

Question.  Did  ^ou  get  sisht  of  the  retreating  men  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  them. 

Question.  What  kind  of  a  thicket  was  that  f 

Ansicer.  We  had  just  crossed  the  bridge,  and  right  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  as  it 
turned  to  the  left  by  the  river,  the  men,  I  reckon,  were  right  in  front.  I  sapposed  so 
then,  and  I  gave  my  testimony  in  Montgomery,  on  this  subject,  stating  that  circum- 
stance, but  I  thought  then  that  they  were  under  the  bridge,  and  so  stated  ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  smoking.  I  suppose  now  it  was  the  smoke  of  the  water,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
these  men  were  straight  before  me.  As  quick  as  I  turned  I  was  right  in  the  way  of 
the  man  that  shot  Mr.  Crossland ;  I  was  so  close  that  I  could  have  picked  up  the  paper 
from  the  gnu.  I  know  the  paper  the  gun  was  wadded  with ;  it  was  a  newspaper. 
The  people  of  the  settlement  went  back  there  the  next  day  and  examined  to  see  where 
these  men  were,  to  see  if  they  could  make  any  discovery,  but  they  could  only  find 
where  they  stood,  and  they  got  the  wadding,  saw  the  tracks,  and  nothing  more. 

Question.  It  has  been  said  here  that  there  were  no  other  tracks  except  those  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  who  was  alone. 

Answer,  It  was  where  no  man  would  have  gone ;  it  was  in  a  little  thicket  just  before 
me ;  it  was  right  in  the  way  ;  there  was  a  big  log  and  a  bij^  burnt  tree — a  large  white 
oak — and  a  man  could  hide  himself  perfectly  secure  there  trom  any  one  on  the  road, 
where  1  suppose  the  shooting  was. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  three  shots  were  fired  by  one  man,  or  more  than  one  manf 

Ansicer.  I  should  suppose  they  were  from  three  guns.  I  should  suppose  so  from  the 
sound  and  from  the  tracks ;  they  say  there  were  three  tracks  seen.  Men  I  could  rely 
on  said  so ;  they  were  as  good  men  as  are  in  that  section  of  country. 

Question.  You  didn't  examine  them  yourself? 

Answer.^  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it;  did  they  intend  to  kill  both  you  and  Mr. 
Crossland,  or  merely  Mr.  Crossland? 

Answer.  1  don't  think  they  intended  to  kill  me  from  the  fact  that  I  was  riding  be- 
tween Mr.  Crossland  and  them  at  one  time,  and  they  waited  until  the  road  turned 
enough  for  them  to  shoot  Mr.  Crossland  as  he  was  riding  behind  me.  They  had  a 
chance  to  kill  me  afterwards.  I  tried  to  ride  up  to  my  step-son.  I  made  two  or  three 
attempts  to  do  it.  I  wanted  to  pick  him  up,  but  I  thought  tbey  would  kill  me  right 
there.  My  mare  was  in  a  tautery,  and  the  mule  was  frightened  aud  whickering  for  the 
mare,  aud  I  couldn't  hold  her ;  I*  went  on  to  Montgomery. 

Question.  To  Montgomery  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  to  Tuscaloosa  and  reported  the  facts  aud  tried  to  get  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  sheriff,  to  get  a  posse  and  go  out,  but  it  couldn't  be  done ;  they  were  afraid; 
DO  man  would  go. 
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Queatian.  What  was  the  cause  for  which  he  was  shot  f 

Answer,  I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  his  politics. 

Question,  What  reason  have  you  for  believiug  that  ? 

Answer.  He  was  truly  a  radical,  and  in  the  legislature  the  year  before  that  he  voted 
against  removing  disabilities,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  threatening  and  prejudice 
against  the  old  man,  though  he  was  an  excellent  man,  but  he  was  a  radical  in  his 
views. 

Question,  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  been  threatened  and  was  apprehensive  T 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  told  me  he  had  been  threatened,  but  that  he  was  not  a  particle 
afraid  of  it.  I  told  him  myself  one  day  about  it ;  he  said  he  wasn't  afraid;  I  told  him 
it  didn't  make  it  any  the  less  dangerous  that  he  wasn't  afraid. 

Question,  Did  he  ever  receive  any  Ku-Klux  letters  f 

Answer,  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  he  had  received  them  ;  he  didn't  show  them. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  you  what  warning  they  had  ^veu  him  f 

Answer.  I  don't  remember ;  he  may  have  done  sOj  but  that  was  a  very  common  thing, 
and  I  couldn't  tell. 

By  Mr.  Rice  : 

Question,  When  was  he  killed* 

Answer.  I  really  don't  know  now. 

Question.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  or  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  t 

Answer.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  I  reckon. 

Question,  The  second  session  of  the  iegislature  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question,  He  was  aware  himself  that  his  course  in  the  legislature  in  voting  against 
the  removal  of  political  disabilities  had  given  great  offense  to  the  democrats? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  was  apprised  of  that. 

Question,  Your  own  opinion  is  that  he  was  assassinated  because  he  was  a  radical  and 
had  pursued  the  course  he  had  in  the  legislature  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  account  for  my  step-son  being  shot  in  this  way :  Dr.  Bogle 
is  now  judge  of  the  court  at  CarroUton,  and  I  think  they  shot  my  step-sou  thinking  it 
was  Dr.  Bogle. 

Question,  Was  Dr.  Bogle  obnoxious  to  the  democrats  up  there  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  of  course  he  was.    He  was  a  republican,  nothing  more. 

Question,  Had  they  any  special  grudge  agaidst  him  f 

Answer,  None  that  I  know  of. 

Question,  Are  these  colored  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  reliable  perso  , 
Wilie  Hargrove,  Samuel  Low,  Henry  Low,  and  Bob  Stocksville  I 

Answer.  I  think  as  much  so  as  any  ;  that  is,  the  first  three  that  you  called.  I  think 
Sam  Low  stands  as  fair,  probably,  as  any  darkey  in  the  land  anywhere. 

Question.  You  would  believe  him  yourself? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  And  Henry  Low  ? 

Answer,  I  wouldn't  consider  Henry  altogether  as  reliable,  though  I  don't  know  any- 
thing against  him;  but  Sam  Low  is  an  excellent  negro. 

Question.  What  is  the  standing  of  Wilie  Hargrove  T 

Answer,  Very  good,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

QueMion,  You  said  you  heard  them  whipping  Sam  Low  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  heard  them  whippiujj  Wilie  Hargrove. 

Question,  You  did  not  hear  them  wnippiug  Low  ? 

Answer,  No,  sir;  I  told  these  gentlemen  I  didn't  see  Low. 

Question,  You  do  not  know  of  his  beiug  whipped? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  place  and  the  rags  and  blood  of  Henry  Low,  but  I  didn't 
hear  them  whipping  him,  I  say.    I  heard  them  whipping  Mr.  Latham. 

Question,  You  were  a  radical  ? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  they  killed  Mr.  Crossland  because  he  was  a  radical,  would  they  not  have 
kiUed  you,  too  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;'  I  don't  suppose  I  bad  ofifended  them  as  much  as  he  had ;  as  I  told 
yon  just  now,  he  didn't  vote  to  remove  the  disabilities,  while  I  did,  and  I  reckon  that 
made  him  a  little  more  offensive  to  them  than  I  was.  I  know  there  were  heavy  com- 
plaints against  him  there  for  it. 

Question.  Yon  never  saw  the  place  whore  this  man  was  supposed  to  bo  secreted  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  You  never  examined  itf 

Ansiver.  No,  sir. 
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Question,  Yon  never  saw  those  tracks  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question,  And  never  saw  any  person  at  all  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  thonght,  in  fact,  that  the  fire  came  from  nmler  the  bridge? 

Anstcer.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  back,  and  it  was  right  in  front. 

Question.  You  didn't  see  a  person  who  fired  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  a  glimpse. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  one  or  three  f 

Anstoer.  No,  sir ;  only  from  the  tracks — they  said  there  were  three.  I  didn't  see  even 
the  tracks ;  I  never  saw  them  ;  I  went  straight  on  to  Montgomery,  or  I  went  on  to 
Tuscaloosa  and  staid  there.  That  w^as  early  in  the  morning,  about  half  an  hour  by 
sun. 

Question.  Were  they  buckshot  ? 

Answer.  They  were  shot,  I  am  told,  bullets,  small  bullets,  running-molds. 

Question.  Both  of  them  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qtiestion.  Shot  out  of  a  shot-gun  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  small  bullets  from  a  shot-gun. 

Question.  Both  of  them  may  have  been  shot  by  one  discharge  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  that  was  impossible  if  they  were  whore  they  say  they  were.  I  was 
between  them  ;  one  was  five  steps  from  me.  The  road  is  very  broad  where  it  goes  off 
of  the  bridge ;  there  was  a  little  mud  in  the  center  and  my  8tep-son  was  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  Mr.  Crossland  and  me  on  the  extreme  left.    I  was  between  them. 

Question.  They  might  have  been  both  shot  by  one  man  with  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun ;  shooting  first  one  and  then  the  other  ? 

Answer.  That  might  have  been,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  done  in  that  way  ;  that  is 
not  my  opioion.  I  think  that  there  were  two  other  men,  from  the  tracks  and  all  that 
I  saw. 

Question.  You  didn't  see  the  tracks  ? 

Answer.  No  ;  but  I  have  it  from  a  very  reliable  source.  I  didn^t  see  a  soul ;  I  can't 
tell  you  anything  about  them  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Question.  You  turned  and  left  immediately  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  immediately.  I  whirled  back  and  tried  to  reach  my  step-son, 
and  my  mule  was  shot.  There  were  three  guns  fired  and  the  mule  came  toward  me 
whickering.  I  tried  to  ride  up  to  the  boy  ;  I  tried  two  or  three  times;  but  my  mare 
was  desperately  scared  and  reared  up  with  me,  and  I  thought,  "  I  will  be  shot  if  I  go 
there ;"  and  I  just  whirled  and  left  the  place  ;  so  I  saw  no  one  at  all. 

Question.  You  say  these  men  were  whipped  for  voting ;  how  do  you  know  it  T 

Answer.  I  saj*  that  was  what  they  said.  1  was  not  present  when  they  were  whipped 
and  didn't  see  them.  I  heard  them  whipping  them,  but  didn't  hear  them  say  what  they 
were  whipping  them  for.  'I  didn't  hear  them  ^king  it,  but  1  would  suppose  so  and 
everybody  supposed  so ;  there  were  no  other  persons  only  them  that  were  republicau 
in  sentiments. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Was  it  the  case  that  nobody  but  republiciins  were  so  visited  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;    nobody  but  republicans  were  whipped,  and  it  was  general  talk ; 

they  always  said  that  was  it.    Now,  Latham,  as  I  told  you,  said  he  would  protect  the 

negro,  and  he  would  have  done  it  if  he  had  been  there. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  Where  is  Latham  ? 

Answer.  He  is  at  home,  sir,  living  right  there  at  the  same  place. 

Question.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Anstcer.  He  lives  near  Hargrove — three  miles  from  Hargrove's;  it  is  abont  six  miles 
from  Reform,  and  so  is  Charley  Carter  living  there  ;  they  live  within  a  half  a  mile  of 
each  other  now. 

Question.  When  did  you  say  Henry  Low  left  there  f 

Ansirer.  I  didn't  say  when  ;  I  think  it  was  just  after  the  election ;  I  didn't  take  no- 
tice what  time  he  left  there. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  when  he  left  ? 

Ansicer.  I  didn't  see  him  when  he  left.  I  never  saw  him  after  he  was  whipped, 
really  ;  it  was  within  a  half  a  mile  of  me  ;  he  lived  with  Squire  Estis  ;  I  saw  the  place 
next  morning  where  he  was  whipped,  and  saw  the  blood  on  the  sticks,  and  saw  part 
of  his  clothes  lying  there  in  the  road,  and  he  had  his  orders  to  leave  ;  they  said  he 
couldn't  leave  there,  for  he  wasn't  able  to  get  away  from  there,  and  wouldn't  be  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  they  would  give  him  ;  but  he  did  leave,  and  I  never  saw  him 
there  any  more.    I  came  here  to  sell  cotton,  and  found  him  here  in  Columbus. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  owned  and  operated  a  plantation  in  Pickens  County  t 
Anstcer,  Yes,  sir  j  I  own  it  yet.    My  wife  is  out  there  now  on  the  plantation.    I  have 
white  men  working  on  it,  but  I  can^t  keep  a  darkey  there — not  one. 


Columbus,  Mississippi,  Noveniber  11, 1871. 
SAMUEL  LOW  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Queetian.  Where  did  you  live  before  coming  to  Lowndes  County,  Mississippi  f 

Anstoer,  I  lived  in  Alabama. 

Question.  In  Pickens  County  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Are  you  a  brother  of  Henry  Low  T 

Answer.  No,  sir;  we  used  to  live  to;^ether. 

Question.  You  are  not  a  relation  of  his,  then  f 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  are  acquainted,  are  j^ou,  with  Mr.  Simeon  Brunsou,  that  just  left  the 
room? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  known  him  for  some  time. 

Question.  Did  yon  live  near  him  in  Pickens  County? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  vote  l^st  fall  in  Pickens  County  ? 

Anstoer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  vote  the  radical  ticket  ? 

Anstper.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  visited  by  the  Ku-Klux  after  the  election  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  came  to  your  house  ? 

Anstoer.  I  don't  know  how  many  there  was  ]  they  frightened  me  so  when  they  came 
that  I  couldn't  tell  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Did  they  have  disguises  on  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  they  on  horseback  ? 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question,  Did  you  notice  whether  they  were  armed  ? 

Anstcer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  notice. 

Question.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  pistols  or  guns  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  notice. 

Question.  What  time  in  the  night  did  they  come  to  your  house  ? 

Ansicer.  They  came  there  about  good  bed-time.    I  had  laid  down  when  they  came. 

Question.  Were  you  asleep  ? 

Ansxcer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Are  you  a  man  of  family  ? 

Anstoer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State  to  the  committee  the  particulars,  what  they  said  and  did  after  chey 
came. 

Answer.  They  rode  up  there  and  asked  me  who  lived  there  ;  I  told  them  Sam  Low ; 
they  asked  me  did  I  vote  the  radical  ticket ;  I  told  them  I  did  ;  they  told  me  to  get 
over  the  fence  and  go  with  them. 

Question.  Did  you  have  your  clothes  on  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  1  put'  on  my  breeches  when  I  went  out  to  them  in  the  yard,  and  they 
dragged  them  off. 

Question.  What  did  they  do  then  ? 

Answer.  They  whipped  me. 

Question.  In  your  yard  T 

Anstcer.  No,  sir  ;  they  t(X)k  me  up  the  road  about  two  hundred  yards,  I  reckon. 

Question.  How  many  whipped  you  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know,  sir.  They  had  my  head  covered  up,  and  some  were  holding 
me  down  ;  I  couldn't  tell  how  many  there  were. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  blows  they  laid  on  you  ?    . 

Anstcer.  I  reckon  some  eight  or  nine  lashes. 

Question.  Was  that  all  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  hurt  you  much  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  laid  them  on  pretty  severe. 
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Question.  What  did  they  say  to  you  while  they  were  whipping  yoo  f 

Aiisiver.  They  asked  me  would  I  vote  any  more ;  I  told  them  no,  sir ;  they  let  me  up 
then. 

Question.  Did  they  warn  you  to  leave  the  country  f 

Answer.  YeSf  b\t 'f  they  told  me  t<o  get  away  from  there:  that  they  would  give  me 
from  that  until  the  1st  of  January  to  get  away  from  there. 

Question.  In  what  mouth  was  this  that  they  were  whipping  you  f 

Answer.  I  believe  it  was  about  the  last  of  this  month. 
'  Question.  Of  November  f 

Ansicer.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  getting  just  about  as  it  is  now. 

Question.  How  long  was  it  before  Christmas  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  about  a  month  and  a  half  before  Christmas. 

QueMion.  Were  you  whipped  at  the  same  time  that  Henry  Low  was  whipped  f 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  he  was  whipped  before  I  was. 

Question.  They  gave  you  until  the  Ist  of  January  to  leave  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  own  any  land  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  own  any  stock  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  some  hogs  and  cows. 

Question.  On  whose  plantation  were  you  working  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Mr.  Silas  Junkins's. 

Question.  What  time  did  you  leave  there  to  come  here  ? 

Answer.  1  left  there,  I  think,  about  two  weeks  to  Christmas. 

Question.  Did  you  leave  because  you  were  afraid  to  stay  there  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  me  to  come  away  from  there,  and  I  thought  it  was  best 
for  me  to  get  away. 

Question.  Did  they  hurt  you  much  when  they  whipped  you? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  hit  me  pretty  severe,  what  lashes  they  did  hit  me. 

Question.  Did  you  knOw  any  of  the  men  ? 

Answer.  No, sir. 

Question.  Did  you  suspect  who  any  of  them  were  ? 

Answer.  1  thought  one  of  them  was  Dave  Call ;  I  couldn't  say  for  certain. 

Question.  Were  they  young  men  ? 

Answer.  I  couldn't  teU  much  about  them. 

Question.  You  say  they  were  covered  with  disguises  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  have  disguises  on  their  faces  and  bodies  also  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  their  horses  disguised,  or  did  you  see  them? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  horses  were  all  covered  oyer. 

Question.  How  many  do  you  think  there  were,  m  all  ? 

Answer.  I  couldn't  tell  anything  about  it. 

Question.  Did  they  tell  you  who  they  were  or  where  they  came  from  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Did  they  tell  you  they  were  Ku-Klux  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't  say  anything,  only  just  asked  me  who  lived  there,  and 
I  told  them  ;  and  then  they  asked  me  did  I  vote  a  radical  ticket.  I  told  them  I  did, 
and  they  told  me  to  come  and  go  with  them. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  that  Bob  Stocksville  was  whipped,  and  Willie  Hargrove  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  that  Dock  Johnson  and  Bob  Stocksville  were  whipped 
also  by  the  Ku-Klux  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  whipped  within  a  half  a  mile  of  where  I  was. 

Question.  Were  they  whipped  the  same  night  ? 

Answer.  Bob  and  Dock  were. 

Question.  The  same  night  that  you  were  whipped  ? 

Atiswer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  all  live  near  each  other  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Question.  When  was  the  election  at  which  you  voted,  that  you  talk  about  ? 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  what  time  it  was ;  it  was  last  year  at  the  Call  precinct. 

Question.  Was  it  in  November  ? 

AtiSiver.  1  can't  tell  you. 

Question.  How  long  after  the  election  were  you  whipped. 

Answer.  I  can't  tell  you  that  exactly,  but  it  wasn't  long,  though,  before  they  came 
around. 

Question.  They  whipped  you  \\\  November. 
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Answer.  Tes,  sir,  I  think  that  was  the  month. 

Question.  Yon  think  it  was  not  long  after  the  election  that  they  came  around  1 

Answer.  It  wasn't  long  aft«r  we  voted  that  they  came  around. 

Question.  Was  it  as  much  as  a  week  f 

AnsiDer.  Yes,  sir ;   I  reckon  it  was  more  than  a  week. 

Question.  Two  weeks  f 

Anmcer,  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  was  two  weeks. 

Question.  Was  it  as  much  as  three  weeks  ? 

Answer.  1  couldn^t  tell  you  exactly.    I  didn't  keep  up  with  the  months  and  weeks. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  whether  it  was  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  election  t 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  two  or  three  weeks,  hut  it  wasn't  long 
after  the  election  hefore  they  came  around. 

Qtiestion.  Was  it  three  weeks  or  four  weeks  f 

Answer.  I  reckon  it  was  three  weeks. 

Question.  Not  more? 

Answer.  1  don't  think  it  was  more. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  after  you  were  whipped  ? 

Answer.  I  reckon  I  staid  there  aWut  two  or  three  weeks ;  just  as  soon  as  I  could  ge\ 
my  business  fixed  up. 

QuestjUm.  Two  or  three  weeks  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  you  come  here  T 

Answer.  I  came  here  about  a  week  before  Christmas,  near  about  that  time. 

Question.  That  would  make  it  about  the  last  of  November  that  you  were  whipped  ; 
if  you  staid  there  two  or  three  weeks  and  came  here  a  week  before  Christmas,  it  would 
make  it  about  the  latter  part  of  November  that  you  wesa  whipped,  which  would  be 
about  three  weeks  after  the  election,  would  it  not  ? 

Answer.  I  couldn't  tell  exactly,  I  never  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  time. 

Question.  You  lived  on  Junkins's  land  T 

Ans:icer.  Yes,  sir ;  Silas  Junkins. 

Question.  Did  he  know  anything  about  your  being  whipped  ? 

Answer.  Well,  he  said  he  didn't. 

Question.  Junkins,  you  say,  stated  he  knew  nothing  of  your  being  whipped  t 

Answer.  He  knew  it  after  they  whipped  me,  but  he  said  he  didn't  know  they  were 
coming  after  me. 

Question.  Did  any  other  white  man  live  near  by  you  T 

Answer.  Mr.  Roper  lived  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile. 

Question.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  his  name  is  besides  Roper. 

Question.  Is  he  living  there  still  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Question.  Did  you  tell  him  about  your  being  whipped  f 

Answer.  Mr.  Roper  ? 

Question.  Yes. 

Answer.  Yes,  he  knew  it  after  they  came  and  got  me. 

Question.  You  say  he  knew  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  he  hear  them  whipping  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  reckon  he  heard  it. 

Question.  You  told  Juukins,  too  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir^*  I  told  Mr.  Juukins,  he  wasn't  at  home  the  night  they  came  there. 

Question.  What  is  Roper's  politics ;  is  he  a  radical? 

Anstcer.  1  don't  know  wbat  he  is. 

Question.  What  is  Junkins  f 

Anstcer.  He  is  a  radical. 

Question.  Who  did  you  say  you  thought  whipped  you  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  Dave  Call  was  one  of  them.  I  wouldn't  be  certain,  they  were  fixed 
up  so;  I  couldn't  tell  anything  about  them  hardly. 


[The  following  communications  were  received  from  Judge  William  8.  Mudd  (see 
page  1745)  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record  of  testimony :  ] 

Elyton,  November  1,  1871.. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congressional  Committee,  Livingston ^  Alabama : 

In  my' testimony  in  reference  to  the  outrages  committed  in  Jefferson  County,  I 
stated  that  there  was  one  precinct  in  which  all  the  votes  were  cast  for  Gewex^VC^^-aKX^ 
in  18t>8,  and  that  in  this  precinct  or  neighbot\iOod\\i<iT«i\x«l^\i^«,\3k.OT»'^\:^:^^^ 
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I  now  remember  that  there  was  probably  four  or  five  votes  cast  for  Seymour,  and  that 
there  were  two  whippings  instead  of  one. 

Althoup;h  I  do  not  deem  the  correction  I  propose  to  make  very  material,  yet,  as  I 
deniro  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  following  statement 
inserted  in  lieu  of  that  made  by  me  yesterday  on  this  point : 

^'  As  some  evidence  that  Ku-Klux  organization  in  my  circuit  is  not  altogether,  if  at 
all,  political,  I  would  state  that  in  one  precinct  in  Jefferson  County,  where  nearly  every 
vote  was  cast  for  General  Grant  in  1868,  it  is  said  that  two  men  had  been  whipped  by 
disguised  persons  within  the  last  twelve  months.  One  of  the  men  whipped  was  whit«*, 
the  other  colored,  and  both  were  charged  with  larceny.  The  whippings  were  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  by  persons  living  in  this  neighborhood  and  belonging  to  the  Ku- 
Klux." 

In  reply  to  tbc  question  asked  me  about  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  preamble 
to  our  State  Ku-Klux  law,  I  desire  to  make  the  following  answer  in  lieu  of  the  one 
made  by  me  yesterday : 

**' I  would  say  that  this  preamble,  with  some  not  very  important  modification,  does 
contain  a  pretty  correct  statement  of  the  condition  of  things  in  this  State  about  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  law.  Since  that  time,  however,  a  very  great  change  for 
tbe  better  has  taken  place.  In  some  parts  of  my  own  circuit,  where  at  that  time  much 
lawlessness  and  crime  prevailed,  the  people  are  now  quiet,  orderly,  and  law-abiding; 
but  there  is  still  in  parts  of  my  circuit  an  undue  prox>ortiou  of  crime,  lawlessness,  and 
disorder.'' 

Respectfully, 

WM.  S.  MUDD. 


Elyton,  Noveniber  4, 1871. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Congressional  Covimittee: 

In  my  examination  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  I  was  asked  to  give  my  opinion 
as  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Kn-Klux  organization. 

I  was  not  expecting  my  opinion  to  be  called  for,  and  my  answer,  not  being  fully  con- 
sidered, was  not  so  full,  direct,  and  satisfactory  as  I  could  desire  or  as,  perhaps,  its  im- 
portance demands.  As  far  as  my  answer  given  to  the  question  goes  it  is  sdl  right,  but 
the  following  would  be  an  answer  more  satisfactory  to  myself: 

I  would  now  answer  as  follows,  under  oath : 

"  1  have  had  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  theoe  points. 
My  opinion,  however,  is  that  the  organization  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  oi  wild, 
reckless,  and  irresponsible  men.  Verj-  few  men  of  age,  character,  or  infiuonce  belong 
to  it,  although  1  have  no  doubt  some  very  good  men  sympathize  with  the  organization 
while  they  condemn  many  of  the  acts  of  its  members. 

**  It  is,  I  think,  an  anti-negro  organization.  Its  members  are  unwilling  that  the  negro 
shall  exercise  fully  the  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States.  They  wish  to  keep  the  negro  in  a  dependent,  sub- 
ordinate condition.  They  recognize  the  fact  of  his  emancipation,  but  repudiate  the 
idea  of  his  right  to  equality  before  the  law.  They  seek,  by  means  outside  of  the  law,  to 
regulate  his  conduct  as  a  man  and  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  In  other  words,  they  form  a 
self-constituted  vigilance  committee.  Hence,  when  a  difficulty  arises  between  a  white 
man  and  a  freedman,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  but  especially  from  contracts  for 
labor,  or  when  a  freedman  offers  any  personal  violence,  or  uses  any  insulting  words  to 
a  white  man  or  woman,  or  is  supposed  to  have  committed  any  larceny  or  other  offense, 
or  has  for  any  reason  become  obnoxious  to  the  sentiments  of  the  white  people  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  ho  lives,  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  such  freedman  re- 
ceives a  visit  from  some  of  the  Ku-Klux  in  disguise,  and  is  punished  generally  by  the 
infliction  t)f  stripes,  but  sometimes  even  with  death. 

"  These  outrages  are  generally  inflicted  on  colored  persons,  but  sometimes  white  per- 
sons share  the  same  fate. 

"  I  do  not  think  any  direct  attempts  are  made  by  the  Ku-Klux  to  control  the  colored 
voters  by  threats  of  personal  violence  or  other  means  of  intimidation.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  the  fear  of  the  Ku-Klux  has  the  efiVct  to  keep  some  of  the  colored  men  m>m 
the  polls,  but  I  cannot  say  that  such  is  the  fact. 

**  I  speak  of  the  Ku-Klux  organization  as  it  exists  in  my  immediate  secition  of  the 
State." 

If  the  above  can  be  with  perfect  propriety  inserted  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  in  lieu 
of  what  I  have  heretofore  stated  on  these  points,  I  would  be  much  pleased  to  have  it 
done. 

Respectfully, 

WM.  S.  MUDD. 
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